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PEOCEEMNGS 'OF THE COMMisSION 

ArPOlXTKD TO 

ENQUIRE INTO THE OPERATION OE 



ACT No. XIX OF 1861 

"10 PEOVDE FOU A GOTERNMBNT PAPER CURRENCY.” 


First Sittings February 6, 1866. 

Peksknt: — All the Memukus. 


IHs Excellency llie President called on the Secreiary t » read a TMemorandum (page 3, 
vol. I.) wliicli had hcon furnUhod to him at liis request I'y the Financial Member of Council. 

Itesolvcd — That the Memorandum be placed on the Proceedings of tlic Commission, and 
that a copy be sent to caeli XTember. 

His Kxcclloney the President said that this was only iutemded originally as a preliminary 
meeting to arrange the form <*f Pr oceedings; but as Major Hyde, the Mint Master of the 
raleutla Mint and Head C mmissi mer of Ciirrcnc}^, was leaving India hy the Steamer of the 
9th, and as his evidonee wonld I’c imi)*>rt.aiit, he had l‘eeii asked to he present to answer any 
questions which mT^,'Iit bo put 1 • him by any Memlier of the Commission. 

Resolved — That a copy of the Memorandum ].y the Financial Member be furnished to 
each Member of the C on mission. 

Resolved — That a Circular bo prepared and sent to all the local Govcrnmeiils and Admin- 
istrations (page 8), and to all AdminisiraUve Officers under their jurisdiction (page 0), with 
reference to the present state of the Currency, and that these latCJr oifieers be asked to corres- 
pond diri‘et wilb the Secretary to the Commissi ‘U at their earliest convenience. 

Resolved — That spare oo[)ies of the Circular be sent to each lo(ral Government and Ad- 
ministration for disti'ibuiion am mg iion-official gentlemen, and that these gentlemen be asked 
to corresjwnd direct with Iho Secretary to the Commissi- iU. 

Resolved — ^That (ho next mooting be bold on February, the 20th, at 3 o^elock. 

Major Hyde, R. e., was called in and examined. 

The Commission then adjourned. 


Second Sitting, February 20, 1866* 

Present: — Ahh the Members. 


;Read — The foil *wing Xlomorial iVom certain Merchants in Bombay, to the Government of 
Bombay, and the vcmiarks i f that Government upon it, praying for llio sovereign to be 
declared legal kmder in India at 10 ruj)ecs : — 

From F. S. Ojcapman, Esr^., Chief Secy, to the Govt, of Boml>ay, to the Secy, to tlie Govt, of 
India, Financial Dept., — No. 97, dated 21)th January ISOfi. 


Dated 23rd Jntmury ISGG. 


I am directed to forward to you, for submission to the G vernment of India, the accom- 
pany ing copy of a petitiiii for the introduction of a Gold Cur- 
rency, which was presented to His lilxeellcncy the Governor, by a 
deputation of the subscribers, who re])resent someof the largest aiul most influential Native firms, 
connected with the cotton trade in this Island, and to ivtpicst that the prayer therein contained 
may receive the early consideration of ills .Fxcelleiiey the Governor Gen(»ral in Coiineil, 

2., His Excellency the Governor in Council attaches much weight to the statements of 
so important a seclioii of the Native morcaiiiile community on such a subject. 



{ ) 

To His ExcEnLENCTT SiE H. B. E. Feeee, k. c. b., Governor in Council, Bombay, --ilaM 23r</ 

January 1S66. 

Hitmbly ShowetHj— T hat your memorialists arc now suffering severely from the great 
scarcity of silver coinage ami the consequently high value of money, 

Upwards of five laldis of Rupees arc daily despatched from Bombay to the cotton districts 
iu payment of cotton ])urehascs. # 

Of this large aim)iint litllc is returned to Bombay, and tlie means at the disposal of Cov- 
cniinont here lor coining silver bcfing inadequate to convert the largo quantities of bullion 
imported at the periods most advantageous for purchasing cotton, your Memorialists arc 
put to great incoiivenieiicc, and sustain much loss iu couscqnoiicc of this drain on the silver 
coinage. 

A largo amount of Gold Currency could be coined much more rapidly, and could be con- 
veyed to the various districts witli greater facility than silver. 

Your Memorialists arc of opinion that any difficulty as to the relative value of the two 
coins, were the English sovereign made a legal tender for 10 rupees, would be of short dura- 
tion, and,, in few cases, (jntail any hardship on the trading elasses of this country. The Gold 
Currency would, in a great measure, prevent the reeurrenec of the exeessivo stringeiujy of the 
money market, such as occurred in 1863, and that from which the mercantile community is 
now suffering. 

Your memorialists, thoreforo, trust that your Excellency will favorably consider this prayer, 
and that you will forward it to the Governor General iu Council, aided by your valuable 
support. 

Your memorialists, as in duty bound, shall ever pray. 

(Signed) NURSliY KESSOWJEE and Co., 

AND OTHERS. 

No. 708, dated IGtli Kebniary ISCO. 

Endorsed by Fiiiaiurial Dept. 

Copy forwarded to the Currency Couuuissiou now sitting. 


The following letter from the Ilou'ble J. N. Bullen, to the Secretary to the 
Currency Commission 

Fmn the Hoiifjle J. N. Bullen, to the Secy, to ike Currency Commmo 7 i, — flaied 20^4 

February 1 800. 

As I am about to leave Calcutta for England, 1 beg to be permitted to resign tlic office of 
Member of the Currency Commission. 

1 request you will lay this note before His Excellency the President at the meeting tins 
afternoon. 

Jiesolrerl — ^That a letter be addressed to the Secretary to the Government of India, in the 
Einaneial Department, re«iuesting him to move His Excellency the (iovenior General in Coun- 
cil to take measures to appoint a Member to the Commission in the place of J, N. Bullen, Esq., 
resigned. 

Besolved — That the next meeting be held on Tucsd.ay, the 371h, at 3 o’clock, 

Messrs. Hugh Sandcinan and Baboo Protit Paubun Scin wore examined. 

The Commission then adjourned. 
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Third Sitting, February 27, 1866. 

PRKSKNT : — AhL TUK EMBERS. 

Head — A communication from the Secretiiry to Uic (iovornment of India, in tlie Pinaiicuil 
Departineni, stating tliat Ilis Jixcelliaicy tlio Governor General in Council had appointed 
W. llallord, Esfp, Manager of the Central Bank of Western Jndia, in the room of the Hon'Mc 
J. N. Biillcn, resigned. 

Mr. Anderson begged to ])c permitted to withdraw from the Commission, as lie was leav- 
ing India by the Steamer of the Dth of March. 

lleHolved — That a letter be addressed to the Secretary to the Government of India, in tlie 
Financial Department, roj|iiesting him to move the Governor General in Council to appoijit a 
Member to the Commission in the room of W. Anderson, Esrp 

Messrs. Anderson, Maclean and Sterndale were severally examined. 

His Excellency the President said that he thought it advisable to have a list jn-epared of 
all branches of the different Joint Stock Banks throughout India, showing tlic amount of their 
nominal capital, their paid up caintul, and the .amount of llieir deposiis. He thouglit this 
would be very useful as bearing on the evidence which had l)iM.‘n givirn before the Coniniission 
by ^Tr. Sandeman llie Aceountaiit General of Bengal, and Mr. Anderson tlio Manager of the 
Oriental Bank. ^Moreover, this information would assist the Commission in determining 
wliether India was really ready for a P.-iper Currency, beeanse he was of the same opinion as 
Mr. Wilson, that the Banks in India economize capitiil to a large extent by making use of hills 
of exchange, transferring sums of money from one place to another, without the inlorvention 
of coin, by their own cliet[ucs, hills of exchange, &c., thus performing the functions of a 
Paper Currency. 

'flic Managers of the various Banks should be clearly told for what reasons the Com- 
mission proposed to call for this information. 

Ilcaohcd — That a Circular to t\\c above effect be drawn up and scut to every Officer in 
India in charge of a Bank, (page 9).* 

liesolred — Th.at a Statement be drawn up, showing tlic price of silver in London during 
each inontli for the past 20 years. (Appendix XXXIX page li). 

Tlie Commission then adjourned. 


Fourth Sitting, March 6, 1866. 

Present ; — All the ^Members. 

Head — A letter from the Secretary t%7 the Government of India, in the Financial Depart- 
ment, stating that Ilis Exeelleney the Governor General in Council had appointed the Hon'ble 
G. Boss a ^Member of the Connnissiou in the place of W. Anderson, Esq., resigned. 


The following Minute recorded by His Honor the Lieutenant Governor of Bengal, 


From Collector to Accountiint tSoiioral,Xo.9, dated 
Otii .hme ISG5. 

From Accountant Gcueral to Collccior, No. 220, 
diitod 14th .Tune 1805. 

From Collector to Accountant Ccnerul, No, 10, 
rhitcil 22iul Juno 1SG5. 

From Acetiuntant (loncrul to CoUcclor, No. 265, 
dated 27th June 1805. 


and transmitted to the Secretary to the Currency 
Commission 

1. I have seen in the Collector’s oflico .here 
the correspondence noted in the margin. 

2. It .‘i])pears that the (Collector indented 
for Bs. 10,0UU worth of currency notes of small 


value, from lls. 1(1 to Bs. 100 each. The 


Accountant General declined to supply the notes, observing that the cash balance was already 


so high that it was not expedient to increase it by sending notes from head fjuarters, anil tliat 


the Collector should, o/i the contrary, exchange cash for Ihein freely when presented, so as to 
remit to Calcutta. 


• As in moat cases the information thus obtaiiiiKl was coiifidcutuU, the Commiasiou hiivc refruined from printing the 
answex-s.— DjEXziL 11, OxaLOW, Jiiecretar^. 
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3. The Accountant General, however, enquired whether the not^ asked for were likely 
to he wanted for homi fuh eirciihilicm mlhtu the didricty or whether they would be chiefly 
used hy tlie }mhlic for purposes of remiriauce. On the Collector stating^ ihat they would bo 
chielly used for reniillanee, the Accountant General ajjain refused to supply the notes, observ- 
ing that persons wishin^j to remit should be referred to the Money Order oiliee. 

4. A ])reci.sely similar state of thiu^^s was represented to me at r.»(irce. Tlie Collector 
there has no notes of small value in his treasury; the call fur them holli in payment of 
demands and in ex(rhan!>e for silver is considerable, but the Accountant General will not supply 
them on imlent, ])i‘eaiise the (iasli l alanue in silver coin is largo, and th\is the circulation of 
tlic rai)CT CurrcMicy is impeded. 

5. lu iny opinion, the A oeoun taut General was not justified in refusing to supply the 
indents for small notes Irom Poorce and Cuttack, ami the reasuna he has given for refusal 
are insuflleient. 

C. The Collectors an* (|uil.o ready to give cash for notes whenever they are asked to do 
so, hut the demand for small notes for local circulation, and possibly to some extent fur remit- 
taneo, is such that scarcely any notes are paid into tlie local treasury either in payment of 
Government dues or in exeliaugc for coin. It is futile, llicrefi re, when a (kdkuftor applies for 
notes to meet, a loeal demand, to desire him to exchange silver for n dcs on the spot. 

7. The existence of a large cash halaiice in silver is no n‘asou whatever for not supplying 
a moderate indent for m/t(‘s of small value, ft is true that by their issue in exchangt? for 
fiilver the coin in the treasury may sHglitly imrrease, luit the direct mlvantagc arising from the 
circulation of the notes more than eov(‘rs the cost of the remittance of ai e^inal amount of 
specie, while the eireulation of so much paper is a groat cnnveniL*i)ee to tlaj public, and must 
ulliinalely tend totho 'iicral u.se of the Pai)er Curroney, both in meeting demands on the 
treasury and making |>aym(‘nts into it. 

S, 1. cannot ascertain that tl\e (^dlector of Cuttack lunl any sufTicIent ground for saying 
that these small notes he indented for .m* roijuired chielly for remittance. The enquiries I 
have iinnle both hen? and at Poorec lead me to conclude that they are wanted chi(‘lly, if not 
(fiitirely, lor local eireulation ; that tliey circulate fri?ely at par; that tin* cooveulenec of a cir- 
(?idatiiig medium men? portidde than silver is apjuveiated mA only by tin* Knropean eorumunity 
of till* provim-e of Cuttack, now some hundrc.ls in number, lait by the native trading classes, 
and indeed hy most of the natives Jiere who Jiave occabiuu to travel, or who have payments to 
make exceeding U) rupees. 

9, However iiudesiral.le it may he that currency notes should he sent from ])laeo to 

place by the post, it is a praetiee which cannot he ])revented, and which certaiidy ought not 
lo be elii'eki‘d by any inquisitorial ]>roceediugs on the part of the Collector as l.o Hie purpose 
for which notes are required. Such proceedings would not be tolerateil for a moment at Cal- 
(?iiUa, or at any eeiitre of issue, and they ought not to bo allowed in the moJus.sil. ^Jhe Money 
Order ollice slioidd bo left to recommend itself to the public by the security it otiers for 
small remittances, and its use ought not to he stimulated by refusing to issue small notes 
lest they should compete witli it. The notes being a legal tender in all parts of the circle, 
it tiimjily discredits the system if a Collector refuses to ])ay a just demand iii notes on the 
ground that they are likely to be circulated beyond llic limits of his district; and the Goveru- 
inent is stultllied if, wliile it professes to desire the expansion of the Paper Currency, facilities 
are not given for tlie issue of notes in exehaiige for silver at every treasury where tliere is a 
demand for them. ^ 

10, I would eommunicaie these remarks to Iho Aeeountant General, and desire him to 
com] ly with the imients of the Colh?ctors of Cuttack and Poorce, and I would send a copy 
of the letter to the Piiiaiieial Department in coatiuuation of our last letter on the sulyect. 

Cl'rTA(K, 

The lO^/i Fehnuu'j ISOd. 


} 


CliClL BEABON. 
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Read — The fullowiriff momoraiiJnm l)y W. AiulorsQn, Esii. : — 

Since my examination by the Commisfimi, I have referred to records us to llm av(*r:i;^ii 
prioos of silver for 10 years prior to 185;^ and find that it was under 5#. per oz., this jn-hfc 
having hctiii the avera;^e frir tlic following- 10 years. 

dho — As to rates of cxehango, although the average for I SIS was only l.v. lOJ , the 
average for 1 5 years, viz., from 1 s:iS to 1 H'yl, was a fraction above :2.y. 

Mr. Sandeman was re-examin(‘d, and Mr. Chaj^man and Eahoo Degurnher !Mitlcr were 
examined. 

The Commission then adjourned until the L‘Uh instant. 


Fifth Sitting March 13, 1866. 

lh{L.sHNT: — Am. tjik Mkaiiikus. 

Colonel Thillard, a. Onieiating Master of the Calcutta Mint, and Kamgojial Chose, a 
Alcrchant of long standing in Calcutta, were examined, after wliicli Ills Excellency the IVesidcnt 
said tliat, as this was the last meeting of the Commission in Calcutta, and as all the evidcMicv 
whieli the Coni mi.ssion proposed to take orally had ])eefieoncludeLl, ho siiggestetl that, after the 
Seeretary had reeeivod and eirculait'd the answers to the circulars issued hy the (k>minission, 
a draft report should he written, which, when approved cf hv the Members of the Cuiuiuis- 
sion, who would then he at Simla, would bo forwarded for Iho consideration or coiTcelions of 
the Members who would he in Caleutia. 


Agreed to. 

The Commission then adjourned. 
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CIRCULARS 

TO COilMISSrONEUS AND OPPICERS IN CHARGE OP TRPLVSURIES. 

Sir, — I t bom" very desirable to obtain iieciirato loral information from vaiious quarters 
ri ^jirdin^ tlic working of Act No. XIX. of .1801, io provide for a Government Paper 
Curi'LMKy,” tlie (yommissiou assembled by order of the Governor General in Council for the 
purpose of ompiirini^ into and reporting on ilic operation of that Act, will be much obliged 
to you to answer the following queries to the best of your ability, and to send your replies 
direct to me. A copy of iliis eomrminicatiou has been sent to the Government undijr whieli you 
are serving, and as the Cmninission is now in session and the matter urgent, you are further 
requested to send your answer as early as possible 

1. Are Oovernineiit (■urrcucy note readily received and paid away by the Native 

community at their full value in private monetary transactions? 

2. If not, what is the reason for their depreciation, and what is the average rate 

at which they are discounted? 

3. AVhat facilities are atlbrdcd by oflieors in charge of Government treasuries fur 

the exchange of currency note for silver, and silviir for note? 

4. Arc these facilities sullicient ; if not, what means can you suggest for iucreasing 

them? 

5. Do you consider the present arrangement of circles, witli a separate note for 

each circle, well calculated to promote the? reception of a Paper Curremy by the 
Nativi! population, and would you retain it? 

6. If not, would you propose to increase the number of circles (still retaining tlie 

plan of a separate note for each circle), and, if so, to what i‘xtent? Or, 
keeping the jiresent imndier of main cirtrles, would you estalilish ollieos of 
s\ib-issuc at the chief loiail treasuries within each circle, where the note 
sliouhl be eoiivci'tible on demand as at the head olliee of issue of tin? 
circle ? 

7. Or, \vould you prefer the plan of having one universal note for all India, to be 

e<)uvcrt.ible oidy at the presidency towns, and at certain specified treasuries? 
Or is there any other idun you would rceommeud? 

iV, Ji , — ill rcjilyiiiiT t‘» these hist throe questions, xihiasn to state fully the grounds on whieli 
you giie a jiretcrcnee to oiipplanr:ithertlv,uilothoulhers,s])eeuillywlihro- 
lefi'iu.-i* to Ihf inniorUiiit ohjc4*t of estuhiishiiig a PajK'r Currency in tho con- 
(IdiMice and liking of the Natives. 

8. \A'ould you projiose a note of the value of 5 rupees, and if so, on what 

grounds ? 

9. Are you of opinion that the 5-rupec note would have a larger currency than 

notes of a greater vahie V 

10. Are notes used much by the shroQs and Native bankers for purposes *of 

reinittanee ? 

11. Is it the practice of the shrolls and Native Ixinkcrs to exact discount in all cases 

of cashing notes? 

12. Do the .shroffs and Native bankers buy up the notes at a discount for the pur- 

pose of sending them to the head quarters of circles for encashment ? 
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Do ilio shroffs and Native hankers prefer the note io lioonJL*es for purpose of 
remitianoe V 

14. If your silver reserve runs very low, owiiijy to a hir«;’C‘ numhor of eurreiiey notes 

bein^ presented for cash, what facilities by rail or n>ad have you for nun forcing* 
the reserve, and to what department or treasury would \’nii first apply? 

15. Has your treasury hern iinahlc to meet tlie juihlic demand for Vaper Curreiiey 

in conseqiKjnco of your indents for notes not Iiaving been coin})liod willi ? 

10. If so, what reasons have been assigiu‘d for the refusal to comply witli your 
indents ? 

17. AVhat average value does the Goveriirneiit gold inohur bear in the bazars in your 
nciglibourliood ? 

IS. Wbat average value docs the English sovereign bear in llie bazars in your 
neigh boil rliood ? 

11). AVliat average value does the Australian sovereign bear in the bazars in your 
neighbourhood ? 

:2*0. Do you think that the coins above-mentioned generally boar a higher value in 
mofnssil bazars than in the ])resulcucy towns ? 

21. If so, what is the cause ? 

22. Are the people fond of gold for the purposes of hoarding and circulation ? 

Would the? Natives like a (lold Currency? 

L Are gold coins of 15,10, and 5 rupees likely to find more favor in their eyes 
than notes of like value? 

25. AVouhl a Gold (hirreney help the establishment of a Paper Curreney, gold being 
held as a reserve by traders and others, and the notes passing from hand to 
hand for circulation when people become accustomed to thorn ? 

:2li. Wnuld a Gold CuiTcney assist the outlying t rcasuries in ensuring the conver- 
tibility of the note? 

27. AVhat is the oplnioii of larg(? shroffs and dealers on ciirroucy ? Dn they ])refiT 
a Silver Currency alone, or silver and fiaper, as it at present exists, or silver, 
gold, and pajior ? 

2S. Does bar gold circulate in your neighbourhood; if so, how is its purity ensured ? 

2'.). Are Native gold mohurs much used by Natives as means of nirreney in your 
neighbourhood ? 

;in. State the names of the guhl mohurs? 

51. Do they pass for intrinsic value? 

32. Or ilo they bear an artificial value according to tb(‘ir respective denounnations, 
or as procociling from certain Native states? 


1 have the honor to be, 

Sir, 

Your most obedient Servant, 

(Signed) DKNZIL R. ONSLOAV, 

Secretary Co Che Oommiiuon, 
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TO ALL LOCAL GOVERNMENTS AND ADMINISTRATIONS. 


SiK, — A Comriiissiofi having hoeii constituted under the orders of the Governor General 
in Council, for the purpose of erujuiring into the operation of Act No. XIX of 1801, 
" to provide for a (jovornment Paper Currency,^' I am directed by His Excellency the Presi- 
dent, in conformity with the wishes of the Commission, to beg you 
to favor them with views on the subject. 

On tlio occasion of its first uieciing under the presidency of Sir \V. Mansfield, K. c. B., 
the Coin mission came to a resolution that it was most expcdicut to obtain accurate information 
from every (piartcr in India in regard to the ojioration of the currency under the existing 
law. 

It was further deemed advisable, in order to save time, to address certain Officers direct, 
a course wbicli the President trusts will meet the approval of 

1 am directed to enclose copies of the circular which has been issued, in tlic hope that - 
the views of gentlemen not comprehended in the ordinary official circles may be obtained 
under the orders of 

The replies of these gentlemen might also be forwarded to me direct. 

I have the honor to be, 

Sill, 

Your most obedient Servanf, 

(Signed) I) ENZI L R. ONST.OW, 

Secretary to the Comm 'miori, 


TO POLITICAL AGENTS. 

Sir, — You will probably have seen in the (iazcUc of the Qovertmeni of f/idia, dated the 
loth of February, that a Currency (Commission is now sitting in Calcutta, according to orders 
issued by the Governor General in (Council. 

The object of this Commission is more especially to investigate the operations of Act 
XIX of 1801, now that wc have had five years' ex|)crience of lliat measure. 

In Native states, coiise<[ii<*ntly, tlie immediate object of enquiry does not demand atten- 
tion; but it lias occurred to tlic Commission, with regard to tho cognate question of a Gold 
Currency, that it might be very useful were the Commission to be favored by you with a 
statement as to the relations of gold and silver in the states under your charge. 

1. Are gold coins much used in currency? 

2, Or are they lioardod merely as a reserve for value ? 

.'1. Taking the sovereign to be worth about Rs. 10-4, do the gold coins which are cur- 
rent bear a relatively higher value in tho bazars? 

4. What is the gold coin in your neighbourhood, and what is it worth in British 
rupees ? 

5. Is there a large importation of gold and silver? 

e. Does tliis come in the form of bars in both metals, as well as in coins? 
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7. What do the Natives think of the English sovereign ? 

8. Does it pass current in the bazar ? and if so, of wliat value ? 

9. Do Government currency notes come as hooiulces from the presidency towns, or 
from other circles of issue ? 

10. If so, are they bought up at a discount, and sent baek to their respective circles for 
encashment at par ? 

11. Is there a Mint in your neighbourhood? 

13. What does it turn out — silver only, or gold and silver? 

13, Is it known that a largo proportion of gold coins coined in Native states arc 
exported to the llritisli provinces for the purpose of forming reserves of value? 

1 have the honor to be, 

Sir, 

Your most obedient Servant, 

(Signed) DENZIL U. ONSLOW, 

Seer el ar If to the Commimon. 


TO jNLVNAGERS of HANKS. 

— You will probaldy bavo seen that a Commission has been appointed, undr*r tlio orders 
of tlu? (h)vernor Gcnerallii (kmiieil, to empiii-e into the working of Act XIX of Ishl, ‘'to 
provide for a (jovcniiiieut Paper Currency.” 

At llie ]\recting liold on the 37th of February, it wns resolved fliat a eommuuication he 
addressed to the Alanager of every Joint Stock B;ink in India, reqm'sfing Iiim to begoml enough 
to furnish the Commissiem with the amount of the nominal e;jj)ital, the paid up caj)ital, and the 
amount of deposits both at tlie head olllcc and also at the branches, should there be any tjf 
these under his superintendence. 

In calling for this information. His Excellency the President desires me to stale tliat, as it 
is solely rcipiired fur reference in its bearing on Hie eircnlation of tlie (lovernnient currency 
note, and for assisting the Commission in their deliberations, whether the Conlfiicnt of India 
is ripe for a Paper Currency, or whether Hanks do not, hy tlieir bills of excliange, ehecpios 
&e., perform to a great extent the fumdions (»r a Paper Curreiuy, 1 am to express tlie liojic that 
it will 1)0 supplied, and to add that the information will be kej)t jirivate if it should be so 
desired. 

I am also to roiiiicsi you to state whether your Bank was in existence before the Ist of 
March 1803, wheilicr at that time you had branches open, and whether your capital has been 
increased since that date. 

I have the honor to be, 

Sm, 

Your most obedient Servant, 

(Signed) DENZIL IL ONSLOW, 

Secretarif to the Commission. 


c 
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ORAL EVIDENCE. 


First Sitting, Febmary 6, 186& 

PsEBKNT :—ni8 Excellency the Prrbident. 


The Hon'ble II. S. Maine. 
The Hon’ule W. Grey. 

The Hon’ble J. N. Bijllkn. 
The 11on*ble D. Cowie. 


E. H. Lubiitngton, Esq. 

G. Dickson, Ksq. 

W. Anderson, Esq. 

H. G. Dunlop, Esq. 


MAJOR HYDE, called in and examined.* 

1. President , — ^You arc the Mini Master, arc you not? — Yes. 

2. And in that (.'ajiacily ex-officio Head Commissioner of Currency ? — Yes. 

S. Mr. Dickson . — Sections 3 and 4* of the Currency Act empower Government to establish 
departments of issue in connection with the Mint or with Banks ? — Y'es. 

4. The Presidency Banks were, in conformity with such power, appointed Agents wdthin 
the respective presidencic.s for ^'regulating and facilitating the circulation and 2 )aymcnt of the 
Government notes"? — Yes. 

5, After the Bank of BongaBs right of issuing its own notes ceased, and when the new 
arrangements between the Mint and the Bank took effect in M.areh 1 802, did the additional 
duties devolving on the Mint entail great expense on the Currency Department therein ?— -Com- 


paratively to tlie charges paid to Ihc Bank tlie expense Avas trifling. 





6. Can you state the exact amount of such additional expense 

? 




From 1st March 1862 to April 1863 

Ils. 

6!),321 

10 

1 

186.3-64 


32,I!2S 

4 

0 

and for 1861-65 ... 

3) 

34,911 

1 

0 


Bs. 

1,36,S90 

15 

J 


This is exclusive of commission paid to the Bank of Bengal at J per cent, on the 
rirciilation, which iioramission, during those years, was Rs. 6,10,100-0-10, of which, however, 
Its. 3,05,104-7-0 was not claimed till after April 1805. 

7. So long as the duties were di.scharged by the Bank of Bengal as Agents for the Govem- 
meut, did the arrangements entered into work smoothly and prove convenient for the Mint 
(Ciirrcmy Department of)? Were you satisfied with the arrrangements and their efficiency 
for the public re |uircmeuts ? — As far as the Currency Department of the Mint was concerned 
the arrangements worked smoothly, but as to the efficiency of the Bank arrangements to 
meet the requirements of the public, I have no knowledge except in the matter of cashing 
and exchanging notes. In conducting this operation the Bank officers were very slow. The 
matter was brought to the notice of Government by Colonel llaughton. [Appendix I, page i.] 


• Major Hydo's evidoiico was ttikcii tlirc'c days liefore he lef!. Cniciitia for Dombay en route to England, and as there 
was no time for liim to get the statistics asked for, or to revise his evidence, ho was permitted, with the approval of the 
Connnlssitjn, to take a rough copy of the queutiuus and his answers with him to Bombay, from which place he sent me a 
revised cov/.—Denzil Ik Onslow, Secretary. 
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8. What was the hig^hest point attained in the Calcutta circle of the circulation prior to 
the transfer of the duties in connection therewith from the Bank to the Mint? — On 2 let 
September 1865^ when it was Bs. 8^27,02^230. 

9. What was the highest point of the total circulation throughout India under the 
Currency Act? — On 23rd September 1805, when it was Us. 9,10,01,180. 

10. What were the respective proportions of coin, bullion, and securities held against 
the total circulation ?— 


Silver coin 
Gold coin 
Silver bullion 
Govcimment securities 


... Rs. 3,73,19,508 
... „ 22,79,110 

... „ 1,15,70,000 
... „ 3,98,02,532 


11. What wore the iiroportions held in Government securities, and how distributed 
among the several (jirclcs ?— The amount of securities was about 4^1 per cent, of the amount of 


notes ill circulation, and were d 


isttibuted as follows 


Calcutta 

Allahabad 

Lahore 

Nagpore 

Madras 

Calicut 

Trichi nopoly 

Vizag.apatam 

Bombay 

KuiTaeliec 


... Rs. 1,51,70,019 
11,03,291 
.. „ 7,00,037 

5,47,881 
.. „ 30,02,815 

.. „ 1,00,059 

.. „ 1,00,059 

.. „ 1,00,059 

.. „ 1,80,78,282 


12. In whose names do the securities stand? — In the names of the Accountant General 
and of the Head Commissioner of the Department of Issue of Paper Currency. 


13. Where arc they held? — In the Currency Office in the Mint in Calcutta. 


M. What was fho highest point of paper issues from the Currency Department in 
B»)mbay? — Rs. 4,15,00,000 on 23rd September 1805. 

15. How was it protected?— 


By Silver coin 
Gold coin 
Silver bullion 
Securities 
Kurrachoe notes 


... Rs. 1,74,51,718 

„ 12 , 00,000 

... „ 29,70,000 

„ 1,80,78,282 

... ., 12 , 00,000 


10. What was the amount of issues on 12lli January ISOO? — The amount on the 
i2th January is not known here, but on the 13ih it was Its, 2,82,30,000. 

17. What was the total issues on 12th January 1800? — On the 13th it was 
Rs. 7,18,37,650. 


18. How was the circulation protected on 13th January in Bombay ? 


Silver coin ... 
Gold coin 
Silver bullion 
Securities 
Kurrachee notes 


... Rs. 43,06,048 

... „ 15,50,000 

... „ 51,70,000 

... „ 1,71,78,052 

... „ 35,000 


19. * Did the coin fall below 19 lakhs of rupees? if so, to what extent? — I cannot say 
I receive only weekly returns from the circles. On the 30th December it was Rs. 10,o3,7 19 
of silver coin, and Rs. 15,50,000 of cold coin. 
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20. And tlie note circulation in the hands of the public amounted to how much ?*— 
Rs. 2,00,45,000. 

21. Were Ihc (iovcrnmcnt securities held n^aiiist the Jlombay circulation available in 
Bombay? — The securities were all held In Cidcutta, and, consequently, were not available for 
sale in Bombay. They would, however, whenever necessary, have cither been transferred to 
other circles, or have been sold in Calcutta, and ilie proceeds transferred through the Govern- 
ment treasury to Bombay, so that, practically, the securities were available for the purposes 
of the currency in Bombay. 

22. Su])i)osing 20 lakbs (or 10 lakhs) of rupees worth of notes bad boon tendered for 
conversion into eoiii, could the Currency Depart mml bavii met the demand ? — No, it could not liavc 
been mot by the Currency Dojuirtmont; but in terms of Section 10 of Act XIX of ISGl, IJer 
]\lajesly^s Treasury Bank of Bombay would have been asked to repay coin to that (le])artment, 
to whatever amount retjuired, for the silver bullion which it had cxcliang(*d for coin with the 
Mint, and which amounted, oil the 2.Sth December 1805, to Us, 51,17,000. 


23. Wliat was the amount of 

paper issues in 

Calcutta on I2tli Jiiniiary 1SG(J? — 

Us. 2,98,07,600. 



24. How protected? 



Silver coin 

... 

... 11s. 22,90,291 

Silver bullion 

... 

... „ 1,00,00,(100 

Government securities 

... 

... „ ],.'it,70,019 

Notes of other circles 

... 

... „ 17,17,290 

25. Wliiit was llu! amount of issues one month later? and what were the relative proper- 

lions of coin, bullion, and securities at 

same date? — On 

12th I'Vhniary 18GC — 

Silver (*oin 

... 

...11s. 19,s;l,02l 

Silver i^iillion 

... 

... „ GO, 00, 000 

Government seenrii ies 

... 

... „],.j),70,()19 

Notes of other circles , , . 

... 

... „ 20,79, .170 

Total notes in circulation 


Rs. ... 2,5S,02,GI0 


20. What was the minimum amount of coin held during the past month of January in 
the Ciirreney Department? — Us. 7,01,051. 

27. What woulil have bcfcii the result bad 20 addif-ional Jaklis of notes been tendered for 
conversion? — PnynKiiit could not have been made without immediate repayment from the 
(joveriimcnt treasury for bullion taken from the ^lint., which would have been made, and llie 
Mint would have been put to woik night and day to produce nine laklis a day of coin out of 
the curremy de.servo of bullion, ivhich tlicn was Us. 99,00,000, 

28. T'^ndcr section 0, circles of issue may be established, and several circles have been 
so established. Will you de.sciibe Ibcir limits? 

The Calcutta circle includes all the territory under the Lieutenant Governor of Bengal. 

TIk; Allahaliad circle includes all the territory under the Lieutenant Governor of the 
North- Western Provinces and the Chief Commissioner of Oudh. 

Tlie Ijaluire <*ircle includes all the territory under the Lieutenant Governor of tlie Punjab. 

Hie Nagporc circle includes all ihc territory under the Chief Commissioner Central 
Provinces. 

'flic Madras circle includes the districts of Madras, North and South Arcot, and Salem. 

The Calicut circle includes the districts of Malabar, South Canara, and Coimbatore. 

Tlie Trichinopoly circle includes the districts of Tanjore, Trichinopoly, Madura, and 
Tinnivelly. 
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The Vizagapalam circle includes the districts of (ianjam, Vizagapatam, Godavery, and 
Kistna. 

The Bombay circle includes all the districts of the j»rcsidcncy of Bombay Projior. 

The Kurraclico circle includes the ])roYiiice of Sind. 

20. By the provisions of tlie Act, neputy Commissioners are bound to issue, on the demand 
of any person, promissory notes of certain denominations in c\cliange for current coin? Vcs. 

30. ITo\v many notes have been issnodtbroiigli subordinate circles ? Canyon iurnisb the 
gross total?— On the Hist January the value of the notes issued was Its. 00,(;7,()20, the 
number of notes being KM, 720. 

31 . In the Return fur July, Nagporc gives nearly 10 lakhs of ni])ees worth of notes issued, 
and in January lollowing only 17 lakhs, can you inform the (Commission why the issues con- 
tracted so mueli? — In July lS<)5,of the dO lakhs of rupees worth of mdes issued at Nagpove, 
20 lakhs wore sent to Caleutta, and were cashed at the head olliite. TIn‘sc notes commenced 
to be sent to Calcutta in ^March ISfio, and continued to be remitt(Ml, until in July, when they 
rose in amount to 20 lakhs of rupees worth. A demand for r(‘initf:inc(‘ to Xagpore then set in. 
and on the iiOtli J uly, the Accountant General in Calcutta paid 22 laklis of rup»*cs lor. Xagpore 
notes. Ill October there was a further demand for tliesi* notes, and the halance was almost all 
taken up, so that by the 2jtli January ISOO there ivcre only Us. oySSO of Xagporc notes 
loft on hand, niosily unlit for rc-issue. 

32. TIic notes are ])ayable both at Nagpore and in Calcutta? — Yes. 

33. Kid these notes ev(‘r outer into actual cin^ilation, or W(‘re they m(?ivly used lor the 
pur])osos of being rcmilte<l? — Very few were in nctivi*, eirciilalion j nearly all wen? taken 
by incivliants and traders for the purpose of remiKing moiuy. 

IM. Kid yon advertise 28 lakhs of ni])ees worth of them as available here? if so, for 
how bmg, and were they ultimately eancelled? — U]>wards of 2(> laklis of rn]»ees worth were 
advertized as available for a fortnight in July ISGo, uf wliieli 22 lakhs were, as already stated, 
taken up by the Accountant General, 

33. Kid their oneash men t and the encashment of Lahore and other circle notes materially 
diminish your available coin in Cal<*iitta when tlic (kdeiilta cinailation ])aper was eonlracling 
and when coin was urgently reipiiml ? — Xot at the time, but of bite tin? roin in the head 
oflice of issue was riuicli diminished r»y a large intlu.x of Lahore notes that were presen ted at 
.a time when \ cry largo amounts of coin had been cxelianged with the !Mint for hiillinii. If 
the currency coin ha<l not been so largely exchanged lor the Alint bullion, the ea>hing of 
Lahore and Nagpore notes would in?vcr have materially alU'cU'd tin? eoin resiave, as the 
amount of notes cashed was comparatively small. 

30. Have you eomplied with the proeedurc of the Act, Seetimi 11, in hohling in (kileutta 
Government securities fur the whole of the issues tlironghout India? — Yc*s. 

37. Are you of opinion that at Nagporo, Allahabad, Lahore, or other centres of circles, 
you could sell Government securities to meet a coutraeliug c?urreney ? — f cannot, say. 

38. ITas the transfer of the duties hitherto diseharged by thi? Bank to the (hirreinw 
Department in the Mint entailed additional labor and expense? — Ves, the work cannot he 
carried on without incurring expense. 

31). What is the probable addition to establishment and cost of a<?eommndation ?— Tlie 
additional establish men t is not more than Rs. 1,25(1 monthly, and the rent of the premises 
now occupied for the lix(?liange Ofliee is Us. 50 monlbly. 

40. Have you sufficient accommodation witliiu the Mint for the purpose ? — No, no 
accommodation whatever. 


j) 
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'll. Has the change proved convenient to the public and the Mint? — Inconvenient to 
both. 


12. Has tlic coin properly belonging to the Currency Department been sufficient to meet 
the encashment of notes tendered for conversion? — Yes, and to give assistance to the Mint. 

lo. To what extent did 3 ’oii Jlill back on the coin properly belonging to the Govern- 
ment ))alance? — The Currency Department has never been obliged to fall back on tlic coin 
pro])erly belonging to the Government balances; on the contrary, it has largely assisted the 
(iovernment balances by exchanging coin for bullion whenever coin was rcijuired. 

J 1. Did you ever consider the convertibility of tbe note euduiigereJ from want of 
coin ? — Never. 


lo. At wliat date were subordinate circles (‘slablisbcd?— 


May ISO I 
August 1 SO 1 


Allahabad. 

Lahore. 

Nagpore. 

CalitJiit, Trichinopoly, and 'N'izagapatam. 
Kiirraeheo. 


• 10 . 


Septeinbia* ISO) |. 

January 1805... 

June 1S05 ...... 

AVliat was the exact po.siiion of the paper circulation prior to their establishment?— 
Oil olUli April ISO I- the notes in circulation amounted to ... Rs. 5,08,00,001) 

On -OOli duly „ ••• )y 

On 2 /111 August „ ••• « 

On iilst December „ ••• }» 

On oOlh April 1805 „ 

•17. What was the amount held in Government securities at the date of the establish- 
mciiL of sucli sub<»rdiiiale circles? 


0,01,02,750 
0,:b;,50,02l) 
7, IS, 05,0 1 () 
7,08,20,720 


On 80th April I SO |. 

„ 80tli duly to •‘list Uocember .1801 
„ 80 til April |S05 


Rs. 8,00,10,080 
„ 3,08,05,01 1 
„ 8, OS, 01,001 


•IS. 


held?- 


AV lijit is the amount in Govoriuncnt scourities at this date? and at what value 
Xoniinal ainuuiil Its, 8,0 1,70,07 1, cost jirice Rs. 3,08,01,001. 


'10, AN ere iiolos of all denominations freel>' issiioil to the puhlic on the establishment 
ol’ such circles oy the ii>pecl.lvo DepiOy Cnminissionors ? — Ves. 

50. AVere such iustnictioiis subset jueiill^^ modi lied ; if so, to what extent? — Ves, with 
a view to ])revenl the notes ludiig used for rcinillanccs, instructions w<n’e issued in Circular 
No. 2022, dated 20th Sejiti iulu r 1st;:) (Appendix II, ]iago ii), directing that the larger notes 
slioiild not. be issued when required for I’cmiittancc. 

51. By whose authority ? — I5y the orders of tlic Government of India. 

52. AA'Iiat ciivninstancis h'd to the investment of the last order in Government .‘^ocur 
ritlos? — It was invested by the orders of the Government of India, and not by the Head Com- 
missioiu'r. 


58. Is thfiChiei*Comniis>ioiier of CiiiToncy bound to act on his own judgment in making 
such investments, or dues he act under the orders of superior authority ? — The Head Commis- 
sioner is simply an executive, and acts under the orders of su|»erior authority. He never 
makes investments, but. merely pays away the money for them when ordered to do so. 

5 1. AVhat is llie main oliject of a well regulated paper circulation? — If tlie paper circnla- 
tion were tliat ol a Hank, the main object would be profit to the Jlank. If the paper circulation 
were that of a (lovernmoiit, 1 sh<iuhl understand the main object to be, to provide a sclf- 
supponing currtmiry that would l)c eeunomical to the State by saving the metallie curreney 
from wear and tear, and eoiiscijuiml depreciation; and this would bo eeonomical to the public by 
eiiabliiio. thi‘ ordinary monetary traiisacliuiis of the day to be carried out with the minimum 
l.'iK’tn* and maximum convenience. I understand every other object to- be subordinate to those. 
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55. What was the authorized paper circulation of the Banks of Bengal^ Bomhay^ and 
Madras prior to the passing of the Currency Act ? 

66. Against which they were bound to hold J of silver coin in reserve, were they not, in 
common with all other liabilities, payable on demand? 

57. Thus about four crores of silver coin might be liberated and rendered productive? 

58. What was the actual average circulation of the Presidency Banks ? — I do not know. 
I have no information on the subject, nor have 1 the means of obtaining the data that would 
enable me to answer the last three questions. 

69. W^ill you turn to the last published statement, and tell me the amount of the Govern- 
ment currency notes in the hands of the public? On 3 1st January ISOQ the total amount of 
notes issued was 7,07,99,090, of which Rs. 17,43,4*30 were notes of other circles held at the 
head ofliecs of Calcutta and Bombay. 

60. * And the amount of coin and bullion held in reserve ? — 

Silver coin ... ... ... lls. 1,80,13,128 

Gold coin ... ... ... „ 50,000 

Bullion ... ... ... „ 1,11,90,000 

61. Was not the circulation of the Banks constituted under the old Ch.arti^rs almost 
exclusively confined to Presidency cities ? — I think so. I do not remember ever having seen 
a note of the Bank of Bengal in Upper India. 

62. It was not legal tender ? — ^No. 

63. No branches of the Banks were established prior to 1862 ? — No. 

6 1. Would it he too much to assume that if like facilities had been given by Government 
by instructions to.Mofussil treasuries to receive notes of the Presidency Banks, that like results 
would have been atiiiiued with the cslaldishment of hraiicluis, viz,, Bengal (10), Bombay (19), 
^Madras (6) ? — I do not think that the notes of any Bank would circidaie equally with 
( lOYcrnmcut notes. 

65. W^hat are your reasons for so thinking ?— From my knowledge of the people of the 
country. 

66. Can you favor tlie Commiib.*c with the amount of currency notes held in tlie Mofussil 
by the Government treasuries? — I have no means of knowing. 

67. Has the establishment of circles tended, in your opinion, to promote the extension of 
the note currency, due regard being had to the amount held in the Government treasuries? — A 
certain extension has, of course, followed the establishment of cireh.'s of issue, but it has been 
very limited when compared with tlie trade and extent of the country throughout which the 
notes were made a legal tender. As is desirable, portions of the local treasury balances arc 
held in notes, the amount of which will iu the aggregate be very large, so thiit looking to the 
area through which the notes can circulate, there is as yet practically no useful note circula- 
tion in the country. T think it probable that whatever ai^tual cinailation there is, it will be 
found to be confined to European stations, large towns, and lines of railway. But, bearing in 
mind the extent of the interests and influences that arc opposed to the introduction of a Paper 
Currency, the condition, education, and character of the Natives of India, and that in many 
parts of India the system of barter is only now giving place to a Silver Currency, the intro- 
duction of a Paper Currency must be of the slowest possible growth, and I am not surprized 
that so little progress has been made. 

68. Tlie currency system having failed to find favor, or to meet the requirements of the 
mercantile portion of the public, are you of opiuiou that notes of a lower denomination would 
be readily received by the lower classes in payment of wages and small purchases ?— It is not 
admitted that the currency system has failed to find favor with the mercantile community, nor 
can it be said to have failed to meet the reciuircments of that body, because it docs not provide 
them with ready moans for making remittances. I believe that a 5-riipcc note would circu- 
late better than notes of a higher denomination with tlic lower classes, because taking the 
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monetary transactions of these classes^ the larger number must be of the lower value, and in 
the payment of wages T do not think it would ever be found profitable to pay in a manner that 
would entail loss on the labourer^ as any such loss would in time adjust itself and fall upon 
the payer. I submit a memorandum kindly furnished to me by the Manager Oriental Bank, 
Ceylon, showing the circulation of 5«rupcc notes of the Bank in that Island and his experience 
on the subject : — 

My experience in tliis Island tends to support your opinion that the issue of notes of 
Rs. 5 is more likely to meet the requirements of Natives, and on that account they will 
circulate more freely amongst them than notes of a larger denomination. 

I enclose a memorandum giving the amounts and the several denominations of the notes 
composing the circulation of the Hank under my management during the six months ending 
liOth December 1805. 

From this memorandum it will appear that the 5-rapec notes constitute rather less than 
‘‘ one-third of the whole amount in circulation. 

At our Tfp-country branches, where arc issued only notes of Rs. 5 and Rs. 10, the 
circulation of the former exceeds one-half of the total amount. 

As wo re-issue the notes and do not keep any record of the denominations rc-issued, I 

unable to give figures showing the relative time that each denomination remains in 
circulation ; but as a matter of experience, it is well known that the smaller remain in the 
hands of the public much longer than the larger denominations. 

I may add that we commenced issuing 5 -rupee notes early in 1 854, at the request of many 
" of our planting constituents, to enable them to pay the monthly wages of the coolies on their 
estates in a more convenient form than that afforded by the 10-rupco notes, which, indeed, 
were almost useless for the purpose. Tlie 5-rupee notes are to the present day largely availed 
of in making such payments, and arc readily accepted by the coolies, who, as you arc doubt- 
less aware, are drawn almost entirely from the laboring classes of Southern India.^^ 


Memorandum of Oriental Bank Corporation Notes in Circutation hi Ceylon during six months 

ending 30M December 1 S65. 


18C5 

Kfl. 5. 

Rs. 10. 

Rs. 50. 

Rs. KK). 

Rs. 500. 

Ri. 1,000. 

Totati. 

July 

59,98^ 

87,720 

27,860 

19,405 

1,950 

7,300 

204,277 

August ... 

61,337 

89,520 

29,860 

19,005 

3,800 

10,600 

214,122 

Sepi ember 

59,691 

88,511 

26,860 

18,225 

2,350 

7,700 

203,337 

October ... 

61.,937 1 

99,201 

32,010 

23,855 

2,800 

6,300 

229,133 

Novonibor 


1 

31,790 

1 ' 

23,065 

4,250 

9,600 

238,994 

December 


i 

1 

36,950 

22,705 

3,850 

6,500 

250,592 


69. Do you not think that the establishment of circles, which practically reduces notes 
beyond their respective circles into hills of exchange, and, as such, subject to heavy dis- 
count, retards instead of promotes the extension of the paper circulation among the Natives ? 
— I do not think that it can be justly said that the establishment of circles retards instead 
of promotes” the extension of the circulation of notes. I think that the larger the circles 
arc made, the greater will bo the circulation in proportion, so that it would Ijo desirable, if 
possible, to have one circh? for each Presidency, or still better for all India ; this, however, is 
not possible, and the question is how far the circulation can bo promoted by giving to any 
notes the maximum area of circulatiou. I think that the locomotive population will be the 
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first to find the benefit ot, and appreciate a paper circulation^ and that it is only through 
them and by their example that the resident population of India Avill understand, appreciate, 
and use currency notes. 

70. Mr, .Fjits/imffion,~y/hvLt facilities should be given for cashing notes— would you 
prefer the extension of the present plan of separate (drcles with separate notes for each circle— 
would you increase the number of circles, or adopt Mr. Wilson^s plan of sub-circles — ^)r 
would you have one universal note for all India, to l>e cashed at the Presidency towns only 
or at any Government treasury. And how would you propose notes of one circle should ho 
exchanged for those of another ? — To introduce a proper currency, it is, I think, necessary to 
give the notes the maximum area of circulation and the ^maximum facilities for convei‘sion> 
which amounts to having the greatest possible number of olHces at which a note can be 
cashed ; as soon as notes are understood and really circulate, they will less often be converted, 
and the same number of cashing offices will not be rcfpiired then as wore originally desirable 
for the purpose of introducing the notes. Theoretically, Government revenue treasuries 
should have nothing to do with a note circulation; but I think Government treasuries will be 
found from the position they occupy throughout India to l>e the only practical means of intro- 
ducing the Paper CuiTeney. I would, therefore, place the Head Commissioner of Issue in the 
Accountant Genorars Oilicc directly subordinate to the Accountant General, and ho should, as 
far as possible, regulate the relative amount of coin and notes to be held in every local 
treasury, so as to give the maximum facilities for conv^erting notes whenever wanted. I would 
exchange notes even at any small outlay at all Government treasuries, and I would arrange, 
as far as possible, with all branch Banks to cash and exchange notes at par, and make as many 
treasuries as possible sub-otru'cs of issue. I would propose that only the broad prli^ciples of 
the currency be enacted by law, and tliat the details of circle limits bo provided for by 
Government notification, so as to admit of alteration from time to time as found necessary. 
I see no way of putting notes of the value of Rs. 1,000, 500, 100, 50, SJO, and 10 into cir- 
culation except in circles, which should be as large as possible, and I think 20 and 10-rui>ec 
notes might poesibly be allowed to run current along all railway lines. I think a distinct 
5-rupeo note fur all India might be issued. That it should be convertible at any treasury that 
had available funds to the extcuit of Rs. 20 to one individual in a day, and that cut 5-nipec 
notes should only be convertible at Presidency towns and at centres of circles in lines of 
railway. That, as far as possible, all Government treasuries should issue 10-rupcc and 5-rupce 
notes in cxeliangc for notes of large denominations. If a 5-rupi^e note enters largely into cir- 
culation some facililics for renewing old and worn out notes will be required in many parts of 
the country, for small notes cannot be expected to travel long distances to centres of issue 
for renewal. 

71. Mr, Anderson, — Can you *glve infonnation as to the average amount of the issue of 
large and small notes (i. e,), in what proi)ortiun are the amounts held? — ^The Calcutta 
notes on 31st January were as follows : — 


lO-Riipcc Notes 

• • • 

... 


... 1,72,443 

20 

• •• 

... 


... 1,01,240 

60 

• • ft 

• • • 

• •• 

47,641 

100 

• ft ft 

... 

« ft ft 

48,911 

500 „ 

• • ft 

... 

• •• 

7,022 

1,000 

ftftft 

... 

ft ft ft 

11, 9U 


Total ... 3,89,177 pieces. 

Value— Rs. ...2,01,47,500 

72. The Prejtidenf , — understand you to say that notes arc used more for remittance 
than circulation ?— In Nagporc certainly more for remittance. 

73. Mr. Maine . — Has any inconvenience arisen from this?— No. 
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7-1. Mr. Bkhon . — How much coin from the currency department has been set free 
accordinj;^ U) the pre.sont arranjjements ? — To the extent of the investment in securities, now 
nearly four crores of rupees. 

75. And supposing there had been a similar amo.int in circulation by the Bank under 
the old Charter, how much coin would it have been entitled to set free? — I do not know. 

70. You state that, on the establishment of the several ])rovincial circles, notes of all 
denominations wore freely issued to the public, but that these instructions were subsequently 
mudified, — what was the g'cneral nature of these instructions ? — The Circular of Government 
No. 20^2, dated 20th September 1SG5 (Appendix II, ii)^ herewith submitted, shows this. 

77. T^e TremUhl . — llow is it th.at the notes accumulate at the local treasuries, and 
why are they not taken out for cireulatioii ? — The same action that, according, to iny pers jiial 
knowledj'O and experience for many years, obstructed the issue of copper and small silver coin 
from Government treasuries now obstructs the issue of noti\s, .and it. is this that the Native 
trciisui'crs, who are in the enqiloy of Governincnt, are of the class of sliroffs whose interest 
it is to discredit the notes, so as to deprive them of a standard and give them a llnctnating 
value, as in that cemdition they become aii article in which they can deal with profit. 
Government Native treasurers, therefore, are opj)oscd to ihe issue of notes, and thoug^h, of 
course, the ]»ower of a Native treasurer is only eflective for the pur}>ose, in ])roportion as he is 
uncontrolled, still wlicn a Depuly •Collector is overhiirthened with work, and Natives do not 
care to complain, much can he effected, 'i’ho public understand so litllo of tlic condition nu- 
dor which notes circulate th.at Ihev are at the nu‘rey of the hanks and bankers, who do all 
they can to discredit the notes. In explanation of this, I submit a (forrespemdenetj between 
the Bank of Bengal, Agra, braueli, and the tJneovenaiited Service Bank, whereon the furnufr 
ol)jected to receive Allahabad notes in payment of a cheque (Ap|>en(lix III, page ii) ; also a 
letter from Commissioner (d‘ Customs, Bombay (Appendix J\', page ii). 

78. Tlioii how is it that notes are taken for remittance? — Bankers and sliroffs well know 
tlic valut» of iiote.s, and, of course, u.se tlmm wheneviU’ it i.s to tlieir interest, or eonviMiienl to 
do so ; but they also use every endeavour to discredit the notes, and to reilui.*e them to a cf)n- 
dition of Huctiiating value, as in that condition they ])ecome safe bills in wliieh they can 
])rolltably deal. Fiuther, notes alwjiNS interfere, more or less, with lolls of txil.aiigc. 

79. Mr, Mnhir, — ^'riien it is not from dist i n.«<t of the .ability of the Governincnt to cash the 
notes? — Not the least; not'.;s interfere w'ilh the system of Imomlccs ; and so long as they 
can be discredited so as to tluctuato in value, they will provide the means fur a profitable 
discount business. 

''‘0. Mr. ZM-v/Z/vy/fy/z.- 7 n answer to a question put to you by Afr. Dickson, whether the 
transfer to the currency depart incut of tin? busincs.s hitherto eonduot<‘d liy the Bunk of Bengal 
was inctjiivenlcut to the Mint aii<l to the public, y<ju ri'plied that it was inconvenient to ]x>th : 
slate your reasons for tlii.- a.^.^ertiou ? — It is inconvenient to tlie Mint, bocansc the work of a. 
currency oiliee and of the i.-.sne of rioles has no coiniecl ion whatever w'ith minting. Indeed 
il i.s so entirely foreign to the work of minting that it diverts the train of thought of tho 
Mint Master ami his ollieers IVom their proper work to a totally dilferenl lino, and, of course, 
to the detriment of both works. The work of minting is one that re(piires constant deliberate 
Iboiight, and careful consideration ; whereas tho work of the currency rcipiiring every spare 
moment that can be given to it does 'not permit, .any subject but the bare executive arrange- 
ment of the Mint btdng gone into. The tniiniiig and qualilleatioti riwjuired from a Mint 
ISFastcr arc by no means those required from a Conuiiissionor of (hirreucy, ami I do not think 
they will ever be foimd to exist in the same individual, I'he regulations and arrangements 
necessary for llio safe w«)rking of a Mint are irksome and objoetioiiable in a cuiTcncy office, 
juul limilly ill Calcutta the work of either the Mint or eurreneqr department is as much as 
one man can efficiently perform. It is ineoiivcnient to the public because, 1#^, the Mint is 
far away from tlic busiueSs part of the town, and because tberc is no accommodutiun 
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in tlie but, in consoquenco of tliis, arrangements liiive boon made io transfer llio 

currency oxchanffo department to the treasury buildinjjs, when no iiicoiiveiiieiiee will he 
caused to tl)c public. 

81. Mr, Mahifi, — Then the i neon venienec arises only from locality? — Yes, from locality 
and want of accoininodatiou. 

S;i. Mr, Lushhif/foii , — With additional establisliments and with the transfer of the business 
of tlie currency disparimcnt to llie treasury biiildinj»'s, could not the o[)cratioii of casliiii^* 
notes be as conveniently done by the (lovcniment as by the Hank? — Yes, it will be more 
convenient for the public, but I tliink that an otliccr, not tlie ’.Mint ^Master, should be the 
Head Coiiiiriissioner of Issue, and that ho should have uothiiift* else to d«), 

88. Your answer does not include the expense incurred at the olrelos ? — Xo. 

81. The Prciil(le}d , — Arc you aware that notes arc not cashed except at a dis(*ount? — Yes, 
they are oltcn cashed at a diseoiiut, 1 have had several instances brou.L,d>t to iny notice, — one 
at Delhi, where an officer was ehar< 3 »-i*d 2 per cent, discount for receiving; a Laluire note in 
payraoiit of a coulraet, and he liein^ igimraiit of the law paid the discount : the other, of a 
casein lloinbay. The practice is thc^ rub*, not the exception, fur bankers, Muro])cau and Xativi-, 
charge discount whenever they arc able. 

85, Mr, Maine , — What was the discount charged ? — At Delhi 2 per cent, was eliargod. 

SG. Mr, (irejj , — Ho you think a 5-rupee note would be acceptable, if there were only the 
Bame facilities for cashing noU's as at present? — I think even under existing facilities for 
cashing notes that a h-rupee note would be more aceeptalde than a 1 0-rupee iu>te is now, 
in proportion as it is more suited to the wants of the mass of the people, hut 1 tliinh it: possible 
to make a 5-rujH.‘e notv* very acceptable by issuing one universal note for all India under the 
arrangements before stated. 

87. Have you ever tbouglit how those facilities should be allurdcd? — Under certain 
reslrictions through local treasuries. 

88. You said just now that the <*stabli.shmeiit of circles tends to retard theprogre^ift of a 
i*aper Currem y : do yoti think, to take an extreme case, that if there was an issue from every 
distriet treasury, and the Natives of every district were abb*, oonse(|ueiitly, to take their 
iioti's and gtd. them iminodiately (•hang(*d for coin at the district treasury, that a Paper 
Currency would llieniby heeoino uiiaceeptable to the Natives ? — I. have never thought of this 
point, because the establislunent of di’^^triet issues seems iinpraelicnble. 

8t). Mr, LunhiiujLeii , — Did not the Bank receive a large commission for e-:lablishmonts ?— 

Yes. 

00. Are you under the lrn[)rcssiou that Covornraont has gained by tlio transfer of the 
cuiTciiey from the Danks ? — Yes, the expense to the country has been diminisIuMl. 

91. Taking the percentage paid to the Bank, and the amount, of the expenses incurred by 
the head office at (.'alcutta, the result will be iit favor of the currency doi»arlineni ? — l)ooi<ledly 
so. The coinniissioii to the Bank of Bengal on a circulation of Ks. 8,20,()9,t)0() would he 
lls. 20,000 a mouth, whereas the additional expense (lovernment has been put to since the 
transfer of the exchange business from the Bank has been less than Tls. l,80i) a month. 
There is no set-oil against the risk from cashing forged notes, for the Treasurer is ro.spon?i- 
ble for such payments, awd, up to date, no furgeil note has passed undoteeled cither heiv 
or, as I believe, at the Bank. 

92. Mr, Ceivie , — Bearing in mind that the general treasury is now on the proniis«'s of 
the Bank of Bengal, and that the Bank of Bengal has been ap])oiuted tlie .^ole agency f.)r 
transacting the business of the (jovernment, do you not think that lln* Bank ])reiulM-s would 
be the most convenient ])laeo for issuing and cashing notes?-— I* or the Bank ol' Bengal llni 
arrangement would doubtless be the most convenient; indiicd, 1 tliliik if the <*i!ireney (dliee 
were so placed, the Bank could force a largo amount of its legit iniati; Wiirk on the eu.reiiey 
at a saving to the Bank and euiiiioquent expense to the eurreuey, aud tliat in this matter the 
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currency would be obliged to do tbe work, while the public would get no advantage whatever 
from the arrangement. For the public, the arrangement would not be convenient, as those 
who employ tlie Hank of Bengal would not go to the currency office at all. The people who 
deal with the currency office .ire those who have no Bankers. The position of the Bank of 
Bengal, as far as regards ihe custody of notes and coins, &c., being located in a convenient 
part of the town would bo unexceptionable. A Government note office niulcr distinct 
control should not be in the premises of the Bank of Bengal, where two authorities could not 
fail to clash. It should bo a distinct office located in some convenient spot. 

93. Jfr, Gref/, — Is it not an anomalous arrangement tliat every other demand against the 
State should ho pa 3 -ablc at one jilacc, r/V., the Government treasury branch at the Bank of 
Bengal, ami that for the one liability of cashing currency notes a separate and independent 
office should be set up in quite a diiiercnt locality? — Provided that office was cenliicul, cash- 
ing currency notes could bo equally' well conducted there. It would, of course, he an advantage 
to the constituents of the Bank that notes should ho cashed under its roof, but those who were 
not constituents of the Bank would not care where they went to get cash for their notes pro- 
vided the ])lace was conveniently situated. 

9 L Mr. LnsJihifjton . — Acconling to the last Currency lletnrns there is an increase of nearly 
two millions sterling in the circulation of 1834-05 over that, of 1803 04; liow has that 
occurred : is it to be accounted for b}'^ the increase of actual circulation or by the employment 
of notes for remittance purposes? — Of the increase of (2) two crores of rnpocs, 117 lakhs of 
rupees is the increase in the notes of the ])rcsidcncy towns, .nnd S3 lakhs of Rupees is the 
amount, of notes issued by the branch offices. The currency offitics have no data to show how 
much of the notes arc actually in the hands of the public. But, with regard to the ]>resideiicy 
notes on the 30ih April 1863, the Banks hold 20 per cent, in their balance, and 74 per cent, 
were out in circulation, which includes notes in the Government treasuries. As regards the 
branch circle notes, out of 83 lakhs of rupees issued, 15 lakhs of rupees were held in 
Calcutta, having been cashed here. 

95. What is the present system of cashing notes ? — ^flie notes arc received l)y an (jxamincr, 
who examines them as to their genuineness and wdth the list of stopped notes. He then 
enters their value and description in a cheque book and in a register, and hands the cheque 
over to the cashiiu-, who pays the party coin or other notes as demanded. 

90. How long does it take to give cash for notes in Csilcutta? — During February, up to 
date, transactions averaged lls. 475 iii value, and, on an average, were disposed of in 2.1: 
minutes per transaction. 

97. What time docs the office close ? — ^i\t 3 p. m. daily, except on Saturdays, when the 
oflico closes at 1 r. m. 

98. The PresldcnL — ^What become of notes when returned ? — ^Thoy are taken every evening 
and sorted, and are then sent to the issue department for re-issue, where they arc rc-cxainiiied ; 
when they arc found to be worn out they arc withdrawn from circulai.ion. The establishment 
would be a trifle if tlic notes were never re-issued, but the expense for providing new notes 
w'ould 1)0 upwards of 2 J lakhs of Rupees a year, according to the present state of the note 
circulation, and more if the notes are more extensively used. 

99. What is th(i reason the old notes arc rc-issucd : — the Bank of England never re-issue 
the Bank of England never issue any but new notes, and is not this a safety agaiust forgery ? 
—Yes, dirt and injuries to a not(! will always be of assistance in concealing bad work, and 
consoiiueiitly helps to pass a forgery. 

100. The Presidency Banks hold their reserves principally in currency notes, do they not - 
1 believe so, but I have only occasional means of knowing. I get a Return from the Bank 
of Bengal periodically, which is my only source of information. If the Banks followed the 
practice of the Bank of England, the signed notes in their balance would be considered as 
notes in circulation, the notes actually in the hands of the public would be considered as 
notes in active circulation. 
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101. Wlien tliey issued their own notes, the circulation of the Banks was only the amonnt 
actually in the hands of the public ? — No, for all the notes the Banks hold are paid for and 
are in actual circulation. I do not know what the Bank Charter provided for, as in any 
comparison of the kind, the amount of notes in active circulation sliould he contrasted. As 
regards the Bank of Bengal notes, the notes in the hands of the public should he the amount- of 
notes in activi^ 'Circulation. As regards the oiiiTeney notes, the amount of notes also with 
the jmblie, inc\)osVlLg those with the Bank of Bengal or any other Bajik, and those in llie 
Government tr.ld haics, would represent the notes in active circulation. 

lOil. If tlicrc was a Gold Currency, do you think that notes of the value of Es. 5 would 
circulate? Yes, I do not think that gold will interfere wiUi the ciieulatioii of notes. 

103. Have you reason to suppose that if notes of Rs. 5 were issucul, they would he readily 
taken by the public and kept in active circulatir»n in the mofiissil as well as in the ])resideucy 
town ?— No, notes will not for a long time circulate so well in the mofnssil as in towns, hut in 
proportion as other notes circulate in the mofnssil, so will o-ruj)ec notes cireiilate htlttr, 
being of a value more convenient to iliosc who will use them. 

101, Supposing no Gold Currency to bo legalized, and coins issued of the vahu* d' 

5 rupees, would there he the same want of 5-rupec nohjs as is assumed now to exist? — 
\es, there would, because, though gold might circulate at times when it was placed in eiri-ulaiion 
by a large influx of bullion, I cannot sec how grdd can remain and circulate permanently ami 
usefully in the country under the condition of a double standard. 

105. d//-. 7)l‘ho)i . — In the event of political disturbance or distrust, would not the 

Injlders of 5-nipce notes be tlic most likely to convert them? — Yos, they would. 

lOG. Tha Preddeni , — Have you ever considered the expediency of having a HuM 
Currenev ? — t have considered the <|ucstiou, hut I cannot attach any value to such opinions 
as 1 have formed, and 1 should give iliciii with hesitation. 

107. Have you ever hoard the Natives of India express a wish for a Gold CniTeney ?— 
Yos, 1 know that gold is popular with Natives ; gold is fumul in small quantities all over Imlia. 
It was the earliest known coinage. It was the currency of the Soutli of India u}) to a com- 
paratively late period, and has been traditionally connected with the times of the greatness 
ol its ]’>cople. (iold was largely paid l)y Natives of India as tributes, ainl even now forms a 
portion t)f every mi/zur. It wiis imported into India by the Romans during the first, 
century at the rate of . I I5(),(M)() per annum ill exchange for cotton and indigo. No silver is 

found in India, which faift, coupled with the proh.ability that the ivoaltli of India was formerly 
comparatively with foreign eounliics much greater than it is now, and such as to (‘liable its 
peo])lo to use gold as a currency, may account for its previous use and its piesent traditional 
]'.o|)uliirity. 

lOS. Do Natives anticipate that gold coin would ho taken more feely than rupees? — 
All that 1 have ever heard has beem a vague desire for a gold coinage. I have never iieui d 
from a Native a single practical suggestion on the subject. 

1 01). What (join would you jirefer to sec introduced? — The sovereign. 

110. Why do you prefer a sovereign to any Indian (‘oiu ?—T look to the Australian 
sovereign heing made identical with the English sovereign, in which case, it would bo the most 
economical aiTangeincni, as saving the country the cost of recoining a Gold Cunvimy, It would 
enable merchants, iix time of enicvgcncy and large influxes of bullion, to lay down their money 
ill India (Quicker and with certainty. A sovereign worth lls. 10 gives a decimal valuation, 
which is easier in accounts than that of 1 to 15 in the mohur. li ihc English sover«‘igii in? 
made a legal tender at Rs. 10, the cost of the rupc'c could be adjusted to that rate by an 
increase of Mint charges on silver, and until by re-action of foreign markets the ellWl ol those 
charges was nulUfied, the sovereign woidd pass current at lls. 10 to a sovereign, ^fho present, 
-rate of lls. 10*132 per sovereign would seem to show that an increase in Aliiit char<rcs on 
silver by 2 per cent., or iij) to 1*1 per cent, total charges, would effect the object. A slight 
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alteration in the copper coinage changed to bronze would make a very good decimal currency 
that wo\ild, when the time arrived to change the standard to gold, require only the depreciation 
of the rupee or 2-shilling piece to assimilate it to the currency of the mother country, 

111. When gold is in the form of a gold molmr, does it hear in the inofussil stations a 
higher relative value than a sovereign? — Whenever the gold molmr is in demand and bears 
a value above bullion, gobl is brought to the Mint for coinage; 0 * S '\,inies the case, 
but I have no means of knowing the relative value of sovereigns and nu 6. 

112. Mr, Mithic , — You have had a considcrahle niimher of soverc paid into the 
ciiiTency depiirlinent ? Yes. We have had so much as Its. 1 0,01, IS o worth of sovereigns at 
one lime, vh.y at Calcutta Its. 20, Oil, 420, at Jlombay Its. 17,00,000, and at Allahabad 
Its. 7<»o worlli. 

11:>. T/ie President , — When was that? — On the 2nd Se])tember 1805. 

111. Mr, Maniv, — And all these sovereigns were paid in at the rate of Its, 10 a 
sovereign? -Yes. 

115. What was the nominal value of a sovereign at that lime? — I do not know, but it 
could not have been more than its. 10. 

116. Mr. Cotric. — Were these I'higlish or Australian sovereigns? — I am not aware, they 
were riTi‘ived iiidiseriininalely. T have been asked to give Knglisb sovereigns when notes were 
presented, but 1 refused to give them, as I considered it right to carry out rigidly the intention 
of Governm(‘iifc, to i)liicc English and Australian sovereigns on the same footing. 

117. What is the reason that the price of a sovereign varies so considerably in India at 
different times? — I think it arises a good deal from the fact of its not being a l(»gal teniler, and, 
constvjuently, its price rises and falls according to supply and demand like any other commodity, 
and there is always a dt*maiid for English sovereigns from peopb* proceeding to Ibigland. 

118. Mr. Dichon. — Did not the Hank of Bengal tender at one time a certain mimbor of 
sijvereigns which you refuse<l to take*, because you would thereby have exeeedcMl ihe limit lixed 
bylaw? — Yes, ill August last, I refused to take more than 0 lakhs of rupees worth out of 
U) lakhs tendered, beiMUsc that sum would complete the maximum vvhieJi the Curreiiey Acl 
permitted me to hold against the issue of notes. 

119. T/ic President. — AVhat became of the sovereigns which aecumiilated at the curroccy 
department? — In Si'pteinher 12 lakhs of rupees worth were sent to the Bank in exchange for 
silver Imirmn hi'hl in the .Mini, which sovereigns wore, 1 believe, remitted to I'aiglaiid. In 
January 15 lakhs of rupees worth of sovereigns which lay dormant at Bomliay were sent to 
the Bank in exchaiigi* for rupees for romiitancc to Aladras, where, it was rciiorted, they could 
be readily disposed of at Hs. IfJ oaeh. 

120. Is gold ever brought to you for coinage?— A^cry seldom. 

121. And \vlii?ii it is brought what coins do you turn out?— Crold moliurs on!}'. 

122. :Ur. Maine. — Is the Australian sovereign purer than the English? — The amount of 
pure gold in ImiIIi coins is the same, and is I I;h00l2. The alloy in the English sovereign is 
copper. The allny in ihe Australian sovereign is silver and c(»ppcr. . 

12^5. T/tc President, — The present Gold molmr is coined at the rate of Rs. 15, is it not?— 
Nominally at Rs. I5, i. e., it enters into the accounts which are kept in rujiecs at that rate. 

121. What is the vahic3 of a sovereign relative to a gold molmr, the gold molmr being 
taken at Rs. 15 ?— Rs. 10-2728, or Rs. 10- 1-1. 

125. Mr. Maine , — Docs the gold mohur get into circulation? — Very seldom, if ever. 

12C. Mr. Bnllen , — What is the amount of line gold in grains in the gold molmr?— 105 
grains. 

127. Is the standard in the Calcutta Mint the same as in England (i. e.), 11 of pure 
to 1 1)1 alloy? — Yes, the standard is the same, the gold mohur weighs 180 grains. The 
sovereign and half-sovereign together weigh ISl'Ull. 
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128. What would be the objection of coining the gold mohur of 185 grains, making it 
of the same weight as the sovereign and half-sovereign? — ^There would be (no practical diffi- 
culties whatever in its coinage ; but if a new gold coin were to be coined, 1 see no advantage in 
making it equal to a sovereign and a half, whereas making it equal to a sovereign would l>o 
more acceptable, because it would introduce a decimal valuation which is far easier than 
one of 15 to 1. 

I:i9. Supposing the Cjovcrnment had declared a sovereign a legal tender, do you think 
the imblic would have taken the accumulation of sovereigns here and at Bombay? — Certainly, 
they would have done so. 

180. Supposing the Government to declare a coin eontaining ISO grains of sfandard 
gold a legal tender at Its. 15, would it not he more profitable to inq^orlers of sovereigns to 
send them into the Mint f(»r conversion into gold moluirs than to pay tlunn away as Rs. 10 ? — 
Yes, because he would get Rs. 10*3728 minus 1*025 per cent, for seignorage, a. c., Rs. 10*16*7(5 
for each sovereign. 

131. Then, practically, sovereigns c?ould not he kept in circulation ? — No, they would bo 
melted down. 

133. The VrefudenL — Do you consider that if sovereigns were declared a legal tender, 
and bearing in mind the relative price of bar gold and the sovereign, that they would ever 
be taken out of the currency dcjiartmcnt for circulation? — 1 think so at once. 

133. AVhat efl*eoi have Mint charges upon tlie relative value of gold and silver? — Mint 
charges could be so arranged as to regulate the relative cost of coins from the two metals, 
and sovereigns could 1)0 maclt3 to circulate atlls. 10, until a fall in the ]>ricoof silver, or a rise in 
the price of gold in foreign iiuirkcts, niillilied the arrangements in India. A Statement is 
given showing how the charges on silver affect the relative value of silver and gold (Appen- 
dix V, page iii). 

13 K Mr, JJkhoU : — What arc the Mint charges in Calcutta for eoinago of gold as 
compared with the Ihiglisli JMiiil charges? — ^The charges are given in the Rules for tljc receipt 
of Bullion into the Mint. (A]>pciulix Vi page iii). 

135. D<hjs the English Mint mak(! any charge*? — No. 
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i3G. The FresulenL — What is your position? — I am Accountant General of Bengal. 

137. Mr, rjushhifjton, — l]xclusivc of obtaining noto.s by tlie exeliango of silver, Goveni- 
meat treasuries are replenished with notes in two ways, arc they not, by the receipt of 
notes on account of Government dues and by indents from your ollicc? — Yt‘s. 

138. Do you exercise any interference in regard to tlie amount and to the deiiomiiiatiou 
of notes applied for in these indents; and state your reasons for interfering with the denoiniiia- 
tions ?— Certainly ; when a Treasury Oificer indents upon me for notes, I look to the state of 
his cash balance, and so judge for myself whether op not the indent should he complied with. 
The indents are, in many cases, very wild ; and while, on the one hand, I would readily comply 
with an indent from a treasury needing money and possessing facilities for selling notes, I 
should decline to comply with it in the case of a treasury with an already heavy balance. 
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whicU woxild 1)C thus increased by paper to bo immediately sold to the public for avowed pur- 
poses of remittance. Again, I rarely comply with indents for notes of high deuominution 
iinWc to a deficit treasury, well knowing that they arc not usually required for local eiretda- 
tion, but for remittance to Calcutta by purchasers, who thus throw the cost of transport of 
Lullion ou tlie State. 

]39. The Frcshlent . — AVliat right have you to interfere in the operation of the Currency 
Act hy interfering with remittances ? — Have you a right to stop that fniiclion of the eiirroney 
system?— Yes, in such cases; for I should be acting wrongly in throwing notes into a trea- 
sury already overhurdoned with silver, and watching an opportunity to remit its surplus to the 
presidency. In such a case, the Collector should, if possible, purchase notes from the imhlic 
for an etpii valent in silver, and so remit his surplus in the cheapest and most cojivonient form. 
Were J, on the contrary, to supply him with Jiotos on indent ad lihUmiy 1 should be hut 
increasing his cash balance, and so increasing the size of his remittance at a heavy cost to 
Government. 

140. Do you act by the orders of Government in such a case ? — I conceive so. Collectors 
in charge of treasuries not only have a discretionary power, but an? expected to exercise lliat 
iliserctioii by the orders of Government, dated 1 1) I h March 1802, which recite— '^t may he 
expected that there will be a leiideiioy to cmi>loy the now notes lo a eensidorablo extent as a 
means of remittance and for small ainouiiis among private parties, and in localities distant 
from Banks, it may be desirable that the Government should give laeililies for this puri> 0 !je ; 
]»ut it would be very objectionable if this were carried so far as to interfere with tlui legit imate 
operations of private enterprizc?, or with the system of supply hills to wliieh the public are 
accustomed, lilueh In matters of this des<‘riptiou must neoessarily be left to the diseretiem <»l 
the local oUicers.^^ If Collectors are expected to use their discretion, a fortiori, the Account- 
ant General who instructs Collectors should use discretion also. 

141. Have there been any complaints of indents for notes not having been complied 
with ? — Y'es. I can cite many instances. Indeed the Board of lleveiiue, in their report upon ihe 
circulation of Government eurreuey, notes in 1S61-65, stale — "Many odlcers complain that 
they are not supjdied with notes by the Accountant General upon their indents, and there 
can he no doubt that in many places very many more notes would go into circulation it tin; 
supply were free. The Board arc aware that there are as sound objcetioiis to the free of 
notes at some ])laces as there are to the free cashing of notes at ullicrs. But. they think that, 
at places where the Accountant General does not supply notes on indent, he should, at least, 
leave enough of the supply that Hows there naturally to meet the local demand. The Board 
have remarked that this is not always attended to. Notes have been withdrawn this year, 
for instance, from the Easbu-n districts that would have been readily utilized lliero. Of course, 
if, wdien the siqiply is below the demand, any portion of the currency is absorbed by tlie 
(h>vcrnm(Mit. for the piiriio.sc of its own romittanees, the ]ml)lic sutler."' In many of the 
instances ivhaTed to, I aseeri allied, before absolutely declining to comply with the indents, 
that the notes w'ere avowedly required for imrposes of remittance, and J, therefore, unless 
Hie treasury itself needed money, declined to comply with them. 1 have, however, in 
most eases sent supplies of notes of small denominations which might probably ho 
nselul for local circulation, Avithout iuconvenicnlly increasing my cash balances in the 
motussil. 


142. Mr. Lushington . — Be good enough to explain the terms mirpks and dcfcH Ircasu- 
y’lCS? — By a svipliis troasury is signified a treasury of a district whoso revenue exceeds its 
expenditure, and which, consocjucnlly, remits its surplus to the general troasury at Calcutta, 
or to some of the local treasuries, as instructed by me. The oiiposite to this, cr a treasury ot 
a district which has to be fed with funds', owing to its expenditure being in excess of its 
receipts, is called a deficit treasury. 
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14.3, Do you exercise sole control over the officers in charge of treasuries with rcroronoe 
to currency notes? — Not entirely, thougli, lam of ojunion, I onglit to do so. Collectors have, 
as it were, two masters, owing to the occasional interference of the Board of llcvcnuc with what 
I conceive to be purely my province. The Board have, for instance, written to mo on more 
than one occasion to the cilect that Collcc^tors arc without notes of certain thuioniiriations. I 
submit that, with reference to the regulation of resources, the Accountant Crtnieral should have 
undivided control over treasury oflicers. 

1-1-1. Are there one or more circh's in the Bengal presidency ? — There is one circh* only 
But there is a smaller circle within this which issues notes techniciilly known as No. 
notes from their having that mark stam])ed iiponihcm as a distinguishing mark. Those note^^ 
circulate in eight treasuries in the Assam territory. The idea of issuing them emanated from the 
Bengal Government, and was supported by one of my predecessors, the object in vit‘W being to 
sc(!ure convertibility in Assam by holding a reserve of silver to meet the issin^, and at the same 
time to assist tea jJaniers and others in inakijig remiltaiiees. Hotli the J5oard ol‘ Kcvciiue 
and myself are of opinion that the distinction might be abolished. They are of no use to 
planters who make their roinittauees to and fro by the safer channel of supply bills, or to the 
general public who arc much more in need of small silvco* and (•oj^por than of pajuu* to moot, 
local re([uircmerits. 'fhe wliole cirr*ulation of No. 1 notes is now Ks, 2, 50, out) only, of 
which the greater portion, or Us. l,7Sp)00, is in the treasuries, and a large sum is pndmbly in 
the Hank of Bengal at Calcutta and D.acca. No notes marked as No. T' notes are issued for 
a higher denomination than Hs. lOO, and there is. a small (‘stahli^lunent oiitertaiiicd at Kam- 
roop to work the circlOi Tliis costs Us. lUO per month, and might be altogether abolished witli 
advantage, 

115. "What were the reasons for making any oxeoption in favor of the Assam districts?— 
The object was to promote the circulation of notes in tli.at province. 

1 10. I low has tlic modllied system worked in Assam — has any inconvenience or any 
expense resulted to (loveninKMit 1 herefrom? — Tt has worked but poorly, none of the iiob.--? 
are ol a doiioTiiinatioii of m(»ro lliaii Rs. 100, and the m:ii**rily of ihese nolt's have always 
been lying idle cillior in the Assam treasuries or in the Ihink of I'engal. This tliosvs that 
the public (with occasional exceptions) use the notes for j)UJ 7 )oses (»f remittaiioe only. 

117. Reverting to the ordinary system in foret? in Bengal, might it not happen that if 
a Collector were fully supplied with notes on indent, and were to cx«-hange them as freely for 
: ilver, his treasury would he over-stocked with rupees, and (iovennuent would have to ineur 
a heavy ex]u*nsc in the remittanees of ^pceie to (^aleuUa, instead of the Colleelor making his 
remittances to the general treasury in parcels of notes by post? — Ves, such would be the 
teiuh'iiey. II a Collecb)r, for instance, not in need of funds, but bavlng a surplus ready f<»r 
remittance, were to be su])plied witli notes for the public convenience (»nly, his general l»alaiicc 
Would, in the first instanoo, he ineoii veil ion tly increased, and ultimately he would have a 
plethora of silver hy the sale of notes to the public, who, in using them for remittances, would 
simply bo transferring the cost of such remittance from their own shouldia-s to those of the 
State. If the notes wore to remain In the treasury, they would he lying idle, and Iho cash 
balance inconveniently inereaseJ without any corresponding advantage. 

i IS. J//. Arc these surplus treasuries you arc talking r)r?— \cs. 

1 11). Then there would be an advantage to Government ? — No. Ft would be advan- 
tageous for the Collector to receive notes from the puldic in exchange for silver uj) to tiie exten; 
of his intended remitt-mcc, by which his balance would not bo alleetcd, and his iviuiitauci* 
made in a cheaper form. But, hy receiving notes from tlic Government i')r sale to tin* 
public, he, would increase his cash balance, and, cbiii'e«picntly, the and cost of his own 
reiiiillaiiees. 
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150. Mr, Imltlngtmi, — Has it not hapiwned that in consequence of a Collector cashing 
notes too freely for silver ho has fallen short of the quantity of silver necessary for Government 
retiuirements, and Government has had to incur the cost of making a specie romittanco to the 
treasury in question to make up the defieiency ? — ^Yes. I can cite an instance which occurred 
about a year and a half ago, when the Colleetor of 13alasorc (a surplus treasury) cashed notes 
to such an extent that he drained his treasury entirely of silver, and was compelled to indent 
upon a eoiitonninous district lor Rs. 1,50,001) in wliolo rupees. In that iustaiice, the Collector 
should have ceased cashing notcs'as soon as they touched in amount an e(piivalcnt in value to 
the remitlancc which it was his intention to make. 

151. Mr. Mai nr, — Are the Collectors who come to you officers under the designation in 
the Act of De|)uty Coininissioncrs of Currency? — No. 

15:!. In what capacity do they (*onie to you for notes ?— They apply to mo as treasury 
c»lfi(.*ers for notes either to snjjply their own wants, or to issue to the ])iihlic in exchange for 
silver. The Hoard of Revenue arc of opinion, I heliovc, that Collectoi-s should issue notes 
whenever re(|uired hy the puhlic. I diller in this ojanion, and would i-onsider the actual require- 
ments of treasuries in regulating tin' supply of m»tcs, as otherwise the Government would he 
great losers in the cost of remit t an ees, .as well as hy h:iving to keep unnecessarily heavy 
halancos in tlie treasuries. There can be no reason why the Government, as well as the public, 
should not derive advantage from its own Paper Currency. 

I5.*b llte rrmidciit , — 1 our functions do not extend beyond Bengal Proper? — No. 

15 1-. Mr, IhinluiJ , — Is Halasore a .surplus treasury? — Yes. 

155. Are iu)t largo irrigation works going cm down there ?—Tlic Irrigation Company 
draw upon Cutt.ack ehieily ; the drawings in Balasoro are very small, Jind the Collector having 
cashed notes to such an extent was exceptional. lJnd(?r ordinary circumstances, I cannot 
sell l)ills on Halasore for above eight or thousand rupees a month. 

lofi. 2fi\ lm/tui(jion,—\l‘diXii any restrictions been imposed by the Govornment to prevent, 
the icoiirreiice of the inoonveiiieiice of Collectors cashing notes too freely ? — Therewereres- 
trii!ti<iiis contained in a N(dilieat ion piihli.shed at the iiilioductioii of the Governmeiil Papei 
Currency into India in the Ga:efie of March lUlh, ISO;!, which 1 have already quoted, ///rr— 
^^It may be expected that there will In; a tendency t«} employ the now notes to a considerable 
exleiit as a means of remittance and for small anioiiiits among |)rivat.e parlies, and in localities 
distant from Hanks, it may be desirable that the Govornment should give facilities for this 
purpose; but it would be veiy objeetionabh3 if this wev(3 carried .so far as to interfere with the 
legitimate operations of privatt3 eiitcrprize, or with tin? system of supply bills to which th.c 
j)iihlie .are aeeustomed.^^ Again, in April 1S65, in reference to an application from Lahore for 
four lakh‘s of rupees worth of notes of Us. 50Uand lls. I, (KM) known to be required for remittance 
purposes, the Secretary to the Govcrnnieiit of India, in the Financial DepartnuMit, wrote as 
follows: — “ll is not the intention of the Gov4*rnment of India to siip}>ly notes to local treasuries, 
which arc obviously intended to serve as ri*jniltane<*s for moreuntile Iransaetions in eoinieclion 
with Calcutta, and not for use in the subordinate eirelo to which they belong. Every facility 
should bo afforded to i)r()moto the latter object, and, of conrst*, there is no ol)jeclion to an exchange 
of small notes for silver at local trca.suries when required by private individuals for remittances 
on account of their own private affairs; hiil the Government must decline affording any such 
assistance when re(|nired for the purpose of trade or commerce. One of the chief ol.yccts of the 
Paper CuiToney is to ])roin<jle a free circulation of notes in the circles to which they belong, 
and not to undertake the remittance Inisiness of the eountry, which could only be carried out 
to the great doningerneiit of the Govcrnineot funds, and with great loss to the merchants and 
.-hrolfs /ho arc in the habit of carrving on exchange operations as a regular l u.sincss.^^ Not 
very long ago, the Hoiigal Govornment took up a case of a complaint from a native merchant 
at Chittagong, and referred it to me for opinion. The complaint was to the effect that the 
Collector, having • J ,000-rupce notes in his possession, declined to sell them for silver. I 
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considcrcd that the Collector had acted quite properly, because the notes were asked for avowedly 
for puriK)sc of remittance, and because the Collector himself needed them for rcmittane^^ to 
Calcutta. I communicated a copy of my letter to the Financial Depart incut, and my opiiiinu 
was approved of. 

lo?. Are not rcgislcrs kept lip by officers in charfi^e of treasuries of all notes received 
and paid out by them ? — Yes; and returned to the Ikmrd of llevenue. I do not re«jn ire such 
returns, as my office is one of accounts, and not of statistics. T am made aware, however, of 
the gross luimher of notes of every dtmominalion lying in each treasury on the 1st and lolli 
of every month ])y casli balance reports, of which 1 la-g to hand in a coj)y (Aj>pcml.ix X, 
page vii) with a compilation of the returns made hy Collectors to the Board of Ilcvenne 
(Appendix XV, j)ag(i xxiii). 

158. Do you consider that the circulation is comprised almost onfiroly to remit tanci‘ 
purposes, or that notes perform the function of money hy fre«*ly jmssing from hand Id hand? — I 
believe Unit ilio currency notes are ])rin(apally used for ]uirpc)ses nf reinillanee, and that 5<J 
miles away fr(»m Calciitbi they are never \ised in the ordinary transactions of every -day business. 

151). Is th(?ro any delay and ineonvonicnec in taking the numbers of notes ? — Tliere may 
be some little delay in taking the numhers of notes, and there can he no doubt that any delay 
or difficulty, liowevcr slight, in the way of casliiiig notes, would tend tr> make them unpopular. 
There is no expense atteinlant on taking the numhers, but it is oj)en to (piest ion wlietlicr tin* 
numbers of notes lielow a certain amount should be taken. In mercantile Banks, the numbers 
of notes of small denomination are not taken, and now not even in the cuiTeiiey dopaitmcnt, 
and I sec no necessity for pursuing a different course in the treasuries. 

ICO. Do notes pass freidy in the niofussil in private transactions ? — 1 believe that ii«»tes 
arc not known beyond 50 miles of Calcutta except for rcmiltaneo purposes; and that they rarely, 
if ever, pass from liand to hand at par in private transactions (Appendix XXXll I, ]>age xlvi}. 
Natives will not lake paper wlien they can get coin unless they can make a prolit by the 
transaeti«in, or unless they need the paper for remittance. 

l()l. Has the (rovernment NoHlication, authorizing the receipt of sovonugns in payment 
of (lovernmcnf. dues at the several treasuries, Jiad any result in causing sovereigns to be thus 
paid in ? — There is scaicely a soveivign in any treasury in Bengal, and I may say geiierally 
there are none. 

102. yVi?ry///(!?;//.—Wliat do you gather from this, that notes have a l(?ss value than 

the sovcnugii Certainly ; sovereigns are worth more lluin 10 rupees in evi.‘ry bazar, when^as 
notes are worth less than 10 rupees at any distance from Calcutta; and people will not, Of 
course, pay in sovereigns to the treasury under such circumstances. 

lG;i. ]\h\ Maine , — Then sovereigns do exist in the bazar? — T cannot say; they may 
exist in the bazars in and near the presidency towns, l>nl not probably in the country. 

101. The rtenident , — Does your experience tend to prove that If eireles were abolished, 
and there was one note only from IVshawur to Calcutta, that this would b(' dangerous to the 
State? — 1 think there would be very little practical dilfcrcnee, bec.aiise il would ]>e in^arly 
as easy and cost no more to send a note from IVshawur to Calcutta to be cashed as it is now 
to send itfroni IVshawur to Tjahore. 

165. If circles wore abolished, how would it be safe to ensure eonverf ibilily ? — If notes 
wore to be made coiivcrtiblo at treasuries, only b}*^ liaving large reserves of coin at (‘very 
treasuiy, but they would be conv<?rtiblo, as now, only at the oflun* of issue or its agent. 

160. Could you compel people to send notes in sueh a ease from iip-eouiitry to 
Calcutta ?— Yes, because if there was oidy one circle, J presume tliis woidd be at Calcntla. 

167. Would not tliis lie tantamount in the Native mind to inconverf ihility ? — Xot more 
so than at present. A Native at IVshawur now must, send to Lahore to get. lii.s note cashed, 
and, as communications increase, there will be no appreciable dillerence hetwoen sending it 
there or to Calcutta. 
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168. Practically, the note is inconvertible except at a discount? — Yes, I believe it to bo 
inconvertible at any distance from Calcutta except at a discount Axed by the purchaser. 

1 69. Have yon ever turned your attention to one note for all India ? — ^No, not for all 
India ; but 1 have often considered the plan of havinf^ one note for each ' Presidency ; indeed 
this is, in the absence of any restriction to compelling up-country circle notes to he cashed 
at the presidency town, practically the case already. 

170. Mr. Maine. — Most of the notes are used to remit to Calcutta ?— Yes. 

171. The President.— hi\A Wwy M And their way to the currency depart ment? — Notes 
Tcmitted by orders from my oAice arc sent to the Bank of Bengal, where they arc credited to 
Government as part of the general cash balance. 

172. Then outside the jircsidcncy towns notes arc only used for rcmittauce? — Beyond, 
say 50 miles, I believe that tlicy are almost entirely so, and that they are but little known in 
onlinary Iransacjtions between man and man. I am borne out in this view l>y statistics, which 
show the number of notes lying idle in the several treasuries and their proportion to the 
general cuiToncy. 

173. Would this result be diminished by only having one circle? — They Avould probably 
lie idle, as now, except where purchasers needed them for purposes of remittance. 

1 7Jf. Mr. Lushing Ion. — ^Would it aAcet our average balance ? — It would affect the aggregate 
in the w.ay I have already shown. At present, notes sirnl silver alike are twated as so much 
cash, and my duty is to sec that the actual amount of silver in the hand of each Uolloc.'tor is 
suAicient for his recpiirements only. If there was one circle only for all India, and notes 
were to be cashed, .as has been suggested, at every treasury, I should have not only to look to 
this, but also to see what additional amount of silver each treasury officer would be likely to 
re(|uirc to meet a sudden presentation of notes by the public for payment. 

175. What proportion of notes is paid in for revenue? — By tlic Return of the Board ol‘ 
Revenue, ali’cady handed in, it would .appear that 113 lakhs of rupees have been paid in in 
notes, the whole laud revenue of Bengal being four millions sterling. Large landholders 
sometimes 2 )ay a great deal in notes — for instance, the Maharajah of Burdwan [)ays in a large 
proportion of Iiis revenue in notes of the denominations of Ru])ees 500 and of itupees IjOOO 
each. These large notes are never ordered irorn the Bank of Bengal u|)-country, or oidy to 
a limited extent: not more tluxn lOO were sent in the year 1 SGl-65. They are sent from 
(^dcutta, therefore, by jirivate individuals to their constiluenis in the mofussil, and so move 
round in a circle. 

176. Mr. Maine, — Arc tlioso notes you send tt) Collectors paid for by you at the ^lint? — 
No, I get them from the gdncral treasuries at the Bank out of the general cash balance. 

1 77. Mr. Lushinfjlon. — 11:iis must affect the treasury balance then ? — Yes. 

178. Mr. Maine, — What (piantity have you taken from Iho treasury balance ?— In 
1S01-G5 I And Rs. 1,53,00,000 sent irom the Bank to the inolussil treasuries, but this does 
not tally with the figures given by the Board of Revenue, as they include what have been 
sent to the brandies of the Bank, which docs not enter into iny statement, 

179. The President. — Great variations of notes from lime to time take place, do they 
not, in payment of raw ^xroduce, &c, ? — I am not aware of such disturbing influences in Bengal 
to any extent, but they exist in the u]i-couiitry eirclcs, 

180. Then there is a disturbing influence in other parts of India, but not in Bengal? — 
Not to an extent to cause inconvenience. 

ISl. I SCO tliat, on the IGth of January 1866, the Calcutta note circulation was Rs. 
8,94,00,000, and on the 17tli of February only Rs. 2, 63, .36, 000, how has this arisen ?— Probably 
beiause large remittances were made to the Bank of Bengal on account of revenue kists. 
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CLAUD HAMILTON, Esq., caused in and examined. 

182. The What is your occupation ? — Merchant. 

183. To >¥hat Firm do you belong?— To Jardiuc, Skinner and Co. 

184. Are you aware that considerable business has been done by remitting Cllovernracut 
curtency notes from one place to another? — lam not aware that considerable business has 
been done. 

185. For payments of sums under 10 rupees, which would Natives prefer, gold or notes ?— 

Gold. 

186. Can you give a reason? — I think th.attho uneducated class, to whom such payments 
are necessary, do not know enough of the basis and objects of a Paper Currency to feel coiill- 
dence in it. And the immemorial habits and modes of thought of the Natives naturally 
induce them to prefer a metallic to a Paper Currency, which is a novelty to them. 

187. Then, according to this, you are against a h-mpee note? — I am. 

188. You have seen a good deal of the Natives of India, have you not ? — Yes, a good deal. 

189. Have you ever heard the Natives givealjy opinion on a Paper Currency? — I cannot 
say I have had any opportunity of discussing this with them, except in Calcutta. When I 
was resident iip-coimtry there were no notes except those of the Dank of Bengal. 

190. There wore, at the time you speak of, no notes of other circles issued? — Xo. 

191. Your remarks are simply conlincd to Cahnitbi ? — Yes. 

192. Are the Natives anxious for a gold coinage? — 1 h.ave no particular means of 
knowing. I think, however, from their habit of using gold when available, that it would bo 
suitable to their wishes. 

193. Have you over heard what description of coin tlioy ju’cfer ? — No. 

lot. Jfr. Maine . — Have you over had much occasion to use notes as a means of remit- 
tance ? — No. 

19.5. Not as .T. romittaiice to Mirzapore? — No. But to Midnapore and oilier districts in 
the neighbourhood of Calcutta I have used them a little. 

19 C. And have they been readily received? — To a certain amount they have been. 

197. The PrefthlenL — Has your firm been in the habit of importing gold? — It li.as. 

198. At what i-atc can gold belaid down? — The invoice cost of gold in Sydney is, in m;y 
experience, always £3-17-101 peroz., while in Melhournc it ranges from £3-10- 10 to £3—17-10 
per oz. standard (including duty) ; but the laying down c<>st to the importer depends so 
entirely upon a question of exchanges that it is difileult of definite statement ; and looking 
at the question as one allecting the currency, I have been in the habit of reg.ardiug the selling 
price here as the best jiractical test of the actual cost to the importer, .as it is not to be sup- 
posed that the trade woidd be maintained to the extent it has been unless it paid those engaged 
in it. 

199. For what do you get gold ? — It comes to us as proceeds of tea shipped from China 
to Australia, and for the purchase of Of»ium for shipment honee to China. 

200. In what shape does gold come to you ?— It comes in bars. 

801. Mi\ Maine . — Do all your payments for opium come in gold bars ? — No, that is only 
one form of payment. 

202. Do you exchange this gold for notes at the currency department ? — ^Thc gold is 
always sold in the bazar, and we never take it to get notes. 

803. The What is the selling price of gold as compared with tlio value of gold 

in a sovereign ?— -This varies from time to time. According to this statement, which I beg to 
hand in (Appendix VII, page vi), it is shown that in the years IhGI-Oo gold had, during 
about three-fourths of that time, been selling at or under Bs. 11-9-8 per tolah of 82 carats 

H 
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fine. Now Bs. 14-9-S per tolah of 22 carats fine of standard goli gives a price of 10 rupees 
for the weight of gold in a sovereign^ it follows that the quantity of gold in a sovereign could 
generally be piircliased here for less than 10 rupees. 

204. Have you any note as to the actual selling price of a sovereign for the last two or 
three years? — ^No, for I have no dealings with English or Australian sovereignB. 

205. Sir C. Wood puts forward this proposition in his demi-official letter to the Hon^blc 
S. Laing, dated 9th April 1861 : — But then, if we could substitute paper for silver, we pro tanto 
^'stopped the demand for silver from Europe. If a million of notes took the place of a 

million of silver, this amount of metal was available then for all the purposes which paper 
“ could not answer, smjill coin, bangles, or any thing else. 

But in order to attain this aid, notes must be substituted for silver ; must be of such 
a size to perform the functions hitherto performed by silver, and the greater the extent to 
which this could bo carried, the better ^ Do you think it possible that such would take 
place? — If notes to a large amount were received into circulation, of course these would take 
the place of silver. I think, however, that notes to any great extent will not be received in 
India for minute payments. 

200. Then you think that notes do not perform the functions of money? — Certainly 
not in the mofussil. But in the presidency towns, they do to a certain extent. 

207. Has the trade in hoondees been affected by the Currency Act ? — 1 am not aware that 
it has. I ^ ^ ^ ^ 

BABOO PBOTIT PAUBUN SEIN, called in and examined. 

20S. ne President — State your name and position? — Baboo Protit Paubun Sein, 
Excliange Broker. 

209. Mr. Dunlop . — Are Government currency notes freely and willingly taken by 

Natives in ordinary monetary transactions in Calcutta? — Yes. • 

210. And in the mofussil ? — Yes. 

211. Can holders change their notes readily in the Calcutta bazars? Tlicy can. 

21 2. Do you think that the currency notes would circulate as well if issued by a Bank 
as by the Government? — Yes, they would. 

213. Do you think a note of 5-rupccs would increase the note cii’culation, and be 
a convenience ? — It would. 

214. The President . — You say that holders could change their notes readily in the Cal- 
cutta bazars, can they do this in the bazars in the mofussil ? — Provided tliere is a place near 
the bazar, where notes can be converted, they would be able to do so. 

21 5. Wbat do you moan by tliis ? — If Natives have to go any distance to get their notes 
cashed, or if there is any inconvenience arising from cashing notes, then notes do not pass 
readily ; but, as I said before, if there is a place near for converting them, then notes pass 
freely. 

216. This is the ease at the head quarters of currency circles now ? — ^Ycs. 

217. What do people do away from the head quarters? — They charge batta on the con- 
version of notes into rupees. 

218. Consc([uently currency notes siTik to the rank of commercial paper? — Quite so. 

219. At what distance from Calcutta is this haita charged? — 1 can lia^dly say for cer- 
ain, as I have had no practical experience, but I should say outside a radius of 50 miles. 

220 And what discount is charged ? — ^That depends on the exchange ruling between the 
place and Calcutta, and also upon the distance from Calcutta. 
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221. But the exchange being equals what ia the discount usually charged?— -There Ss no 
fixed discountj but if a Native would have much trouble in getting the note cashed, i. e.j if he 
lived at a distance from the currency office, of course he would ask for more baila. 

222. Mr. This will depend then on the facilities of communication ?— Quite so. 

223. Tbe Is there any preference in circulation among the Natives between 

notes and hoondees ?— Yes, I think so ; and the preference is given to the hoondocs. 

224. Why is this ? — Hoondees arc draivn on demand, and money is got for them at once 
on presentation. 

226. Is there much remittance business done in Calcutta notes? — Yes, a great deal. 

226. And how is it done ? — If people have a good deal of money to remit up-country, 
they take notes as being a great convenience, preferring to remit these instead of Rupees. A 
man, if he buys produce from an up-country merchant, prefers to remit notes in payment. 

227. When notes arc sent, who take them ? — Shroffs and mahajuns. 

228. And do they take them deducting discount ? — That depends if they have to wait 
long to get them converted into rupees. 

229. Will ryots and the commoner class of people take notes ?— Yes, they will take the 
smaller notes largely, and I have no doubt they would take the 5 -rupee note. 

230. Have you knowledge of this by actual dealings with them ? I have been enquiring 
and every one tells me that Natives would receive notes readily, provided there was a place near 
where they could convert them without any difficulty into rupees. I have had no personal 
experience, but this is what I am told the Natives generally would do. 

231. Do Native merchants deal much with European Banks ? — They do. 

232. And in money dealings they make use of cheques ?— Yes, they do. 

233. Do these cheques take the place of Paper Currency ? — There are very few cheques 
on Bankers used by people up -country to my knowledge. Hoondees and currency notes are 
the only kinds of remittance used. 

234. And in Calcutta, do the Natives transact business by cheques ? Some Natives in 
Calcutta open accounts witli European Banks and use cheques, 

235. Then the system of (?hcques reduces the amount of currency ? — T think so. People 
who pay in cheques have two objects in view. On the one hand, it is more convenient, and on 
the other they have no need to keep notes in hand. But some class of people, like the Jews, 
have no confidence in European Bankers, and these always keep a stock of notes. 

236. Is the cheque system used in the mofussil ? — T think so. 

237. 3Ir, Grey . — You said just now that the 5-rupee note would be a convenience to 
the Natives. Would it be a convenience to those among whom notes now circulate and to the 
lyots ?— Ryots’ wages vary from 5 to 10 rupees a month, and if there were 5-rupee notes, 
the people who would receive these would be a different class of people from the present holders. 

238. Do you think that the ryots would take these notes if there were only the samo 
means given for converting them, as at present exist ? If facilities were given, I have no doubt 
that these notes would have a wide-spread circulation. But if no facilities were given, i, c., if 
Natives found that they had to take considerable trouble in getting nipecs for these notes, I 
doubt if a 5-rupee note would circulate. It must depend on the easy conversion of the 
note whether it would be aeec'ptable or not. 

239. The President. — Would they have as much confidence in these notes as they have 
ill rupees ? — Not at once, but gradually they would get confidence. 

240. And there is not this confidence yet in the Native mind ? — Natives certainly have 
more confidence in Government notes than they had in the Bank of Bengal notes. 

24lil Why is this? — ^Thcy looked on the Bank of Bengal as a Joint Stock Compary, and 
associated in their minds the many vicissitudes of such a Company. But with Government notes 
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tlie ease is clifn'i*ont, for Natives believe that the crejjit of the Government is at lErtake, as 
regards tlic oircul«ation of Government notes^ and th^ gives them more coniidenoe. 

24‘2. Mr. Maine. — The common people then consider Government notes as good as 
silver? — Quite so. 

2 The Premhnt . — Then you arc clearly of opinion that a note issued by Government is 
preforablt! to Natives than one issued by a Bank? — Yes, for as long as people sec the 
note eireulutioii is in the hands of the Government, eonfidenee will be maintained. 

2 41'. Mr. Coft'te . — You state that the Natives take Government cuiTeiicy notes in pre- 
ference to thosl^ issued by a Bank, can you state why Oovcniment currency notes are not taken 
by them in w) great a proportion as thiy were when the Bank of Bengal issued its own notes?— 
I believe the note circulation is now more than twice what it was when it was in the hands 
of the Bank of Bengal. 

245. Yes, but looking to tlie increasing wealth of the coimtiy, and to the vast expansion of 
trade of late years, how is it more notes have not been taken by the Natives ? I cannot say. 
All 1 know is the fa(4 , that Natives have more confidence in Government notes. They certainly 
send their notes rjuiekly to b(j cashed, and, as a rule, do not keep them for any length of time. 

2 K). Mr. Grvt/. — Do you believe there is more paper in circulation (I mean in the hands 
of the Natives) than fhore used to bo? — Yes. 

247. Mr. lilrhson . — You are reforriiig to the time before the Bank of Bengal opened out 
brauebes? — Certainly. 

218, With numerous branches established throughout the rrcsideney, and if the Bankas 
now ludcs were received at the treasuries in payment of (lover nmciit dues, is it not probable 
that an e<iual amount of notes would now be outstanding ?— If the Natives had Jis much confi- 
deiKJO in the Bank of Btfiigal note as in the Government note, then there would be no reason 
why the Bank note would not have as great a euri’ency. This, of course, would depend on the 
Bank note being readily convertible into silver. 

2lfi. What was the fall in Government securities in 1857-58? — More than one-third. 

250. And in the shares of the Bank of Bengal at the same time ? — Not so much in 
proportion. 

251. That is to say, that the Bank of Bengal shares stood better in ,th(! money market 
than Govern incut securities? — It would appear so. The Bank of Bengal shares are not much 
held by Natives.* 

252. J/r. Malffe. — You mean then to say that Natives hold Government securities in [a 
greater projiortioii then they do Bank of Bengal shares? — Certainly. All the richest families in 

* 'riii> Biiboo f^iivc his unsw(;i'd to Air. Dickson as piintcd; hut a tew clays after his examination, he wrote me tlie 
followin'' letter : - 

In niy answer to Air. Dickson's (jnestions about the relative fall of Qovemment papcirs ami Hank of Henpil shares 
during' llKMiuitiny in ISoT-bS, I said the fall <oi 0«jveriiiiicnt papesr was one-third, and the full on Hnnk of* Hcngal sh.arcs 
was TiMt in proiu>vlinn at the siiine lime, that is. Bunk of Bengal sharCH hIckkI better than Govcruiucut papers; this 1 find 
on referemrc! was not the ease, ns it appears from the following statement of rates of both Govenimcut papers anil 
Bank of Bengal slmirs, from 1857 January to 185S July, which shows the fall on Government papers was 10 to IS per 
cent, discount, while the full on Bank of Bengal hluires was Its. 800 equal to 20 per cent. (The piu* value of a Bimk of 
Bengal share is Bs. 4,(K)0). 


Ouveniinent 1 per 
cent, papers. 

1857, Jan. 17 ptir ccut. discount 




Bank of Bengal 
slmros. 

... 6,800 

„ May i:l „ 


!•. 


... 6.1<K) 

„ Sep. 20 to 27 per cent. „ 




... 6,000 

... 6,600 

„ Oct. 2:Uo21. 




„ Nov. 22 „ „ 




... 6,800 
... 6,400 

„ Dec. 26 




1858^ Fob. 18 



... 

... 6,100 


The BuIkio’h figures arc wrong, and Mr. Dunlop has sent mo a correct statement of the price of Government 4 per 
cent, and Bank of Bengal shares during the year 1807 [Aiq>cndix VIII, page vi.]— DsKZlli B. Owblow, Secretary. 



Calcutte hold their money in Government scearities, and I shoiild say, as a rule, three- fourths 
of their mont^ is invested in securities to one-fourth held in other stock. 1 know the Mullick 
ftmily, the most wealthy people in Calcutta, draw most of their income from the interest on 
Government securities. 

263. J£r, What is the registered public debt ?— I do not know. 

254i. The whole debt of India is about £100,000,000 : do you know how much of this 
is held in England ? 1 cannot say. 

266. If I were to tell you that only one-fiah of the entire debt was held by Natives, 
would you consider that a fair proportion ? — It is quite possible. 

256. Then you arc unable to give the proportion between Government seenrities and 
Bank of Bengal sliares held by the Natives ?— Yes, my conviction is that there is a far greater 
proportion of Government securities held by the Natives. 1 have no actual knowledge beyond 
my own circle of friends. 

257. Is full value given for the Government currency notes in the Calcutta bazar?— 

In changing notes in the bazar discount is always charged by the shroffs, &c., and the 
amount chared is regulated according to time and distance. 

258. What do yon mean by saying according to time?— On Sundays and holida\s 
a larger discount is charged. 

259. Would you propose that the present number of circles in India should be 

extended, or tiiat there should lie subordinate circles within the existing circles ? 1 think ii’ 

Government wishes to extend its currency, it must have further circles. 

200. Are you aware that a large amount of notes come from the provinces, when 
money is dear in Calcutta? — I am not aware of this. 

261 . You stated that many Natives keep accounts with Banks, do shroffs ? I cannot sixy, 

262. Are not the shroffs the largest dealers in the bazar ? —I am not aware that they are. 

26 S. Do you not think that most of the business in the liazars passes through the 
hands of shroffs? — Yes, the bulk of tlic transactions are done by shrolfs. 

261. Do these shroffs hold more notes or silver ? — Notes. 

265. Is there a difference in practice Ijetweeii the business now carried on by shrolfs 
since the introduction of a Government Paper Currency? — Not in Calcutta. Since the intr»»- 
duction of Government currency notes, more business has bf»en done by notes and less by cash. 

266. Would you consider it a hardship if ryots in Oudh were jiaid in 5-rupee notes, 
and had to go, say to Allahabad, to get them cashed? — Certainly. If there was no place 
nearer than Allahabad, where these 5 -rupee notes could be readily convertible, it would bo a 
great hardship. If ryots found that they could not get cash except by paying batla, 1 doubt 
if 5 -rupee notes would ever circulate. 

267. In fact to get cash for these notes, they would he content to receive a less 
amount than if they were paid in silver or gold ? — Quite so. 

268. 17ie FresidenL^Do you umlerstand the system of circles ?— Yes, I do. 

269. Does it obstruct the passage of notes ?-— I think so, to a certain extent. 

270. To make the note ^circulation practical, a man ought to be able to change 
his note for silver at each treasury, ought he not? — This, of course, would be an immense 
advantage, and would soon increase the circulation to a large amount, ■ 

271. Do you think there would be a run on any treasury in such a case ?— Scarcely ever. 
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272. Put the case of a rebellion — say in Oudh — and a great rush was mode for 
converting notes into mpeesj would not this cause a run on certain treasuries?— Certainly 
it would. In case of a mutiny, of course, there would be a run. 

273. Nothing short of a great outbreak would cause such a great demand for rui)ces 
at any treasury as to swamp it with notes ? — think not. 

274'. Do you think that a gold coin of the value of 5 rupees would be a greater conve- 
nience than a note of the value of 5 rupees ? — It would practically have the same conve- 
nience ; but I have no doubt that the natives would take the gold coin in preference to the 
note of like value. 

275. Then you are in favor of a Gold Currency? — Most decidedly. 

276. Mr. Maine. — Would small gold coins be taken by Natives? — Yes. 

277. In any part of India? — Yes. 

278. T/ie PremdenL — What coin would be most liked? — A coin of our own, coined in 
India, and of the value of 15, 10, and 5 rupees. 

279. In fact, you think the gold mohur now coined would be the best coin? — Yes. 

280. If gold was a legal tender, do you think any halla would be charged in the bazars 
for conversion into silver ? — 1 think not in Calcutta. 

281. It is sometimes said that gold is of greater value relatively to the rupee in the 
bazars in the mofussil than in Calcutta, is this so ? — I think so in small quantities. If a 
large quantity of sovereigns was offered for sale in the bazar, and there was no demand for 
this coin, then the sovereigns would only fetch so much as bullion. 

282. Suppossing the sovereign is worth Rs. 10-2 in Calcutta now, what would be its 
price in the mofussil bazars? — I should say about Rs. 10-2-6. 

283. Wliat is its price at present in Rcn.ares ? — I have no moans of knowing. If 
there is only a small (quantity in Benares, then perhaps the sovereign would sell for a little more 
than Rs. 10-2-6 ; but if a large bulk of sovereigns are in the market, then their price will be 
the same as gold bullion. 

284. Mr, Maine , — If notes to the value of, say .030,000, were sent to Benares, would 
these be held? — No, they would be cashed immediately. 

285. The President, — ^What is the cause of the difference in price between the Australian 
and English sovereign ? — I think this is the case only in the presidency towns. People in 
Calcutta seem to like the English sovereign and give a fancy price for it. 

286. Mr, -What is the present difference in price ?— From 6 pie to 1 anna. 

287. Mr, Andermi, — Do you think you could sell ten or twenty thousand sovereigns 
above 10 Rupees ? — No. 

288 Arc you quite sure you could sell them at par, i, e,j at 10 Rupees? — Quite sure. 

289. When the order was issued that sovereigns might be paid into the treasuries at 
10 rupees, how was it so many sit first found their way to the Bank ?— 1 think it was because 
pet)ple had such a large slock on hand, and were glad to get rid of them at par, as there was 
no demand for the sale of so many in the bazars. 

290. Would a sovereign circulate at any thing above 10 rupees — say at Rs. 10-4? — No, 
not above 10 rupees— there would be general dissatisfaction if the sovereign was declared 
legal tender at Rs. 10-4, or at any thing above 10 rupees. 

201. Mr. But not if the value was Rs. 10-4? — The Natives are accustomed to 

look on the sovereign as ccpivalcnt to 10 rupees, and it would be difficult to eradicate this 
from their minds. Besides great confusion would be caused by recognising the sovereign 
at any other price than 10 rupees. 
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202. The President . — If gold was a legal tender^ would it rise in prico ?— There would be 
very little fluctuation in the value of the sovereign in such a ease. The sovereign has a cer- 
tain fixed price which it must always command. 

293. If the sovereign were legal tender^ would gold bo cheaper or dearer^ i. e., would 
gold cost less than it does now as a commercial price? — I think there would be little 
difference in its commercial value. 

294. Mr. Maine. — Do you think then that^ if the sovereign, were legal lender, its price 
would keep steady ?— Yes, and I believe it would cease (o fluctuate in the market. 

295. Tie President.^HsLve sovereigns ever been sold for 10 rupees?— Oh yes, only 
lately. 

296. Arc Natives accustomed to gold mohurs ? — Yes, more than to any other coin. 

297. Mr. JDtmlop , — ^Would coins of the value of 15, 10, and 5 rupees circulate 
freely ? — Yes, they would. 

298. Tie President, — Now, if gold was worth more in another country, would it not 
be exported from India ? — Yes, it would. 

299. If there was a gold coinage, would it affect silver in the country ? — Gradually. 

300. Would it affect silver as much as a large circulation of currency notes ? — 1 think so. 

301. Where docs all the silver go that is imported into India? — It is either hoarded or 
melted for conversion into personal ornaments ; but there would be less demand for silver if 
gold was introduced and declared legal tender. 

302. Yes, but how about a note circulation — would not silver be exported if India had a 
largo note circulation ? — ^Not in the same degree, for people would generally keep a certain 
amount of silver in reserve to cash notes. 

303. Does the increase of the note circulation decrease the demand for specie ? — Not at 
Iireseiit, but ultimately I believe it will. 

304. Has it ever occurred to you how many crores of rupees arc floating about India? — 
Roughly, I should say one million crores. 

305. You mean by that an infinite number?— Yes. 

306. What olfeot can the issue of, say eight crores of paper, have upon this large mass? — 
Not much I should say ; but I believe the time will come when people will find it more con- 
venient to make use of notes rather than silver, and I expect a great increase in the note 
circulation when they fmd this out. 

307. Mr, Malm, — If all these eight crores were added in silver, would this make any 
difference? — No, I think the money market would not he affected in the slightest degree. 

308. Mr, (hwie , — Have you any more reason for saying that there are a million crores of 
nipees floating in India than five hundred thousand? — No; but I mean by one million 
crores that this an infinite (|uanlity. 

309. Mr. Dunlop, — A sovereign is worth more than 10 Rupees ? — Yes, it is. 

.310, Then to introduce that coin and make it circulate freely, an alteration would have 
to be made in the value of the silver rupee ? — Yes, you must alter the value of the auiioe, 
making 10 rupees equivalent to the sovereign, thus increasing the value of the nipce. 

311 Do you think such a change could conveniently be made, or would the difficulties 
attemlant on such a change be insurmountable ? — It would cause very great inconvenience 
and confusion. 

312. It would interfere with the public debt? — Yes, in many ways. 

. 318.^ Then you would rather make the sovereign equivalent to 10 rupees than alter the 
value of the ruxiee?— Yes, I would much rather see this done. 
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Third Sitting» February 27, 1866. 

Present His Excellency the President. 


The Hon’hle H. S. Maine. 
The Hon’hle W. Grey. 
The Hon ble D. Cowik. 

£. H. Lushinoton, Esq. 


G. Dickson, Esq. 
W. Anderson, Esq. 

H. G. Dunlop, Esq. 
W. Hai.ford, Ebq. 


W. ANDERSON, Esq., called in and examined. 

3J4. The You arc the Ag-eut of the Oriental Bank, arc you not ?— Yes. 

315. Does the system of cheques in Calcutta among the several hanks reduce the 
necessity for note circulation in the presidency town, and also for bank constituents who may 
not reside in town ? — Yes, in both instances. 

316. Has the chefpic system been much developed by the additional capital absorbed 
of late years in old and new banks I should say it has. 

317. This system has thus a tendency to diminish the amount of notes in the 
market? — Yes. 

318. Has not the cheque system a like elfcct in the large mofussil towns whenever a 
bank is established on European principles P-^Ycs. 

310. Howdo these banks in the presidency towns, that is, all banks except the })ank of 
Bengal, hold their reserves — in silver chiefly, or in notes and silver? — Partly in notes, 
but chiefly in account with tiie Bank of Bengal. The average in notes in the Calcutta 
Agency of the Oriental Bank is about one-tenth of the whole reserve. 

330. Mr. Maine . — Do you include the Banks in Bombay in this answer? — I am not aware 
of the practice pursued there, 

321. The PrcHident . — Do you feel yourself bound to keej) any quantity of silver?— No, nut 
any large quantity. As a rule, I keep about two or three lakhs of rupees. 

322. Does your Bank import gold ? — Yes, to a considerable amount. 

323. Is it a profitable article of trade ? — ^Not always. 

32-l!. Is it bought up for export to the mofussil ? — 1 believe so. 

325. At what rates can Australian gold be laid down in Calcutta ?— The cost of freight? 
insurance, and export duty. 

326. What docs this amount to ? — ^Nearly 4 per cent, on the cost in tJie Colonies. 

327. Mr. Cowie . — One element in the cost in laying down gold from the Colonies in 
("alcutia is the rate of exchange between Australia and England, is it not? — Yes, but exchange 
has been in favor of Australia for some time past. 

328. The Preshlent . — Is there not a great tendency to development in the l>aiiking 
system as now established throughout the country ?— Tliere is. 

329. lias this system interfered with the business of the Native shroffs and soiicars ?— 
Not to any great extent. 

330. Would you think it legitimate to charge a discount on a currency note if not 
l>elongiiig to the circle in whicli your Bank or branch was’established ?— I would. 

331. Are you aware that a considerable business is done by soucars in dealing with the 
currency notes as if it were commercial paper? — I believe it is the case, but I have no 
personal knowledge. 

332. In your opinion, has the Currency Bill of 1861 had successful results ? — Not so 
much as might have been exi>ectcd. 
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333. Do you think that it has tended to prodiico one of the results looked for by Sir 
C. Wood^ vis., the gradual substitution of paper for silver in currency ? — It has to a considerable 
extent in Calcutta. 

33 1. For the payment of sums under Rs. 10, which would be most liked by the Natives, 
gold or paper ? — ^In Calcutta there would be very little difference. I have no knowledge which 
would be preferred in the mofussil. 

335. Are the Natives generally anxious for a gold coinage? — I believe so, though I have 
had no opportunity of ascertaining whether they arc in favor of it, except in Calcutta. 

336. What coin would they prefer? — I should say the gold inoluir, as they have already 
had it. 

337. What is the value of the Australian sovereign in rupees? — About 10 rupees. 1 
have known Australian sovereigns, however, sell at a discount of 1 annas, suiiK^times at a pre- 
mium of 2. This great variation, of course, depends upon tlie supply and demand. 

338. Is there any difference between the price of bar gold and the sovereign ? — None 
whatever. I may mention that about 14 years ago, a large (pianiity of bar gold was in the 
market for sale. No Natives would buy on account of the action of the Ooveriimciit at that 
time, and there was no way of disposing of it except by shipment — in fact, one-half of it 
was shipped to England. 

339. This great influx of gold on the market had just the same effect as if there had 
boon a glut of any other article of commerce ? — It had much the same ellect. 

3 10. In fact gold wiis demonetized ? — Just so. 

341. Mr, Grey , — What was the action of the Government ? — By a Notification jiuhlish- 
ed in the Ga^eiley the Government refused to receive gold mohurs in payment of revenue 
(Appendix XY J, page xxx). It was on account of this Notification that the Natives refused to 
buy, and it was only when it was known that a large rpiautiiy had been shipped to England 
that there was any sale. 

34‘2. The Presklenl . — Arc you aware that less silver is held in Calcutta than before the 
year isdl ? — I have nothing to refer to from which I could give a definite answer. M}" impres- 
sion is that less is held because currency notes have been used to a eertain extent in [)lacc of 
silver. 

313. Before lhai date the Hank of Bengars reserves were held in silver? — Yes. 

344. YVliereiis now a great part is held in notes? — Yes. 

315. Mr. Lushing Ion , — State the arrangement you make when you require notes? — I 
apply to the Bank of Bengal, and when I require silver, 1 send notes to be cashed. 

346. Do you never get notes from the currency department ? — No, I have no dealings 
with the currency department, 

347. The President , — Do you ever remit notes to the interior ? — Y'ery scl Jum. 

348. Mr Grey , — Is it by any previous arrangement with the Bank of Bengal that you 
get silver on presentation of notes ? — No, I have no arrangement of tJie kind witli tlic bank. 

349. Y'ou being the largest constituent of the bank, do they not suit you as you 
wish ? — I believe the bank act towards mo as they do to any other eonstitueut. ^Yllcr.l a 
constituent scuds notes, he can always get silver on application, and vice versd, 

350. The President . — Is there a large import trade between England and India? — Yes, 
there is a large trade, and there must now be a considerable increase in the balance owing 
to the advance that has of late years taken place in tlic price of cotton. 

351. Can you state the amount of that bolaucc ? — I am unable to say, I have not seen 
any recent;, statements. 

352. I suppose you arc of opinion that the time is cxcceilingly distant when the import 
and export trade of India will be equalized ? — Y'es, it is impossible for me to say when this 
will take place. 

K 
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>353. Tlien the only article of commerce which can fill np this great difference must 
be the precious metals ? — Exactly. 

>351*. And the chief metal hitherto used has been silver ?-— Yes^ the bulk of which comes 
from Europe. Large quantities of gold do come^ however^ though not from Europe. I should say 
about two or three crores in gold reach India annually^ but 1 am not certain as to this estimate. 

355. ATr. Maine, — Docs this gold come in return for goods shipped ? — No, chiefly for 
exchange operations. 

356. The rreeident , — ^You si.ated just now that the Notification of I85i had the effect of 
demonetizing gold, .what was the relative value of silver and gold at that time ? — Much the 
same as it is now, that is, the average price would be about 5^. per oz., which is equivalent 
to about two shillings for tlic rupee. At this price, it is nearly 3 per cent, better as a remit- 
tance from England Hum gold. 

357. My own recollection is, that between 10 and 20 years ago, the par value of the sov- 
ereign relative to the rupee; was worth 1 1 rupees ? — I should hardly think that this was the case. 
If the sovereign was ever worth this, it must have depended on some exchange operation. 

368. Was the price of exchanges less now than 20 years ago ? — ^The rates of exchange 
between India and England were considerably lower 20 years ago than now. In 1848 and 1849 
the average of rates was from 6 to 8 per cent, under 2 shillings, while since then the average 
lias been consideradly above par. I have no recollection of the average price of silver having 
been less than 5.9. 1-^ per oz. 

359. Mr. Bichon. — ^You mean in London only ? — ^Yes, only in London. 

360. The President. — I suppose you have no doubt that, the introduction of gold into 
India would displace a quantity of silver ? — ^I have no doubt it would. 

361. Do you think that the Natives would be eager to convert their rupees into their 
equivalent in gold, and that there would be a drain of gold to the Ejist instead of. the present 
drain of silver? — I think only when gold was required for hoarding. I do not think that 
there woidd be any great drain of gold to the East in place of silver. 

3()2. If that were to take place, would it not depreciate silver ? — ^It might, hut it would 
take a long time to have this effect. 

363. Might it not produce an effect on silver analogous to that on gold when the Noti- 
fication of 1852 was imblishcd? — I scarcely think so. 

364. If a gold coin wetc introduced into India, would not much of the gold which now 
finds its way to i<mgland come direct to India? — Yes. 

305. Will you he so good as to explain the manner in which the debts and credits of Eng- 
land are discharged between England and Australia ; fur instance, A, a merchant in England, is a 
debtor of 11, a merclnint in Calcutta, and a creditor of C, a merchant in Australia ? — ^llic 
balance of trade must go one way or anolbcr. The balance between England and Australia 
is now 6 or 7 millions sterling per annum due to the former, of which a considerable portion 
now goes to England. It would, however, be better that Australia should send gold to India 
in fiaymcnt of produce shipped hence to England and for which England has to pay, than 
tliat gold should be first sent to England, and then used in buying silver to be sent to India. 

366. Transit of specie, then, would be saved ? — Jnst so, freight and insumnee would be 
saved. 

367. Supposing India had to be paid by Australia, the English merchant being in credit, 
by what process would gold come to India ? — ^The merchant would have gold shipped to the best 
market for it, and have proceeds remitted whenever due. 

368. Would it he more convenient to have an English than an Indian coin ?-— As for as the 
internal transactions of this country are concerned, it would be better to have an Indian coin. 
But for payments to other countries, tfie English coin would be preferable. 

369. Yon mc^n for the interests of the populace of India, an Indian gold coin would be 
better suited than an English coin ?— >Yes, that is my meaning. 
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87 0, Would it make a difference to you as a merchant which coin was current ?— Very 
little^ if the price was the same. The mintage charged on coining gold in India is 1 per cent. 
The effect of legalizing the gold mohur at Its. 15 would be to increase the value of gold about 

per cent., but to the importer the advantage would be only IJ, because he would have to 
pay the seignorage, vijs., 1 per cent. 

371. Is there any difference between the standard price of English and Indian silver? — 
Tlie difference is about 1 per cent. The standard of India silver is 220, and that of English 
is 222. 

372. Has there been any greater difficulty in supplying India with silver than formerly ? — 
Yes, certainly from England, so that France now sends us considerable quantities. 

373. Does this not tend to raise the 2 )ricc of silver ? — Ifes, it does, and silver has risen in 
price. 

374. In fact, gold being sent direct to India, the cost of metal would be economized ? — 
Just so. 

375. What country would gain ? — I think that it would be the same to England and 
Australia. 

376. Would not India gain ? — Yes, India would gain by the direct operation. 

377. Would not certain interests in England lose in consequence of the direct trade being 
taken aw'^ay ? — 1 do not think so, beyond the loss to bullion dealers or brokers. 

378. iff. Maine. — The traders in silver would lose ? — Yes, they would, but not to any 
gi*cat extent. 

379. The President,^ But surely if there was a direct trade of gold between India and 
Australia, one country would suffer ? — No, I think not, as I said before, the only loss would be 
to bullion dealers or brokers. 

380. Where does the silver chiefly come from ?— From Mexico, whence it is shipped to 
Ji!ugland and then to India. 

381. Mr. Maine. — Does silver come by any other route ? — ^Yes, from China. 

382. Mr, Grey. — ^You said just now that there would be a gain to India by gold coming 
direct, how would this be the case ?— If gold can be brought from the Colonics direct to India 
instead of being sent to England, as sit present, the trade of India would gain by the change. 
The effect of increased supplies of gold to India would be to lower the rate of sterling exchange, 
and this would allow a higher price for Indian* produce sent to England. 

383. The President. — On the whole, would there be any great convenience in having the 
English gold coin ? — ^Yes, I think so, as we could then be sure of making payments in sovereigns. 

384. Have you any practical knowledge of the currency in Ceylon ? — ^No, I have never 
been there in office, and know but little as to particulars. The currency is chiefly bank notes, 
and silver, both English and Indian. 

385. Do sovereigns circulate ? — Not to any large amount; they accumulate, and are from 
time to time shipped to India. 

F. MACLEAN, Esq,, called in and exa?.iined. 

386. The President. — ^You are in the Civil Service, are you not? — Yes, and ray last 
appointment was Collector of Shahabad. 

387. Mr. Lushington. — State the several sources from which notes find their way into 
the district treasury ? — I indent on the Accountant General when I require notes : I receive 
notes also in. payment of revenue and other Government demands. 

888. Can you state the average proportion of Government revenue, say in a lakh of 
ru})ces that would be paid in notes ?— I caiiiioi say without the returns before me, but a large 
proportion is paid in notes. 
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380. Are these notes thus paid in received by the landlords direct from their tenants in 
payment of their rentsj or are the notes to the amount required occasionally remitted to the 
landlords by their agents in Calcutta ? — ^Thosc notes must certainly be remitted^ for I feel 
sure that no tenants jiay them in to their landlords. 

390. Mr. Maine. — Are the notes paid in to you of large denominations ? — Yes, generally 
they arc either 500 or 1,000-rupee notes. 

391. Mr. Greif. — If these zemindars receive silver from their tenants, and pay in notes 
to the Government treasury, can you say what becomes of the silver? — It is either hoarded 
or mode into urnameuts. 

392. Mr. Maine. — Do these zemindars keep accounts with Calcutta bankers ? — I cannot say. 

393. Do they ever export produce directly ? — No, not the zemindars. 

394. JI/>. Imehingfon, — What is the average amount of notes cashed by you for travel- 
lers? — I have not been in charge of the treasury, and I, therefore, am unable to say. I 
think the quarterly returns of notes received would give this. 

395. Can you give the number of applicjitions in a month you have received and refused 
for notes to be used as remittance?— There have been issued to tbc public in exchange for 
silver Hs. 35,000 worth of notes during the nine months, May 1805 to January 1800. 

396. Have your indents for notes been frequently modified by the Accountant Gene- 
ral ? — As a rule, they are modified, if not absolutely refused. 

397. Have any reasons for this refusal been assigned? I have been told sometimes 
that my cash balance bas been too high, and somelinies that notes arc not to be used for 
remittances, and cannot, therefore, be supplied. 

398. Mr. — On what data do you indent for notes? — If I find my stock of notes 
running low, I apply for more. 

399. How docs the stock run low — is it because there is a demand for notes for active 
circulation ? — No, 1 believe they are used for remittance. 

400. The President. — If ibese notes arc not rccluired at all, what do you do with tliem V — 
The Accountant General sends for them. During the last quarter, Rs. 48,500 worth of notes 
were received, on indent, from another <listrict treasury (llunlwaii), and within a month the 
Accountant General sent fur Rs, 45,000 wortli back to Calcutta. 

401. Mr. Grei/. — I suppose your cash balance had been increased in the mean time by 
the payment of silver? — Yes. 

402. The Accountant General telegraphs to you to send down notes if your cash balance 
is too high ? — Yi^s. 

403. The President. — That is to say, the Accountant General makes use of these notes 
as his remittance? — Just so. 

404. Mr. Jjushhgton. — Is the currency note freely accepted by the people of your 
district for its full value in their several transactions with each other ? — No, decidedly not. 

405. What is the reason of this? — As far as my experience of the Natives of India goes, 
they will always prefer cash to paper. In fact, I may say, as a general rule, that notes are 
never received at their par value, discount being always charged in the bazars. 

406. Do you think there would be any objection if, instead of confining the powers of a 
collector to cashing notes for jtrivatc remittance or for travellers, to allow collectors to cash 
notes presented to them according to their discretion, provided, of course, ho alw^ays kept a 
suificient balance in coin in his treasury co meet tho Government requirements ? — This is 
what every one wishes, and none more so than the collectors themselves. 

407. Is there anything in the form of the note which retards its general acceptance with 
the public in lieu of its equivalent in cash?— No, the equivalent is enfaced on the note, and 
1 do not sec what else they require. 
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408. Mr, Maine.-^Are notes much worn when they come to you?— No, not much. 

409. TAe Accordinjy to your experience, do you think that the present 

Government paper circulation will take root ? — I think that it will chiefly be used only for 
remittance, and that lor private trausactioiis, i. e,, transactions from hand to hand, notes will 
never be acceptable. 

410. lias it ever come to your knowledge that any profit has been made by the paper 
circulation at the expense of the Government ?— I have never heard of an instance. 

411. When their indents for notes are refused, do Collectors resent?— They grumble a 
good deaL 

41^. Mr, LuffAifffflon , — As the object of Government is to pour supplies of silver into the 
Sliahabad treasury to meet the advances and payments on a(!coimt of oiiiiim, it would be to the 
advantage of Government, would it not, to give notes in exchange for silver, and so save the 
expense of raising money I)y supply bills? — Shababad recpiires in round numbers 14 lakhs of 
rupees for opium advances out of a revenue of IC lakhs of rupees; but I think it would he a 
dangerous experiment to pay our advances on account of opium in Government currency notes 
and I have never lioard this course suggested. To get silver for iliese notes in any district 
bazar, the ryots must pay some discount, and 1 have no hesitation in saying that nothing 
but silver could be giv(?ii them. 

418. Mr, Maine . — In point of fact, if notes were given to the lyois, the growth of 
opium would be discouraged ? — Undoubtedly, it would have this cflecjt. 

414. The Pre.V(l(ia (. — In the Sliahabad bazars what is the rate of discount charged for 
cashing a note? — I cannot speak from experience, as lam not charged anything whatever, 
being the Collector. 

415. Mr Orey . — Is this the ryot’s objeetiuu to his dislike to receive a note, viz.^ that ho 
is unable to get (?a.sh for it? — Yes, he does not imderstaiul that a lO-rupec note is actually 
worth 10 silver rupees, and until the time comes when he finds this out, a ryot will never 
willingly take a note. 

110. Mr, Dichon , — What is the total amount of notes from all sources paid into your 
treasuiy — both from the public and in behalf of Government dues? — I have no idcji. 

417. Have you cashed any large amount of not(?s for the public ? — No, during the last 
three quarters only three notes, value Ils. 80, have b(?en cashed for the public. 

R. STERNDALE, Esq., callki) in and kxa3iinkd. 

41S. 2Vie Prcsi(Icrnt,~Viil\ai is the office you hold ? — 1 am a(. present Assistant to the Head 
Commissioner of J^uper Currency in Calcutta, but 1 have till lately held the a])pointmcnt of 
Assistant Commissioner of Paper (hirrciicy at Nagporc. 

41 9. Mr, Laehinyton , — ^You were the ofliecr appointed on the first introduction of a Paper 
Currency at Nagporc? — Yes, 1 was. 

420. How long ago was that ? — About eighteen months. 

421. What has been the maximum circulation ? — A little over 52 lakhs of rupees. 

422. Did the circulation fluctuate in that interval, and if so, can you assign any reason for 
these variations? — ^The circulation went up pretty steadily, and tliere was no gToat fluotualiou ; 
and the circulation has gone down as steadily. 

423. jJfr. When did the circulation reach its maximum ? — In September 1805. 

424. What are the reasons that the circulation has diminished to such an extent ? — The 
shroffs and,Native bankers, during the spring and summ er of the last year, remitted notes to 
Calcutta, as there was a better market for their money there. Now that the money is wanted 
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again to pay for cotton^ those ^otes are taken from the tills of the office of issue at Calcutta, 
and remitted to Nagpore to bo cashed there for silver. 

4^5. Wliat was the highest total amount of notes of the nagpore circle held in 
Calcutta? — I cannot say. 

42(). Mr, Maine . — Do you not know what was the total amount of Nagporo notes 
remitted to Calcutta ? — I should say about 40 lakhs of rupees worth, 

427. Mr, Lmhingion , — Did you find that applicants who came to have notes cashed 
brought a large number of notes at a Lime, or were only one or two brought ?— As a general 
rule, they were presented in large numbers. 

428. Have you heard complaints to the effect that the facilities which applicants possess 
under the Currency Act for obtaining curreiniy notes has interfered with the system of hoondoes 
supplied by Native bankers? — I am not aware of any complaints having been madc^ but since 
the introduction of notes, thcro has been an alteration in the rates of hoondees in Nagpore. 

429. The PrCHulcut , — Has it depreciated them ? — Yes. 

430. Mr, Lnshington . — Can you state wiiether Government notes were freely received 
and exchanged by the inhabitants of Nagpore ? — Ihey were only received by a certain class of 
people, and were not freely taken by all. 

431. Mr. Mitinc . — ^\hat were these classes? — shroffs, mahajuns, shop-keepers, &c. ; 
these Uike notes without hesitation. 

432. And as regards these classes, will they take them at par? — Yes. These arc the 
people who have confidence in tlie note circulation. 

433. The Preddent . — Do these classes take notes for current use or for remittance ? — T 
think principally for remittance. 

431. Js discount charged in the bazars for cashing notes?— Yes, 1 think the money- 
changers always ask for some discount. 

435. What arc the rates charged ?— They vary considerably. 1 know of one instance 
where 4 annas discount was asked for cashing a 10-rupec note. 

436. Was til is at Nagpore itself ? — No, at Jubbulpore. 

437. And how far off from Nagpore is this jdacc? — 1(50 miles. 

43S. What would money-changers ask for converting 10 rupees in silver into small 
coin ? — I cannot say. 

439. Mr. Lushington . — Your opinion is, that the effect of opening a circle of paper issue 
at Nagpore has been to give shroffs, &c., a convenient mode ibr remitting money, but that the 
notes have not been used to any extent in ordinary daily transactions ? — Yes, that is my 
opinion. 

410. Mr, Maine , — Has the necessity for supply bills been diminished since the introduc- 
tion of Government currency notes ?— 1 think not, because supply bills were, I believe, sold 
for the purchase of currency notes in order to supply district treasuries. 

1 LI. Mr, Dlcknon , — Is the supply of silver in the treasury in excess of the requirements 
of Nagpore? — I do not know, that is a matter connected with the treasury. 

412. Have you transferred any portion of silver from the currency department to the 
treasury ?— Yes, 31 lakhs of rupees, under instructions from the head office. 

443. Was any portion of the 40 lakhs of specie accumulated at Nagjioro and remitted in 
notes to Calcutta wanted for the rcquiremenis of the Nagpore treasury ? — 1 am not aware that 
it was. 

441. Did not the Accountant General at Bombay endeavour to sell bills on the Nagpore 
treasury ? — I cannot say ; this would be a transaction with the Nagpore treasury and not 
with the currency office. 
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446. Mr, -What value of notes of other circles during the past year have 

you cashed ? — Notes of other circles were occasionally ])resoated; but I always refused to cash 
them^ it being against rules to do so. 

446. Mr, Maine : — ^Was a large amount at any one time presented for encashment? — No. 

417. Mr, Lushington,~yihvL[> are the denominations of notes generally supplied by you to 
the local treasuries? — I supplied notes of all denominations except to the suiallor treasuries. 
These only take notes of the smaller denominations, but, us a rule, I fanpj)lied large and small 
to all treasuries. 

448. Mr, .Dichon, — Apart from what is bold by the treasuries, wliat amount of notes do 
you think is held by the public ? — When I left Nagpore there was a circulation of 15 or Ifj 
lakhs of rupees, and out of this the public held about IS lakhs. 

449. ]}ut now 1 see there is only a circulation of 1 1 lakhs of Rupees ; of this, liou- much do 
you think the public hold? — Perhaps two or three lakhs arc held in district treasuries and 
the rest by the public. 

450. By the public do you include the amoflnt held by the Bank of Bengal ? — Yes. 

451. Is there a market for the purchase or sale of Government securities at Nagpore ? — 
cannot say. I have had no expcrioiice in this. 

452. Are you aware of any transactions having taken j)lace ?~Yes, I believe there have 
been a few casual transactions. 

453. Have yon purchased any yourself on the spot?— No, I have had no dealings in 
Government securities. 

454. Are you aware of any actual transactions having taken place at Nagpore? — It is 
only my belief that there have been; I cannot speak from actual knowledge. 

455. Do you think yon could sell securities to the value of a lakh of rupees in case of 
an emergency ? — Yes, quite readily. 

456. Five lakhs ? — 1 can hardly say. 


Fourth Sitting, March 6, 1866. 

JhiKHBNT His Excellkkcy THE Pkksident. 


Tup. IIoN'nLB II. S. Maine. 
The IIon^ule W. Ghey. 
The IIonwe D. Cuwie. 
The lloN^lk G. Ross. 


£. XL Li'shinoton, Ebq. 
G. Dickson, Ewi. 

II. (t. Dcnloi’, Esq. 

W. Halpohd, Esq. 


^*'1. CHAPMAN, Esq., cai.led in and knaminki). 

457. The I. — WHiat is the office you hold?— I am Secretary to the Board of 

Bevenue for theA^^ ^J.rovincos. 

458. Mr, i, ha.— State the position of the Board of llevenue with roierence to offi- 

cers in charge of i/nries?— The Board exercise administrative control over them— -their prov- 
ince is to give general rules for guidance, and to check officers if they break these rules. 

459. Will you hand in a copy of the rules in regard to currency notes issued by tlio Board 
of Revenue to officers in charge of treasuries?— Yes (Appendix XVII page xxxi). It is not in 
virtue of the Boavd^s general authority over treasury officers that those rules were issued. Tiioy 
were prepared, in communjc*atiun with the Accountant General, under special onlers of the 
Government of Bengal, and wore sliown to, and generally approved by, the Financial Secretary 
and the Financial Member of the Government of India. 

460. Can you state the relative position of the Board of llevenue and the Aecountaut 
General with regard to currency notes in reference to officers in charge of treasuries ? — It is not 
defined at all. 1 am inclined to think that the Accountant General often abstains from issuing 
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instructions, bcoattse he supposes the Board will do so, and vice vend. The Board scarcely 
interfere at all beyond collecting statistics, which they do very fully. The rules, as I have stated, 
were j)rcparcd under special instructions from Government. But my own opinion is, that the 
supervision of the currency is no part of the Board^s constitutional duty. The Board, at pre- 
sent, only occasiouttlly even call attention to clear breaches of the Government rules. 

461. Mr, Maine, — Then wbo ought to see that the rules are carried out ? — ^The Accountant 
(iencral, uiid«nibtedly. 

46:!. Mr, Tnahinglon , — And wbo, in your opinion, should manage the currency ?— -My own 
opinion is, that t lie Accountant General should be left to manage it exclusively; but I would 
beg the Commission to remember tliat this is the opinion held by me personally, and must not 
be received as the opinion of the Board. 

4G3. Have any complaints boon made by collectors of the insf ractions from these two 
authorities being at variance? — ^Jo; but the Board have sometimes bad occasion to notice 

distinct breaches of the rules on the part of the Accountant General. 

• 

464. Under Rules G and 7 registers ai‘e required to be kept of notes received and paid at 
the several treasuries under the authority of the Board. Looking at these registers cursorily, 
does it ajipcar to you that notes have been received and issued in large numbers at a time to 
one and the same individual, thereby showing that they have hecn generally used by few per- 
sons in payment of Go veninieni revenue, and for large commercial transactions; or do they 
appear to have been paid in and issued bj** several persons, thereby justifying the conclusion 
that they are in recpiest with the public? — I have no precise means of knowing, but I see no 
reason for concluding that the notes pass through the hands of only a few persons. 

465. Can you stale whether notes arc collc(4cd by zemindars in payment of tbeir rents, 
and through them remitted to the General Treasury? — I can only answer this from my know- 
ledge of the country ; 1 should say that very few notes are collected in rent except from uudorl 
tenants holding extensive tenures. 

400. TJtc Prciiident , — AVhat is the average rent paid by the ordinary ryot ?—. I cannot sa- 
cxactly, but it must be very small. 

467. Is it under 10 rupees ? — Rent is paid by instalments, and, certainly, each instal- 
ment will averge much under 1 0 rupees. 

468. Mr, Maine, — How is it that it is worth the while of zemindars to send notes up- 

country for payment of Goverument dues ? — ^'.Ihis, of course, will depeiul on the course of trade. 
AVo find that it is in the large producing districts, where there is a consi| a (jhle demand for silver 
for the purchase of produce, that notes arc paid into the trcasurie|ig> nThc opium and tea 
districts, and the great rice producing districts, are examples. iis ?- 

460. The President , — Are the notes bought up at a discount / ashed .at par at the 
treasuries ?— The treasuries are not bound to cash notes, though lliishcd s bound to receive 
them in payment of revenue. wcr« 

470. Mr, Maine , — Is it not the case that a number of zemindars livc^ n Calcutta? — Yes, 
there are a good many here. 

471. May not this liavc the effect of causing notes to be remitted hence by the 
zemindars to serve as payment of revenue ? — I think not ; it is the local demand for silver that 
really governs such remittances, 

472. The zemindars have nothing to do with produce, I believe ? — Not often, but when 
they arc absentees, the local mahajuns, who deal largely in produce, arc commonly their agents 
for the payment of revenue. 

476. Mr, Cowie, — Are you aware that the zemindara get up money from Calcutta for the 
express purpose of paying for rent : T am cognisant of a case where a considerable sum of notes 
is sent for this purpose simply as a remittance for land revenue payment ?-»I have no know- 
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ledcc of such transactions, but no doubt thoy take place. In fact, however, prol)al)ly a 
portion of the produce of the land for which revcMiue is so paid will have been exported hero, 
silver having been paid for it in the district. 

474. Mr. liuMngion . — If treasury offieera were allowed to cash all notes that were 
brought to them without restriction, would not this cause great ineonvcnieiiee ? — If such a rule be 
generally applied, there would certainly be embanussment in some places. I think, however, 
that there need be no restriction whatever either in the receipt or issue of notes in what I may 
call the body of Bengal; excluding, i. c., Assam, Cachar, Darjeeling, Clioia Nagporc, Behar, 
and pcrha])s Chittagong. 

475. Mr. Manic . — Has not Chittagong been mentioned as a place where enough has not 
been done? — I will bring this out presently. 

476. Mr. Lunhingion . — If notes were ciishod freely in all places where Ihore wore largo 
commcrciial transactions, would there not he a scarcity of silver in the treasuries ? — T think not in 
the parts of the country to which I refer ; for I believe that iu those parts as many notes would 
be i>iiid out as in, and that the exports and imi^orts of silver would nearly bulanee each otlu'r. 

477. The Preshlcni . — According to this, your opinion is that notes occupy the place of 
money? — Yes, and, of course, that would be still more the case if notes were freely cashed. 

47 5. And they do to a certain extent now ?^ — Ves, in a limited measure, they do. 

476. Mr. Maine . — This very measure of .allowing collectors to cash notes would tend to 
cause notes to bo received iu daily transactions at their par value ? — Yes, I have no doubt of it. 

480. Mr. Lnshlnghn . — Have you hud any practical experience yourself of changing a note 
in the Mofussil bazars? — My own ex])erienco is, that notes are wanted by i)eoplc in the Jlufus- 
sil chielly for remittance purposes, and that very little attempt is ever made by the Unropcan 

of Government, at any rate, to cliauge tliem. 

481. Have yon any grounds for saying that tlie Accountant General has departed from 
the rules laid down by the Board?— lii one or two important particulars he lias tlone 
so. The most important of the rules that he has so broken is, that notes should he 
issued without reserve in ewe hang e for her — this has been set at naught, absolutely, in prin- 
ciple. Again, the rules say that when a local treasury runs sliort of notes, .application should 
be made to the Accountant General i\)r a further remittance in notes. "I’hc Accountant 
General says that ho tvill never supply notes unless the treasury is sliort of funds. I do not 
wish to express any opinion upon the (question whether the ndes are right or WTong, but, so 
long as they exist, they should be adhered to. The Accoiinlant General supported Die Collector 
of Cliittagong Ihc other day in declining to issue lls. 5,000 wortli of notes without enquiring 
for what purpose they were wanted. The Government of India supported the Accoiinlant 
General ; hut 1 think such proceedings must be fatal to tlie circulation of the euiToncv. 'r[u» 
Government are, apparently, inclined to hinder the use of the notes by the public Ibr remit- 
tancos, while they wish so to use them freely themselves. The Board have urged that at least 
in places where notes find their way without the intervention of Government, the Government 
should allow the public the full use of the notes for remittances or for any other purj^osc. 

482. The President. — Do the same Government rules obtain in the other Governments ?— 
These rules apply only to Bengal. I have no means of knowing what the rules arc which 
prevail in other Governments. 

483. Mr. Lxielnngton . — Are you aware whether any rules subsidiaiy to your • own rules 
have been issued?— No, I am not— I should have expected any such subsidiary rules to be 
communicated to the Board through the Government of Bengal. 

484. The Have you ever turned your attention to the more general circulation 

of notes apart from Bengal? — ^No. 

485. llavc you had any cxperieuce of other Governmeule ?— Xo. 
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486. You think there would not be the slightest danger in cashing notes at nearly every 
treasuiy in Bengal? — I scarcely go so far as that; but, in the large tract of country that I 
have described, there would be none whatever. 

487. Then, if this were permitted in Bengal, do you not think that it could be safely 
done throughout India ?— 1 can hardly say. 

488. What is the population of Bengal ? — ^About 37 millions. 

4S0. And what is the population of those districts in which you think it would not be 
advisable that notes should be freely cashed? — ^The population of these outlying districts is 11 J 
millions. 

490. And what is the land revenue of Bengal ?— About a rupee a head, or 37 millions 
of ruj>ecs. 

401. According to what you have said, your recommendations are that notes should be 
freely issued among a population of about 30 millions? — Yes, and in the roard^s report on the 
circulation of Government currency notes during the yearl864-65 this was given as their opinion. 
The estimated population of the districts where the Board think that there need be no restric- 
tion is exactly 25,570,370, who pay a land revenue of Bs. 2,75,36,300. 

492. What is the proportion of land revenue of Bengal to that of other parts of India ?— 
The land revenue of Bengal is about £4,000,000, and that of the whole of India about 
£20,000,000, i, e., in the proportion of 1 to 5. 

493. Taking in customs, opium, and other sources of revenue, the revenue of Bengal 
exceeds that of any other Government ?— Yes, the whole revenue of Bengal is alx)ut 
£15,000,000, and the whole revenue of India is about £46,000,000, i. e?., in the proportion of 
about 1 to 3. I do not enter upon the question as to how much of the £15,000,000 can bo 
called strictly Bengal revenue. 


HUGH SANDEMAN, Esq., callku in and ke-examined. 

494. Mr, Lmliington , — Have you read a Minute by the Lieutenant Governor of Bengal, 
referring to a correspondence between yourself and the Collector of Cuttack reganling a supply 
of notes ill that treasury ? — Yes, and I have brought a copy of the correspondence with me 
(Appendix XII page xxi). The case as put by His Honor is substantially correct. The Col- 
lector of Cuttack called on me in June 1865 for notes. His cash balance at that time was 
very high, and as he had a few notes in his treasury, there was no immediate hurry to send 
him a fresh supply; I wrote to him therefore enquiring if the notes indented for were 
r(‘((uircd for purposes of remittance only, or for local circulation. Cuttack, it must be remem- 
bered, is a district which remits largely in specie to Calcutta, and the remittances can only 
bo l)rought away at certain times of the year. The Collector's reply to my question was 
that the notes were wanted only for remittance, upon which, taking into consideration his 
high cash balance, I replied that I would not feel justified in increasing it by a supply of 
notes to be immediately sold for remittance purposes. The reasoning in the 9th paragraph of 
Mr. Beadon's Minute is not fair to myself, for, although no direct charge is made against me, 
yet it is implied, and the tenor of the paragraph might lead people to form an erroneous 
judgment regarding me. His Honor says — However undesirable it may be that currency 
notes should be sent from place to place by the post, it is a practice which cannot be pre- 
vented, and which certainly ought not to be checked by any inquisitorial proceedings on 
the part of the collector as to the purpose for which notes are required. Such proceedings 
'' would not be tolerated- for a moment at Calcutta, or at any centre of issue, and they ought 
" not to be allowed in the Mofussil. " To this I would aimidy reply, that no collector has over 
been Instructed to hold inquisitorial proceedings as to the purpose for which notes are required, 
nor do I believe that such proceedings have ever been held by collectors. Again, with refer* 
enceto the words— The Money-order Office should be left to recommend itself by the 
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security it offers^ and its use should not be stimulated by refusing; to issue small notes lest 
they should compete with it ” I would remark that the money-order system has been 
entirely left to recommend itself^ and that since its establishment no endeavours have ever 
been made to force it on the public. Experience tells me that for the remittance of small 
sums, the money-order system is preferred by Natives to notes. There is a great security 
against fraud in money-orders being payable to the person whose name is given in the letter 
of advice, and not to bearer. Again, a money-order goes by one post, whereas a note is gene- 
rally ciit in halves and each half sent by a separate post, and registration paid in addition to 
ordinary postage on each cover. With reference to TTis Honor’s remark at the conclusion of 
the paragraph, I would remark that no collector would refuse to pay a demand in notes if he 
had them, but that a large supply of notes to every collector to issue generally in exchange 
for silver would lead to a most inconveuieut increase of our general (ruvernment balances 
throughout the country. The transmission of notes by post is very undesirable ; first, there 
is a temptation held out to fraud, and secondly, a loss accrues to the Government by their 
mutilation. Every Bank of England note issued is, I believe, calculated to cost some small 
fraction above three pence, and the lowest denomination is £5, or Rs. 50. In this country, 
notes probably do not cost less than in England, white our denominations descend to £1, or 
Rs. 10. The limit of money-orders was niised a few years ago from £5 to £10 partly, in 
order to discourage the remittance of bank notes by post. 

495. The President . — ^What is the limit of the money-order in India? — Rs. 100. 

400. And what is the amount annually sent by money-orders? — In lS63-Gt money- 
orders were issued to the extent of 15} lakhs of Rupees, which rose in lS0i-r)5 to upwards of 
21 lakhs, and will no doubt continue to increase very largely as the system becomes more and 
more ai)prcciated by the public. 

497. Mr, was the cash balance of Cuttack at the time of the Col- 

lector's apifiication for notes, and was the amount below or above the present average ?— 
The Collector had in his treasury, on the 1st June 18B5, upwards of 5^ lakhs of rupees worth 
of specie, \vitli an instalment of land revenue falling due at the end of the month. A round 
sum of about three-quarters of a lakh to a lakh of rupees iu the Cuttack treasury would, 
ordinarily speaking, be quite sufficient to meet local requirements, and, therefore, the balance 
was inconveniently high, while there was no possibility of removing it until the commence- 
ment of the north-east monsoon in October. 

498. Mr. Lmhington , — What denominations of notes did the Collector of Cuttack apply 
for? — Chiefly for notes of small denominations. Notes are but s(.‘lilom sent from the General 
Treasury at Calcutta to Mofussil treasuries, as by doing so I should reduce the e:ish balance 
at the Bank of Bengal, which would be inconvenient. Treasuries needing noti^s are ordiii.'uily 
8up])lied from other treasuries where there may happen to be an over-abundance. In this 
instance, the Collector had notes to the value of Rs. 850 at the time when he applied to me 
for more. 

499. Mr. Grey , — Do you think that the Rs. 10,000 applied for by the Collector when sent 
iu notes would have been attended with any great inconvenience?— Perhaps not in a single 
instance ; but it would not stop there, and it would be highly impolitic to supply surplus 
treasuries with notes merely for remittance purposes. In the present instance, the Rs. 10,000 
would have been immediately sold by the Collector already overburdened with iiinds, merely 
to be remitted by the purchasers to Calcutta, when they would have again to be remitted by 
Government to Cuttack an indefinite number of times, the Collector’s silver balance being 
each time more and more increased. Government instructions contemplate the use of notes 
for local circulation, and according to their orders, notes sire to be given freely to parties for 
this purpose at the discretion of collectors, but not when it is known that they are only 
wanted for remittance. Notes to the value of Rs. 850 in the Cuttack treasury wem sufficient 
to warrant niy not showing haste in sending more. I see by the last return that there are 
notes to the value of Rs. 22,000 at Cuttack. 
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500. Do you understand the Government Notification for checking remittances, to refer 
to such transactions as the transmission of lO-rupce notes by private individuals? — ^No: 
although I think that the remittance of notes by post should be discouraged ; when I see that 
there is a want of notes of small denomination^ and the Collector sends me an application 
(for I never act without this), I always send notes from other treasuries unless there may be 
some special reasons for not doing so. 

501. But in this case you did not ? — No, because I did not think there was any immodiat® 
necessity, and on being told that they were needed for remittancfc only, I declined to comply, 
with reference to the very large balance in the treasury at the time. 

502. ^Vhat were the denominations of notes held by the Collector at Cuttack? — ^Tliey 
were all 10-rupce notes? 

503. The PresiJctiL — Do you not consider that you acted contrary to the rules laid 
down ? — Certainly not. 

604. Do you consider that the injunctions from the Government of India, as stated by 
you ill your previous evidence, are in correction of the Treasury Rules of tiie Board uf 
Revenue ? — I am not able to say whether the one is a correction of the other, but they un- 
qucstioiialdy coiitradiet them. Tho idea of private individuals using notes for their own 
private convenience is, to my mind, erroneous, for the bulk of the people of India seldom, if 
ever, deal in siieli large sums as 10 ru 2 )ecs. 

505. Mr, LuMngton , — Are there any instructions fromGovcrnmont authorizing collectors 
of surplus treasuries to sweep up as many notes as they can in order that their remittances may 
be made by the cheaper method of sending notes instead of cash, or have you adopted this 
course with a view of securing to Government this advantage? — I am not aware of any 
instructions to this efTcct cither from the Gtweriiment or irom my own odice. If notes arc 
l)iiid into a treasury for Govornmeiit dues, tho collector is bound to receive them, and he 
remits them instead of sjieeio when remitting to Culcuila. I have certainly never issued orders 
that notes wore to be swept up, in order that cheap remittances might be made, as lliis would 
practically bo calling in the currency. Collectors, into whose treasuries notes are paid, never 
have a demand for tliem on the part of the public. 

50C. Supjiosing tlie persons wishing to remit them to Cuttack had followed your instnie- 
tions, and taken out money-orders, woidd not the Cuttack treasury bidaiice have been unduly in- 
creased with silver to the same extent us if currency notes h.ad been cashed to a like amount ? — 
Undoubtedly so, if the Collector had coinjdied with the ajj^dication ; luit he would have Ik'cti 
justified in refusing them and probably would have done so. I’he Money-order Otliee was 
established for the imi’iiose of alfording to the public a safe means of transmitting small sums 
only, and in the event of a heavy demand the Collector would use his discretion as to the 
propriety of issuing orders beyond a certiiiu amount. This is explained in the Money-oidcr 
Pamphlet (pages 1 and 52 in the first and fourth ])aragra 2 )hs respectively), as well as at para- 
grai)h 10 of my instructions to Collectors issued with the sanction of the Suj)remc Government. 
It is not, I admit, easy to impose any check against large sums passing through the Money- 
order Office. I believe that largo sums found their way through the office iu England and 
the Crimea at the time of the Crimean war, which was, of course, contrary to the purposes for 
which the offices were established. (Mr, Sandemau here handed in a cojiy of his letter to all 
Collectors and a copy of the Rules regarding the money-order system (Appendix XI page viii.) 

607. J/i*. Zti8hingto7i,—‘Do you think that there would be any baim in allowing collectors 
to issue notes, without reference to the purposes for which they were re(]uired, to the extent of 
their receipts of notes, provided the collector did not for ibis purpose keep back Government 
balances which they would otherwise remit to Calcutta?— Yes, because such a step would 
always necessitate the keeping back of remittances, but Chittagong is the only case in which 
I remember to have heard of large notes being both paid in and asked for at the same trea- 
sury. I refer t5 tho case which I instanced in my evidence given last week. 
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608. Mr. Dunlop, — ^Are you airaro of any orders having been issued to tlio Cuttack 
Treasury in January 1865, to stop the encashment of currency notes tendered at the local 
treasury to be exchanged for coin ?— ‘I am not aware of any such orders, and should think it 
extremely improbable that such were ever issued. During my own incumbency in my present 
office, the Cuttack Collector has received positive instructions always to cash notes to the 
extent of his probable remittances of silver, his being a surplus treasury. 1 hand in a letter 
dated 24th March 1865, in sui)port of this (Appendix XIIT page XXIL) 

609. Mr, Dichon, — You have stated that the circulation in the Assam territory is 
Rs. 2,28,000, of which lls. 1,78,000 is held in the subordinate Government treasuries in 
that district, leaving only unaccounted for Rs. 50,000, which may be held by the Rankes 
branch at Dacca? — Yes. 

510. What IS the proportion of currency notes hold in the Govcrnnicnt treasuries 
throughout the Presidency of Bengal (excluding the Assam treasuries) to the whole note 
circulation of the Calcutta circle ? — I cannot say from recollection. 

511. Can you prepare and hand in a statement showing the average monthly amount so 
held in the different treasuries throughout Bengal under your charge? — I can furnish a state- 
ment showing the numbers of notes in every treasury on the 1st or 15th (or both) of any or 
every month, and such a statement, compared with the monthly published statements of total 
circulation, will form a reply to the previous question. 

512. Does it consist with your knowledge that, at any of the subordinate treasuries 
throughout Bengal, a charge has been exacted for cashing notes of other circles, or for cashing 
notes of the Calcutta circle? — Certainly not; no treasury officer would ask for a discount. 
He would either give full value for the note, or decline to receive it, unless tendered in pay- 
ment of a (lovernmont due. Subordinate clerks might be guilty of such a ]>ractice, but no 
complaint on the subject has ever reached me. 

513. Arc the officers of the subordinate treasuries bound by your rules to give every 
reasonable facilities to the ]mblic for the encashment of notes of the Calcutta circle ?— lliey are 
bound to give every facility, unless there may be special reasons for not doing so. Notes 
must alwai/s be received by treasury officers in payment of Gpfernment dues, but a treasury 
officer short of silver would not be expected to cash noles to a large extent unless so ten- 
derc«l, but would refer the jiresentee to the Currency Office in Calcutta. 

514. If any charge in the shape of discount were exacted by Government officers, the 
effect would be to retard the circulation of notes, would it not? — Any such charge would 
necessarily render notes unpopular. 

515. Have any complaints been made to you of such charges having been made at the 
subordinate treasuries ? — I have never heard of one. 

516. When asked by Mr. Lusliington regarding the abolition by the Head Commissioner 
of Currency of the system of registration of notes so long followed by the Bank for the pro- 
tection of the public, you did not give a decided answer ? — I do not see why such a registra- 
tion should be kept up. I was unable t^-give a decided answer. 

517. Is the time necessary for recording in rougli slips the numbers of notes tendered 
for encashment so great as to lead to inconvenience ? — It may be ; of course an intelligent clerk 
might perform the work very rapidly, but a slow or unwilling clerk might take so long us to 
inconvenience the public. 

518. Is the abolition of the system of registration likely to diminish confidence in tho 
Paper Currency ?— No, I think not. 

519. You arc aware that the Bank of England still continues the system of registering 
the immbers^of notes received, and the names of tho parties presenting them ? — Yes ; but the 
Bank of England issues its notes in sequence, and after receipt never re-issues them. 

N 
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520. Are you of opinion that Government officers^ whose duties in connection with the 
currency are restricted to the mere routine of exchanging notes for silver^ have the same 
inducements to use that promptitude in dealing with the public which is afforded by the 
Bank of Bengal to its constituents ? — ^There are no Government officers to my knowledge 
whose duties are restricted to the mere routine of exchanging notes for silver. Government 
servants liave no pei'soiial interest one way or the other beyond ordinary zeal to do their duty^ 
which would bo the same probably as felt by paid servants of a bank or any other 
institution. 


BABOO DEG UMBER MITTER, called in, and examined. 

521. The PrenidenL — What is your occupation? — I am a Zemindar, and a Member of 
the Bengal Legislative Council. 

522. Have you any knowledge of the system of currency notes ? — I have no intimate 
knowledge. 

528. What part of the country do you know best ? — Bengal and the North-West. 

524. And where arc your own zeiiiindarces ?— In Cuttack, Jessore, and 21-Pergunnahs. 

525. Then you have only visited the North-West as a traveller ?— Yes, only as a traveller. 

526. Are currency notes liked by the Natives as much as silver ? — They are not much 
liked, and I tliiuk that they will never be extensively used. 

527. Why not? — Because the dealings of the bulk of the people amongst each other are 
in small sums. Even with mahajuns their transactions arc comparatively small. 

52 S. Is it the habit of people to save money ? — I think that their condition in life is not 
so far improved as to be able to save much. 

529. But those who are tolerably well off, what do they do ?— The first thing they do 
is to convert their savings into ornaments. 

580. Is it the habit of a man ai* little better off than the ordinaxy T}'ot to save money, 
and add to his capital ? — Yes. 

581. A good deal of money is hoarded, is it not ? — I do not think so. 1 ladleve there is 
a great misconception on this point, for money is not so much Jioarded as converted into 
ornaments, or else invested for reproductive purposes. 

532. But the conversion of silver into ornaments is a form of hoarding? — Yes, but it is 
not exactly what I meant by boarding when I used that expression. 

583. Jiff. Maine, — But where do the large quantities of silver go?— Among the poorer 
population they are converted into ornaments. 

584. The Prceident , — Has not the circulation of silver increased a good deal of late 
years ? — Yes. 

585. And in those districts whore barter was fco jicrly used as tbe means of exchange, 
silver is now used ? — Yes. 

586. Can you name any of those districts ? — ^To a certain extent, in almost all the dis- 
tricts of Bengal. For instance, salt used to be exported from Calcutta to certain districts, and 
rice brought down in exchange, and this mode of barter was effected through the intervention 
of zemindars^ agents. 

537. This change from barter accounts for the absorption of silver ? — No doubt it docs. 

538. Do you think this absorption has reached its limit? — No; it will go on iutveasing 
as trade increases, and it will be a long time yet before the limit is readied. I thinh it is owing 
rather to the extension of trade than to the supersession of the system of barter that so much 
silver is being absorbed. 
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589. You said that the barter systerai was beings superseded by the expansion of trade, and 
that there is an increasing absorption of silver : is there not, therefore, a greater demand for 
commodities ? — Yes, I believe there is. 

540. That is to say that the body of the people are richer ?^There is no question about 

that. 

541. And the absorption will go on steadily, according as the people arc better ofi‘? — Yes. 

542. You are speaking only of Bengal, are you not ? — ^Yes, only of Bengal. 

543. Do you not consider that barter is the sign of a very poor country ? — Y^es. 

• 544. And that as barter in a country disappears, poverty disappears ? — Yes. 

545. That is to say, that the people of the country become richer ? — Just so. 

540. Are you aware of any districts wliich have lately been improved by canals and roads ? 
—I believe there are many districts in India which have been thus benefitted ; but I am not 
aware of any in Lower Bengal, which have been improved by canals. 

547. Does the property in the neighbourhood of canals rise in price ?•— Yes, and in some 
places it is double on account of the rise of produce. 

548. The rise of the price of land has the same effect as doing away with barter, vh,, 
that the people become more wealthy ? — ^Exactly so. 

549. Mr. Maine.^k good deal of the demand for produce is for exportation, is it not ? — 

Yes. 

550. Is there a tendency to a greater consumption of the produce of the country ? — Yes, I 
should say so. 

551. The VreddenL — Do the people cat more, now that they arc better off ?— Yes, and the 
great increase in the consumption of sugar is an index ; but it is diflicult to judge how much 
better off they are now in the absence of reliable statistics. 

552. Has not the consumption of salt too, increased of late years ? — Yes. 

553. And this notwithstanding the increase in the salt duties ? — ^Ycs. 

554. How are the dues to Government paid ? — ^All in money. 

555. There is a difference, then, in this practice and that prevailing in some of the Native 
states ? — Y^es. 

55G. A great many Native sta1.es are paid in produce? — ^Perhaps so, though I am not 
aware of any considerable number who receive their dues in produce. 

557. You said just now that there had been a great rise in the price of all kinds of produce 
of late years j can you give an cxam^dc? — About ten or twelve years ago, rice used to sell for 
about one rupee a maund, and now it sells for four ru])eo3. 

558. People prefer silver in their hands to Notes, I suppose ? — Undoubtedly they do. 

559. And if they have any notes, are they in the habit of paying any batta in the bazar 
to get them converted into rupees? — Yes, and the batia varies. 

560. What do you mean when you say it varies ? — If the bazar is at a great distance from 
the place of the issue of the note, then more haita is charged. 

561. Mr, Maine,— Do ryots ever pay in not(!s ? — No, never to my knowledge. 

562. But the zemindars do ? — ^Yes ; the zemindars pay notes into the treasuries as they 
generally find it more convenient to do so. In fact, they try and get all the notes they can 
lay hands on for this purpose. 

563. The President, — ^Then you consider that notes do not pass for money among the 
people? — ^No, and this is partly on account of their ignorance of what the note actually is, 
and also Inijpause the generality of their transactions are so small that notes would be useless. 

564. Do you think, then, a 5-rupcc note would be useful?— I doubt if even this would 
do any g^ood. 
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565. Do gold coins pass freely ?— To a certain extent they do^ but nothing like so readily 
as silver ; gold is preferred for hoarding. 

566. Then you think that gold coins of the value of Bs. 15, 10, and 5 would he preferred 
to notes, since these coins would be considered as holding value ?-->Yes, just so. 

567. If gold coins were current, would the shroffs charge as much daf^a on their conversion 
into silver, as they now charge on the Government note ?— Perhaps not. But people would 
like to keep their gold, and not be so eager to get silver for it as they now arc for notes. 
Notes arc soon destroyed, and the mass of the people have no safe place to keep their notes. 

565. Whereas they tic up their coin in their cummerbunds, and cannot keep notes without 
spoiling them? — Just so. The people (lannot keep notes without running some risk. 

566. Is there a large importation of gold into India ? — Yes, I believe so. 

576. What becomes of all this gold; the exports of gold from India arc very trifling ?— 
I think it is nearly all converted into ornamonts or lioarded. 

571. In some parts of India, there is a great circulation of gold, is there not ?-^Yes, the 
circulation of gold in the North-West is greater than in Bengal. 

572. In some parts of India old British gold mohurs and sovereigns circulate, and in 
others gold mohurs coined in Native states ? — ^Yes. 

576. I suppose if there is only a small quantity of gold coins in the market, the price is 
enhanced? — I think the price depends upon the standard of the gold. 

571'. In times of disturbance, does not the price of gold rise? — Yes, for it is at this time 
that gold is required for hoarding. 

575. Is it not true that when the notes of the Bank of Bengal were refused, the price of 
gold rose very high, and Government paper even was greatly depreciated ? — Yes. 

576. Have you ever heard that as much as Ils. 20 have been given for a gold mohur ? — I 
am not aware of this. I know that Government securities have flillen somelitnes considerably, and 
that it was at this time that gold mohurs were in great request. 

577 Tliat is as much as to say that natives have a notion tliat gold has some value which 
other things do not possess ?~Quite so. 

57S. Do you imagine that any system of a note circulation will ever eradicate this notion 
from the minds of the Natives? — No. The Native will altDaya prefi^r gold and silver to paper. 

579. Mir. Malm. — ^Even in the Presidency towns? — Yes, I think so, even there. 

5 SO. When the Bank of Bengal issued its own notes, did the people distrust these as much 
as they do those issued by the Government? — I am not prepared to say that they make any 
distinction between the two. 


Fifth Sitting, March 13, 1866. 

Present :—IIi8 Excellknct tub President. 


To Hom*ble H. S. Maine. 
The IIon'ju.e W. Grey. 
The Hon'ble D. Cowie. 
The Hon’ble G. Ross. 


E. II. Lvshinoton, Esq. 

G. Dickson, Esq. 

H. G. Dunlof, Esq. 

W. Halford, Esq. 


COLONEL BALLARD, called in, and examined. 

581. Tht Prendent . — What is the ofHcc you hold ?— I am Officiating Head Commissioner 
of Currency and Mint Master at Calcutta, and was till lately Commissioner of Currency and 
» int Master at Bombay. 

582. Wac there not a run on the Currency Department in Bombay in the course of the 
last cold weather? — Yes, there was. 
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683. State what occurred ?<— The run commenced about September. The circulation in 
July and Aug^ust was very larg^e^ and in October the circulation had fallen by a crore — from 
Bs. 3,96^00.000 to Bs. 2,93,00.000. 

584. What wall the cause of these occurrences ?.— The price of cotton had risen consi- 
derably, and merchants wanted silver to send up-country. There was a good deal of money 
in Bombay at the time, but it was mostly held in notes. 

585. Had the state of the law with regard to Mint certificates at that time any thing 
to Jo with the run ? — No, I think not ; the law was in favor of the holders of bullion. 

586. Were you able to meet the run ? — ^Yes. 

687. That is, you always had a sufliciency of coin to cash notes ? — ^Yes, we were certainly 
at one time very near the bottom, but we wore never quite denuded of coin. 

588. What do you call being near the bottom? — ^We had out a circulation of 
Bs. 2,60.00,000, and had only Bs. 10,00,000 in coin. 

589. Did this cause any apprehension to you and the Bank of Bombay ?•— Yes. 

590. Had you any difficulty in meeting the demands of the Bank of Bombay ? — There 
was no stoppage, and every demand was met. 

591. Mr, Maine, — ^Was any pressure put on the Bank of Bombay not to bring its notes 
for encashment ? — ^The Secretary of the Bank and I were on very good terms, and he knew that 
if he sent any large number of notes for silver, great embarrassment would be caused. 

592. The President, — Supposing there had not been this amicable feeling between you and 
the Secretary to the Bank, and if he had sent notes to the value of half a crore of rupees to 
be cashed, what would have been the cilect? — We could not have met the run. 

593. Mr, Grey, — But had the Bank notes to the value of half a crore to bring ? — ^No, 
they had only 25 lakhs of Biipees worth, when we were at the lowest. When the silver coin 
reserve at the Mint was low. the note reserve of the Bank of Bombay was low as well. 

594. The President, — ^You say that the law at that time with regard to Mint certificates 
had nothing to do with the run ? — 1 meant there was no defect in the law for giving coin as 
quickly as possible for bullion. 

595. The bullion merchant could demand notes for bullion? — Y'es. 

596. And he could convert these notes at the Currency Department for coin ? — Prac- 
tically this was always done. 

597. Then this must have tended to increase the crisis? — It tended certainly to put us in 
difficulties, but there was no panic ; for the fact of people knowing that we held a sufficient 
quantity of bullion against the notes prevented this. 

598. There was a great inconvenience to Government, was there not, in transmitting 
actual coin — a steamer from Calcutta to Bombay bad to be chartered expressly, and large sums 
had to be sent from Madras, and so forth ? — ^Yes. 

599. Mr, Cowie, — There must have been a great run on the Currency Department to have 
brought the silver reserve down to 10 lakhs of rupees ? — Yes, but there was no panic. 

600. The President, — Are the currency notes sent up-country for payments on account 
of raw produce and of manufactured opium, or do the ryots insist on payment in silver? — People 
prefer to get silver from all 1 learn. 

601. Is gold also made use of for operations of payment? — Yes, in some parts of the country, 

602. Notwithstanding that it does not come under the head of legal tender?— Just so. 

608. Would you indioate the parts of the country you refer to? — All thrrugh the 
Bombay Presidency. 
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604* It is said in the Bengal Presidency that beyond the Presidency towDi the currency 
notes are only used for the purpose of remittance^ and consequently sink to the rank of com* 
mercial paper. How is this in the Bombay Presidency ? — ^The currency notes are not in favor 
in the Bombay Presidencyj except in the Presidency town. 

605. Do your remarks apply to the whole Presidency with no exceptions ?*— TeSj to every 
place out of Bombay. 

606. Are the collectors cramped in their indents for notes, or, are such indents generally 
complied with by the Accountant Ocneral ? — am not aware that collectors are cramped. 

607. Is it thought in the Bombay Presidency that any economy in the amount of silver 
in circulation has taken place owing to the introduction of notes in the Mofussil ?— I have 
never heard the question put in that form. I have always been told that the people are not in 
favor of notes. 

608. Considering that the banks keep their reserves in notes for the most part, is there, 
after all, any real note circulation out of the Presidency town ? — ^Travellers find it more con- 
venient to take notes, and force them on the people, and thus there is a small circulation. 

600. Is the circulation developed in the Scinde circle ? — ^There are about 10 lakhs of 
rupees in circulation. 

610. Is it confined to Kurrachee, or docs it extend all over Scindc ? — ^The bulk of it is 
confined to Kurraebee. 

611. Has it ever been asked you whether a 5-rupee note would answer as well in the 
Bombay Presidency as a 10-rupee note? — It has never been put to me ofiioiully. 

612. Are you of opinion that there should bo one note for all India to be conveilible 
only at the Presidency towns?—! do not think this would answer at all. 

61 6. Can )^ou imagine any conditions under which notes would be convertible?— I think at 
times there would bo enormous expense iu remitting coin from one Presidency town to another. 

614. Do you think that one note for all India would answer on the following conditions, 

viz., Isi, that such notes are legally convertible in Calcutta, Bombay, and Madras ; that 

collectors in districts shall give silver for notes at par when it is in tlioir power to do so with- 
out loss to the public ; Srdly, that collectors when in their power should be bound to exchange 
small notes for large ones, or vice versd ; 4!tAly, that it should he a rule that for sums not 
exceeding Rs, 200, the holders of small notes might obtain on demand, as a matter of right, 
change in silver at any collectorate ? — T am afraid that, under these conditions, the Govern- 
ment would be obliged to send large remittances in coin from one Presidency town to another. 

615. Mr. Jfaiwe.— The remittance transactions between the Presidency towns would 
necessitate this?— Yes. 

610. The President . — ^Is it a convenience having a circle at Kurrachee?— I think it is a 
convenience to the people in Scindc, having a circle of their own. 

617. What facilities exist in the Bombay Presidency for cashing notes ? — Literally there 
are no facilities, and every one is forced to pay some discount in getting his note cashed. 

6 IS. Mr. Maine. — And the rate depends upon the proximity to the olBce of issue ? — Yes. 

619. Mr. Dickson. — W'hat was the amount of notes issued by the Head Commissioner of 
Paper Currency in Calcutta, and outstanding on 2nd March 1863, i. e., after 12 months^ 
operation of the Currency Act? — Rs. 2,45,60,000. 

620. Wliat was the amount in circulation on the corresponding date in 1864?— 
Its. 2,18,00,000. 

• 621. What was the amount on the same date in 1865 ?— Rs. 2,90,44,920. 

622. WThat is the amount on the latest date of the present year ?— Rs. 2,61,00,000. 

623. Tlie circulation, therefore, shows an increase of only Rs. 15|40|000 during a period 
of three yeais ?— Yes. 
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624. What was the highest point the circulation touched^ and when?— Rs. 3^27 j02, 230 
on Ist October 1865. 

625. Ton will observe from the statement placed in your hands that prior to the with- 
drawal of the Bankas right of issue, the circulation of its notes was pretty uniformly to the 
extreme limit allowed by law, viz,, 2 crores? — (Appendix XXII, page xxxiv). 

626. So long as the amount in active circulation by the Bank did not exceed 2 crores, the 
daily requirements of the Bankas still were supplied by the Bankas unissued notes ? — I suppose 
this would be the case. 

627. As a sum of about 50 lakhs of rupees is necessary for that purpose, the Bank is com- 
pelled, under the Currency Act, to purchase in silver an equal amount of Government currency 
notes for performing functions which the Bank’s own surplus notes formerly performed ? — The 
Bank could only use unissued notes below the 2 crores for its till. It could use its reserve of 
notes, but surplus notes over fmd above the 2 crores of authorized circulation would be mere 
stationery. 

628. In instituting a comparison, therefore, between the latest circulation of the Bank’s 
own notes (say Bs. 1,90,00,000) and of Government currency notes (Rs, 2,61,00,000), the 
sum of 50 lakhs of rupees would fall to be added to the former or deducted from the latter ?— 1 
think an allowance should be made for tlie currency notes held by the Bank — 50 lakhs of 
rupees would be a fair sum to put it at. 

620. Either way the result would show a difference of only 21 lakhs of rupees?— 

630. Looking to the steady increase in the Bank’s own circulation from 1858 to 1862, and 
the great expansion of the trade of Bengal during the last four years, simultaneously with the estab- 
lishment of numerous branches of exchange banks, and the introduction of banking into the 
chief towns of Bengal by the opening of the Bank’s own branches, are there not strong grounds 
for believing that, had the Bank’s power of issue l>een enlarged under the new Charter, its 
circulation would have been at least as successful in its results as the Government Paper Cur- 
rency ?— I think this would have been very probable. 

631. Is it not apparent from the foregoing facts that the great results anticipated from the 
introduction of a legal tender Paper Currency under Government auspices have not been 
realized ? — am of opinion that the expectations have not been realized, specially as regards 
the Mofussil circulation. 

632. Is the establishment of only one centre’of issue for the whole of the North-Western 
Provinces, a second for the Punjab, and a third for the Central Provinces, each embracing in its 
circuit several hundreds of miles, calculated to promote the circulation of the Paper Currency, 
or to secure the immediate convertibility of the notes ? — The establishment of circles extends 
the circulation. 

633. Docs it not appear to you that the option given to the holders of circle notes to 
convert them into silver at the head office of issue in Calcutta has a tendency, temporarily, to 
inflate the provincial circulation, inasinucli as such notes arc largely used in an adverse state of 
the exchanges, to perform the functions of bills of exchange or letters of credit ? — Yes. 

634. Are you aware that before the establishment of the subordinate centres of issue, the 
Bank bad introduced the Paper Currency into the towns where it had planted branches, by 
issuing notes at the option of customers in the ordinary course of business, each branch having 
an issue of its own under its distinguishing mark, and being bound to protect the convertibility 
of notes of its own issue 7—1 was not aware of this. 

635. Did not the branches at the same time mutually afforded every facility to the cashing 
of notes of their respective issues free ol charge ? — 1 cannot say. 

636. For affording such facilities to the public the bank had to provide coin at its own 
fost?— I am unable to answer this question. 
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637. Will you tom to the 9th section of the Currency Act~the Head Commissioner is 
bound to give notes for standard silver at the rate of Bs. 979 for 1^000 tolahs of standard 
silver ? — Yes. 

638. Will you turn to Mr. Wilson’s Minute of 25th December 1859 — it is stated that when 
the importer of silver would; under the above Act, have the opportunity of converting his silver 
at once into money, and avoiding, the inconvenience, such as was recently felt at Bombay, when 
money could not be obtained for silver, simply because the Mint could not turn out coin sufii- 
ciently fast. This would be giving to the merchants in India a similar facility for disposing 
of their silver at once for notes or coin as the London merchant possesses of disposing of his 
gold to the Bank of England” ?— This is a correct extract. 

639. Have not the monetary pressures in India of late years occurred with regularity 
towards the end and beginning of each year ? — ^Ycs. 

640. The flow of silver into the interior has usually set in towards the end of October or 
Carly in November? — This has been the case in the Bombay Presidency. 

641. What is the probable largest eiilux of silver in any one week from Bombay during 
Ihc past six months ? — I have no idea. 

642. What is the amount in rupees which the Bombay Mint can turn out daily? — On 
an average 4 lakhs, but wc have coined as much as 6 lakhs. 

643. What was the amount of investments in Government securities against the note 
circulation in Bombay in December 1863? — ^Nonc. 

644. What was the amounts in December of 1864, and the respective amounts on 2nd 
and 31st December 1865? — 31st December 1864, lls. 1,30,28,003, 2nd December 1865, 
Rs. 1,86,78,282, 30th December 1864, lls. 1,72,78,282. 

645. What was the amount of coined money in the Issue Department of Bombay in 
December 1863 ? — 26th December, Rs. 1,14,00,000, 

646. What was the amount in December 1864 and 1865? — 31st December 1864, 
Rs. 2,08,71,997, 30th December 1865, Rs. 19,83,718. 

647. Did not the circulation contract from 414 lakhs in July to 260 lakhs of rupees in 
December of 1865 ? — Yes. 

648. Had the amount of investments not been increased subsequent to December of 1863, 
the amouut of coin in the Issue Department ht Bombay and the daily out-turn of the Mint would 
have been available and eqwd to tbe demands on the Issue Department ?— Yes. 

649. Was any legislative change made in the provisions of the Act prior to December 
1865?— No. 

650. Was the special danse repealed prior to December 1865 ? — No. 

651. With the original obligation still existing, did you as Ilesul Commissioner of Cur- 
rency in Bombay consider it prudent or just to make further investments in Government secu- 
rities and thereby lessen the power of the Issue D(q)artment to meet the requirements of the 
public ? — I hiul nothing to do with the investments. 

652. Seeing that, as stated on high authority, it is from the beneflts arising to trade and 
commerce througli the establishment of a sound Paper Currency, that the principal advantage to 
the State must arise, are you of opinion that a small gain to Govemraent from the interest on 
investments is fairly or judiciously earned at great inconvenience to the public ? — I consider 
Government gain is public gain. If Government keep a large sum of money in hand to make 
Mint certificates payable at sight, or to make all currency notes convertible at all Presidency 
towns, they are, in other words, ready to advance on bullion, and make remittances from place 
to place for the trading community. The balances would often lie idle for months, as Govern- 
ment cannot utilize unceitain balances in the way a banker can. The Government will be 
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doing the work of bankers, and so far benefit trade and commerce^tliat they make no charge 
for accommodation; but tfankers would do all this at less expense than (rovenimciit must incur, 
80 tlie benefit to trade would be afforded at an undue cost to Oovcrumeiit. 

653. Every person who brings standard gold to the English Mint is by law entitled to 
have it converted into coin free of charge ? — ^Ycs. 

654. Usage has established a few trifling fees to the Queen^s Assaycr, but they arc too 
inconsiderable to be taken into account ? — I do not think there are any fees. 

655. The Mint out-turn of an ounce of gold of standard fineness is f3.17-10i ?— Yes. 

656. The Bank of England allows £3-17-9 per ounce only, or, in other words, charges 1 hd. 

on each ounce to cover loss of interest on the coin or bullion notes paid to each purchaser ? Yes. 

657. The seignorage in the Calcutta Mint amounts to 1 per cent, on gold? — ^Y'es. 

658. The English sovcrcigu contains 123*£74 grains 3*274 grains added to the cost of 
freight and insurance @ per cent, is equal to 4 annas and 5 pic?— Yes. 

659. If then an Indian sovereign equivalent to lls. 10 should be coined of 120*000, and 
the Mint charge of 1 per cent, were added, its current value would be brought up to 121*200 
grains ? — Yes. 

660. The real difference between the two coins would stand thus — 

123*271 English sovereign. 

121*200 Gold sovereign. 

2*074, difference? — Yes, that is the difference between the 
cost of the coin. 

661. 2*071 of difference is equal to 2 annas and 9 pic, or about 4^^.? — Yes. 

062, yVte PreitidcnL — This shows that the English sovereign is 4|^. better than 
10 rupees? — Just so. 

603. Mr. Oichoii . — Could the English sovereign rated by law at lls. 10-1 have a Cfui- 
current circulation in India, in your opinion, with the Iiidimi sovereign ? — Yes. If the English 
Sovereign only costs 2 annas 9 j)ics more thuii the Indian sovereign, but circulates at four 
annas more, I think it would be i)i*elerred. 

661. Is the diflcrenee in value between the proposed Indian sovereign of 120 grains and 
the Australian one so great as to induce the importers of Australian Sovereigns, which an* 
intrinsically of the same value as the English ones, but no6 legal tender ^ to melt and convert them 
into coins? — I think Australian sovereigns would prol)ably circulate above Rs. 10 even if not 
a legal tender; hut I cannot und(?rstand whey they should not be made a legal tender. If only 
ono sovereign is made a legal tender, 1 prefer tlic Australian to the English. 

665. Do not you think that the advantage of having coined money available for immediate 
wants would greatly outweigh any slight under-rating of gold as eonqjared with silver which 
must betakeTL to the Mint and coined after the lapse*, say of 25 days, or oii which the im- 
porter would have t-o pay interest should he raise a loan on the silver ? — To a certain extent it 
would, hut this would depend on the under-rating. Gold imported for coinage would have to 
wait about half as long as silver before it was coined. 

666. Has the relative value of gold and silver within your experience fluctuated to any con- 
siderable extent?— The price of silver fluctuates a good deal between 61<i?. and G2(/. jxt oz. 
rarely reaching either extreme— with an average of about 61 grf. per oz. This gives a fluctua- 
tion of about ( to 1 J per cent. 

667. If we take the market value of silver in London at 6^. per ounce and of gold at 

£3*17-10} per ounce, they relatively stand at 15 to 1; an ounce of gold being coined into 
£3 p 17-10} and oz. of silver into the same sum ? — They stand at 15['^jj to 1. . 
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668. As it isi howiBver, impossible to fix tbe relative valnes with exaetitudoi so long as 
between one country and another both gold and silver follow the law of supply and demandj 
there wiW always exist some slight difference ?— Yes. 

669. Is that j)robable difference so groat in your opinion as to warrant the apprehension 
that great inconvenience would arise by the introduction into India of the double standard^^ at 
the rating proposed, viz,, Rs. 10 of silver to the Indian sovereign of 1£0 grains? — I do not 
believe any inconvenience would arise ; but the success of the measure is uncertain, unless the 
Indian Government take the silver coinage into their own hands. This is what the English 
Government has long done. The American Government have followed their example, and I 
believe a Commission from France, Italy, and Switzerland is sitting with the view of intro- 
ducing a similar arrangement into those countries. India is the great market for silver, and it 
is impossible to say how far silver would not rather under-sell gold than be driven from this 
market. Both for the convenience of having a good currency and the advantage of a single 
standard of gold, I should wish to see Government assume the control of the silver coinage in 
quantity as well as in quality. 

670. Have you any means of stating what was the proportionate value of standard gold 
to standard silver at the market value of gold and silver for any lengthened period ? — I have' 
not returns which will show this. 

671. Prior to the recent discoveries of gold, it Is stated that the proportion was 1 to 15‘750 ? 
— 1 to 13*6 would be nearer the mark, T think. 

67:i. It is generally assumed that in consequence of those discoveries the value of gold 
relative to silver has fallen to about 1 to 13*333 ? — ^Yes, I believe that is about the fall. 

673. Will you refer to the return in your possession and state the comparative imports 
of silver into India for 12 yearn prior and 12 years subset|uent to the gold discoveries? — (Ap- 
pendix XXIII, page xxxvi). 

674. After making a fair allowance for the value of machinery .and plant in connection with 
the large expenditure in railways in India (say 50 millions subsequent to lii52), do not you 
think that silver being the sole staudaixl of value iu India, the increased demand for railway 
expenditure would account in a great measure for a sudden rise in the marketable value of silver 
in Ijondon? — Ye.s, silver showed symptoms of falling just before the A meriean war. It was 
cheaper in 1861 than for some time before or since. When cotton fell in the beginning of 
1863, silver fell also. 

673. Will not the increase in price and demand for Indian cotton in like manner account 
for the comparative high price of silver in more recent years?— Yes, to a great measure. 

676. Is there any probability that in consequence of a lessening production of gold, this 
difference will be greater? — The statistics of the production of the previous metals are very 
uncertain. An engineer sent by the French Government to report on the Californian mines con- 
sidered their produce likely to increase, and although the produce of the gold-6elds in Victoria 
fell for some years, it has again risen, though not to what it was. In Siberia it is increasing, 
and, on the whole, I believe tliere is small ehanoc of loss gold being produced. 

677. T/ie PreMent, — Do you think that silver would rise and fall like other commodi- 
ties ? — ^Yes, to some extent it would. 

678. Do you not think that the price of silver has risen because it has not proved suffi- 
cient ? — Yes, I think so, but that is only as compared with gold — there is plenty of silver. 

679. Mr. Pichon , — From a return in your possession, you are aware that the produce of 
gold increased rapidly from 1849, when It was 21 millions, up to 1833, when it reached 41 mil- 
lioT^s, while in 1863, it was only 32 millions ? — I have seen such a return : but I saw a return 
for 1864 placing the yield of gold at 41 millions. 

680. Silver also increased from 14 millions in 1849 to 1853, when it was 16 millions, and 
iu 1863 it reached 18 millions?-*-! have seen such a return. From all I h^ve read, the silver 
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mines of California are litely to be very productive. Bars from tbe San Francisco Mint now 
come to India vid China, llie produce of the silver mines has been rated much hig^her for 
1864, but I cannot say with what accuracy. I believe it quite i^ssible we may be inundated 
with silver, 

081. The relative values of the two metals do soon adjust themselves to each other, and 
the great apprehensions at one time entertained and insisted on since 1825 (discovery of gold 
in America), have not been realised ? — Yes. 

682. Is there, in your opinion, any great risk of inconvenience to Government should 
gold rapidly displace the rupee in circulation? — I do not see that the iuconvoiiicnce would fall 
particularly on Government. It must, however, be a long time before the rupee can be 
replaced to an extent which would cause inconvenience — the inconvenience being the want of 
small change. 

688. Supposing the treasuries in payment of public dues to be filled with the hnlbior 
metal, and if Bangoon and other neighbouring states could not take oif our surplus silver, 
could Government, even although silver is legal tender, easily get rid of it? — Certainly, they 
have Bimi>ly to pay it away. 

684. On the whole, then, you are of opinion that an Indian gold coinage would he advan- 
tageous to the people of India under the conditions prescribed in Act No. XVII of 1835, 
viz . — "Mohur of 180 grains, sovereign 120 grains, half-sovereign 60 grains fine "? — I 
consider a gold coinage would be advantageous, and that the gold coins should either be 
similar to the English sovereigns or 120 grain-sovereigns (10-rupee piece of Act XVII of 
1830), and that it does not much matter which coin is selected, both have advantages and 
disadvantages, but 1 should <lesirc to see the advantages of a single gold standard and the con- 
venience of a gold currency, secured by Government assuming the control of the quantity of 
silver coin to be issued from the Mint. 

685. You see no reason to object to the introduction of the English sovereign of 
123*274 rated at Bs. 10-4?— 1 should like to see it introduced at Bs. 10. 

686. Home orders sent by telegraph for purchase of cotton and other staple exports arc 
now executed long before the arrival of specie remittances ? — Yes, I believe so. 

667. Seeing that gold, whether imported in bars, or sovereigns could be made more easily 
available for the immediate requirements of commerce than bar silver, would not the adoption 
of the double standard tend to give more steadiness to the money market and lessen the 
exceptionally high rates of interest which ])criodically recur ? — I do not consider that the effect 
would bo appreciable, or that past experience warrants tlie supposition. If all the bar silver 
whicli has been imported during the last few years had come in the shape of rupees, the rate 
of interest and exchange would have been little altered on the whole. 

(Culoiiol Ballard luiro banded in ii printed Memorandum— (Appendix XX LV page xxxvi). 

608, The President. — The rupee being an Indian coin, in the denomination of which all 
obligations, public and private, are contracted in India, is it not necessary to preserve that deno- 
mination for the statement of all debts and obligations which have been so contracted ?— It is 
highly desirable. 

689. This being so, if we have a gold coinage, the gold coin must simply be a golden 
representative for the existing silver rupee ?— Yes, it must. 

690. Can this he effected by the use of a foreign gold coin which is not coined with such 
an intention, that is to say, if the gold coin is to be an exact multiple of the rupee ?— I know 
of no foreign gold coin which is an exact multiple of the rupee. 

p91. As a matter of expediency, then, is it not advisable to have an Indian gold coin cal- 
culated and designed solely with regard to the British rupee in which all obligationj and debts 
have been contracted under British rule ?— Yes. 
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692. It is proLaUe that the Natives migpht continue to cash mohurs if of Us. IB value^ 
but it mi^ht be expedient to have pieces of the value of 6 and 10 rupees for the purposes of a 
decimal coinage ? — I should like to qualify my answer to this question. There are other consi* 
derations which make it desirable to have the sovereign in India. 

693. I want you to confine your remark simply to India, and say whether you think it 
expedient to have a gold coin in India, putting out of sight the exchange between India and 
Australia, not designed to represent the rupee, seeing that the rupee was the coin under which 
all debts were contracted ? — I think that the sovereign is so \rell known throughout India 
that this would be the best coin to introduce. 

694. Supposing tbc sovereign was not worth 10 rupees? — It would depend on the 
amount of the difference. 

C95. Mr, Maine, — Had you not a number of sovereigns at one time in tbe Currency. 
Department at Bombay ? — Yes, above 30 lakhs of rupees worth. 

696. And what has become of them ? — They have all gone into circulation. 

697. Mr, Cowie, — Were these Australian sovereigns? — All but about one lakh's worth. 

968. T/te President, — You have already stated that the rupee must not he tampered 
with ? — No. 

699. Assuming the fact to be true, that tlic intrinsic value of tlie gold in the sovereign is 
Es. 10-3, how can any operation cause the sovereign to remain in circulation in India if it is 
made a legal tender for Rs. 10 ? — People must use sovereigns if they cannot get rupees or 
any other coin. 

700. If every sovereign was made equivalent to Rs. 10, instead of Rs. 1 0-4, it would have 
the effect of demonetizing silver in favor of gold ? — 1 do not see why it would. 

701. But why pay away a coin of the value of Rs. 10-3 when you have given only 
Rs. 10 for it? — ^You would have to pay Rs. 10-3 for it at the Mint. 

702. A hank could not pay away tbe sovereign except at the rate of Rs. 10-3, who then 
would have to pay this extra 3 annas? — ^That would only aY>ply to deposits made before sover- 
eigns were introduced, in such case the bank would lose no doubt. 

703. But at the Mint, the Government would have to pay this extra 3 annas, and how 
could Government be reimbursed, since tbe coin, according to your proposal, could only be issued 
at Rs. 10 ? — ^Thcre would be no loss to the Mint, because it would pay out the sovereign at 
Rs. 10-3, and it would be paid in at Us, 10-3, the Mint only deals by weight. 

704. Yes, but take the soiling price of the sovereign at Rs. 10-3. If the Mint wants 

gold, it must pay at the rate of Rs. 10-3 — is the Mint to issue at the rate of Rs. 10? If the 

Mint pays Rs. 10, it will pay out at Rs. 10. The Mint would take a certain quantity of 
gold and pay it out again at the price they gave for it. 

705. Mr, Cowie, — Are you aware that no sovereigns arc coming to India at the rate of 
Rs. 10 to a sovereign ? 1 am not aware of this. 

706. Would any gold remain in circulation, if it is worth more, to be sold for the purpose 
of hoarding and melting down into ornaments ? — No. 

707. If the sovereign was worth Rs. 10-4, would it circulate ? — My proposition would 
force up the rupee. 

708. But silver would be a mere token then?— It would he a token, but a token worth 
within a per cent, of its nominal value. It is hardly a fair term. 

709. The President— ‘CdkXi the Mint rule the price of gold? — ^No, but it would rule the 
pric^ of silver. I should issue a large supply of silver from the Mint for a long time to come. 

710. You propose to add slightly to the value of the rupee ? — Not to alter the coin. 

711. Then why increase the national debt, your proposition must have this effect ?vl 
know this is an objection, but it is a matter of cost. 
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712. Thopublicwouldsufferthen?— They would have to pay forthc advantage. It might 
he too dear. 

713. Mr. Cowie. — You would then only give a bonus to the importer of bullion ? — 

714. Mr. Dunlop. — What are the profits to the Currency Department by the present 
investment in securities ? — Eighteen lakhs of rupees. 

715. If the securities were sold at the present market rate of Government paper, would 
there not bo a heavy loss ? — Yes. 

716. Would the loss absorb more than all the profits ? — No. 

717. The President. — Do the dividends which accrue to the Currency Department by the 
investment of the securities exceed the expenses of the department ? — Yes, 1 believe so. 

718. What is the total cost of the Currency Department throughout India?— About 
5 lakhs of rupees. Our heaviest expense is the pa 3 rmcnt to the banks of the J per cent., 
which I think a most exorbitant charge. 

719. What is the payment ? 

720. Mr. W^ilson stated that the profits of the Currency Department arc a legitimate 
source of income to the State ?— I quite agree in this. 

721. It affords an income without taxing any one ? — Just so. 

722. The income is the difference between the expenses and profit?— Yes, and this 
difference is about £130,000. 

723. Have you ever hoard that great losses have been incurred by the Government by 
peojde remitting notes to meet liabilities due to the Government ? — No. 

724. W^hen complaints are made that notes have been lost, what course do you adopt?— If 
we get intelligence of the loss of notes we send the nos. of the missing notes to all the local 
treasuries, .and tell them to stop payuiout. I never heard of a note being regained by this 
means however. 

725. Mr. Lushington. — Ygu said just now that there had been a great fall in the nocc 
circulation, has it risen again ? — Yes, it lias risen from 260 lakhs to 290 lakhs of rupees. 

726. What is the cause of this? — A large quantity of silver has come into the country 
since the fall, and some of this has been invested in notes. 

727. Why do people invest in notes ?— Because they arc more easily locked up. 

728. Is there entire confidence in the note circulation ?— Y'es, entire confidence. 

729. If people show this confidence in the note, why not increiise the number of circles, 
then it Is presumed that every oue would have confidence ? — I should hardly say th.at, for I am 
confining my remarks simply to the Presidency town of Bombjiy; there is no confidence 
whatever in the Mofussil, as they are not understood. 

730. Mr.' Maine. — Do not all the banks keep most of their reserve in Government 
currency notes and change them at the department when they require silver?— Yes. 

731. Then the effect of this system is that the Government keeps the silver of the public 
at its own risk, and at no expense to the public ?— Yes. 

732. Mr. Cbwie.— One reason the Natives up-country will not take notes is because 
they cannot read the inscription on them ? — I believe so. 

733. IIow then is it that they take hoondccs written in the Nagri character — they are 
unable also to read this? — ^They have confidence in them, but not in the note. They know 
from whom they get a hoondee, but any hone may pay them in notes. 

734. Mr. a rule, does the whole population throughout India take hooii- 

dees?— Yes. 
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735. Mr, Lmhingion. — Iloondees are a safer mode of remittance ?— Yes^ they can get 
duplicates for a lioondee, and if it is lost they can always get another; but if a note is lost, 
there is very great difficulty in getting another. 

736. Mr, Cowie , — Since your arrival in Calcutta, has your attention been given to the 
possibility of increasing the working power of the Mint? — 1 have hardly been here a sufficient 
time to answer that question. The machinery appears to me to be very large. 

737. The VresidetU , — Do you think there are greater working powers than in the Mint at 
Bombay ? — Larger for working both silver and copper, but not for silver alone. They could 
easily bo cxtendiHl for silver. 

73^. Mr lhinlo 2 >. — What was the amount of silver bullion tendered at the Mint in 
Bombay in October last, when there was such a run on the Currency Department at Bombay? 

73J). Had this silver, tendered at the Mint, no effect on the run on the Currency 
Department ? — No effect whatever. 

7 UK Mr, Coivir , — There are times, are there not, when no silver bullion at all is tendered 
the Mint ? — Ves, for about two or three months every yt^ar. 

711. Mr, Ross , — Do you think that an imperial note and of a mod(^ratc denomination of 
value, and of such a definite form and aspect (differing, of course, from the cinilc notes now 
euirent) as that it might after a short period be readily distinguislied by llie mass of people, 
tbo same being a legal tender but convertible only at the Presidencies, would circulate and j)rovt; 
acceptable? — I tliiiik no note would be acceptable. The larger the circle, the greater tlie 
infliction on the people, as they have to go further for coin. 

7 1:1. Mr, Halford , — Will you state what prop(»rtioa of the currency reserve was held in 
silver bullion on the 3Lst of December last? — lls. 1,03,00,000. 

713. In view of the pressure for eoin which periodically arises in Bombay and Calctilta, do 
you think it Is advisable to keep so largo a })oriion of the currency reserve in silver bullion as 
is now done in the Mint, or would it not be more aJvisai)lo to have the bullion coijicd us it is 
brought iuto the Mini ? — Wc coin the bullion as fast as it. is possible to do so. 

71- L For how long a period prior to the 31st of Dcccinbei; had the Mint boon working up 
to its full coining capacity of four lakhs of rupees per diem? — The ordinary coining capacity 
of the Mint is a little over two lakhs of rupees per diem. In the middle of December last, it 
commenced working extra hours to keep pace witli the influx of bullion, and continued making 
extraordinary exertions so long as the demand for eoin existed. 


BABOO llAMGOPAUL CHOSE, c/VLum in, and kxaminjsd. . 

745. Mr, You arc a merchant in Calcutta ?— Yes. 

746. ITow long have you been in business ? — About 35 years. 

747. You have also had branch houses in Riiugooii and Akyab, and business relalioiis with 
a great part of Bengal ? — Yes. 

748. You have business connections with E’lgland, Australia, and other foreign countries, 
have you not r — Yes, 1 have. 

719. You were for two years a Member of tlio Legislalvo Coimcil of ?— Yes, 1 was. 

750. You liavc also Ijceii nominated to act on various Comruitlccs appointed by tloverniuent 
for investigating matters of public intorestV— Yes, T have aeled for upwards of 20 yca^ on 
more Ooverament Committees than perhaps any other individual, Mative or Europoau. 
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751. You have had more than ordinary opportunities of knowing^ the opinions of the 
people of India ? — Yes, I have enjoyed jyreat opportunities of acquainting myself with iho 
opinions of various classes of my countiyrncu. 

75;i, Can you inform tlie Commission if the Paper Currency has been largely used in the 
transaction of business ? — The Paper Currency has not been extensively used except in the 
Presidency towns. 

753. Can you assign any reason why the shro.Ts and great Native money-lenders dislike 
the introduction of a legal tender Paper Currency ? — Because the successful introduction of a 
Paper Currency would materially affect their own operations in hoondecs or inland bills of 
Exchange. 

754. Do the less educated portion of the people out of the c?hicf towns appreciate or 
largely make use of a Paper Currency ? — They do not. 

755. What is their oj)inion regarding it? — Tlioy look upon it as a cunning device t.» 
denude the country of the precious metals. 

756. Do you think that a legal tender note of the denomination of Pts. 5 is re([iiin?d i-i 
India? — I think not. 

757. Among what classes would such a note, if introduced, chiefly circulate? — Chief'y 
among the poorer classes of the people. 

75S. ThProHulent , — Why would not a 5-ni])ee note be acceptable to the mass of the 
people? — Any one having largo transactions would eschew these small notes. If I look a 
che;jue for lls. 5,0l)0 to be cashed at any bank, I would not at all like to carry away witli 
rno a l)ag of small notes, but would prefer the notes of largo denominations, wbi«*lj 1 
could (diangc as I wanted. Then, again, a laborer must exchange a 5- rupee note if ho 
unrorlunately should become possessed of one. lie lives rrr)m hand to mouth, and he could 
never keep a note even of this small denomination for any length of time, llis daily wants 
would nocessitate his converting it info silver. 1 feel sure that if a master paid his servants 
in paper, lie would have to pay a higher rale of wages than one who paid his servants in silver. 
A poor laborer in ])OSses.sion of a note has no idea wdiere tr» go to in order to get his iioie 
casIieJ even in the Prosidoiicy town, wdierc ready conversion is close at hand. Ag-ain, in ease 
of a run for cash for notes, tlic poorer classes would be the Ilrst to raise the alarm, and they 
would ra«!li to get thiur notes cashed. The higher classes w’oidd know better, and would 
]v.* so .sus(*eptibl(» of a panie, as tiny liavc more confidem^e. But. the slightest suspieioii of a 
})auie would be greatly exaggerated by the poorer eljisses, who w’ould be eager to get silver for 
their S-nip e notes, and bcncc great mi'jcliiof wouhl ensue. I consider this a very strong 
reason why there slajuld not be an issue of a 5-riipce noic. 

750. Would a j)auie be caused by any thing but political troubles r — There is no saying- 
how a panic might be caused. Panics somotiines arise in limes of peace, and with a suspicious 
(dass of pcojile, like the Natives of India, 1 think panics might be caused by other than 
political troubles. 

760. Mr. Maine. — Suppose nothing more happened than that a report got .abroad tliaf 
the Government did not intend to cash its notes ?—Thi.s might probably take place and ore.atc 
a panic. 

701. The Presidenl . — A report of this kind would spread rapidly, I suppose? — Yes, it 
would. But the holders of l,0il0-rupec notes, i. e., Ihu richer class of Natives, would 
believe it so readily as those who held 5-rupcc notes. 

763. J/r. Maine. — Would the knowledge that a small number of forged nofos were 
abroad cause a panic? — I think it would. It would be very easy to palm off a iimnlKT of* small 
forged uotes among the body of tlie people who cannot read, and who do not, f herefore, under- 
stand the hieroglyphics of the not-c. 

763. And in the Mofussil this would be easier still?— Yes, very much easier. 
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Tfii. The Pre^ident-^l suppose discount is charged in the bazars for cashing notes?— 
Yes, it is. 

765. In Calcutta how much is charged?— I know of no fixed discount, but something is 
always charged. A laborer has no time to hunt about for the place where ho can get cash for 
his note without i)aying any thing at all, and his only way of getting silver is to take it to 
some money-dealer and pay baita, 

766. Mr, Bunlop, — If he had a gold coin of the value of 5 rupees would he not experi- 
ence the same diHicully ? — ^Not so much, for the gold coin has a value about it which paper does 
not possess. 

707. The Presidenf, — Some baita is charged in the bazar for converting a rupee into 
co]>por coin, is it not ? — Yes. 

70S, And you think that more is charged for converting notes than for converting 
golJ ? — Yes, I think so. 

700. Supposing there was perfect confidence in the note, would the Native money-dealers 
then charge discount ? — I cannot say but it will be a very long time before there is such con- 
fidence in currency notes. 

770. Mr, What is the present average rate j)er mensem of wages of cultivators 

and of laborers generally ?— About 5 nipccs is the average rate. 

771. If notes arc made legal tender, is not an obligation tbereby imposed on tbe person 
entitled to payment to accept them for the sums which they respectively represent? — Certainly 

772. Without the readiest means of converting such notes, would not great iueouveui- 
ence and loss be entailed on those receiving them?— Yes. 

770. Unless a treasury were established in every hamlet or town llirougln)ut India, 
do you think it possible to afford means of instant convertibility?— Of course, ‘^instant con- 
vertibility^^ could only be ensured by coin being available wherever there may bo notes. 

77 k What is the number of treasuries in India and the distance in miles between the 
several centres of issue in thcj Bengal Presidency ?— There arc about 220 treasuries 1 believe. 
The distance between the several centres of issue is upw'ards of 600 miles. Calcutta to Allahabad 
is COo miles by rail, Allahabad to Nagpore about 400, and Allahabad to Lahore about 050. 

775. The practical result, therefore, is, that holders of notes arc subjected to a considerable 
discount on their eucaslimcnt ? — Yes, generally in all stations in the interior. 

776. In your opinion, w’ould the introduction of a 5-rupcc note chiefly designed for eir- 
culalion among the lower classes tend to strengthen their confidence in the' Cjoverninent V — Cer- 
tainly not. 

777. To what districts is the present circulation of notes chiefly confined ? — Chiefly to the 
Presidency towns. 

77S. Must not the extension of the actual note circulation be very gradual and assume larger 
proj)ortions only as confideuce in its immediate convertibility is acquired?— Yes, I think so. 

779. Is the present system of circles calculated, in your opinion, to increase or retard the 
circulati 'll?— It is calculated to retard the circulation. 

7S0. Would you give your reasons for that opinion? — Because as the notes of each circle 
can only be caslied at the centre of such circle and at the head oflicc, they are of little use 
lor commercial or other transactions beyond those particular localities. 

781. Has the abolition by the Mint of the system of Registration of notes tended, in your 
o^-iniou, to diminish confidence In the note circulation ?— If registration is done away with, 
1 have no doubt it would diminish confidence, as it would create very great difiiculty in tra- 
cing stolon notes. 

782. Is it the practice of Native bankers to allow interest on money deposited with 
them?— Yes, at a low rate of interest (average 3 per cent.) 
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7 S3. In towns where^ to some extent, such deposits are made, do you think the amount is 
considerable? — ^Not very considerable^ except in a few exceptional coses in some of the larger 
towns. 

7St. Do you suppose that high rates of interest would in time induce the people who 
hoard money to entrust it to European or Native bankers?— I think for a long time to come 
people at a distance from 'populous places will continue to be their own bankers. They would 
sooner entrust their money to some well known Native of high character rather than to an 
European bank. The pass and cheque books would be mysteries to them. 

785. The lowest amount which may be invested in Government securities is Es. 100?— 
Yes, but the amount of securities of such small value is extremely limited, as the minimum 
deposit in later loans was fixed at Es. 500. 

786. Docs it consist with your knowledge that any considcrahlc proportion of Govern- 
ment securities yielding from 4i to 5 per cent, interest per annum is held by Natives out of 
the Presidency towns and chief citu?s of India? — 1 believe not. 

787. A purchaser of Government securities may have the interest made payable at any 
Treasury throughout India? — Yes, on application to the Accountant General he usually 
cnfaces such au order. 

788. Notwithstanding sucli facilities, comparatively few Natives avail themselves of such 
investments? — Yes, comparatively few. 

789. The President, — 'Why do not Natives invest in G-overnment securities? — The 
higher classes invest in them to a certain exent. 

790. Docs not the system of banking give great facilities ?— Perhaps so ; but I think the 
Natives generally have hardly sufficient confidence in the nature of the securities themselves, 
and they, therefore, make other investments and hury a great portion of their money. One 
would imagine that after a century of British rule, the Natives of India would readily invest 
in Government securities, but it is not so. The fact is that the country people in general do 
not consider it safe to invest in them. 

'791. What then is considered a safe investment ?— Nothing short of actual concealment 
under the ground in their own liouscs. 

793. Mr. J)ichon . — What is the amount of the entire debt of India ? —It amounts to 
about 100 crores. 

703. What proportion is held by the Natives of India?— About 30 crores arc held by the 
Natives of India. 

79 1. What classes chiefly hold Government securities ? — Chiefly Hindoo rajahs 
zemindars, and others of the upper classes, including Government servants and pensioners. 

795. Those rajahs, zemindars, and others of the upper classes arc fur the most part 
resident in or near the chief cities of India ? — Yes. 

796. What is the amount of capital invested in, or ruthorized to be raised for, the con- 
struction of railways in India? — I believe about 70 crores. 

797. Nearly all the railways in India carry the Government guarantee?— Yes. 

798. At what rate? — At 5 per cent, per annum. 

^ 799. Is there not the prospective— it may be distant— advantage of half-surplus earnings 
beyond 5 per cent. ? — Yes, there is. 

800. What is the amount of stock held by the Native classes in those undertakings the 
minimum rate of interest of which is guaranteed by the Government at 5 per cent. ? — The 
amount of stock held by the Natives is very limited. The total number of registered proprie- 
tors of dindian railways was 36,533 on 3 1st December 186 of which 393 only were Natives 
of India, and as they arc chiefly holders of small amounts, I do not think even 1 per cent, of 
the capital has been contributed by the Natives of India. (Appendix XIX, page xxxii). 

£ 
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801. You are one of a yeiy few Native gendemen who hold railway stock ?«-Ye8t 

802. Loans are easily obtainable on nulway stock in the Presidency towns and chief 
cities of India where banks are established^ and yet the people do not understand the nature of 
the security ? — ^They do not seem to appreciate it. 

803. The President.— You say that very few Natives hold railway stock ? — ^Yes^ very few. 

804. Why is that ? — One reason is, that 5 per cent, is not considered sufficient. But still 
under the guarantee of 5 per cent, from the Govemmentj and with the prospect of more, one 
would have thought that mom Natives would have invested in this stock, and more especially as 
the railways in India must be considered a great success ; but the Natives do not understand 
this investment. I believe it was chiefly owing to my personal endeavours that the number 
of Natives who hold railway stock is even as largo as it is. 1 worked very hard at the 
time of the announcement of the 5 per cent, guarantee for the East Indian Railway, and I 
induced a few of my friends to take shares. Again, when the Mutlah Railway was broachedj 
I got a few of my friends to do the same. It is a remarkable thing that not a single Native 
in Madras has invested a rupee in railway stock. 

805. Mr, Dickson, — What becomes of the vast quantities of silver and gold imported into 
India? — The great bulk of these metals is, in the first instance, coined at the several Presi- 
dency Mints (A])])endix; XX, page xxxii), then they go into circulation chiefly for the purchase 
of produce, and latterly, for the construction of railways and other works. A large proportion 
of gold and silver coin is melted for making ornaments and various descriptions of plate, utensils, 
&c., and immense quantities disappear from circulation by the practice of hoarding so commonly 
resorted to, particularly in the Upi^er Provinces. A portion also is wasted in the manufac- 
ture of various kinds of goods, such as laces, brocades, embroideries. The wastage from 
abrasion is also worthy of consideration, not only of the ornaments in constant use, but 
of the plate and other articles used in Hindoo worship, which require to be rubbed and 
polished daily. 

(SOd. Can you form any idea of the amount of the metallic circulation throughout 
India ? — I fear there can be no reliable data to answer your question ; but the late Mr. WUson 
estimated the amount at about 100 crores, and other intelligent men think such estimate to 
be not improbable. 

807. The President, — Is there not a greater inducement to speculate now that so much 
more silver is in the country ? — In the Presidency towns there is such a tendency. 

SOS. T recollect that the Natives in Bombay came forward a little time ago when thera 
was so much speculation, and invested their silver in almost every undertaking ; is this the case 
in Calcutta ? — Only to a certain extent. Considerable sums of money have been made by 
speculation. For instance, there was much made by speculators in Port Canning shares; 
but in Calcutta, as a rule, the Natives have not made near so much by speculation as in 
Bombay. 

800. Mr, Come, — ^Nor lost so much, I suppose ? — No. 

810. The President, — Have you seen any portion of the people of India under the 
influeuce of sudden wealth ? — 1 have not personally come into contact with many such cases, 
but I have heard of a good many. From my knowledge of my countrymen, I know that if a 
man from boyhood has been in the habit of spending Rs. 500 a month, and he suddenly finds 
himself possessed of Rs. 5,000 a mouth, that his expenses do not increase in the same ratio. 
In fact, as a rule, his expenses arc but little increased, and what he does with his surplus is' 
to hoard it. Some, no doubt, extend their own lino of business, and the more wealthy Hindoos 
give away much money for religious purposes. 

811. But owing to the great rise of cotton, many Native cultivators have extended 
their cultivation, have they not ?— Yes, tliey may have done so, but not in proportion to 
their gains ; they reserve a good lump sum as a stand-by. 
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812. Take an example : a man makes Rs. 1^000 suddenly by his cotton — what does he 
do with this money ; docs he not open out some other branch of trade^ or keep a shop, or turn 
his thoug^hts to other objects : I have scon cases of this in Bombay ? — On this side of India, 
the Natives run in the same groove, and keep steadily on in the beaten track from which 
they have been brought up, and I know of few cases where such a practice is carried on in this 
Presidency. 

813. It is believed in Bombay that money has been cheapened because so much has been 
extracted from the body of tlie people for speculation, do you think this has been the case in this 
Presidency to any degree? — Considering the great mania for speoulatinn in Bombay, I dare 
say it had thiscflect; but it is certainly not the case here, for the mania for speculation has 
not been carried to any thing like the same extent here. 

814. Do you ever receive orders from zemindars and richer ryots to make invest- 
ments ? — No. 

816. Nor from Native princes or Native men of rank? — ^Very seldom; my business is 
in the sea-borne trade. 

813. Have you ever heard of orders of this sort sent from Delhi or Rajpootana to 
Bombay when the wealthier Natives heard of the enormous speculation in Bombay ?— I have 
not heard of such orders, but no doubt there have been instances of this. 

817. And there is nothing like this here ? — ^No. 

818. Some articles of trade have risen enormously, Lave they not?— -Yes, jute, for 
example, may be cited as an article on which of late years enormous profits have been made. 

819. Mr, Rosa, — Has the statua of juto cultivators Ixscn raised ?— Yes, decidedly so, but 
their expenses have not been raised in proportion to their increased wealth. 

820. Food, too, has become dearer ? — Yes, all articles jDf food have risen in price. 

821. Have the profits of jute cultivators remained in the hands of the cultivators, or 
have they gone into the hands of the dealers ? — 1 should say they remain mostly in the hands 
of the cult ivators. 

822. Mr. Bichon, — The recent great increase in the rates of wages and rise in prices for 
ordinary articles of consumption render neccssaiy a larger amount of metallic circulation ?— 
Undoubtedly. 

823. The greatly enhanced prices of all articles of export also render necessary the use 
of largely increased amounts of coin ? — Clearly so. 

824. Turning to the return in your possession, will you state what is the amount of 
Imports over Kxports of the precious metals into India since 1800?— From 1801 to 1SG4, both 
years inclusive, the excess of Imports over Exports is £256,013,788. (Appendix XX, page xxxii) , 

825. Of which at least 60 crores were in gold? — I presume at least tliat amount. The 
return is not accurate, in consequence of having a heading for mixed metals. 

826. What are the relal ivc proportions of silver and gold coined at the several Mints ?— 
About 5 per cent, of gold; £10,327,932 of gold to £207,542,868 of silver. 

827. The yearly amount of mohura coined prior to 1852, when their reception by Govern- 
ment, in payment of Government dues, was prohibited, appears to have been larger than in 
subsequent years?— Yes, as per return. (Appendix XXI, pagexxxiii). 

828. Notwithstanding the fact that gold was not legal tender, nor received by Govern- 
ment, Indian gold coins representing nearly one crorc have been struck at the several Mints 
since 1853 ? — ^Yes. From 1854 to 1864 the gold coined in the 

Calcutta Mint was ... ... £938,040 

Madras „ „ ... ... Nil. 

Bombay „ „ ... ... £ 1,833 


£939,873 
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829. India bas long been used to a gold circulation ? — Yes. 

830. It would not now be distasteful to the people ?— No^ the introduction of a gold coin 
would be much appreciated. 

831. The President. — ^Aro tlio gold mohurs in circulation liked much by the Natives ? — Yes. 

832. Do not gold mohurs fetch a higher price in the bazars in the Mofussil than in the 
Presidency towns? — ^They fetch, as a rule, a slightly higher price, and it is a paying transaction 
to send gold from the Presidency towns to the interior. 

833. What gold coin do you think the Natives would prefer?— I think an Indian 
sovereign coined in India would find favor. 

831. Valued relatively to the rupee ? — ^Ycs. 

835. Would coins of tlie value of 5 and 10 rupees be acceptable ? — I think they would. 

83G. And more acceptable than coins of a larger value ? — I think coins of the value of 
5 rupees would not remain in circulation, but those of the value of 10 rupees undoubtedly 
would. I would not complicate the question of the introduction of a* gold coin by having 
too many descriptions of coin. 

837. Arc coined rupees melted down for ornaments, elephant trappings, and vessels of 
worship ? — Yes. 

838. Mr. JDlcheon , — The increased wealth of the people represented by gold and silver 
when not coined is converted into gold or silver ornaments, and held as a stand-by in times 
of need ?— Y^es, not only into ornaments, hut also into plate and numerous other articles, which 
are looked upon as solid investments for times of need. 

839. If the choice lay between the adoption of a legal tender Bs. 5 note and a gold piece 
of the same value, arc you of opiuion that it would be both more just and politic to introduce 
the gold piece ? — I think it would be more just and politic to introduce the gold coin. 

8 to. The carriage of sih^er remittances from places at long distances from each other 
is still attended with great risk and cost ? — Certainly. 

841. The construction of the trunk lines of railways has, in some measure, lessened 
the risk of carriage ?— Yes, only to a small extent, for robberies on the railway are of frequent 
occurrence. 

842. Tn the interior, and except along the line of railway, remittances arc still sent by 
boat or by liackeries, and by various other modes of conveyances ? — Yes, to a limited extent, 
business being chiefly done by hooudecs. 

843. Do Native hankers usually insure such remittances, or do they risk them? — Some 
risk them, others insure. 

844. Since the establishment of centres of circles throughout India, has your attention 
been called to the fluctuation in the amount of notes represented to be in circulation at several 
of those centres ? — Yes, 1 have had my attention called to the fluctuations you allude to. 
(Refers to Gazette of Lidia^ Appendix XVIII, page xxxii) . 

845. Can you explain how these fluctuations arose? — ^I believe by parties availing them- 
selves of the subordinate circle notes for remittances to Presidency circle. 

840. As the notes of the various centres are payable at the chief centre of issue in each 
Presidency, as well as at the place of issue, advantage is taken of the circle notes as a cheap 
mode of remittance ?— Yes. 

847. When money is dearer in Calcutta than in Nagpore or in Allahabad, or Lahore, very 
large remittances arc sent to Calcutta ?— Yes, I have heard of one Native Pirm, UungsbeloU 
Abhccrchand, having recently sent several lakhs of rupees in this manner from Nagpore. 

848. The result is that silver is accumulated at the subordinate centres and with dr^wn 
from the Head Commissioner of Currency ?— Yes, it must be so. 
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849. By whom arc such remittances chiefly made ? — By shrofTs, bankers, and others. 

850. Many of the shroffs have kotees or branches througliout the whole of India? — Yes 
except ill the Madras Presidency. 

851. The President , — Would there not be a similar result if there was only one note for 
all this Presidency convertible at Calcutta alone ? — This was the case till the institution of the 
new circles. 

852. And did these notes run in the Mofussil ? — No. 

853. They were a legal tender, were they not ? — Yfs, hut it is impossible to enforce a legal 
tender unless there is perfect confidence in the note. If this was tried to be enforced every- 
where, dealers would combine and raise the price of every commodity. For instance, a dealer 
would say you may have so much sugar at Rs. 10 per maund if you ])ay me in silver, but if 
you choose to pay me in notes, I will take them, but you must pay me Rs. 11. There would 
be nothing illegal in this, and no action could be brought against a dealer fur so acting. 

854. Tlicn you are of opinion that out of the Presidency towns there can be no Paper 
Currency? — Only to a very limited extent. 

855. Mr. Cowie . — Is it not latlier from want of convertibility than want of confidence 
that the Paper Currency does not answer the original intention ? — Of course, easy convertibility 
would tend to insure confidenee, but still with every facility for conversion, my opinion is that 
confidence in notes can bo only gained very slowly. I have si?nt notes myself to Chittagong, 
when 1 was told that they were much wanted there, but this is a rare case, and far from 
being general. 

800. When the Bank of Bengal opened a branch at Dacca, did they not introduce their 
notes in that district? — Yes, I helieve so j but the experiment fiuled. The same experiment 
was tried in Mirzaporc many years ago without success. 

857. Mr, Dlchov , — You have for weeks together seen advertisements by the Head 
Commissioner of Currency that large amounts of such circle notes were available to the 
public ? — Yes. 

85S. Mr. Poss , — Some time ago, I mean about 12 or 18 months ago, there was consi- 
derable uneasiness felt .about the solvency of several shroff houses ? — I think that shroffs have 
not been in such favor as formerly for some time piist, and there is not the same confidence felt in 
them as formerly. They were looked upon (I refer to the oM establislunl houses) as built on a 
rock, and there was no (juestion about their credit; but fiwing to failures some years ago, the 
general confidence in them is shaken; but I have heard of no great disfavor l.ately. Several 
of the old shroff houses have been closed. 

859. Mr. Dlchson . — Subsequent returns of the Monthly Statement by the Head Com- 
missioner of Currency show that they were not av.ailed of or purchased by the public ? — Yes. 

8G0, They were simply used as a mode of making cheap remittances, and were thereafter 
withdrawn ? — Yes. 

801. If Government did not require the coin at sneh centres, was not the cost of tlic 
internal exchange thus practically thrown on Government, inasmuch as an amount of silver 
corresponding to the amount of cancelled notes had to be transferred to the local treasury ? — 
Quite so. 

862. Considering the immense number of kotees throughout India, and if such circles 
were to be multiplied, do not you think that the result would he an increase of such nol.e 
remittances? — In all likelihood that would be the result. 

863. Would not the extension of banking facilities tend to familiarize the i)ro]dc more 
with the use of a Paper Currency than mere offices of exchange only? — A es, 1 think it would. 

864. Mr. Dunlop. — Have you ever bc.ird of people being refused iiofos of oilier circles at 
the head office of issue in Calcutta? — No. Jf the Hoad Commissioner has no no^es of other 
circles at his office he cannot give them. I have a return in my hand showing the amount 
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of Notes in circulation. (The amount of notes in circulation in the month of February 18G0 
is given in Appendix XXV^ page xxxvii). Now these notes are not in circulation, and it is a 
misnomer asserting that they are^ for I know that upwards of half a million are locked up in 
the diflerent local treasuries. 

805. Mu Dichon. — Generally, are you of opinion that a legal tender Paper Currency 
which may be well suited to England with a refined system of credit may not bo equally 
acceptable to, or suited to the present usages of, the pcoplo of India ? — Yes, I am generally 
of that opinion. 

80(5. The President . — Has the circle system been a failure ?— -Yes, generally speaking, and 
I think the system will never succeed. In my opinion, if there was only one note for the whole 
of tlie Bengal Presidency, convertible, say at Allahabad, the sj^stem would answer better. 

807. Mr. Cowie . — Would not such notes only'pass at a discount at another place ?— No, I 
think not. Allahabad is nearly connected by rail with many* large centres of trade, such as 
Mirzaporc, Benares, Lucknow, Delhi, &c., and people who possessed these notes would know 
that they could soon get cash for them by sending to Allahabad. And if the holder was in no 
hurry for the money, he could more easily keep large amounts in notes than in silver. 

(The above concluded the oral evidence). 



LETTERS RECEIVED BY THE SECRETARY. 


FrOM H. E. JacomBj foT Chief Secrefttry to GoveTfiwcnt liomhayy Fhunicial Department y 
to Secretary to the Currency Gommimon, CulcuUuy—No. 270, dutcil Bomlay CaellCy the 
\Uh March 18C0. 

I am directed by His Excellency the Governor in Council to forward, for the information 
of tlio Commission, the accompanying copy of a letter from the Bombay Chamber of Com- 
merce, No. 58, dated the 20th ultimo, containing tlicir remarks on a petition for the intro- 
duction of a Gold Currency, which was presented to this Government by certain Native 
firms connected with the cotton trade in this Island. 

* Letter from Mr. Socrotary LuHliiiipton to Horn- A copy of the petition above referred to 

bay Ooveruiiicnt, No. 76y, dated 16th February IbGG. ^o Iiavo been forwarded to the Commission 

by the Government of India.* 


From JA!dES Taylor, Esq., Secretary to Bomloy Chamlcr of Covmerce, to Chief Secretary to 
Government of Bombay y — Ko, 58, dated the 20/A February I SCO. 

1. I am directed by the Committee •of Management of the Chamber of Commerce to 
acknowledge the receipt of your letter, No. 98 of 1S6G, dated the 29th ultimo, forwarding 
copy of a petition to His Excellency the Governor in Council from certain Native firms con- 
nected with the cotton trade, praying for the introduction of a Gold Currency, and rerpuisting 
to be favored, for the information of Government, with any remarks the Cliamber may have to 
make on the remedy suggested in the petition for the settlement of this important subject. 

2. In reply J am to state that on the general (piestion of the desirability of a Gold 
Currency for India, this Chamber expressed its opinion in favor of the same in a memorial 
to the Government of India two ycara ag*), and at that time entered so fully on the general 
Question, that it is not now deemed expedient to recapitulate the arguments urged in su^iport of 
the proposition. 

3. The petition from the Native merchants submitted by Government for the opinion 
of the Chamber states that the petitioners were suffering severely from the great^ scarcity of 
silver coinage, and the consequent high value of money. 

That five lakhs of rupees were dispatched daily from Bombay to the cotton districts ; that 
the means at the disposal of Government for coining silver are inadequate to the demand for 
coined money when large quantities of silver are imported at the periods most advantageous for 
purchasing cotton, and that they sustaiiied much loss in consequence of this drain on tlie silver 
coinage. 

They further state that a large amount of Gold Currency could bo coined much more rapidly, 
and could he conveyed to the various districts with greater facility than silver ; and they con- 
clude by praying that the English sovereign may be made a legal tender for 10 rupees, that 
any diflSculties connected with this would he of short duration and entail little hardship, while 
a Gold Currency would, in a great measure, prevent the recurrence of the excessive stringency 
of the money market such as occurred in 18C3, and that from which the mercantile com- 
munity is now suffering. 
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4. In reference to the foregoing statements^ I am to obseirc that the convenience of 
such a coin as the English sovereign in the monetary transactions of this country is now 
hardly a matter of dispute ; but tho question of its being made a legal tender in India at 
the declared value of 10 rupees must be determined on wider and more important considera- 
tions than those set forth in the Native merchants^ petition. 

5. The difRcultics of tho late pressure in Bombay required mainly the application of 
a mechanical remedy, which it would have been a wise economy on the part of the State to 
have provided after the warning of the severe pressure for coined rupees at the close of 186(3. 

6. Tlic Committee have reason to believe that at a comparatively small cost to Oovern- 
ment, the producing power of the Bombay Mint might he very greatly increased. 

7. The absorption of bullion in the interior of India referred to incidentally in tho peti- 
tion, and sometimes publicly lamented over on very unreasonable grounds, is due to social 
and moral causes, having their root in the habits and customs of the people, which arc not 
removable by merely eeonomical consid erations, or by the action of Government. 

8. So long as the great body of the people of India retain the belief that the posses- 
sion of the precious metals constitutes wealth, instead of being merely the symbols of it, while 
tliey fail to realize the facts iliat their own labour and tho products of the soil arc thqjr only 
valuable possessions, they will coniinne to rcKpiire the rest of the world to pay with silver or 
gohl the balance of the cost of the productions of the country not paid for by the import of 
other commodities in exchange. 

9. The social and moral conditions referred to are also, in the opinion of the Committee, 
the chief causes of the comparative failure thus far of the Government experiment of an 
issue of paper money which became law in 180.1, though it may be found on inquiry by the 
Commission which, they arc glad to see, the Oovenimeni of India has appointed to rej)ort on 
the working of that measure, that it was rendered to a great extent IneHeelivc by errors of 
detail, among whit?h may he raeiiiioned the omission in the A(ft of the proposition of Ills 
Excellency Sir Bartlc Frore wdien a Member of the Govcriiincut of India to make an issue of 
Lotes of the value of 5 rupees. 

10. The Committee viewed with much interest the notification of the Government of 
India of the 23rd November I'sfil’, permitting, with tho sanction of llio Secretary ol‘ Stale, 
the receipt of sovereigns and lialf-sovcreigiis at the treasuries as the erjuivaleiit of 10 and 
5 rupees respectively. 

11. The Government of India, liowcver, on a very narrow induction of facts gleaned 
ill a limited experioneo of lliree months in Bengal, and apparently without any information 
as t.o the eflbct of tho noti/iention in the other Presidencies — for no statistics from these 
wiTc published — somewliat jnvnuiturely, in the respeetfiil opinion of the Committee^ 
re. ( unmended that sovereigns sliouhl be made u legal tender at 10 rupees. 

1*^. The Secretary of Slate considered that the facts and tl)o papers furnished by the 
Government of India on this siil)j«'(rt did not support its reeommendali<»ii, and he declined to 
permit its having legal elleet, bi.'oaiise the commercial value of the sovereigu was proved by 
the facts adduced to be more than 10 riqiees. 

13. Tills Chamber is most anxious to see the introduction of the English gold sovereign 
into the monetary system of Pul in, because? it is a coin extremely convenient in itself and 
most acceptable to the p(?oplc of Iiulia I'rom long experience of its character and value ; but 
the Committee arc not prepared to call upon (lovernment in an empirical maimer to take steps 
for declaring the sovereign a legal tentler at the exchange of 10 rupees in the face of 
opposing facts. 
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14. The questioTii however^ in the present advanced stage of discussion^ is so much more 
a matter of scientific arrangement than of mercantile opinion that the Committee respeetfullv 
and earnestly recommend His Excellency the Governor in Council to point out to tlie (jov»»rn- 
ment of India that it should receive immediate consideration; and that the Commission 
appointed to consider the working of the Paper Currency Act should be sni)pIemontcd to tlu? 
extent of having two or three gentlemen placed upon it with suflicnimt kuowlotlge of this 
branch of the subject to confer and report as to the best method of introdmung gold into the 
currency of the country, and to dispose of the present difficulty in tlic way of declaring the 
English gold sovereign a legal tender for 10 rupees. 


NOTE on the Paper Currency, hy the ITon^ble G. N. Taylor, dated TjM June 1RG5, heiny the 
substance of a eommunicatiois received from C. Ranuacuarlu, Esq., Asshlaut Cuneney 
Ommissioner at Calicut* 

About the middle of last year, three new branch currency circles were established in 
the Madras Presidency — at Vizagajjatam, Trichiiiopoly, and Cali(?ut — and at the two latter 
places, two of our ablest and most experienced Native uncovenanfccl deputy colled ora were 
placed ^iii charge of the office as assistant currency commissioners. One of them, the Officer 
at Calicut, in a recent letter to me, made a few suggestions that seem worthy of considin-afion. 

It appears that the paper circulation of the Calicut circle is at present und(T 2J lakhs 
of rupees. This, perhaps, is tolerably fair as a beginning ; but as compared with the agri- 
cultural wcidtli of the provinces embraced in the circki, which includes the Nilgiris and the 
Wynaad, is ridiculously small. A gradual increase may no doubt be cxpeefiMl, l)ut any d(‘iailcd 
improvement is dc])endent upon a combination of circuin si uncos wliich a])ply more or less lo 
every part of India. So long as the agricultural chisscs, who njprcscnt the main wealth of the 
country, want money simply or chiefly to hoard or to convert into ornaments, the generae 
demand will naturally be for coin and not for paper. The more extensive cireiilaiioii of paper 
throughout the country must bo preceded by a general desire among llio agricultural classes 
for the produdivc investment of their surplus earnings. The ryots of Southern India, as a 
body, arc a thrifty class, but there arc no facililics within their reach fl)r fin? i)rofital»le invest- 
mciit of their savings. Whenever such facilities shall be provided, and are available in all 
directions, then they will be Avilling to take notes for their produce instead of money, be(*anse 
paper, as representing capital, will then be recpiired for employment and to lay out fo interest, 
W'e may then expect that notes will be used extensively as the medium for all, except rel ail 
transactions ; but till then, the demand for paper in the branch circles will be confined 
almost entirely to merchants and others requiring it for purposes of remittance. 

^0 ilcet this want, C. llangacharlu, the Calicut Assistant Commissioner, suggests the 
establishment of a local bank in each and every district, to re<.*(‘ivc de})osits from the ryots, 
and to advance loans to them when required. The branches of the Presidency banks, as at 
present conducted, do not answer the purpose. Wherever they have been established, their 
operations are necessarily limited, being chiefly confined to those of the merchants of the 
particular towns in which they exist. Such banks, he observes, to be really useful should be 
raised with reference to the local interests of each district, and in order to give them greater 
stability, the Government should hold certain shares as in the Presidency banks. They should 
be banks of deposit and loan, and might grant bills upon other places in India for purj^oses 
of remittance, but not discount private bills. The loans should he made upon the mortgage of 
landed property, and on Government securities, and jewels, and other than ])crLshaldo property. 
Simple rules might he drawn up by the local management for ascertaining tlie siiflioicnoy 
of the lauded or other property mortgaged, the want of which has hitherto prevented the 
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Land Mortgage Company from doing much good. Moreover, companies of so laige and 
general a chaiuctor, having their place of business at the Presidencies, do not come suIBcicnlly 
within ilie roach of the ryois. 

The roveimo system of Madras, the many responsible ofTiccrs employed, and the numer- 
ous treasuries (loniiected therewith, maintained in each and every talook, would certainly 
s(*em to allhnl great facilities for the establish iiieiit of the banks proposed. They would 
haldtuale the peojde to tlie prineii)le and practice of hanking, and induce a more atstivc 
tMiijdoymenl of agricultural capital; and, at the same time, they would enable the Govern- 
merit to attain to more .successful results as regards two fuiulaincntal points of the financial 
.s\ .stein, vi:., a wilier cireulatiou of tlie Paper Currency, and greater economy of the cash 
halaiieos. 

Meanwhile, the paper circulation out of the Presidency towns must, from the causes 
already noted, continue to he limited ; and this circumstance will naturally attract enquiry us 
to the disproportionate cost of the de])artment The able, and experioneed oflieer.s who have 
been appointed assistant currency commissioners are not employed as they ought to be. 

It is submitted that the branch circles ought not to he so many seiiarate circles of issue as 
merely giving additional facilities lor the wider circulation of the paper. The notes are issued 
upon the credit of the (jlovcrnrnont of India, and ought, therefore, tube a legal tciiderilirongh- 
out the count rv, and received everywhere in payment of revenue, though absolii I ely con vert- 
ihle only at certain locral oilices with llio mark of which they were IssiumI, and at the central 
or Presidency office of i.ssuc. Indeed, paper, whieli is to pass for money, and yet to he a 
IcomI tender only in one circle and not in a neighbouring district trailing with it, is a serious 
disadvantage, 'fo enable it to puss without restriction as money, it ought to ho accepted as a 
legal tender throughout British India. People can neither compndiend nor trust in a thing 
which represents money in one place hut not in another, and perhaps a neighbouring distri(;t. 
(lovcniinenti can, of course, define the treiisiiries at which alone the nnt(‘s is.siu‘d from certain 
branch olfices can be absolutely and unconditionally converted into cash. The credit of the 
Government sustains the paper, and the certainty of its convertibility soiuewliere is all that 
is required to p)rcvenl an abuse of the system. 

'fliiis, if mv native frieiid’s siigg(*stions were ad(q)tcd, lliough the i)aper would be absolutely 
convertible at certain spei.u’fjLMl places only, the notes issued from each circle ought practically 
U be iVcoly received and ca.shc(J at every treasury in tliat circle. The nocdless restrictions 
imposed in this respect, Iio argues, lead to the impression th.at the Government wishes to 
retain the coin in its own hands, and to throw the pai)er ujion the people. Now that branch 
circles are established, there seems no occasion to contimio tliis stale of things. If every 
tulook treasury wen; IVccly t.o re(M>ive ami give out the currency notes, the course of Iraile 
would soon establisli a proper relative j)roportion between notes and cash, and no delieiency of 
money need be a[q)reheiidi;d anywhere; and even if such did occur in any jLurt.icular treasury, 
it could he ca.sily met by remittances from the central otfice of issue, where notes can be 
exchanged for money, 'fhe cculral office of each circle is convenieiilly situated for such oeca- 
siiu\al n liidR to the districts included in the ciTcIc, while the surplus revenue of th.).s(* dis- 
tricts, through the noli; circulation, would all go to the central office of issue, thus obviating 
the neci-.<:siiy of renilitance of .specie, and could from each .such circle he coiivenientl}' remitted 
to Madras or other Pn^sidency. The Collector’s Treasury tit the head cpiarters of the branch 
circle of issue would be Iho prim*ijial treasury, as it wore, to afford relief to the other tro.a- 
suries in the circle whenever required, to receive their surplus revenue through the note cir- 
eiilatiDii, and ivinil it to the Prcfeidoncy. 

In order to secure succes-sful mapagement of the system above sls.et.chcd out, it would be 
desirable thr.t the principal tn^asury simuld be under the Currency Deputy Commissioner, or 
Asi^istant Commissioner, and to this there would be no ohjectioTi, because tlie Collector is the 
Deputy Commissioner. IHic Assistant ComnuBsioner would tlicn take charge of the general 
business of tiie treasury in addition to the ciirreiicy work, and, in some measure, regulate tlie 
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transactions of tho other treasuries in the circle under the orders of the Accountant General. 
J)y this arran^ment, tiie salary of a deputy colleetor would be saved in each district where 
the head quarters of a branch currency circle is established. A considerable pdVtioR of the 
salary of the assistant commissioner would then be eliargcablc to tlic lleveiiue Department 
of the district — a portion would go to general fiuance, and a portion to currency. 


From H. E. Jacomb, Jilsq., Vtider Sfit^rclar?/ to Govomment of Fomhay^ licvennr nqmrtnunif, 
to the Secretary to the Currency Cumnihftiony (Jalvuflay — No. 251, dated the \^lh March 
1800. 

1 am directed by Ilis Excellency the Governor in Council (brwnrd, for the information 
of the Commission, the accompanying copy of a Circular, No. 220, dated the 5tb instant, issued 
on the subject of your letter dated tho IGth ultimo. 


From F. S. Chapman, Esq.^ Chuf Secretary to Government y Financial Department y to the Secre- 
tary to the Ghamber of Commercey Bombay y — No. 220, dated the. hth March ISCO. 

I am directed to forward, Ibr the information of the Chamber of Commerce, the aecorn- 
paiiying copy of a Circular, dated the 10th ultimo, from the CommLssioii constituted, under 
the orders of Ills Excellency the (ilovernor Geiicrnl in Council, for the purpose of enquiring 
into the operations of Act XIX of ISOl, ‘Ho provide for a Government Paper Currency,^' and 
to request that the Commission may he favored at an early date with an expression of the views 
of the Chamber on Ihc several points therein noticed. 

2. I am desired to request that you will have the goodness to forward your reply direct 
to the addn^ss of tho Secretary to the above Commission, sending a copy to me for the informa- 
tion of this Govenmieiit. 


Ordered, that a similar letter be addressed to the Bombay Association, and to the following 
Agtmts and Managers of the Chartered Banks 

Tin? S(*(;rotary and Treasiin»r, Haul: of Boinhay. 

Thu Mana.u:i?r of l]u3 Agra and Masterman's Bank. 

The Ag'*nt to tin; Asiatic Banking Corporation. 

The Agoiit to ilio Cliarieri.>d Jkuik tif India, Australia, and China. 

Tilt? Miiiiagor of tin* Chartered Meroantile Hank of India, London, and China. 

The Agent to the Cornnieivial Bank Corporat.ion of India and the East. 

The Agent to the Orlt?nial Bank (kirporatioii. 

Itohcrt llannay, Esip, Chairman of the Bank of Bombay. 

Ordered also, that a copy of the above be sent to all (.’ollcci ors, Aviih an intimation that 
lliey are to consider themselves as ivldrcs.'^edhy the Circular, and should, therefore, rei»ly in their 
own names, and not leave the replies to their l)(»puties. The Collectors llieins<?lves will he 
held responsible for the accuracy of the information, which should he forwarded with tlie least 
possible delay. 


From Likut. Colonel J. A. Ballaed, o. b., Oficiaiiafj Head Conmiasioner of Paper ('urrency, 
to Secretary to the Currency ComnmHo.iy CalcnUay — No. Oil, dtitcd (he 10//4 March ISGO. 

In reply to your dcml-oillcial of the Slli instant to Dr. Slickleton, I beg to forward 
replies U> the questions asked by you regavtling the currency note circulation. 

Q^ueation — What has been the highest amount of the nolo circulation for all India, 

what has been the lowest since tliat lime, and during what montlis this was the ea.se? 

Anawer \aL — Highest circulation, Bs. 0,30,2.1,750, >vas on 23rd September 1805. Lowest 
circulation since then was on 7tli February 1800, its. 7,03,51,110. 
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Question Znd . — ^At each of these timcs^ what was the amount of notes of other circles 
held at the Presidency towns ? 


Answer Znd , — On 23rd September 1805 notes of other circles held— 


At Calcutta were — 

Allahabad notes 
Lahore „ 

Nag,^porc „ 


At Madras— 


Calicut notes 
Trichl nopoly „ 
Viza^^apatara ,, 

At Bombay — 

Kurrachcc mdes 
On 71h February 18GG — 

At Calcutta — 



Rs. Rs. 

... 1,91,880 

G9,380 
... 10,09,310 

12,70,570 


1,50,000 


... 12 , 00,000 


Allahabad notes 
Lai lore „ 

Nagpore „ 


At Madras 
At Bombay— 

Kurrachee notes 


... 1,G8,550 

... 18,S0,900 
61,100 

21,10,910 

None. 


5,200 


Qitestion ^rch — What was the amount at each of these times of the silver coin reser\’e 
held at the several offices of issue ? 


Answer 3rd . — Silver Coin reserve on 23rd September 1865, Rs. 3,73, ID, OS 1, besides 
Rs. 20,20,570, notes of other circles. 

Ditto on 7lh February 18GC, Rs. 1,67,95,798, besides Rs. 21,10,110 notes of other circles. 


Question Mh . — ^What was the amount of silver bullion reserve held at the Calcutta Mint 
when the silver coin reserve was at its lowest, and what was the oiit-lurn of tlie Mint each 
day after that, say for the following ten days ? 

Answer ML — In Ciihjutta the minimum coin reserve was Rs. 7,91,951 on the I9fh .Tarinary 
iSlhi, with a reserve of Rs. 1,03,00,000 in bullion, and Rs. 10,37,520 in notes of other circles; 
notes in circulation being Rs. 2,81,99,1*90. 


Out-turn of Mint during ten following days was as under — 
January 20tb ... 


22nd ... 
23rd ... 
2 lib ... 
25th .. 
20th .. 
27th 
29th .. 


30th 

31st 


••• 



••• 


Ks. 

4.54.000 

4.50.000 
4,5!j,000 

4.58.000 
4,58,000 

4.58.000 

6 . 02.000 

4.72.000 

4.60.000 

4.04.000 


..a 
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Question 5/^.— ^The different times that Oovemment securities have been purchased^ the 
amount at each time^ and the amount of the note circulation at that time? 

Answer 5/^.— Government securities purchased on-— 






Value. 

Note circulation. 

■ • 




Ra. 

Bs. 

1862, April 30th 


a • a 

a • a 

40,00;779 

4,10,00,000 

„ May 22nd 



• a • 

3,48,082 

4,13,00,000 

„ Nov. 291h 


... 

a a . 

23,75,719 

4,49,00,000 

1S63, June 30th 


a aa 

a»% 

21,00,000 

6,09,00,000 

„ July 31st 


• •• 


81,173 

5,11,00,000 

„ Aug. 15 th 

••• 

ass 


6,38,325 

6,16,00,000 

„ Oct. 23rd 

• • • 

... 

• •a 

15,00,000 

6,65,00,000 

„ Nov. 7th 

■ •a 


• •• 

12,00,000 

6,64,00,000 

,, „ 1 'ith 

■ ■ ■ 

... 

a . a 

83,00,000 

6,60,00,000 

„ ,, 22nd 

« a • 



82,21,667 

6,38,00,000 

« „ 30th 

• •• 


• •• 

4,49,984 

5,16,00,000 

„ Deo. 15th 

• • a 


a « a 

93,364 

6,16,00,000 

„ „ 22nd 

s • ■ 

• « • 

a a a 

1,35,470 

6,20,00,000 

« « 29th 

« • a 

a a a 

• aa 

6,32,569 

5,11,00,000 

1864, March 8th 


a • a 

a a a 

35,43,958 

5,08,00,000 

« Aj)ril 2nd 

a a • 

a a a 


12,51,697 

6,35,00,000 

39 „ 23rd 

• • • 


• a a 

50,00,000 

5,66,00,000 

,, „ 30th 

a « a 

a • • 

aaa 

1,44,199 

6,68,00,000 

„ May 14th 

• a ■ 



3,78,026 

6,83,11,320 

1865, Jan. 21st 


a«« 

• a 

53,50,163 

7,39,89,830 

„ April 22nd 

a a a 

a • a 

aaa 

191 

7,52,24,440 

„ May 6th 

f 0 • 

a . ■ 

a aa 

40,56,596 

7,65,78,080 

„ Sei>. 9th* 

... 

... 

... 

570 

8,91,53,580 





3,08,02,631 



Queslion C/A.— -The highest amount of sovereigns that have been held, specifying where 
held? 

Answer %th . — The maximum amount of sovereigns^ Ks. 29,03^420^ was held at Calcutta on 
2nd Sc 2 )tembcr 1865. 

Question 7/^.— By what class of people arc the notes of other circles sent to the Pre- 
sidency town, and by whom are they again taken out (I wish especially to know if European 
banks have been in the habit of remitting these to their constituents) ? 

Answer lih . — ^Tho class of people who deal in notes of other circles connected with 
Calcutta and Madras circles is unknown, except as regards Nagpore notes^ which are mostly 
used as remittances by Marwaree mahajuiis. 

The European bonks use Kurrachee circle notes largely for remittance. 


* Transfen to new loan. 
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Question 8/4. — see by the Return of the 5th of March that there are Lahore notes to 
the value of Es. 17,54^010 held at the head ofiSoe. How is this? I should have thought that 
these would 1)6 wanted to remit up-country in payment of produce.—What are the denomi- 
nation of these notes ? 

Answer 8/4. — Lahore notes held at Calcutta on the 28th February 1866 were as follows 


10 Rupee pieces 

... 6,090, 

... value 

Ks. 

50,900 

20 „ ,, 

... 4,338 

... „ 

86,060 

f^o ,, „ 

... 4,425 

... „ 

... 2,21,260 

100 „ „ 

... 6,407 

••• „ 

... 6,40,700 

o 

o 

... 1,139 

... „ 

... 6,09,600 

1,000 „ 

... 185 

... • ,, 

... 1,86,000 

Total pieces 

... 21,579, 

... Total value 

... 17,54,010 


Of these, 10 lakhs of notes have been cancelled here for a Government remittance to Lahore. 


From Henry Rivett-Carnac, Esq., to ike Secretary U ike Currency Commission^ — dated Ike 
' 24/4 Marck 1 866. 

The following suggestion for an improvement in the manufacture of currency notes 
may perhaps be considered by your Commission to be worthy of attention. 

The notes of various denominations, now in use, arc so much alike that there is a con- 
tinual danger of mistakes being made in paying out a note of large value where a small sum 
only is required. 

This is guarded against abroad, where paper money is so largely used, by the adoption of 
a dilferent color and often a didcrent design for each denomination of note, and thus a traveller 
with a pocket-book full of notes has no difficulty in picking out 5 thalers, and there is but 
little chance of his paying away a 5 -thaler note instead of a 1 -thaler note when the diflcr- 
ence between the two can be detected at a glance, the one being red, the other white. 

I would strongly reeommend that this plan be followed in mauufacituring our currency 
notes, and that a different color be assigned to, and a different design adopted for each deiio- 
mination of note. 

The arraiigcmeni would prove a great convenience to the public of all classes. 

As regards the Natives, if it is desired that currency notes sliould circulate largely and 
freely amongst them, then I am convinced that the adoption of some plan such ns has been 
suggested above is necessary, 

A not very intelligent Native not unnaturally finds it rather bal’d to understand that 
of two notes which resemble one another very closely, the one is worth lls. 10, the other 

Rs. 100. 

They are very much accustomed to recognise the diffei*ence in the quality and value of 
articles which they purchase by marks, and the labels on English piece gootls are often 
carefully examined by purchasers at all of the large fairs or markets— the label being taken 
*a8 a guarantee of the quality, and names being given to the different sorts of cloths from the 
marks or design borne on the label. 

To a Native it would appear the reverse of consistent that a note for Rs. 100 should be of 
elaborate design on say red paper, and that a lO-rupee note should be on white paper, and 
modest in appearance, &c., set up. 

The arrangement, indeed, is one that has .universally been adopted for postage stamps, 
and is as necessary by the way for stamp paper as it is for notes. I have brought the subject 
to the notice of the Superintendent of Stamps. 
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li'om P. SaukderSj Esq.,^ ^ Secretary to the Currency CommUmny — dated the %Uh 

Ajtril 1866. 

As requesicdi I will give you my views in writing regarding the currency question. 

From my long experience in India^ and knowledge of the character of the Natives^ as also 
from seeing the working of currency notes in the diflerent circles of the North-West, Bengal, 
&c., I have no hesitation in saying that the currency notes are a failure, in so far as fulfilling 
the original intention of acting as a large substitute for silver, and supplying the great and 
constantly increasing demands of commerce. The Natives of India have little faith in notes, 
and get rid of them as quick os they can. The Native bankers take advantage of this want of 
confidence, and invariably charge a discount to cash notes. It may be replied that silver can 
be obtained for notes at the different treasuries of the circles ; but the distances from such 
treasuries are frequently very great, and the applicant for change lias oftem to wait one or two 
days before he can get silver. In many parts of Assam, Cachar, Bengal generally, Tirhoot, 
Oudh,&c.,therccipient of a 1,000-rupee note would not obtain silver from a treasury under five, 
six, and even eight days. He prefers, therefore, paying a discount to his mahajim and get- 
ting his money at once. This does not make the legal tender of a currency note at all popular. 
It is the same with tlio smaller denomination of notes in the distant bazars. I have heard it 
asserted that Mr. Wilson based the success of his measure of introducing currency notes to 
its being carried out only in its entirety. Part of his measure was to issue 5-riip<»e notes, which 
never have been issued. But my opinion is, and I record it with great deference, that the 
issue of 5-rupco notes would have made the measure vastly more unpopular, as the circulation 
would have reached the very large class of Indian lalxirers who now earn Rs. 5 a month. If 
paid in these notes, the laborers would assuredly have had to pay a heavy discount to their 
mahajuns or biinyas to change them. 

Again, the division of the currency notes into circles has added to their unpopularity. 
A note current in Bengal is not current in Oudh or the North-West, and this resl riel ion of 
notes to circles has been enforced with such strictness by the officers of (jovernment, that I 
can state from my own cxpci*ience that currency notes of Bengal have hticii refused at the 
treasuries in Oud in payment of waste lands. My agents, Messrs. Jardino, Skinner and 
Co., sent to Lnckliinipore Rs. 1,780 in Bengal enrreney notes to pay an instaliuent of 
a purchase of waste land, and tliesc notes were refiiseil by the Deputy Commissioner of Lnck- 
himporo. They were changed at as high a discount as a sight draft on Calcutta, either or 
3 per cent. The Natives stand aghast at seeing the Government refuse their own dotes in 
payment of lands wliieh have lain worthless for centuries, and whose value even now under 
European management is very questionable. 

Again, the want of confidence in the postal esiahlishmenls and constant losses of notes 
arc pi-oduetivo of another great ineoiivcnienee. Remittances cannot be made wdth safety 
except by dividing the notes, and Availing to hear of the arrival of the first Iialves before 
remitting the second. When tlio disbinccs are great (as to the tea countries of Eastcin 
Bengal), the delays extend some times over a month. 

h’or these reasons (and others I could adduce), I think a Paper Currency entirely unsuited 
for the people of this country, and very unsuccessful in supplementing the circulating medium 
required for its vast commerce. 

The remedy, then, is to iutroduco another circulating medium that will be portable, valued 
by the people of India, and sufficient to supply the w^ants of commerce, and there can ho no 
doubt that a Gold Currency will fulfil all these conditions. With regard to the Natives of 
India, there is no form of wealth which they hold in higher estimation than gold. On this 
point, I believe, the Commission will scarcely find one dissentient voice, and tlie only di/It*renee 
of opinion will be in what form Ave ought to make gold a legal tender. I have heard all 
the (arguments for making the JSnglish and Australian sovereigns h^gal tenders at Rs. 10 

* TUia (j^entloman being too unwell to give oral evidence before the Comniissioii has kindly scut me the following 
letter. Mr. Saunders has been mjiny years in India, and has had gc)od prncticol knowledge of tlio working of the Paper 
Currency.-^DJUiziL R. Oxblow, Sscretarif, 



each, or at Rs. 10-4 each, or for coining an Indian gold aovereign of the exact value of 
Rs. 10. I do not Bee why both forms of legal tender should not be adopted — ^the English 
and Australian sovereigns at Rs. 10-4, but the one which I would consider most desirable 
would be an Indian sovereign of the exact value of Rs. 10. India is not a colony, but 
an empire. Her Majesty the Queen has been proclaimed empress of Hindoostan. India has 
her own Secretary of State ; her local Army (not yet extinguished) ; her own silver coinage, 
and T see no reason why she sliould not have her own gold coinage. An Indian sovereign, 
too, would not be liable cither to be exported or to be fused in the melting pot. Wc should 
tlieii have what we require — a portable coin, highly popular--which would circulate readily 
through the country, and in conjunction with silver supply the circulating medium for a com- 
merce, the extent of which it is difficult at this time to estimate. 


From Secretary^ Bombay Chamber of Commerce^ — dated the Sth May 1866. 

With reference to the Circular issued by the Commission appointed by the Gtovemmont 
of India for the purpose of inquiring into the operations of Act XIX of 1861, to provide 
for a Government Paper Curreiicy^^— received by this Chamber tlirough the Government of 
Bombay, I am now directed by the Committee of Management to hand you, herewith, the 
answers given by the Bombay Chamber of Commerce to the questions contained in the 
Circular referred to, in so far as these questions have a public bearing. Several of them, I am 
to observe, are of a special character, intended, apparently, for public servants in charge of 
treasuries, to which, of course, no answers from the Chamber could bo given. 


Replice by the Bombay Chamber of Commerce to the (jnestions contained in tie Circular from tie 

Government of India on the working of Act XIX of 1861, providing for a Government 

Taper Currency. 

No. 1. — They arc in Bombay and its vicinity, and even as far as Poona ; they arc passed 
readily; but, generally speaking, cuiTency notes for trade purposes are not more readily con- 
vertible in the Mofussil than hoondecs ; they are only exchangeable at a discount, and then hut 
for small amounts. 

No. 2. — The principal cause of depreciation is the want of treasuries, where the notes 
can he converted into cash on presentation, and the preference of the Natives for rupees, 
and their inability to appreciate the convenience of a currency which does not in itself pos- 
sess any inherent value. The rate of discount on currency notes varies in different districts, 
and depends very much on the seasons. 

No. 3. — Beyond the centres of issue in the various circles, ofScers in charge of trea- 
suries will only cash notes for travellers. 

Nos. 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, and 9. — ^These facilities are totally inadequate for the purposes of trade 
Until the means of communication between the Presidency towns and the centres of trade 
throughout India are more perfect than is the case at present, the arrangement of circles seems 
the only practicable method of working a Paper Currency. The circles should not he increased 
in number, but the establishment of offices of sub- issue at the chief local treasuries within 
each circle, whore ootes would ho convertible on demand, would be the best means of extend- 
ing the currency and accustoming the people to its use. An universal oote would be a 
public advantage, but, under present circumstances, it is impracticable, and any premature 
attempt on the part of Government to introduce it would probably bo attended with serious risk 
and Joss. The introduction of a note of tlie value of 5 rupees would be a great improvement 
on the present system ; it would largely assist in extending a Paper Currency in the districts, 
oy permitting the use of notes in the payment of wages, and in the scttlemont of the 
transactions of the great body of the people. A note of tins denomination has been long and 
most sueccssfnlly introduced in Ceylon by the Chartered Banks, who find that these notes have 
a wider issue, and remain longer in circulation than notes of greater value. 

No. 1 0. — Yes, they are largely used for this purpose. 
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No. 11.— As a rule, this is, no doubt, the case, though there may be occasional exceptions. 

No. 12.— Yes, when they can purchase potes at a i-ate of discoliiit that will give a proHt 
on such operations. 

No. 13.— Yes, there IS no doubt they do, and the inducements are the saving of bill stamps, 
and the note being payable on demand. 

No. 17.— As a regards the Bombay Presidency, gold moburs are not in circulation. 

No. 18. ^The price of the English sovereign in Bombay varies from Rs. 10-2 to Its. 10-1, 
but they are in small demand, and are mainly rccpiired fur the use of overland travellers. They 
are not in use in the Molussil districts. 

No. 19.— The value of the Australian sovereign in the Bombay baxars is generally Rs. 10. 

Nos. 20 and 21. — The sovereigns, English and Australian, arc generally s<dd in the 
Mofussil at a trifling premium. The risks in transit and other charges, besides the fact of 
their being mainly used in retail transactions, suiliciently account for this. 

No. 22.— 1 hey are ceruiinly fond of gold for the piirimscs of hoarding and ornaments. 

No. 23. ^Tlie Natives would undoubtedly like a (lold Currency, and have repeatedly 
expressed themselves to this elfoct. 

No. 24.— There is no doubt that gold coins of the description mentioned would be pre- 
ferred in the Mofussil. 

Nos 2.5. and 2G. — A gold coinage would undoubiedly assist the introduction of a Paper 
Currency, by enabling Government to extend the facilities for cashing notes at outlying 
treasuries. 

No. 27, — Shrofls and dealers would prefer to see a Gold Currency added to the present 
system. 

No. 28. — Bar gold circulates in Bombay and the Mofussil merely as an article of merchan- 
dise, and its purity is guarauiced by the stamps of the various banks which import it. 

Nos. 20, 30, 31, and 32. — ^Native gold mohurs are not current iu this neighbourhood, 
and arc rarely seen except as articles of curiosity. 


Extract from a letter No, 1, dated 10//5 J^Iai/ 1800, the Assistant Commissioner of Paper 
Currency^ Lahore^ to the Head Commissioner of Payer Currency^ Calcnlla. 


The total issue of currency noles during the year amounted to lls. 64,18,130, and those 
paid ill to Rs. 40,05,380, thus leaving notes valued at Rs. 27,30,220 in circulation; the average 
daily transactions being 2t9 notes, valued at lls. 23, t23. It lias, however, been ascertained 
Irom the Accountant General, Punjab, that the amount of Rs. 2 7, 36, 220 was not actually out 
in circulation, as the large sum of lls. 13,01,210 was in stock on the 1st April iu the district 
treasuries, and the notes with the public were on that dale only lls, 13,l'r),010. 

During the months from May to October 1S65, there was an increase of lls. 21,75,490, 

and from that time to April ISOG a decrease of Rs. 10,09,340. 
I can only account for this hirge demand for coin owing to 
the dejiresscd state of the money market, and also owing to 
hoondees being at a high premium last year, whereas this 
year they are at a discount, which also establishes the fact 
that the currency is almost entirely used for the purpose of 
remittances. 


IVil. 

May circulation ... 25,60,070 

OctulHT 1866 do. ... 47,35,660 

Increase ...Rs. 21,76,490 


Octolwr circulation 47,85.500 

April 1866 do. 

• St 27,36,220 


OecreasQ ... Rs. 19.9 9,340 


iuid Ip a limited extent with 


Our largest transactions ore with mahajuns and bankers, 
militaiy pay offices and milyay departments. Private parties 

w 
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rarely take tiie notes owing to the difficulty that is experi^ced in cashing tiiem at a distance 
from the head office^ and -the rural population in the districts will not receive them at alli 
and ore quite ignorant of their use. Thus the currency, as constituted, does not benefit th# 
public at large, but is made a convenience of chiefly by bankers, when it suits their purpose. 


(True extract) 


(Signed) J. A. BALLARD, 
Offg. Head Commissioner. 


No. «35, dated 25ih May 1866. 
Poru’arded, for information, to Secretary to Government. 


No. 952. 

Oidered, that a copy of the foregoing be sent to the Currency Commission. 

Financial Depaktment; 1 (Signed) J. E. COOKE, 

Simla, > 

TAe Wth June 1866. J AssU Secy, to the Govt, of India. 


From the Secretary to the Government of the North-Western Provinces, — dated Nynce Tal, the 

3be May 1866. 

I am directed to acknowledge the receipt of your letter dated the 16lh Fchniary last, in 
which the opinion of this Government is invited os to the operation of Act XIX of 1861, 
" to provide for a Government Paper Currency.^' 

2. The Hon^ble the Lieutenant Governor desires me to express his regret that other calls 
upon his time have prevented the transmission of an earlier n;ply to this reference ; but mat- 
ters of fact have been already reported upm by the local officers, and Ilis Honoris opinions 
on the subject of the Paper Currency arc already well known to some of the Members of the 
Commission as being generally in accordance with those expressed by Mr. Laing in his 
Minutes recorded in May 1862. 

8. Unfortunately, the Secretary of State for India, looking at the subject from an 
English point of view, and misapprehending the position of the Bank of Bengal in the 
interior of the country, where it was almost entirely dependent upon its connection witli the 
Government, objected to the measures which had been proposed, with every prospei't of suc- 
cess, for the establishment of one uniform note for the whole Presidency; and Sir C. Treve- 
lyan, maintaining the same views, the retrograde policy has been ado])ted of minor circles, 
and withdrawal from connection with the Bank, and the circulation of the notes has b 9 cn 
pretty much left to itself, if not delibcratctly checked, owing to want of practical knowledge 
of the subject on the part of the agency employed. 

4. The result has been, as was anticipated, that the difficulties which have attended the 
experiment of introducing a Paper Currency into India, and which in themselves was serious 
enough, have been greatly increas^; and the only palliative that His Honor can suggest is 
a recurrence to the principles, if not to the precise mode of action (which would not now be 
practicable) originally recommended. 
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6. Besides the ordinary obstacles to the acceptance of a Paper Currency in a country 
like India^ such as the perishable nature of the material of which it is composed, the igno- 
rance of the people, their prejudice against any novelty, and their natural distrust, the main 
difficulties, which are of our own creation, are the absence of facilities for immediate con- 
vertibility at par, and of independent testimony to the credit of the notes which would 
counteract the prejudice excited by interested parties against them. Time is required to 
remove the former class of difficulties — the latter may more easily be remedied 

6. The extent to which custom influences an ignorant iwpulation was strikingly 
exemplified by the comparative readiness with wliich tlic (jovernrnent Paper Currency was 
accepted in the adjoining districts of Bchar and the North-Western I’ruvincest, as shown in 
the transactions of the branches of the Bank of Bengal , at Pntna and ^firzapore; in tlic 
former, where the notes of the Lank of Bengal liad partially circulated for nearly half a cen- 
tury, the Government notes were readily adopted ; at Mirzapore, where they had been unknown, 
the Government circulation was almost and the Commission will i)robably find circum- 
stances much the same at the present moment. 

7. No place perhaps in India presents a more interesting field for studying the subject 
of the currency than Mirzapore. It is a great commercial entrepot, where the necessity 
of having some fixed circulating medium to represent large amounts of coin had led to the 
rude device, as noticed by Mr. Wilson, of sealed bags supposed to contain Ks. 1,000 each, 
which, to the extent of six lakhs of rupees, constituted the circulating medium of the mer- 
cantile community. 

8. Nowhere, it was argued, and apparently on the best grounds, would a Paper Cur- 
rency of assured credit be so readily iutrodiiecd and take root. But what lias been tbo 
result? On enquiry during a recent visit to the place, the Lieutenant Governor found the self- 
same system of the scaled bags still in use, uninfluenced by the Jiction of tl)c Government 
Paper Currency j and Ilis Honor was assured by one of the leading Native bankers that so 
strong 'was the force of habit that until these bags of rupees were bought up by Government, 
they would not he displaced. 

9. Such a measure was proposed about four years ago, and at one time the Agent of the 
Bank of Beng:il had got the whole of these bags into his hands temporarily; but it was 
doubted whether the purchsise would not lead io a fresh supply (though the Lieutenant 
Governor was assured this would not now bo the case) , and it was belit^ved that the Paper 
Currency would of itself gradually su|x?rscde this cumbrous system ; the result has, howevt;r, 
belied the expectation, and the experiment might now, His Honor thinks, be tried with 
advantage. 

10. Extended facilities for conversion are what is most needed for promoting the cir- 
culation of notes. 

11. Tlie Lieutenant Governor thinks that, ns an experimental measure, treasury officers 
generally might be directed to cash on demand, at their discretion, all notes of low’cr denomi- 
nation than Hs. 100, and of every circle, care being taken that proper lists of lost or 
stolen notes were regularly circulalcd to every treasury officer by entry in the Official Gazettes. 
His Honor believes this might be done with perfect safety ; but a very brief trial would show 
whether it would bo productive of inconvenience, and, if necessary, the accommodation could 
be at once withdrawn : it could never be claimed as a right. 

12. As regards a Gold Currency, the Lieutenant Governor is of opinion that, with a 
Paper Currency for higher values, it is not required as a currency; but he believes, however, 
that a gold coin of the value of Rs. 10 or Rs. 6 would be popular. It should not be made 
legal tender, but might bo received freely iu payment of demands at Govcriiiiieiit treasuries, 
the difficulty which has hitherto been experienced in regard io its rc-issuo being met by 
providing that notes should always be cashed at the discretion of the treasury officer in gold, 

U)i lieu of silver, of which due notice should be given to the public. 
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13. It is probable that the risk incurred by making^ remittances in notes through the 
Post Office will gradually check the inclination to employ them for this purpose, and thus 
diminish the hostility of Native bankers who fancy they will interfere with their bills of 
exchange operations ; but increased accommodation should bo provided for the public by an 
extension of the money order system. Sovereigns should be received at par with the Indian 
coin of similar value as rc-issued in exchange for notes. 

I t. I am to add that the Lieutenant Governor is opposed to the introduction of a 
5-rupee note, as calculated to bring down the currency to too low a class of the people ; a 
5-rupec gold coin would, iii his opinion, be much more useful; 


C. Robetitson, Esq., Officiating Junior Seerelarg to the Government of ih Norti-Vestern 

Provinces, to Secretary to the Currency Commmion^ Simta^ — No, 339 A, dated Nynee Tal, 

the ^nd June ISGG. 

1. In continuation of letter. No. 333 A, dated 31st ultimo, I am directed to forward, for 
the information of the Commission, the accompanying copy of a letter from the Officiating 
Secretary to the Board of Revenue, North-Western Provinces, communicating the views of the 
Board, and a Note drawn up by Mr. Plowden, their Secretary, on the operations of the Paper 
Currency Act XIX of 18G1. 

2. I urn desired to state that these ])apors were not received till after the Lieutenant 
Gov emor had written the remarks on the subject of the Paj^cr Currency, which have already 
been communicated to you. 

3. I am to observe that the subject has been intelligently and well discussed in 
Mr. Plowdeu^s note, which accords, generally speaking, very closely with the views His Honor 
entertains. 

4. Among the questions upon wliich the Lieutenant Governor differs arc (it will be ob- 
served) the propriety of introdiujing a 5-rupee note and of facilitating the use of the Paper 
Currency for pur|)Oscs of reiuittuiice. 

5. The remarks of the Junior Member of the Board are deserving of attention. The 
lour first remarks may be readily concurred in. In the 5th and 8th Mr. Cust .su])])orts the 
use of the Paper Currency for purposes of remittance by post, in which His Honor thinks ho 
is mistaken. Bills of exchange are much better suited for remittance purposes, and it is on 
every account to the interest of Government to disencourage large transactions of this kind 
through the Post Office. 

6. As rcgai’ils the 7th remark, it is to bo observed that it has been the desire of 
Government to abstain from all apjicaranee of pressing the introduction of the Paper Cur- 
rency, and for tliis reason nothing has been done in the way of direct promotion of the 
circulation. 

» 

Copy of the foregoing and of the previous letter to the Secretary to tlic Currency Com- 
mission forwarded for the information of the Board of Revenue, North-Western Provinces. 


Ihim J. D. Sandkoud, Esq., b. a., Officiating Secretary to the Board of Bevenue^ Norths 
tVedern Vrovincce^ to Secretary to the GovernmeiU of the North^Wcetern Provinces ^ — 
No, GO, dated AUahahad, (he 18/4 May 1SG6. 

I am directed to acknowledge tl*.e receipt of your letter. No. 143 A, dated 2nd March last, 
and in reply to submit, for the consideration of Ilis Honor the Lieutenant Governor, a note 
drawn up by the Secretary to the Board, Mr. W. C. Plowden, on the operation of the Paper 
Currency Act (XIX of 1861), together with a translation of the answers obtained from the 
leading bankers in Allahabad to the questions in the Circular issued by the Secretary to the 
Currency Commission, 
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2. The Senior Member desires me to state his concarrenoe g^enerally in the views 
expressed in the note^ and to record his acknowledgments to Mr. Piowden for the labor be 
has successfully bestowed on the question. 

8. The Junior Member instructs me to say that he cannot^ as at present informed, agree 
h much that has been urged by the Secretary,* and tliat owing to his absence of two years 
from the Upper Provinces, he is not in a position to form any practical opinion. Ho ventures, 
however, dprioth ^ remark-r- 

I. — That the very novelty of the idea of a legal paper tender requires to be worn off before 
the Natives will adopt it; that it is too early to condemn, almost too early to form an 
opinion. 

II. — That the neighbourhood of independent Native States has to be considered. The 
Government coin does find currency overywhero for its intrinsic value. The Government note 
is waste paper beyond our frontier. 

III. — ^The destructibility of the note has to l)e taken into consideration with reference 
to the simplicity of Native habits. 

IV. — If magisterial oflScers arc in the Iiabit, at this early stage of Paper Currency, of 
following up the track of stolen paper with judicious rigour, no wonder that the currency 
is unpopular. 

V. — If the Post Office Is, as asserted (with what truth it cannot be said), so notoriously 
untrustworthy, no wonder that half the advantage of a Paper Currency is not appreciated. 

VI. — Have any pains been taken by articles in the Native papers, by the circulation of 
judicious papers to the leading merchants, to explain in popular language the advantage of a 
Paper Currency ? 

VII. — ^Do the European, Armenian, and Eurasian members of the community, engaged 
in agriculture and commerce, make use of notes ? The use of a highly civilized medium of 
exchange must extend downwards : credit is a plant of very slow growth. 

VIII. — Has the Government withdrawn from all banking transactions and done away 
with the system of private treasury drafts, pointing out to their servants that a Paper Cur- 
rency should supply all their legitimate remittance wants ?— If it has not done so, it is one of 
the greatest rivals to its own Paper Currency. 

IX. — Do the Public Works and Commissariat Departments, in dealing with their con- 
tractors and subordinates, make use of notes so as to relieve the treasuries of exchange 
transactions ? 


1. The questions that have been put by the Currency Commission open up a wide field of 
discussion, and to give comprehensive answers to each and to all of them seriatim would involve 
so much repetition that in the accompanying memorandum I have endeavoured to summarize 
concisely and yet to treat broadly the arguments which crop up in replying to the questions 
contained in the Circular forwarded to the Board by Government. 

2. At the same time 1 append a translation of the replies which I received from the lead- 
ing bankers and bullion dealers of Allahabad, when they discussed with me the several questions 
to which their replies relate. 

3. In the case before the Board the limits to which discussions regarding theories of cur- 
rency (as applicable to India) are likely to extend, have been somewhat circumscribed by the fact 
that the Currency Committee sits witli the prime object of considering in what manner a Paper 
Currency system can be framed and regulated so as to be adapted to the wants and commerce 
of the country. The vexed question of gold versus paper occupies only a subordinate position. 
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Bdt the questibn presented even in this limited form is one of comprehensive soope^ and I fear 
lest the following note should be deemed prolix. I have endeavouiedi however^ to coitail it as 
much as is in my power. 

4. Putting aside those questions which relate to matters of mercantile usages to the 
market value of the different gold coins or the currency of gold in different shapes, and to the 
practice of the Ck>vernment treasuries, the enquiries put by the Commission are of two kinds • 

As to the success or otherwise of the present currency system, and the causes which 
have brought about these results. 

2ad.*-*As to the mode of improving the present system, and the grounds on which any 
alterations recommended might be held to be improvements. 

5. There are also two questions, 25 and 26, which refer to gold as supplcmcntaiy and auxi- 
liary to a Paper Currency. But these are questions which can bo treated separately without 
iuconvcnience. Commencing then with the first class of questions, I think there will be no 
opposition to the assumption that I start with, viz.y that so far as it has hitherto been tried, 
the Paper Currency system of India has been virtually a failure. Our currency notes are no 
more money in the correct sense of the terra than a Pronoh Assignat in the last century, or an 
American Greenback in the present. 

6. They vary in value in different places, and at the same place at different times and in 
different circumstances. They arc little used except in the Presidency towns and their neigh- 
bourhood ; at the head quarters of subordinate circles of issue, or by travellers. Their cir- 
culation is thus confined within very circumscribed limits, and they are not generally received 
at their full value in private monetary transactions. The first ([uestion put by the Commission 
may in fact be answered with a decided negative. Govenimcnt currency notes are not readily 
received and paid away by the community at their full value. 

In the towns of issue the wealthier merchants receive currency notes at par readily enough 
in payment of debts due to them, but they will not take notes at par in exchange for coin. 
The less wealthy men and the retail dealers, on the other hand, even iti the towns of issue, will 
not receive notes at par in payment of debts due to them unless compelled to do so, and I 
doubt very much whether any of the lower order are sufiiciently well aware of the attributes 
that liavc been attached by law to currency notes to be in a position to compel their creditors 
to take payment in them at par. After saying this, it is hardly necessary to add that the 
retail dealers will not exchange silver for notes at par. 

It is not at first sight easy to understand this unwillingness on the part of large hankers 
and dealers to exchange at par silver for notes at the towns of issue. It would seem immate- 
rial to a man with an extensive business whether his Bs. 100 is in silver or in paper, which will 
always exchange for the same amount of silver at the adjoining treasury. It is the old story 
of Sir R. Peel aud his opponents (Colonel Torrens and Mr. Newdegate) who urged that con- 
vertible paper could be depreciated in relation to gold. The rci)Iy was conclusive : — 

" Suppose you have depreciated your paper and your paper still remains convertible into 
" gold, do you think that every man who had a right to insist upon receiving 5 sovereigns for 
his £5 note would not immediately insist upon tliat right the moment he found that gold 
was more valuable than paper." 

But it does not strike the Native in the same light as it strikes the European mind. The 
bankers urge as a tangible reason for refusing to receive paper at par in exchange for silver, 
that paper money is less easy to preserve than silver, and that they cannot make use of their 
paper money in smal^, transactions without sending it to the place of issue to be exchanged. 

The first objection would seem to be fallacious in fact. But from what I have heard 
Natives say, I am inclined to think it has force. An instance was brought to my notice in 
support of this objection, where a goat ate up a 100-rupee note; of course such a case as this 
must he taken as altogether exceptional, but it may be, and probably is, the case that the 
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hdl)itB Natives oF ibis lOOuntTj and tbeir mode of living make it less easy for them to preserve 
paper silver; at the same time owing to the much smaller scale of their operations two 
of the oliief advantages of a Paper Currency^ vis., the small compass it occupies and the faci- 
lity it affords for transferring large sums of money expeditiously, have little weight with the 
mercantile men of these provinces. 

I have heard much stress laid upon the second objection I have noticed ; and the practice 
in regard to the payment of hoondcca has been particularly and unfavorably contrasted with 
the necessity that lies upon the holder of a currency note of presenting it for payment at the 
place of issue. 

The holder of a hoondee is said to be in a better position than the holder of a currency 
note in so far that the acceptor of the former is bound to send the cash due on the hoondee 
to the payee^s house. 

Another cause brought forward to account for the general indisposition of traders, whether 
large or small, to exchange silver for notes without exacting something as the price to he paid 
for such an exchange is the difficulty which the Mofussil merchants experience in asserting 
whether the notes so exchanged have been honestly come by or not. It is alleged that in cose 
a stolen note should he so exchanged, though exchanged for value over the counter, the banker 
receiving it might be accused of theft, or of complicity in crime, and would, at all events, be 
put to inconvenience. If the papers are to he believed, a case in illustration of the force of 
tills objection occurred only a few weeks ago at Delhi. 

The bankers also complain, and with justice, of the postal arrangements as hindering the 
circulation of notes. It is quite clear that if the post could be relied on, remillauces would 
always be effected by currency notes in those cases where the exchange was uiilavorable to 
the town whence the remittance was msule. It must be understood that 1 speak now only of 
towns within the same circle of issue. But the bankers complain that the ])ost is not to be 
trusted, even if they register their letters and take the precaution of sending the notes in 
halves ill separate envelopes, and should the halves in either case be Btolon, though the holders 
can obtain duplicates, they can only do so after going through a tedious procedure of adver- 
tizing and supplying security, while the interest that they lose in the meanwhile is, on a large 
sum, something considerable. In the case of small notes too the charges of advertizement and 
stamp are very heavy. 

Whatever force these objections may have, the fact remains that the Government currency 
notes do not circulate with facility even in the very towns where they arc issued, much less 
in other places. We come then to the second class of questions in regard to the mode in 
which the present system may be amended, and in discussing this portion of the subject, we 
sball be able conveniently to notice the causes which have practically brought about the results 
already pointed out. 

Tlic defects in the present system arc not difficult to discern. But it is by no means easy 
to suggest the remedy which should be adopted in each instance. 

It will not be denied, for example, that a note which should have been legal tender 
throughout the country would have been preferable to those we now have in circulation, whose 
character as money is confined within certain arbitrary limits conslitutiug a circle of issue. A 
note that should be legal tender throughout the Continent would in practice, as well as in 
theory, be a more perfect representative of money than one which is legal tender only through- 
out half a province. But, it might be argued, there are great difficulties in the way of 
introducing a nolo which shall be legal tender throughout this vast country, where the trade 
of one province is quite independent of that of another. The difficulty 4vhich it is least easy 
to deal with might be said to he that of determining at what points the note shall be con- 
vertible into coin ; for it must bo convertible at more than one place if it is to be legal tender 
througjhoat the Indian Continent, otherwise, owing to the vast extent of the country through 
which it has to circolatej and the fact of there being no one great centre of commerce to 
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wbicb all trade tends^ there will be oonsiderable difficulty in seeurinK a wide eireulatioii fot 
Buoh notes. When I speak of determining at what points It shall be convertiUe^ I also include 
the necessity of providing that the note 9%all be convertible at those places. Here at once 
is a manifest difficulty. If, for instance, we were to fix on the three Presidency towns as the 
sole places where the Government would be prepared to cash their notes on presentation, it 
might happen that the Government would have to do all the exchange operations between one 
or other of those towns when the exchange was unfavorable ; and a banker wishing to remit 
large sums to Bombay from Calcutta, when the exchange was unfavorable to the latter pluce^ 
would be able to throw the entire expense of the operation upon the Issue Department. 

I believe that in 1864 such cases did occur between Allahabad and Calcutta, the notes 
of the subordinate circles of issue being convertible at will either at the Presidency town or 
at the centre of the circle of issue. 

Modes of amending the system now in force are, however, suggested in the 6th, 6th, and 
7th queries put by the Commission. 

The Commission first ask whether the present system of circles of issue, with a separate 
note for each circle, is calculated to promote the reception of a Paper Currency by the Native 
population ; if not, they ask, in the second place, should the number of circles be increased, 
still retaining the plan of a separate note for each circle ; or, keeping the present number of 
m.oin circles, should offices of sub*issue be established at the chief local treasuries within 
each circle, where the note should be convertible on demand as at the head office of issue 
of the circle. 

Lastly, they ask whether the plan of having one universal note for all India, to be con- 
vertible only at Presidency towns and at certain specified treasuries, will be preferable. 
These suggestions seem to comprise all that can be safely made in regard to a system of 
currency based upon the principle of convertibility ; at all events, though perhaps susceptible 
of modification as to detail, they comprehend the two, and the only two methods which can 
regulate a system of convertible notes, that is to say, they provide either for notes which shall 
be legal tender throughout the country, or for notes which shall have the attributes of money 
only in specific portions of the country. 

Without furtlier remark, I venture to say that a system of currency which provides uS 
with notes, legal tender only in sclecteil portions of the country is bad. If we are ever to 
carry the public with us in our currency arrangements, the notes that wc issue must be legal 
tender throughout the Continent. We intend our notes to represent money, and they can 
only do so by having the attribute of money given to them, as far as it is possible to do so, 
in full and in no curtailed proportions. They must be equivalent actually to the coin they 
nominally represent (and they should carry this character wherever the coin they rcpi'esent 
is legal tender) ,* if not, they will cease to have the character of money when they pass out 
of certain arbitrary limits. 

It is surely a good reason for the public not looking upon our notes with any liking that 
the note a man can present at Buxar in payment of his debt is valueless to him for a similar 
purpose at Ghazecporc, twenty miles further west. I believe that the real cause which has 
been at the bottom of the ill success of our currency has been this system of circles of issue. 
Did the mass of the Native population understand clearly tliat they could pay a debt with a 
10-rupee note as well as with 10 rupees in coin, there would not be much difficulty in securing 
a fair circulation for our notes. But it is impossible to make the bulk of the population 
understand that the note we tell them to be an equivalent for 10 rupees may be tendered in 
Allsdiabad in payment of a debt to that amount when it cannot so be tendered at Diuapore. 

In practice tlio* effect of our system of currency notes legal tender only within certain 
specified limits has been to deprive them of all public confidence ; hence their compamtively 
small circulation, and instead of starting with a tabula rasa,^^ as we did five years ago, wo 
have now not only defects to remedy, but prejudices to overcome, which our own course of 
action has created. 
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With these opinions^ I think questions 5 and 6 may fairly be replied to in the negative, 
simply on the ground that a note which we declare to be equivalent to and a representative 
of coin, and which we introduce to the Native population with this character, will not com- 
mand the confidence of the Native public if its attribute of legal tender and its character as 
money are not co-extensive with the similar attributes given to the eurrent coin, i, <?., if 
the two be not equally legal tender throughout the British dominions in this country. 

In regard to question No. 6, however, there are many other objections which might be 
noticed as fair grounds for replying to it in the negative ; but T will not notice these now, as 
I shall have to comment upon some of them in considering how it will bo possible to introduce 
a note which shall bo legal tender throughout the Continent. 

In discussing this subject, it will bo well to look back for a moment to what arc the indis- 
pensable requisites of a sound currency. It will not be necessary to go into the fundamental 
principles of currency, but merely to keep in view the fact admitted on all sides that “ no snb- 
" stiiute for coin can be perfect or safe that does not in every respect perform exactly the same 
" operation, that docs not follow the same laws in the lluctuations of its quantity, and that 
“ does not in every respect conform to the coin itself. ” 

These requirements arc fiilfillcd by a really convertible currency which is legal tender 
within the same limits as the coin it represents. 

I conclude that the object of the Government in making any alterations in the monetary 
system of the country is to secure an economy of the capital of the country without at the 
same time interfering in any way with its exchanges ; that while there is no wish to force notes 
into circulation, it is desired to secure for those which may he issued not only the confidence 
of the public, but also a power of circulating which shall equal that possessed by the coin of 
the country. 

Were India similar to England, the sainc system might bo followed in both countrie?. 
But there is a wide didorence between the mother country and this; and the system which is 
suited to the one will not be found to answer in the other. 

This diUercimc consists in the size of the two countries, and the nature of their respective 
commerce and communications. In England, all tnulc tends towards the metropolis. How- 
ever large the ojierations of Liverpool and Manchester, and of oilier great commercial centres, 
they are eventually settled by the banks in London. The country banks whic?h have notes in 
circulation have their reserves in the Bank of England ; and under the clearing house system 
the trading operations of the entire country are eventually haliinced and settled through that 
institution by a transfer of credits at the Bank of 3'jnglaiid to and from the different banks 
con<?eriicd. 

But in India trade is not homogeneous. It centres in different points, and the commercial 
operations of one part of the country arc quite distinct from those of another. Thence arises 
a difficulty in carrying out the system employed in England, by which the branches of the 
Bank of England issue notes payable either at the place they are issued from, or at the parent 
bank in London. This is the system which has been partially re-produced out here in the shape 
of currency circles and has failed. 

Wc should have no difficulty in carrying out a currency system based on convertibility on 
demand in which the notes should bo legal tender throughout the country, could we secure, 
issuing them only at one place, all requisite facilities for the exchange of bullion or coin for 
paper. But it seems obvious that this conli not he secured in a country so vast as India, where 

trade does not tend to one particular centre, without having more than one place of issue. 

• 

Tliere would, in all probahilit}', be individuals anxious to exchange coin for notes in many 
of the large towns of the interior or on the coast, who would be unable to send their coin for 
exchange for notes if there was only one place of issue, except at a cost which would make 
such a transaction disadvantageous, and would effectually deter them from undertaking it. 

X 
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On the other hand^ if more than one place of issue were allowed, hut the notes were 
convertible only at one point, for instance Calcutta or one of the other Presidency towns, the 
Government would be compelled to bear the expense of all the remittances of coin made necessary 
by unfavorable rates of exchange between the place of convertibility and the places of issue; 
and this cxticnsc would be increased still further if the note was convertible at the place of 
issue and also at the Presidency town. This is the objection which would he naturally raised 
to the course suggested in the second portion of the 6th question put by the Commission. 

Tlicse (liflSculties, however, might be removed by following the system in force in England, 
making one alteration : by having one great centre of issue, say in Calcutta, and subordinate 
branches of issue wherever it might be found necessary, the notes so issued being legal tender 
througliout the country, but being convertible only at the placo whence they were issued. 

Por instance, making Calcutta the great centre of the issue department in these provinces, 
we might supply each of the large treasuries, such as Benares, Cawnpore, Mirzaporo, Purrueka- 
bad, Bareilly, Agra, Allaliabad, and others, with a certain amount of notes from Calcutta, 
permitting the several treasury officers to exchange these notes for coin at the request of the 
public, marking the notes so issued with the place of issue. The notes to be legal tender 
throughout India, but to be convertible only at the place of issue and not at the central office, 
which would only cash its own notes. At first, probably, it would be advisable to issue notes 
only of tlic low’cst denomination. 

It might bo objected to tliis that the notes being legal tender every where would eventu- 
ally be presented at the Government treasuries in ])ayment of the Government i*e venue in 
places other than that whence they issued, and the Government for its own necessities might 
l)c compelled to remit coin from the place of issue to the treasury where the notes iniglit have 
been paid in. But this objection would bo base«l on a fallacy. The Government would not bo 
obliged to make cash rcinittaiiccs on account of the notes so paid in ; for the notes in question 
being legal tender everywhere except at the place of issue (as in the case of the Bank of 
England and its notes) would he paid out again at the treasury which had rcu?eived them, 
and would be constantly in circulation till, in the course of trade, they found their way back to 
the part of the country from whence they had issued. 

In practice, I believe the effect of such a course as I propose would be somiithir.g like this : 
A at Benares having to purchase cotton at Meerut, would obtain from the treasury officer at 
the former place an equivalent in notes of low denomination for the sum he had to remit. 
These would be paid out to the cotton producers, who in their turn would either pay them to 
the money lenders who had made them advances, or to their landlords. lu the former case, 
they would be paid out again as loans ; in the latter, they would come into the nearest Govern- 
ment treasury, wdicnce again they would rc-issuc either in payment of the salaries of 
Government officera or in satisfaction of other demands. The notes being of small amount 
would circulate rapidly, being legal tender everywhere, and the currency not having become 
redundant by their issue (for in excliange for them an equal amount of coin had been with- 
drawn from the circulatiou at Benares) , they would continue in circulation till the course of 
trade brought them hack to the place of issue, where they would be exchanged for coin. In 
the moan time, other persons would be performing the same operation, and there would be as 
many people exchanging coin for notes as notes for coin. 

It would be beyond my province to go into details as to the denominations of notes to 
be issued and the places whence issues should be allowed. These must eventually be settled, 
but they cannot be determined without information as to the circulation and the course of 
^racle which I do not possess. Information on this latter point was called for in these provinces 
so far back as 1851-50 ; but though I have made repeated efforts to obtain the correspond- 
ence both from the (lovcrumcnt Secretariat and the Accountant General's UiUoes, I have been 
unsuccessful in finding a trace of it. It has probably disappeared in the events of 1867. It 
would be of great value if it is in existence. 
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With regard to the former point, however, I believe the Paper Cnrrcncjr of this country 
would be fiir more popular and not less convenient if the notes were restricted to very low 
dcnominuiioiis. 

It is obvious that the more valuable notes, exchanging as they do only between the deal- 
ers of the country, must return very quickly to the place of issue; while those of a low value 
exchanging among the consumers of the country, continue in circulation for a much longer 
period. As it is an object to retsiin our notes in .circulation as long as is practicable, the lower 
we make their value within certain limits, the more conducive will it be to the success of our 
scheme. The principles that regulate these limits arc so well known that T need not advert 
to them. I do not,- however, think that a 5 -rupee note would bo at all too low a value .as the 
minimum. Kven in England, where the value of money is so much less than it is in India, 
the introduction of 20,000,000 (twenty millions) of one-pound notes has betm advocated on 
very sound arguments, and the reasoning applied hy Mr. Wilson twenty years ago on this 
subject would, I lielicvc, apply now with equal, if not greater, force to 5-rujxic notes in India. 

My note has cxlendid to such length that I will not touch on questions 25 and 26 . With- 
out, however, adverting to the subject of gold as assisting the establishment of a Paper Cur- 
rency, I consider that our curremy cannot bo put on a sound basis till we have our note a 
legal tender throughout the British dominions in this Continent, convertible only at the 
place of issue, but issuable in more than one place; all but one place of issue being subordinate 
to the head department ; the note to be issued to be of a low denomination. 

(Signed) W. C. VLOWUEN, 

Secretary. 

Answers to Questions put by the Currency Commission. 

1. -No. 

2. — -Uccanac they do not circulate freely. Tlic rate of discount on them is regulated by 
the rate of excjhange for hoondccs on the head office of issue of the circle to which the notes 
belong, when that is unfavorable to the place where they arc discounted. If not unfavor- 
able by the cost of registry of a letter and the postage, with something over. For notes of 
the Alljihahad circle, the rate of discount is generally 2 per cent, higher than the rate of 
exchange for hoondccs on Allahabad. 

aj'— These facilities are only granted to travellers. 

4 . — They are not sufficient to make ilie notes circulate. But with a system of notes 
which .are not legal tender throughout the country, to increase the facilities of exchange would 
only be to throw a considerable expense on the Government. 

5^ 0^ 7. — Answered in the memorandum accompanying. 

8. — es, on the ground that wliile a note of such a denomination would circulate more 
widely than those of a higher vjilue, the danger of forgery would not be greater. 

9. ~Certainly, on the same grounds that a half-sovereign circulates more quickly than a 
sovereign. 

10. — No. 

11. — Yes. 

12. — Yes, if they can make more profit out of such an operation than by drawing 
hoondees. 

13 . — No, they prefer hoondees to notes, because of the difficulty they experience in 
obtaining duplicate notes sliould the originals be lost, while they can always obtain Shpainfk or 
a purpaini/i, L e., a duj>licutc or triplicate hoondec, on application to the drawer. 

14 . 15 , 16 . — T'rcasuiy office questions. 

17 .— One anna loss than Bs. 15 . 

, 18 .— Valued at Its. 10-1. 

10,— Valued at Rs, 10-1-6. • 



20^ 21.---A loss valuc^ because there ore less facilities for disposing of them. 

22. -— YeSj for purposes of hoarding. 

23. — They would not object to it : as it is, travellers prefer gold to silver. 

24. — Yes, at first. 

25 . — Not more than silver. 

26. If it became necessary to remit coin to ensure the convertibility of notes, the remit- 

tances could bo effected more easily by the movement of gold than of silver. 

27. — ^Those I have consulted at Allahalia^l prefer the currency iis it exists. 

28. — Tested by touch, but does not circulate in the neighbourhood of Allahabad. 

29. — Only by travellers and cambists. 

30. — !Mahomodshahee, Akbarce, Auruugzcbcc, Jaun])ooree, Lukhnowce, Benarsec, Moorshe- 
dabadee, Nujeebshahec. 

31. — Yes. 

(Signed) W. C. PLOWDEN, 

TU hih May 1866. Secretary. 


Ff(ytn Secretary to Government of India y Financial Deparfmenty to the Secretary to the Currency 

Commission, — dated the 26/^ July 1860. 

I am desired to forward the accompanying copy of a Koport by the Accountant General, 
Punjab, on the progress of the Paper Currency in that province, and to state that the recom- 
mendations therein made have been substantially ado])tcHl. 


From the Accountant General, Pnnjafj, — duled the "l^rd June 1866, 

I have the honor to forward, for transmission to the Government the Puuj.nb, in 
accordaneo with the iiistriKftions contained in Mr. Si'crelnry I'hornton^s letter to my pre- 
decessor's address, No. 90, dated the 10th Eobriuiry ISOo, the a(;(s;m[)anying stutomeiits 
regarding the progress and state of the Paper Currency in this Govcminent. 

2. The statements have, as last year, been compiled from returns received from district 
oflicers, and these appear to have been prepared with tolerable accuracy. The remarks are 
those of district officers themselves. 

3. I annex a comparative statement showing separately the results of 1864^-65 and 
1865-66, and of the Lahore and the other treasiiri(*s. In reviewing it, it should be borne in 
miud that the Paper Currency \vas only introdueed into the Punjab from t.Iie 1 si of August 
1864, and that, therefore, it is a comparison between nine montlis of th(‘ first and twelve 
mouths of the last year. 

4. The amount of notes received and paid in lieu of cash from our treasuries cannot be 
taken as a fair test of the progress of the Paper Currency, unless, indeed, when considered iu 
connection with the amounts of notes received and f>aid in lieu of cash at the currc^iey offices. 
It is certain that by far the greater portion of the notes i^aid away in this manner were taken 
by the community for the special purpose of j)rcsentiiig at the head ofliee of issue in Calcutta 
for payment, a result which cannot be considered us iu the hjast conducive to a healthy condi- 
tion of the currency. 

5. During the greater portion of last year, iu eonscKjuence of an accumulation of cash 
in the treasuries of the Punjab, caused by. the amerulnumt of the orders fii-st issued by the 
Supreme Government in regard to clipped coin, the sale of supply bills on C.alcutta, even at 
par, was stopi)ed, and remittances, which w^ould otherwise have b(XMi made to Cal(;utta by means 
of these supply bills, were made by moans of eurmney notes. A fictitious circulation of these 
notes thus sprung up, wl)ieh was alike undesirable and inconvenient. 

6. Recently, the .sale of su])i)ly bills at par on Calcutta has been re-introduced, and I 
would strongly urge that, so long as the Punjab has to bo supplied with wish remittances from the 
North-West Provinces and Bengal, the sale of supply bills at par be not discontinued. No 
advantage can arise from the notes of the Lahore circle being token up for the purpose of 
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i^mittai^ce to Calcutta^ and much inoonvenience is canted thereby^ wbilc it is certain that 
they will invariably be taken up when the demand for money in Calcutta is sufficiently 
urg:cnt> if the course (more couvenient alike to Government and the community) of issuing 
supply bills at par be discontinued. 

7. A truer test of the progress of the Paper Currency will be found in the statement 
cf notes received or paid on account of sums due to or by Government, for, though it is pos- 
sible many of these may have been used as remittsmees, it is not unreasonable to suppose 
that the great hulk of the currency notes sent to Calcutta were those received in exchange 
for silver, and not those which only came into the possession of the owners at the time of 
leeeiving payment of sums due by the Government. 

8. First, in regard to the Lahore Treasury, we find that (allowing for the three months 
of 1864-65 prior to the introduction of the Paper Currency) the payments made by means 
of notes in 1865-66 are about double what they were in 1864-65, and this though the Lahore 
Treasury officials never pay in notes except when especially asked to, and, even then, are 
constantly oldigcd to pay in coin, leaving the payees themselves to exchange the coins for 
notes at the adjoining currency office. 

9. In regard to payments of notes from other treasuries than Lahore, wo. find that 
nearly three times the amount paid away in 1864-65 were paid away in 1865-66. Tlie amount 
is still very small, being less than 9^ lakhs of rupees, out of an expenditure of, say, in round 
numbers (excluding cash remittances) six crorcs of rupees, or only IJ per cent, of the 
whole. These results, though Ijy no means so satisfactory as might be desired, exhibit, I 
think, a gradual tendency to a confidence in the Government Paper Currency, and to a resort 
thereto by the community of the Punjab. 

10. That the incmase in the amount received by means of cuiTcncy notes, in satisfac- 
tion of Government demands, is not so great as that in the payments is not altogether unsatis- 
factory. It could not be expected, and perhaps it would hardly be desired, that the agricul- 
tural community, from whom the hulk of our revenue comes, should resort so quickly to llie 
Paper Currency ; that the increase in the receipts is loss than the increase in the disbursements 
may be taken as aji indication, at any rate, of confidence, and, perhaps, to a small cxtcjit, 
that some portion of the Paper Currency is beginning to assume its proper functions, and to 
constitute a circulating medium among the community. 

11. I would take the present opportunity of offering one or two suggestions on this subject, 

13. In the first place, I would suggest that the Treasury Olliccr at Umritsur should 

be instructed, as far as possible, to give coin ia exchange for all Lahore notes that might be 
presented to him freely, without reference to the party j)resentiug them, and that this depart- 
ment should take measures to enable him generally to meet all such requisitions. It would be 
unnecessary, except perhaps just at first, materially to increase the balance of the Umritsur 
Treasury, as, in all probability, the effect of such an order, at any rate after they had become 
accustomed to its effects, would bo to make the very large and important mereantilo com- 
munity of Umritsur carry on their transactions by moans of currency notes ; and if at any 
time the silver funds were insufficient, the Umritsur Treasury could bo supplied from Lahore 
in a very short time and at a very trifling expense. I would have this order issued by the 
Supreme Government and regularly published, so as to give it os much stability and publicity 
as possible. It would, in fact, have much the same elTect as making Umritsur the head 
office of the circle of issue. ^ 

13. The Accountant General, I think, also should be authorized to issue at his own 
discretion similar orders in regard to Delhi. Such orders could not fail to make the notes 
very popular at Delhi, and I could generally act up to them, not only without iuconvcuieiico to 
the Government, but with advantage, for there have to be constant remittances from Delhi to 
Lahore, 4 aid, of course, it is much cheaper to carry up notes than silver. If this order were 
passed, I anticipate that much in the same way os notes will be current at Umritsur, should 
my first suggestion be adopted, tliey will be current at Delhi, and that after the first introduc- 
tiion but very few would be presented, foi* payment. I would not have. the< order issued as 

z 
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autlioritatively as the order in regard to Umritsur, becanso the measute shotild^ in the first 
instance^ be tentative rather than otherwise^ and because, before issuing the order definitely 
with respect to Delhi, it would, I think, be prudent to wait the result of the experiment at 
Umritsur, where it certainly can be tried with the least possible risk. 

14. A Commission is, it is understood, sitting at Simla on the subject of Indian Currency. 
I do bopo that before any decided steps arc taken in opposition to the present Paper Currency 
system of the Punjab , it may be allowed a lair trial. It is true that the resort of the com- 
munity to Paper (^urrcncjy has not been as rapid as was generally anticipated, but for all this, 
1 believe tbafc the system is gradually beeoming appreciated and will gradually extend. I would 
with due deferenco urge that there are only two faults in the present system; tho first, the 
inconveiiiciicc to the community from the head ollieo of Issue not being situated at the 
chief mercantile town in the centre of the circle; and secondly, the inconvenience to Gov- 
ernment from the notes being payable at a place outside the circle, riz., at Calcutta. The first 
will be remedied if my suggestion in regard to Umritsur, contained in the 12th paragraph of 
this letter, be adopted ; the second would not have resulted in inconvenience to tho Govern- 
ment had sup])ly bills been sold in Calcutta at par, as they might have been, and will probably 
never cause iiieouvenionce again, because it is not likely that the demand for bills on Calcutta 
will in the long run exceed the amount the Government may wish to raise in the Punjab by the 
sale of such bills, and until it docs so, the Lahore currency notes will only go down to Calcutta 
in trifling (piaiititics. 
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(A true copy) 

J. E. COOKE, 

AssL Secy, to lie Govt, of India, Finl. Dept. 


From tie Seerelary to Chief Commmoner, Central Provinces, •^dated the 8tl June 1866 

I am directed to reply to tho questions regarding Paper Currency mattera circulated with 
your letter of the 16th February. 

No. l.-Govcmment currency notes are not, generally speaking, much employed by 
members of the Native community in their private menetaty traiuaetione. To show that this 
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answer rests on a solid basis of fact, and not on mere general report, I am to note certain facts 
regarding the note circulation of the Nagporc Currency Circle on the 31st March last. 
Although more than 70 lakhs of rupees worth of notes have been given in excliange for 
silver across the Nagpore Currency OflSce counter since the Nagporc Circle was constituted in 
18CJ}, only 11 lakhs of rupees worth of notes were returned as "in active, circulation” at 
tho end of March 18G0. Out of these 11 lakhs of rupees, 0^ lakhs were locked up in the 
branch Bank of Bengal Treasury at Nagpore, 3 lakhs were lying in the different outlying 
treasuries, and only IJ lakh^ of notes were really in circulation among the ])cople. 

No. 2. — The causes for the non-apprcciation of currency notes are perhaps manifold, 
but ttcy may be divided into two classes — 

Fintly. — Those causes which must tend to impede the early appreciation and general 

employment of currency notes in India, under whatever system the notes might be intro- 
duced. 

Secondly . causes wliicb arc peculiar to the existing currency or to the way it has 
been worked, which causes are, therefore, more or less removable. In the first class some such 
causes as the ignorance and comparative uncivilization of large masses of the people ; their 
dislike, it may almost be said, dread of cliange ; the dcstruclibility of the notes ; the circum- 
stances that among a people who travel very little from place to place, tho transiictions in 
which casli passes from' hand to ban i usually of small amounts, while the greater number 
of large trausactioiis which occur between traders of the same locality, arc as book accounts, 
and require but little casli for their final settlement, whenever such settlement may take place. 
The largest cash payments made in this part of the country are those made for raw produce 
(cotton, seeds, wheat, and the like), cither to tho producers themselves or to the parties who 
collect from tho producers themselves. Now tho producers are, as yet, cpiitc averse to taking 
currency notes in payment for their produce; and, therefore, the parties who have large 
transactions with producers must use silver, and not notes. The ignorance of the great mass 
of tbe producing class in India ; their love of hoarding the precious metals ; their general 
distrust of all change, are matters known to your Commission, and it may be unnecessary to 
enlarge upon them here. Still, it is well that all such circumstances should be kept in view, 
as they will teach us that, even with the best system of Pajier Currency possible, we cannot 
expect our paper money to be greatly used in the ordinary transactions of the people generally ; 
or, indeed, to be gieatly used at all for the present anywhere except at great centres of trade, 
which have large dealings with the country round them, and with other centres of trade iu 
distant parts of the country. 

Tlie Commission, doubtless, has before it reports of the cvidcmcc given before the Cur- 
rency Commission recently sitting at Paris, Baron RotlisebihPs evidence shows the opinion 
which a man of his experience holds regarding the slow gradations by which the custom of 
using bank notes becomes a habit with u nation of agriculturists, 

2. Among the causes which pertain to the second class, and which may he more or 
less remediable, is firstly, and chiefly, the difficulty in converting notes into cash. To take 
the Nagpore Currency Circle;-— it is about 100,000 square miles iu extent; it contains six 
large emporia of trade, vizr^ 


Nagpore. 


Raeporo 

200 miles distant from Nagpore. 

Jubbulporo 

177 

W W 

Saugor 

• a. 290 

a >} 

Boorhanpore 

250 

}} 

Hinginghat 

... ... 50 

ij « 
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In theso six places merchants congregate^ and have large transactions with each other. 
Why do they not use cuiTcncy notes ? Why does not a Nag^re corn-dealer going to Baepore 
to buy up largo quantities of wheat take with him currency notes to pay for what he wishes 
to buy ? Why does not ^ Bombay cotton agont^ buying up cotton at Ilinginghat^ take with 
him currency nptes ? Because no dealer would take payment in notes except at the market 
rate of the day. His object is to get in exchange for the produce he has collected either 
cash itself^ or something readily convertible into cash^ so that he may either settle his accounts 
w'ith the producers^ or else that he may buy more produce. Ho looks upon a currency nots 
just as he would look upon a bill accepted by a first class house at Nagpore. He would^ 
therefore^ take notes at about below the market rate of the day for first class bills. The 
word about is usedj because^ other things being cqualj hoondccs are preferred {vide answer 
to question 13 below) to currency notes. 

3. If a merchant at one of our principal trade centres will only take notes at the 
discomit of the day^ it cannot be expected that notes will pass at par in any of the chief 
bazars. If they do not pass at par^ they can hardly pass at all ; for no man will, as a matter 
of choice, employ a circulating medium which fluctuates in value from day to day. 

4. Another of the causes peculiar to the present currency system, which delays the 
appreciation of the notes, may, perhaps, bo the unsuitablcncss or unwicldiuess of the agency 
for their circulation. 

5. It would seem that in Europe Paper Currency has been popularized by persons, or 
bodies whose direct interest it was to float notes into the market. In England every bank 
which was empowered to issue bank notes used to pay its own notes across the counter when, 
discounting bills, when making loans or paying interest. The bank also took special care that 
its notes passed from band to hand al par ; if its notes by some mischance became depreciated,, 
it returned as many notes as it could, uutil its paper recovered itself. Perhaps the eficcts of 
the efforts made by banks to popularize their currency is ^loro evident in Scotland even than in 
England. And it used to be a common remark with strangers who travelled in Scotland that an 
ordinary Scotch tradesman will take a one-pound note of some local bank more readily than 
he would a gold sovereign. It was under some such system as the Scotch that the Bank of 
Bengal floated within a small circle of country an amount of its notes, not so very much below 
the value of all the currency notes of the Bengal Presidency which are in lond fide " active 
circulation.^^ 

6. The system is now at work in India. At the chief commercial town of a circle, whose 
radius varies from 100 to 300 miles, is placed an officer whose duty is to exchange notes for 
coin and coin for notes. He has no special facilities, or special occasion for quickening or 
increasing the circulation of notes. He has no payments, large or small, to make, in which 
payments he might employ his notes. Indeed, he would never issue across his counter a single 
note unless traders or money lenders found it desirable to get notes from him ; so that 
there is in our currency system no person or body like those in Europe whoso interest it is to 
create a demand for notes. 

7. The above argument would tend to this,— ^that as the Indian Government has, 
Government, banks at every centre of trade, which banks it employs to keep its treasure o^ad! 
do its business, it might be practicable to come to some arrangement with those banks, by 
which it should be their interest and their business (for a time at any rate) to popularize the: 
Government currency notes. Before, however, giving his opinion on the expediency of such 
a plan regarding which he has heretofore felt much doubt, the Chief Commissioner would 
beg for a short time till he can return from . .camp, and consider the point at. his head 
quarters. 

8. With reference to the second clause of 

No. 2. — I am to observe that currency notes are cashed at all tr^e centres, at about 
the market rate of the day. At places other than trade centres, merchants of these provinces 
would not, generally speaking, cash currency notes at all. 
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No. 3.«»A11 treasury officers are supplied by the Deputy Accountant General with notes 
in proportion to the demand likely to arise within their treasury circles. These notes arc 
given by treasury officers to all persons who olTcr silver to them. Under the recent orders 
of Oovernmentj notes of large denominations are not supplied to treasury officers. 

9. Treasury officers receive notes in payment of the demands of Government; and 
they cash notes of any currency circle presented by travellers : they cash notes of their 
own circle when presented by merchants or others to a limited extent, and with duo regard 
to the silver balances in their treasuries. 

Nos. 4, 5, 0, and 7. — The public has ample facilities for obtaining notes for coin. Hut 
the facilities for obtaining coin for notes might, perhaps, bo extended. 

10. Government outlying treasuries or sub- treasuries, which have to send silver into 
central tresisuries, should cash notes up to specified amounts at particular limes of the year. 
The officers of the supply department could always foresee at the beginning of each year 
what sums of money could be available for cashing notes at outlying treasuries, and they 
could advertize to the public accordingly. If the public took advantage of the terms oilcrcd, 
then the Government would be saved the cost of transporting its treasure into centres of 
expenditure. 

11. If the Government were not disposed to avail itself of the assistance of the Bengal, 
Bombay, and Afadnis Banks in popularizing the Paper Currency, then it would be necessary 
to have spccifiod curicncy officers at specified centres of trade, situiitod on lines of railway, 
who would cash all notes presented across ilieir counters. As recommended in the foregoing 
paragraph, the oflieers of the supply department could .arrange for cashing notes at outlyiiiig 
treasuries at special seasons of the year. 

1:1. If the Government currency circulation is ever to become a really important and 
widely used circulating medium with the population generally, it must first becoriio popular 
with tlio higher classes of traders; when they take to using currency iioles freely, the habit 
of using them will soon filter down to the less im)}ortaut classes of traders and to the general 
population. Any oxtonsioii that may occur in the use of currency notes will be certainly 
downwards and not upwards. 

Nos. 8 and 9. — Mr. Temple innild recommend that a 5 -rupee note should be issued. 
Considering how small most of the eonunon transactions are, then it is evident that if the 
Paper Curroney were to become at all i)opular, there must arise a demand for notes of small 
denomination. The 5-rupee note would certainly do no harm, but it would not, he fears, 
make much way for some little time. 

No, 10. — Notes are much used by Native bankers in making remittances to either Cal- 
cutta or to the centre of the local currency circle. They are not used at all for other 
remittances. 

No. 11. — ^Native bankers at large commercial towns will cash notes at about the same 
rate as they would cash first class bills on the circle centre, or on Calcutta. But, as has been 
before said, the traders of these ])arts do not much employ notes in their transactions among 
themselves. When their customers or ordinary outsiders present notes for eneaslimeiit, Native 
bankers of note will usually cash them at a discount fluctuating with the rate of exdiange 
on the circle centre plan a small extra discount to cover any cost or trouble they may incur 
in realizing the value of the notes. 

No. 12. — Native bankers have hot yet taken to buying up notes at a discount in outlying 
bazars and sending them into the circle centre for encashment. One reason for the non- 
existence of such a practice may be that there arc but few notes in any of the bazars to buy 
up, Mr. Temple has known of transactions somewhat analogous to that referred to in this 
question; for instance, a few months ago money was cheap at Sconce, a small eiitre|)oL half- way 
between Nagpore and Jubbulpore, w’hile it was dear at Nagpore. Some ol the Nagpore 
bankers thereupon bought through their agents a large number of notes at the Seoaee irca- 
sury, had the notes sent to Nagpore, and cashed them at the Currency Office. 

2 a 
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No. 18.— As stated above (see reply to question 10) currency notes are only very par- 
tially used for ordinary purposes of remittance ; a trader who wished to remit money to meet 
a liability even at the Currency Circle Centre would prefer to remit by hoondees than by notes, 
if he could jjet hoondees and notes at the same rate, for the risk of loss in transit is greater 
ill the ease of notes than of hoondees. If a hoondee miscarries, a duplicate is usually 
quickly procurable, whereas if a note is stolen, no duplicate can be obtained, and it is diiBcult 
or impossible to recover its value. It turns up, months after it was lost, in the hands of 
some iom fide holder who can give no sufficient aid in tracing it to the thief. 

No. 14. — It docs not seem necessary to Mr. Temple to ofler any reply to this question* 
He would remark, however, that his proposal is to have offices of encashment only at com- 
mercial cities on some line of railway. 

Nos. 15 and 16. — ^The supply of notes at treasuries of the Central Provinces has been 
generally sufficient to meet all demands, though, as pointed out above (sec reply to ques- 
tion 3), notes of large denominations have not, during the last few months, been issued to 
the people. 

No. 17. — ^Tlio average value of the Government gold mohur is said to be Ils. 15. But 
this coin is but little known in the bazars here. If an ordinary person were to go into the 
market on an average day, he would have to pay a few annas above its nominal value for 
evei^’^ gold mohur he might get. 

Nos. IS and 19. — The English and Australian sovereigns are little known in the bazars 
here. When they do come up into these parts at all, they pass as bar gold at their intrinsic 
value, and are used for hoarding. 

Nos. 20 and 21. — So far as Mr. Temple can judge, the value of gold coins would be 
about the same in the interior as in the Presidency towns. In the interior, they are in 
demand for hoarding or to be made into jewellery. At the sea-ports, they are in demand with 
persons travelling to other countries. 

No. 22. — Gold coins are not used at all as circulating media. Dining the last two years, 
payments for cotton in the cotton districts, and for corn in the corn-producing tracts, have 
been extensively made in bar and leaf gold. About 50 or 60 lakhs of rupees worth of gold 
are said to have come into the Nagpore country during the year ending on the 31st March 
last. Much, perhaps most of that amount, has been hoarded by tlie producers. 

No. 23. — ^The Natives would like a Gold Currency, that is to say, they would be glad 
to have gold coins struck and floated j and some of tliein would like to sec gold coins inude 
legal tender. But if gold coins were struck and made legal tender, they would not, Mr. Temple 
thinks, come into general use all over the country for some years. 

No. 24. — Gold coins would come into general use with the smaller traders, with ariizaus, 
and with the agricultural population more rapidly than notes of the same value. 

Ifo. 25, — And it might be that when gold coins come into general acceptance with the 
people, they would be more ready to accept and use paper money. 

No. 26. — A Gold Currency would assist treasuries in ensuring the convertibility of 
notes, in so far that gold money is more portable than silver ; and so it would be easier to 
send gold to meet a run on a particular currency centre than to send silver. 

No. 27. — A currency of gold, silver, and paper would in the end be most acceptable to 
Native bankers, though it is probable that if the chief bankers of all the cities in India 
were polled, the majority would be for a currency of gold and silver. Native bankers gen- 
erally at the outset appear to dislike the introduction ot paper money, as they fear it will dis- 
turb their hoondee business. 

No. 28. — Bar gold has recently been much used in the producing districts to pay for 
raw produce (see reply to question 22 above). Natives in their transaiftions among each other 
with people they know are usually satisfied with the test of the touch-stone. ^ But when any 
considerable quantity of gold comes into a bazar from a new source, or is brought in by a 
stranger, they test it with acid. 
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No0. 29 to 82.-- Gold mohars are not used to any extent as a circulating medium in 
these parts. The folloiving gold mohurs come into our bazars: — 


Alumgeeree. 

Shahjehance. 

Furruckabad. 

Jeypooree. 


Akbarce. 

Lucknow. 

Hoon. 

Soortio. 


These coins usually are exchanged at a little above their intrinsic value. The Jeypooree mohur 
is considered to be the purest gold and fetches the best price. 


From the Secretary to the Chief Commissioner, Central Provinces, Nagpore, — dated the tiOth 

June 1806. 

In my letter, No. 1681 of the 18th current, T said that Mr. Temple would, on his return 
to his head quarters, submit a further expression of his opinion on the subject of questions 
5, 6, and 7 of your Circular. 

2. Before replying to those questions, Mr, Temple desires me to submit some general 
considerations respecting the Indian Paper Currency as it now exists, and as it might hereafter 
be managed. 

3. Firstly, Mr. Temple would observe that, when all things are considered, it must per- 
haps be allowed that the existing currency has not been wholly unsuccessful. Though no great 
result has been accomplished, still a beginning has been made, and in time the growth, though 
tardy, would be perceptible. 

4. Currency officers and treasury officers constitute the main agency for diffusing paper 
money over the country. These officers will all have done something more or less, though there 
have been doubtless great varieties in practice : some displaying much more activity and zeal 
in the cause than others ; but, as a body, they have probably not understood that it was their 
duty positively to encourage or promote the circulation of currency notes. All they, as a rule, 
felt themselves bound to do was, to give io all comers notes for money, and money for notes, 
under restrictions which, in the case of treasury officers, appeared somewhat narrow. Indeed 
80 narrow were the limits to the discretion of treasury officers in this matter of giving money 
for notes that, in many cases, they were understood as being tantamount to a prohibition 
against the cashing of notes. 

5. In these provinces there have been issued repeated injunctions as to the limits up to 
which the treasury officers might fairly extend their discretion. Every endeavour has been 
used to explain to the officers of treasuries and sub treasuries that they are to cash all notes 
of the Nagpore circle presented for encashment, so long as the state of their balances enables 
them to do so without loss or inconvenience to Government. This is, perhaps, generally com- 
plied with. Yet cases do from time to time come to light wherein sub-treasury officers in the 
interior have, and without good reason, declined or hesitated to cash notes presented to them 
for encashment. Possibly, the same may be the case in other provinces. Thus it may be 
apprehended that collectors and sub-collectors have not, as a general rule, made it their 
actual business to assist or promote the circulation of Government currency notes. 

6. If, at any future time, it should be desired actively to promote the circuhition of 
paper money, and if collectors and sub-collectors were made to understand that the populari- 
zation of Government currency notes was a matter of important State interest, then a much 
larger active circulation of paper money would be speedily obtained. 

7. Before considering what would now be the best scheme for an Indian Currency, it 
may be well to recollect what were the circumstances and peculiarities under which the existing 
scheme was introduced. The late Mr. Wilson had, Mr. Temple believes, intended to introduce 
a currency scheme which would, within a very short period, secure a large paper circulation all 
over the country, and be the means of yielding a considerable revenue to the State. The scope 
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of the scheme was indeed modified before Government paper money was actually introduced^ 
but even then it was the desire of the Finance Minister of the day to devise a scheme which 
could at once come into general operation. 

8. At that time (1860-01,) there were no railways open, except for a hundred miles or 
so in one direction from each of the three Presidency towns : with these exceptions^ the only 
communication was roads ; and, generally speaking, money could not be conveyed in any quan- 
tities from place to place faster than at the rate of from 20 to 50 miles per diem. Notes to bo 
popular must, it wsus held, be easily convertible. Convertibility could only bo secured by plant- 
ing offices of encashment at easy distances from each other all over the country. When notes 
could be sent by post at the rate of 150 miles a day, while money could only be sent at great 
expense by cart at the rate of 20 miles a day, it was obviously unsafe to have one general Note 
convertible at all encashment offices. The (rovernment of the day was, therefore, forced into the 
system of currency eiredes with a separate note for each circle. 

9. But, practically, the difficulties and counter-difficulties of the " circle system” were 
really very great. If the circles were large and few, simplicity was no doubt secured ; but the 
convertibility of the note of each circle was impaired, and the risk of a sudden and great run 
on the circle office was enhanced. Again, too, the objections urged against the large circle 
were strong on the score of possible inconvenience to the people in having occasionally to go 
long distances for encashment. If, on the other hand, the circles were many and small, thi 
number of different notes current in the country at the same time became confusing, and the 
simplicity of the currency system disappeared. And here, again, a fresh chiss of inconveniences 
to the people would be alleged, on the ground that any one who had to carry a note over any 
distance found himself crossing several currency boundaries wliicb caused difficulties in conver- 
sion. Many of these objections, some tending one way, some another, were at ilie time 
exaggerated ; but there remained so much of real difficulty that it was found impossible to devise 
currency circles wliieh wore not open to grave objection from one or other point of view. All 
this became so clearly impressed on Mr. Templets mind, when he was employed as Commis- 
sioner of Currency, that he was then and is now very strongly in favour of one largo circle for 
all India, if only the practical obstacles in the way of such an arruiigcracnt could be removed. 

10. Five years have now passed away since the existing system of paper money was 
iiiti'odiiecd. During those five years the extension of railway comiminicatioii has been 
immense. There arc now in British India only a few* great marls or commercial ceii i res which 
either are net or will not soon be connected with the Presidency towns and with each other by 
railway. By railway, gold and silver money can travel quite as quickly and almost as cheaply 
as paper money. It is at these conimeroial centres that currc’iicy notes will firet become 
popular. If their eonvcrtihility at those places be assured, they may be exjiectcd gradually to 
permeate into the surrounding country. 

11. Mr. Temple considers that the extension of railway communication since 18C0-C1 
has entirely altered the aspect of the question as respects the formation of currency circles, 
and that, in the state of communications as they soon will ho, it would be safe to have one 
iinivcrsul note circulation for all India, and to make the notes absolutely and uneonditioiially 
convertible at Presidency towns and at all large marts situated on a Railway line. The legal 
responsibility ill the above respect, which the Goverriraent could not undertake in lSGO-61, 
might be uiulortaken now in the changed stale of our communications, and with ilio help of 
the rail and the eleetrie telegraph. The simplicity of the note circulation which would be 
one main result of making all India into one circle, would he an immense recommendation, 
not only with all classes of Europeans, but also with our Native fellow subjects. The com- 
mercial transactions of the merchants at our chief marts are more ramified every day, as 
intercourse spreads and as trade expands itself. A multiplicity of different notes is, therefore, 
even more undesirable now than it was in IS GO-61. 

* VcrliAps there are not more than ten centres of coniuierce which are nrtt on or cOom* to ti milwa}* lino. Tlioso 
exceptional marts arc chiefly in the south of the rcuiusula, on the JSastem or Orissa Coasts and in tho wastes of Uurriana. 
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IS. Before passing^ from the sabjeot of an universal note for all India^ Mr. Temple 
would observe that^ in 1860-61, much stress was laid upon the necessity for having^ its value 
entered on each note in the vernacular language of the locality where it was to be current. 
Since that time, as people move about so much more than they did, and know so much more 
tlian they used of other places besides their own, most districts in India are much less 
isolated and '^ocalized^^ than they were. Again, a smattering of the English language, and 
especially of the English numerals, has spread very considerably. At all our chief marts 
the miyority of Native merchants can. distinguish the English numerals. It is not, therefore, 
now so very necessary that the denomination of each note should be written on it in all 
the vernaculars of India. It would suffice probably if the denomination were entered in 
English words and numerals, and also in numerals of five vernaculars, viz,, Oordoo, for the 
Mussulmans of all India and for the people of the North-Western Provinces ; Dewanagrec, 
for the people of Southern India and of Central and Western India ; Bengali, for the people 
of Bengal ; Ouzerattee, for the merchants of the Bombay Presidency ; Tamil (or Tcloogoo), for 
the people of Madras. One or other of the above characters would be understood over almost 
the whole of India by the classes who would use paper money. 

13. Having, therefore, given it as his decided opinion that there should be one note 
circulation for all India, and that the Government notes should be convertible at all the larger 
commercial centres which may be situated on the railway, it remains to mention Mr. Templets 
views as to the agency which should be employed. In my despatch quoted in the first para- 
graph of this letter, it was observed that, at first sight, it might seem desirable that the 
business of diffusing paper money over the country might with advantage be entrusted to the 
quasi-Government banks. It would, perhaps, appear that Government might trust the 
management of its Paper Currency to the same agency which undertakes the custody of its 
treasuries, and it might also, as observed in my former (iommunication, be argued that banks 
would have great opportunities for floating notes into circulation. But, on the whole, 
Mr. Tcmjdc does not himself fully see how banks will have greater facilities for floating notes 
and popularizing paper money than Government collectors, currency commissioners, and trea- 
sury officers, provided that these officials arc given clearly to understand that there is an 
important State interest in the rapid popularization of Government currency notes. On the 
contrary, if the metisure be held to be a regular State aflair, then the fiscal machiuciy of 
Government must have far greater moral force with the people in the mass, and must have a 
higher credit with the mercantile classes than any private establishments, however excellent, 
could reasonably be expected to possess. And, further, the Government banks are three, and 
whereas it is proposed to have one currency circle and one note circulation, the difficulty of 
floating the same notes through different Banks would not indeed be insuperable, but it ^vould 
be nppreciabh;. On the other hand, the fact that banks have great opportunities of floating 
Notes would be per se a cogent reason for entrusting them exclusively witli tJie introduction of 
the currency. For if they find it convenient to use notes, they will necessarily help to popu- 
larize the Government paper money, whether tlicy are subsidized or not, and whether they are 
entrusted exclusively with the duty or not. 

14. On the whole, Mr. Temple would adhere to liis former opinion, that the management 
of Uie Government Paper Currency should not be entrusted to the banks. He thinks that it 
will suffice if— 

IsL — There be placed one currency officer under each Government and Administration, 
with his office at its head quarters, provided such head quarters be on the railway 
and forms an important trade centre. 

— ^Every treasury at an important trade centre on a railtvay lino ^be also made 
sub-office of issue aud encashment. 


3r(?.— Every treasury or sub-treasuiy on the railway line be empowered to cash notes 
to its utmost couvenienee, subject to such instructions as the local Accountant 
General might from time tc time issue. 
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4/iE.-»Evory trcaj^ury and sub-treasury wberesoever situated should be informed to issue 
notes for money to all comers^ and^ subject to certain restrictions^ should giver 
cash for notes in such manner and at such seasons as the local Accountant General 
might direct. 

5^^, — The Government should. make it generally und(?rstood that it was the duty of 
all ifs oiTicers to do anything in their power to accustom people to the use of paper 
money, 

1 5. Having thus expressed generally Mr. Templets views as directed by your Circular 
despatch^ I am to add specific replies to each of the throe questions in your Circular, to which 
my former letter did not furnish a full answer. Those questions are Nos. 5, 0, and 7. 

No. 5. — Mr. Temple does not consider the present arrangement of circles the best that 
can bo devised, and he would wd retain it. 

No. 0.-— He would not propose to increase the number of circles with a separate note for 
each circle. If, however, it were decided to retain the existing circle” arrangements, he 
would recommend that a few of the chief local treasuries should be made offices of sub- 
issue and encashment. Speaking for these provinces, he would recommend flic establishment 
of such a sub-office at Juhbulporc, and of another at Khundwah in Nimar. This second 
snh-oflicc at Khundwah would bo intended to serve the Indore and Malwa trade so that if 
ail office of Issue and encashment wore opened at Indore, the Khundwah sub-office might 
he dispensed with. 

No. 7. — lie would prefer one note oireulafion for all India, which should bo convertible 
at special iToasuries situated on a line of railway. Speaking for these provinces, the places 
where notes should be convertible arc — 

Nagyjore. 

Jublmlporo. 

Khuudwah. 

AtNagporc there should be a special currency officer; at Jubbulpore and Khundwah 
the treasury officer could undertake the duty. 

From the Officiating Sccrelarg to the Chief Commi^Hionef of British Buriyiah, —dated Bangoon^ 

the June 18C6. 

I am directed by the Chief Commissioner of British Burmah to acknowledge the receipt 
of your letter, No. 1 1, dated the 15 tli ultimo, and to express his deep regret that there has 
bccu so much delay in replying to your letter, dated the J 6th of February last, on the subject 
of a Government Paper Currency. I am now desired to shite in detail the Chief Commissioner's 
opinion upon each (juesiion put in the Circular which accompanied your letter of February 
last. The Chief Commissioner, however, requests it may be understood that his experience as 
a Civil Officer does not extend beyond British Burmah, and that his opinions must be under- 
stood as releiTing solely to the ojicration of Act XIX of 1801 ivithiii that province. 

No. 1. — Government currency notes arc readily received and paid away by the Native 
community at their full value within the towns of Moulmcin and Kangoon, but not in the 
interior of the country. 

No. S. — It is only lately (under the authority of letter from Assistant Secretary Financial 
Department, to Chief Commissioner, No. 15^76, dated 1 7th March 1800) that currency notes 
have been received at treasuries in the interior of the country in payment of Government 
demands, and have been allowed to be cashed to a certain extent. Up to the receipt of that 
letter a discount of about 3 jier cent. wa.s g-encrally required in the interior for casting 
euiTcncy notes. The reason was that the notes had to be sent to Eangoon before cash could 
be obtained for them. 

No. 3.— Since the letter above-mentioned, — (1) all currency notes issued iu British 
Burmah with the branch bank’s private mark are cashed at par ; (2) they are ut of 
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the Government treasury balance at all treasuries for the convenience of travellers and private 
parties gpencrally ; (3) they are received at all treasuries in payment of Government demands. 

No. 4. — ^Tlicse facilities are an immense advance upon the limited use for currency notes 
which previously prevailed. In regard to increasing the facilities^ opinion will be given below. 

No. 5. — ^The Chief Commissioner has not the means of forming an opinion as to the effect 
of the arrangement of circles in respect to the reception of a Paper Currency by llic Native 
population of India. British Ihirmiih may, as respects ii.s Native population, be described as a 
sejiaratc country altogether from the Continent of India. If British Burmah were made a 
separate circle of issue and currency notes declared to be a legal tender therein, I have no 
doubt but that the Native (Biirinose) population would gradually ri?coIve the notes to a much 
larger extent th.an heretofore. Such a i»lan appears to me well adapted to tlic circumstances 
of the country. 

No. 6. — For Eritisli Burmah the Chief Commissioner would ostaldish oHices of sub-issue 
at tlic local treasuries of Akyab, Moiilmein, Bassein, and Promc; (llaiigoon being the hcjul 
office of issue), where the note for the circle should be convertible, and also at Calcutta. 
Those offices of sub-issue would include the wealthiest jiortion of the province, and the Native 
])opulution would ae(|uire contidence in notes convertible at those local treasuries which they 
have long known, and to which they c;an readily resort. 

No. 7. — ^I’lie plan of having one universal note for all India appears to the Chief Com- 
missioner to involve so many difficult questions that he does not feel competent to offer an 
opinion. For British Burmah, however, provided that the universal note was convertible only 
at the ireasurii^s already named, and that means could be found to cheek the number and 
amount presented at any given treasury, it would be as appropriate as a separate note Ibr tli*^ 
circle. The latter, however, he believes to be the better plan as being safe, and the conse- 
quences of wliich can he clearly autieipatod. 

No. 8. — At present, the Chief Commissioner would not propose a note of a lower value 
than 10 rujioes. 

No. 9. — In British Burmah, where, for some time to come, the circulation of notes will 
be exclusively among the people of the towns and travellers, there would not bo a materially 
immediate increase if 5-rupee notes were at once adopted. 

No. 10. — There arc no shroffs or Native bankers in Burmah. Notes have not hitherto 
been much used for reniittauccs by traders. 

No. 11. — Discount is taken by all iicrsons in the interior who cash notes. 

No. r2. — No; the Chief Commissioner never heard of this practice. 

No. 13. — Iloondccs are scarcely known in British Burmah. 

No. 34. — Supplies of cash at the sca-port towns of British Burmah could only bo 
received by sea from Calcutta. 

No. 15. — ^No such case lias arisen. 

No. 16. — As above. 

No. 17. — The Government gold mohur is scarcely known in British Burmah. 

No. 18. — The English sovereign is generally worth from Rs. 10-2 to Rs. 10-4 in Rangoon, 

No. 19. — ^Thc Australian sovenagn fetches, the Chief Commissioner believes, the same price. 

No. 20. — ^Thc Chief Commissioner believes these coins fetch a higher price in the interior 
of the country than at the sea-port towns of British Burmah. 

No. 21. — It is believed thiji is because they arc wanted for hoarding, and arc not so 
readily procurable in the interior as at the sea-port towns. 

No. 22. — ^The people of British Burmah arc fond of gold for boarding and for making 
rings and other ornaments. The great body of tfie peasantry scarcely use ornaments of silver, 
but desire to have them of gold with more or less alloy in it. Gold for circulation os a coin 
is scarcely known. 
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No. 28.— As a medium of circulationj the •Chief Commissioner does not think gold coins 
would be much iised^ at least for some time to come. But the habits of the people maj undergo 
a great change as gold coins ore gradually introduced as currency. 

No. 24 — Taking the bulk of the population, yes. 

No. 25.— Tlio establishment of a Paper Currency and its extension among the people 
depends^ of course^ on the confidence of the people in the ready convertibility of the notes. 
A Gold Currency would help the establishment of a Paper Currency^ if the paper were opn- 
vcrtiblo into either gold or silver at pleasure. 

No. 26. — The Chief Commissioner does not see that it would. 

No. 27.— The people of British Burmah, as a whole, at present know only a Silver 
Currency. They would gradually, no doubt, be brought to supplement the silver with gold 
and notes. But their actual currency has from time immemorial been silver, first in ingots 
and now in rupees, and the general national prejudice is undoubtedly in favor of a Silver 
Currency alone. 

No. 28. — Bar gold, or rather sheet gold, is still brought to a limited extent overland from 
China v/a Avaj but it has of late years almost entirely been superseded by sovereigns. It 
used to be used for making ornaments. 

No. 29.— Native gold mohurs are not used. 

Nos. 30, 31, and 32.— Not applicable. 


From Junior Secretary to the Chief Commmionet of Oudhy-^dated the 16/^ July 18CC. 

In reply to your Circular dated 16th February last, I am directed to forward, for the 
information of the Commission, a copy of a letter, No. 1432, dated 26th ultimo, from the 
Financial Commissioner of Oudh on the subject to which your enquiries relate ; cojnes of 
other reports which have been received in this office, and which it seems worth while to 
forward, have been already sent to you direct. 

3, That the Government currency notes arc not readily received by the Native com- 
munity at their full nominal value is notorious, and it appears to the Chid* Commissioner that 
the main reason is simply this, — that the notes are not really the eqiiiv.T-ltMit of tlio amount 
of coin which they profess to represent. Not l»eing universally convertible, they do not, in 
fact, represent any fixed sums of money j they constitute rather another sort of money of some- 
what less value than the silver money to which they profess to correspond. 

3. It is plainly impossible, under existing circumstances, to have one universal note 
convertible at all treasuries ; whatever plan ho adopted, the imperfect convertibility of the 
note will remain, and while this remains, tjio note will never be accepted as the equivalent 
of the nominal value which the Government has assigned to it. The discount at which the 
note ]>asses is, it appears to Mr. Strachey, not so much a sign of want of confidence on the 
part of the public, as a sign of the fact that the note is really worth less than the amount of 
silver which it nominally represents. The Financial Commissioner, Mr. Davies, has exactly 
expressed the truth when he says that the general public eschew the pajier as they would 
light coin.'^ No alteration in the present arrangement of circles, or any other measure that 
can be taken short of ensuring universal convertibility, can, in the opinion of the Chief Com- 
missioner, prevent the depreciation of the note. This is equivalent to saying that ho does 
not believe it to be possible to establish a Paper Currency, which shall circulate throughout 
India at its full nominal value. 

4. Although Mr. Strachey thinks that the Financial Commissioner has overestimated, 
in paragraphs 4 and 5 of his letter, the effect produced by political distrust in leading to 
the depreciation of the currency notes, he docs not doubt that this may often be a powerful 
additional cause in reducing their value, and ho thinks it very probable that Mr. Davies is 
right in believing that even if the notes were convertible on demand at every treasury in the 
country, they would still not be accepted universally in the place of coin. 
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6. Although the Chief Commiesioner does not think that any measures oan be taken 
which will bring paper money into general circulation among the bulk of the people^ he is of 
opinion that the present arrangement of currency circles is very inconvenient^ and that it 
helps to increase die unpopularity of the notes among the classes who are the most inclined to 
rocieve paper money with favor. The Chief Commissioner thinks that it would be a much 
better plan to have one universal note for all India^ or for each Presidency ^ convertible only 
at the Presidency towns and at certain specified treasuries. The notes would not practically 
be less convertible than they are now^ and they would be fp.r more generally useful. The 
present arrangement of circles is not easily intelligible to the public^ it brings in an additional 
element of doubt as to the real value of the notes^ and tends to increase their depreciation. 

6. The Chief Commissioner thinks that notes of the value of 5 rupees might with 
advantage be issued. Although he does not believe that they would come into general circu* 
lation at par^ they would often be useful and couveuient^ and it iocs not appear tiiat any bad 
consequences could possibly follow. 

7. But gold coins of 5 rupees^ and 10 rupees^ value would^ the Chief Commissioner 
believes^ be far more acceptable to the public^ and far more generally useful than paper. Their 
introduction need not necessarily involve the substitution of a gold for a silver standard, or 
the adoption of a double standard. Gold might be treated somewliat as silver is treated in 
England, the gold coin being made a legal tender for small payments only, and, being rated 
in comparison with silver, slightly liigher than its intrinsic value. 


From Financial Commusioner of Oudh^ — dated the %^lh June 1866. 


I have the honor to reply to your docket, Ko. 711, dated 23rd February 1866, regarding 


No. 71, anted Dth April 1866, from 0. D. C. of 
Fyzalmd, 

No. 1*16, dated 12th April, from D. C. of Gonda. 
No. 7'.), duteii 2Uth April, from D. C. of Huraitch. 
No. 380, dated 30th April, from Commisiiioiicr of 
Fyzalnid Division. 

No. 273, dated Slst March 1866, from D. 0. of Per- 
dated 11th April, from 11. C. of Ihiy 

Bareilly. 

No. 47, dated 12tli April, from T>. C. of Sultaiijiore. 
No. 1530, dated Uth May, from Commitmiouer ot 
Baiawarah. 


tabgurh. 
No. 607, 


the working of Act XIX of 1861, and to submit 
the papers marginally noted, which, with the 
exeepiion of the Commissioners^ lieports, have 
already been sent direct to the Secretary of the 
Currency Commission. 

2. The answers to the categorical questions 
of the Commissi >n are so uniform that I need not 
re|>eat them senatiai, and will conhne myself to 


Major MacAndrow’s Mnraornndum. 

No. 493, dated i)lh April 1800, Irum O. D. C. of 
Ooiino. 

No. 322, dated 8th May, from 1). C. of Lucknow. 

No. 103, dated 2Gth May, fnnn I). G. of Dnrriabad. 

No. 1257, dated 20th June, from Coinmiasiouor 
of Lucknow. 

No. 94, dated 28th March, from D. C. of Scctajwre. 

No. 233, dated 14lh April, and No. 205, dated 2nd 
Hay from 1). C. of Muhuindet). 

No. 103, dated 2Uth, and No. 112, dated 25th April, 
from I). C. (»f Hurdui. 

No. 173, dated 5th May, from Commissioner of 
Khyrabad Division. 


one or two general observations. 

3. It is quite clear that there is little bond 
fde demand for paper money. Travellers arc the 
only class mentioned as desiring the acoorn mo- 
dal ion. This result is contrary to Mr. Wilson^s 
anticipation, as he deduced from ccrlain practices 
obtaining amongst Native merchants that they 
would bo glad of the new moans of exchange. 
The proof of the languor of the demand is to be 


found in the paper being accepted only at a discount ranging from annas 4 to Rs. 2. Thus 
depreciated, it becomes an article of mercantile spcculatiou, and is bought up to be sold in the 
dearest markets, namely, at the heads of circles, where it can he cashed at par. Under such 
circumstances, the new paper becomes odious to the general public, who eschew it as tbey would 
light coin. 


4. To the question, why is the paper at a discount ? the unanimous reply is, because it is 
not oonvertible into cash at every Government treasury, and there appears to be an .ngreement 
that if it were so convertible it would circulate freely. I confess that I have some doubts on 
ttis point. The paper is even now deliverable at par in payment of Government revenue, 
and the intervals between the instalments are not so long as to eause a feeling of insecurity to 
the holder of any large quantity of notes. Again, it is very generally urged that, if there 
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were one common Paper Currency for all India^ convertible only at the PreeidencieB^ the con- 
venience would be so great that confidence would soon be created^ especially if some discretion 
were allowed to treasury officers to cash the notes to a limited extent. Such a change would 
certainly be an immense acconimodation to travellers and to persons who have to make distant 
remittances, including the whole of the European community and most of the great mercan- 
tile houses. But I doubt if it would alFect the bulk of the people. It has lately been demon- 
strated that the average distances travelled by Natives on the railway are well within the 
limits of currency circlesi and believe the interchanges of trade are for the most part so like- 
wise. Most of us have at some time or other felt the inconvenience of passing from the coin- 
age of one nation to that of another in Europe, but the majority of either never crossing the 
frontier are ignorant of such troubles, and I much doubt if it is the Allahabad note only 
which tlic people of Oudh eschew, or that they would view more favorably an universal note. 

5. I conceive that the cause of the currency notes being at discount is political distrust, 
not particularly of our Government, but of all Governments in India. This feeling was neces- 
sarily strong during the decadence of the Empire ; it has never wholly been dissipated in In jia, 
and the events of recent years have revived it in great strength. One frequent overt symptom 
of it is in the burial of bullion which takes place on the very slightest alarm. I understand 
that mercliants at Delhi lately buried their treasure in consequence of the petty disturbances in 
Ulwar. It is within my own cognizance that those at Loodiaiiah did so during the second 
Seikh war, though the enemy was never within 150 miles of the place. It is the same feeling, 
1 apprehend, that is at the bottom of the hoarding so common amongst all classes. Now, it is 
of no advantage to bury paper. 

6. But though 1 am not sanguine as to a common note circulating at par, I think it 
would be a great improvement upon the present system, and would be in demand amongst 
traveller and the more mobile classes, whose example would, to a certain extent, bring the 
currency into credit. 

7. I am in favor of 5-rupco notes. A 10-rupcc note must be almost as great a 
nuisance to the ordinary Native as a 10.£ to an Englishman, which in London few shop-keepers 
will give change for, unless the bearer be personally known to them. Further, the value of 
the note ought to be clearly exhibited in Hindce and Oordoo. 

8. It would seem that the same distrust which taboos paper would send a gold coinage 
up to a premium. A good deal, no doubt, would go into the melting pot, but not without 
some relief to the Silver CJurrency. Pieces of 5 rupees^ value woTild be extremely useful in 
circulation, but perhaps not of less. The five franc gold pieces in France were most inconve- 
nient, and have, I believe, been withdrawn. I see no use in maintaining the traditional gold 
mohur, — a piece of Rs. 10 is better in every way. 


Fram Secretary to Government Fmjah^ — dated the llh Avymt 18C6. 

In reply to your letter. No. 13, dated 15tli May last, and previous communication, request- 


Frnm ComniisAioncr, Jullnndur, No. 88, dated 18th 
Hay 1866, to Secretary to Finan<!iiil CommiRRioner. 

From Deputy ComuiisRiuner, lioshyarpore, to Comm is- 
eioiiur, Jidlimdur, No. 83, dated 6lh March 1866 (without 
onclosurc). 

From Deputy Commiflaioncr, Jullundnr, to Commis- 
aioncr, Jullundnr, No. 131, dated 2nd May 1866. 

From Deputy CounnisRioncr, Kan^rii, to ConimisRionor, 
Jullnndur, No. 767, dntotl 13tli April 1866. 

From AssiRtaut CoiuiniHRionor, Find Dndun Khan, 
Jhdnm District, to Financial Cominissioucr, dated Gih 
April 1866. 

From Deputy Coinmissionor, Shiihpore, to Financial 
Commissioner, No. 186, dated 31 si Man*h 1866. 

From Extra Assiatant Commissioner, Delhi, to Financial' 
Commissioner, No. 49, dated 4th April 1866. 


ing an expression of the Lieutenant Govemor\«i 
views on the working of Act XIX of 1861 
(Government Paper CuiTcncy), I am directed 
to forward copy of a letter from the Secretary 
to the Financial Commissioner, No. 310, dated 
23rd June last. The majorityof district officers 
have already furnished you direct with their 
answers to the queries put to them. The docu- 
ments, noted on the margin, are forwarded in 
original, lest the Commission should desire to 
refer to them, and I am to request that they 
may be returned when done with. 
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The letter of the Secretary to the Financial Commissioner replies to tho several queries of 
the Commissioni and it is not necessary for the Lieutenant Governor to refer to these in detail, 
inasmuch as most of them relate to matters of fact rather than of opinion. 

There arc some points, however, on whieh His Honor thinks it desirable to offer a few 
observations, especially those in which he does not altog^ether concur in the views expressed by 
the Financial Commissioner. First, as to the appreciation by the people of the Paper Currency, 
the Lieutenant Governor believes the Financial Commissioner to l)e without doubt correct in 
stating that the amount of notes in active circulation has never much exceeded 25 or 30 lakhs 
of mpees, inasmuch as notes issued to treasuries for sale must, until sold to the public, bo 
deducted from tho amount in ^‘active circulation,^’ as shown in the llctiirn enclosed in 
Mr. Miller’s letter, of which a copy is herewith forwarded. If treasuries su])plicd with notes 
could be regarded as offices of sub-issue, which in most respects they virtually are, returns 
might be furnished, more correctly indicative than at present, of the true state of tho ense, and 
the cash which it is really necessary to keep in deposit would be shown with greater ])rccision. 

It also appears very certain that, as a general rule, currency notes are used only by 
Europeans and the banking or mercantile community; their use being virtually, as stated by 
the Financial Commissioner, almost unknown up to the present time by the agricultural and 
other population of the interior. The reason of this is, without doubt, that in practice notes 
cannot be cashed, save exceptionally, without loss, except at the head office. The only remedy 
for this whieh His Honor can suggest is but a partial one, viz,, that each treasury be authorized 
by the Accountant General, towards the end of each month, to cash a certain amount of Notes 
during the following month, but only in single notes and not wholesale. This amount would 
necessarily be determined with reference to available balance existing in each treasury, and 
other considerations affecting its probable ability to meet additional claims, and a list of the 
amounts thus determined should be simultaneously published in the Gazette for the information 
of the public. This measure was recommended by tho Lieutenant Governor, when Financial 
Commissioner, dcmi-ollicially, to Sir Charles Trevelyan, as regards all treasuries lying south 
of Lahore, but it was not acceded to. There may be some objections to it, but His Honor is 
not aware of them, while he believes that the measure, though obviously incom])lctc, would 
greatly increase the popularity of the currency note. 

Seeondl ^, — As reganls tlie curror.oy circles now established, so long as each circle has 
notes of its own, the Lieutenant Governor knows of no sufficient reason for any change in 
existing arrangeincntri. His Honor is, however, entirely in favor of an uniform note, current 
in all circles, provided only that the above principle (of limited liability” so to speak) can be 
extended to the head ollices of the several subordinate circles ; the amount of notes which 
each of these shall be authorised to cash being, in like maimer, published in the Government 
Gazette periodically, say half-yearly or yearly ; and arraiigeinciits being made accordingly for 
keeping them in funds to that extent. At the principal office of issue, notes to any amount 
would, of course, be cashed. And it might perhaps be a question whether that office might 
not be fixed at Bombay more conveniently than at Calcutta. 

Thirdly , — As regards the jiurposcs for which notes are used and discount demanded on 
them, it is, to the best of the Lieutenant Governor’s belief, the fact that with comparatively 
rare exceptions, tho sole use to which notes are at present applied in the Fiinjah is that of 
making remittances ; and the case mentioned by Colonel Lake as an exception — that of pay- 
ments made for purchase of Government salt — ^appears to Ilis Honor to be obviously of the 
same character ; tlic use of notes for this purpose being attributable to the fact that salt dealers 
at Lahore, or elsewhere, have to remit money to the mines to effect the purchase, and tho 
transmission of notes is found to he a convenient mode of making the remittance. Whore 
remittances have to he largely made, and tho requirc<l amount of notes cannot be procured from 
the adjoining treasuries, they may occasionally even hear a premium, as in tho «^ase instanced 
by Colonel Lake. But ordinarily they arc invariably at a discount, and, consoqii<;iitly, it must 
be expected that they will become an article of trade to bankers and money changers, as Colonel 
Lake states to be the fact. His Honor believes, however, that the extent to which currency 
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notes bear tbis character wonld be materially modified if notes were introduced for the value 
of 5 rupees — on amount which represents^ in whole or in part, the monthly income of a much 
larger section of the community than the present currency limit of 10 rupees. On this point, 
therefore. His Honor differs from Colonel L^e, and considers the introduction of 5-rupee 
notes most desirable. 

His Honor also differs from Colonel Lake as to the capacity of the Natives of the country 
generally to comprehend the nature and value of a Paper Currency. Acceptances of all kinds 
are, His Honor believes, largely employed amongst thorn as transferable property. And a 
notable instance of this occurs in the Punjab in the case of what are called dakhilas/^ These 
arc a form of acceptances given at sub-coUcctorates as representing money p*aid in for the 
purchase of salt, on presentation of which at the Customs Office a “ pass’^ for the required 
quantity of salt is given, and as such they have become freely negotiable ; instances even hav- 
ing occurred in which they have not been presented to the Customs Office for delivery of 
the salt until years have chijiscd since the date on which they were granted, being usually in a 
tattered condition when thus given in owing to constant wear. 

Fourthly . — As regards facilities by rail or road, for reinforcing reserves, although the Pun- 
jab is tolerably well provided, on the whole, with roads, it is at present much behind the North- 
Western Provinces as regards railroads. But seeing that the great bulk of the stations of 
the province arc situated on or near the trunk line from Delhi to Pcshawiir, when that lino 
shall have been completed, this province will l>c in a very advantageous position. It appears 
quite unnecessary to dilate on the immense importance of railways to a Government Paper 
Currency. But it may be remarked that when the system shall have become tolerably 
complete, the amount to which offices of sub-issue located upon or near a railway may bo 
authorized to cash notes should virtually become almost unlimited, more especially if a Gold 
Currency should he established. 

Tills brings His Honor to the only remaining point on which he thinks it 
necessary to offer any n mark, viz.y the help which a Gold Currency would afford to the Paper 
Currency. The extent U) which gold is at present employed in various forms as a medium for 
remittance and trade was pointed out by His Honor as Financial Commissioner to Sir Charles 
Trevelyan in a Memorandum which was published in connection with the proceedings of Council 
in relation to the Bill for introducing a Gold Currency. It is true that the value of gold in 
the interior is usually great(T than at the Presidencies, and, until used as a currency, it must 
necessarily become more valuable the further we remove from the place of import. But tho 
enhauceracni and fluctuation of value will be vastly reduced by the introduction of the railway, 
and were gold in addition declared a legal ficnder. Ilia Honor believes that such onliancemcnt 
and fluctuation would specdly disappear altogether. 

His Honor sees no adoipiate reason, under existing circumstances, for introducing tho 
sovereign,” inasmuch as it does not at present represent Rs. 10, and he believes the intro- 
duction of a Gold Currency to have been greatly impeded by the endeavour to introduce that 
coin. Hereafter, if it should even correctly represent tho value of Rs. 10, it would no doubt 
he highly advantageous to introduce it. But in the first instance. His Honor thinks that tho 
Gold Currency should consist of a purely indigenous coinage comprising the gold mohur, its 
fractional portions and their multiples. Tlie value of each piece should, he thinks, correspond 
with the value of a currency note, and it would probably be found that coins of 5, 10, 16, 
and 20 nipees would be the most convenient. That a gold coinago of this character would be 
highly valued by the community Ilis Honor has not tho least doubt. 


Co^ of a Utter from J. A. E. Miller, Esq., Secretary Financial Commieeioner, Punjab, to 
T. H. Thobuton, Esq., Secretary to Government, Punjab 310, dated Lahore, the St2nd 
June 1866. 

On the receipt of your letter, No. 173, dated 20th March 1866, rc^rding the operation 
of the Paper Currency Act, treasury officers were directed to furnish copies of the rqiorts 
they had furnished to the Secretary of the Curreney CommissiQn, and at the same time the 
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mana^ars of Banks and some of the trading corporations in the Punjab were reqnostod to 
express their views ''on the various points raised by the Currency Commission. AlUioui^li 
replies have not yet been received from several of those who liave been addressed, the Financial 
Commissioner desires me to delay no longer replying io you, as from the enclosure of your 
letter, No. 271, dated 19 th May IShO, it would appear that the President of the Com mission 
is urgent for an immediate reply, 

2. In reply to the first seven questions of the Commission, I am directed by the 
Financial CommisHioner to olfer the following observations ordinarily : — Government currency 
notes are not readily received or paid away at their full value in private monetary transactions. 
Occasionally, however, such uotiis are not only at par but at a premium. As a notable instance 
of this, the Financial Commissioner would refer to the early pari of last year, when cjxtcnsive 
failures took place in conncclioii with inordinate cotton speculations, and wlieii iu cunsc<]uencc 
of general distrust as to the stability of private firms, Ooverinnent eiirremy notes sold at 
Delhi and elsewhere at a considerable premium. Again, when the hoonJee rate of exchange 
is unfavorable in any ])laoe where there is an ofRee of issue, Government currency notes are 
at once in demand. however, is an exceptional state of things, and ordinarily discount, 

varying according to time and idaeo, is charged when notes are cashed. Thus, notes of the 
value of Its. 100 ami upwards are charged with discount ranging from 4 annas to Re. 1-8 
and Rs. 2 per cent., and notes of smaller value arc charged at the rate of 1 anna and 2 annas 
per note. It must not h(! siqqxxscd thal. any system of currency we could adojit, however 
perfect, would put a stop to (?ilh(T discount or premium being charged cm the traflic of Govern- 
ment currency notes. The money changers of India make largo profits, even when their 
dealings with their customers are carried on in Silver Currency, and it is not to he expected 
that they will overdo otherwise when transactions are carried on in a I’aper Currency. Still 
it cannot he denied that the deprcciatioii of eurreney notes is owing to their not having 
obtained proper circulation ; thus, in the Punjab, where the annual revenne paid into the Gov- 
ernment treasuries amounts to upwards of three ci*oros of ru])Ocs, the amount of notes in 
circulation have never exceeded Rs. 47,85,5(30, and .qI the close of the last financial year had 
fallen to Rs. 27,80,220, and arc now somewhat less, lii point of ftiet, the amounts specified 
above represent the value of notes issiied from the Currency Oflice, not only Iu the public, hut to 
treasuries in which no less tlian Rs. 18,91,210 were in deposit at the close of the financial year, 
so that the notes in active circulation with the public at the close of tlic year only amounted 
to Rs. 18,45,010, and it is probable that at no time more than 25 lakhs of rupees were 
in actual circulation among the public of the Punjab. In point of fiiet, it appears that notes 
arc chiefly used for remittances, and although, under the rules, they arc receivable in payment 
of the Govern meut demand, the only parties who have thus used them arc contractors and 
traders in salt and sugar, by whom customs’ duties have been paid to a limited extent in the 
form of cuiTcncy notes ; the agricultural population do not seem to use them at all ; indeed, 
when a note was shown the other day to a villager only 10 miles out of Lahore, the man, 
when asked what it was, replied that it was a perwanuah. It is not surprising that* so start- 
ling an innovation as that of ii Paper Currency should not rapidly find favor with a people 
the mass of whom are ignorant, illiterate, and more than oixlinarily suspicious of all changes 
introduced by their foreign rulers. 7\i>art from this, however, for which there is no immediate 
remedy, there is no doubt that one of the principal reasons for the depreciation of Government 
notes of the Lahore circle is, that they arc only convertible at Lahore and Calcutta. 

8. The orders of the Account Department, quoted in the margin, supply an answer to 

the question asked by the Commission as to 

Circular No. 145. Uatwl 27tli July 1864, Accouiituut Oovemmcnt treasuries for the cxchaufire of 
General. , 0.1 *1 ^ 

Circular No. 150, dated 23rd December 1861*, Account- currency notes for Silver and Silver for notes. 

”‘cWM“‘ko. 15. mil July 18G5. Accountimt ^ wiU bo observed that currency notes are 

receivable in payment of revenue and all other 
Notification of the 9lh March 1862. ^ ^ , 

. claims of the Government, also in payment 

of supply bills and transfer receipts ] travellers con teudi^r notes of all circles in payment of 

2l) 
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railway fares^ and railway officials aro bound to roceive tlicm. Travellers can also claim the 
privilegfc of having currency notes of all circles cashed to a limited extent at Government 
treasuries, and at the discretion of treasury officers private parties may be accommodated 
on the same terms. On the other hand, treasury officers aro authorized to supply freely 
currency notes of any value they may have in liaud, whether in exchange fur silver, or in 
payment of demands on Government. It will be seen that, under the above rules, treasury 
officers have greater latitude for paying away currency notes in exchange for silver than for 
receiving currency notes in exchange for silver, and in practice it is believed that treasury 
officers rarely exorcise the discretion vested in them for cashing notes presented to them by 
private parties unless they happen to be travellers. 

‘t. The riiiancial Commissioner is of opinion that improved facilities might be given for 
exchanging currency notes into silver, but with this object he would strongly deprecate any 
radical diauge of existing circles. In his opinion, one universal note for all India, conver- 
tible only at the Presidency towns and at certain s])Ccifiod treasuries, could not he adopted 
without danger to the ]mhlio credit, for it would, on the one hand, be impossible to provide suffi- 
cient reserves at the dillerenl treasuries at w’hich the demand for money in lieu of notes would 
vary eonsiderably at diilerent towns, according to the state of the market, and further, such 
.nrraiigeinents would greatly aggravate an evil inherent in the present system, which the 
Financial Commissioner would wish to see remedied. Jly legally prescribing the commiitabiliiyn 
of a note of a Lahore einde, Loth at Lahore and at Calcutta, larger reserves than would other- 
wise he iioeessary have to he kept at both places to meet the demand which may bo made for cash 
in lieu of notes, and although, from the fact of the Punjab drawing large cash remittances from 
Calcutta, this arraugoment has (jounterbalanciiig advantages, so long as the circulation of notes 
is not considerable, it will he iueonvenient and may jirove embarrassing should tlio circulation 
of notes in India ever become as large in proportion to other (rirtailaiing mediums as in 
England. The Financial Commissioner would rccommeud a modification of Section S, Act 
XIX of 1861, ujulcr which notes aro payable at the local oHhjus of issue, and at the Presi- 
dency town witliin ’which such office may be situated. Tie would ]>r()posc instead that the 
Laliorc notes be declared only legally convertible at Lahore, and that, under orders of the 
(lovernmeiit, which may ho open to reconsideration from time to time, the treasury officers at 
the Presidency towns of Calcutta and Bombay, at selected divisional treasuries in the Nortli- 
"Western Provinces, aud at the treasuries marginally aioled in the 
Punjab, )jc authorized to cash, until further ordcj-s, .all currency notc« 
of the Lahore circle which may he presented by private parties for 
^his purpose. Should it be advisable for any reason to modify these 
arrangements at one or more »jf these treasuries, one month’s previous 
notice should he given to the public before such change is carried into cflect. 

5. The Punjab us a provineo is dependent upon cash remittances, which are made to it in 
large rpiaiitities from Bengal and the North-Western Provimtes, and in smaller (piantities from 
Bombay and Lahore; the capital of the Punjab, aud the head ([uarters of tlie ofli(.*e of issue, 
is dependent upon ctisli remittances which reach it from the eastward, from Bcllii, Uju- 

balla, Jidlundur, and Umritsur. It will, therefore, he to the benefit of (iovernment if Lahore 
currency lujtes are cashed at the treasuries specified by the Financial (k)mmissioner, foi’, by 
cancelling the notes cashed at llio Presidency towns, should the number pres(inted ho unduly 
large, an equivalent amount of cash will he released from the reserve in the Lahore Office of Issue, 
and the expense of remitting money long distances will he saved. In the same way, if notes 
are paid in for cash in any eonsiderahle quantities at Delhi, Umhalla, Julhindur, and Umritsur, 
it will bo cheaper and more expeditious to remit notes to Lahore where money is in demand, 
than to remit silver. Although the some arguments do not apply to Mooltan, it lias been 
included in the list of treasuries at which notes should be cashed, because it is linked to Lahore 
by a railway, w'hich will admit of its being easily supplied with funds if necessary, and also 
because its growing commercial importance renders it advisable to give facilities for the exchange 
of currency notes. To prevent misapprehension, the Financial Commissioner must add that 
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alUioaj;h he would declare Lahore notes payable at Bombay, Calcutta, and in the North-West- 
ern Provinces, he would not allow the notes of those circles to Ix! payable in tlie Punjab. 

6. The Financial Commissioner would further recommend that the treasuries of llissar, 
llawnl Pindco, and Pe8ha^vur bo authorized to cash currency notes to the value of silver i»aid in 
for notes, and also in addition to a sum not cxeccdingr 30,000 per mensem at esich treasury. 
Althougfh this arrangement is not to the advaiiiiige of Covernment, for cash has always to be 
remitted in large quantities to Peshawur and llawul Pimlcc, and this may necessiUite still 
further remittances, the convenience of the public requires some concession of this kind, \vhi..-b, 
it is hoped, will have the clfcct of promoting the circulation of notes. 

7. With the same object, tlio Finamdal Commissioner would recommend that at some 
of the principal treasuries, from which surplus collceHons have annually to be remitted 
elsewhere, currency notes of the value of Rs. 100 and under bo cashed on presentation, w long 
as the balance in hand is sufficiently large to admit of this being done. 

8. Further, the Financial Commissioner considers that special pains should be lakeii Ijy 
district officers to explain to intelligent and influoiilial members of the agricultural community 
that currency notes are receivable at (lovernmeiit treasuries in payment ^of revenue, tor, 
unless curitmcy notes come into use among the sigriciiltnral population, tiieir circulation must 
continue to be very limited. It will be observed that salt and sng.qr traders have biken 
advantage of this privilege, and that landholders not having done so must be attributed to 
ignorance and dislike of innovation. 

9. Tlie Financial Commissioner is not disposed to recommend at present the introduction 
of a 3-rupcc note, as the class of people for whose use such a note would be ebiellv required 
will probably be the last to forego their susiueions regarding the objects of a (Jovernment Paper 
Currency, and couseqnciitly, if this impression is correct, 5-nipec notes would not have a 
larger circulation than notes of a greater value. 

10. Questions 10 and 11 have been already answered in the foregoing remarks, and as 
regards questions 1 -Z and 13, it may be stateil that Native bankers do buy up notes at a dis- 
count for the put pose ot sending them to the head quarters of circles for encashment, and that, 
unless by the use of notes tliey can save the 2 >remium charged on hoondeos, they ordinarily 
prefer boondecs to notes as involving less risk in transit. IVith reference to the number ..f 
currency notes wbicli are lost in transit by the post, one of the obvious expedients to extend 
circulation is to improve postal arrangements, so .ns to prevent such losses taking place so fre- 
quently, for there is little <lonbt that unless this is done, such losses will become luorc numerous 
y(‘ar by year, as those who are addieWd to these malpractices find they can commit them with 
^.•ompariit i ve i in \m n i I y . 

11. If, in eonscfiuoiicc of giving iticroascd facilities for converiing notes into the 
silver reserves of the treasuries .specified by the l-’inanelal Commissioner in paragraph 4 weie 
to run short, the reserve at Delhi and Dmlwlla would probably have' to be rejilonished from the 
North-AVeslorn Provinces, in which case advantage eould be taken of the rail between Allaha- 
bad and Delhi. Jfooltan and L'mritsur would be sujiplicd with funds from the Office of 
Issue at Lahore, and Julluiidur, from some of the neighbouring districts. 

li. lu answer to questions l.'» .and 16, it may be stated that, when the system of cur- 
rency was first extended to the Punjab, efforts were being made to withdraw IrJm eiivnlation 
all clipped silver coin, and .as at the time the bulk of the Silver CiUToney in circulation came 
under the designation of clipped coin, largo cash balances .'leeumnlatcd in the Punjab tiva- 
.siirics, but as they consisted of clipped coin they could be turned to no use. Diirino- this 
licriod, sufficient funds were not available for investment in cnri-cucy notes, and, consequeni ly" 
in many districts, a demand arose for currency notes, which could not be supplied j thus, at 
Delhi, during the panic caused by failures in connection with cotton speculations iii the olrly 
part of 1865, while currency notes realized in the bazar from 8 to 12 annas per cent, pro- 
mium for weeks, tlie treasuiy had not a single currency note in store, and none could be 
obtained from Lahore ; again, more recently, the issue of notes of the value of Rs. 560 and 
Rs. 1,000 was prohibited, because they had been laigely nsed in remittances to Calcutta. On 
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these occasions^ and under these circumstances^ indents for notes were not complied with^ causing^ 
more or less inconvenience to the public, and shaking their faith in our currency arrangements. 

13. For detailed repli(3s to the questions regarding a Gold Currency, the Financial Com- 
missioner would refer to the answei's given by treasury oillccrs. As observed by Major 
Fendall, Deputy Commissioner of Ilissar, gold coin is, among the Natives, as marketable a 
commodity as wheat ; they buy at one price, they sell at another, and, fuidher, prices not only 
fluctuuio greatly in diflferent localities, but at different seasons. Thus, the Mooltan Commis- 
si jner mentions that the ])rice of gold is affected by the demand for it among the Cabool 
morelianis when they prepare for their homeward trip. 

With the above reservations it may he stated that the Government’ gold mohur hears an 
average value of about lls. 1 5, and that the price of the English sovereign ranges between 
Its. 10 and Es. 10-6, and rose as high ns lls. 11 in the Ilissar district last year, when it was 
visited by Ilis Honor the Lientonant Governor, and there was a demand for gold coins to 
present as nuzzAirs. The AusiraHaii sovereign is not generally known, but fetelios a somewhat 
higher value than the English sovereign, exeoj)t in frontier stations like Pcshawiir, where 
pure gold is easily proourablo ; the gold coins referred to above ordinarily bear a higher value 
in tile Pinijab than in the Presidency towns. The Natives of the Punjab arc decidedly fond 
of hoarding gold, and they use it largely for remittances, hut when it circulates, it docs not 
bear an unilbrin standard of value. They would like a Gold Currency, and gold coins of 15, 10, 
and 5 rupees arc likely to find more favor in their eyes than notes of like value. 

The Financial Commissioner is of opinion that a Gold Currency would help the estab* 
lislimcnt of a J^iper Ciirreiiey, and Avould also facilitate the convertibility of Notes at outlying 
treasuries. The mercantile classes woulil prefer to have silver, gold, and paper in circulation, 
but it is probable that gold would rarely circulate at par. 

11. Bar gold rarely circulates in the Punjab; its purity is ensured by tlic use of 
a touch-stone, and sometimes by fire. Native gold moliurs are used to some extent in the 
Punjab as a means of curr(?ncy, particularly in those dist riels which adjoin Native States. A 
list is appended containing the names of the gold mohiirs more or less known in the Punjab; 
they do not ordinarily sell at their nominal value, but at tlieir real value at market rates, wbicli 
are affected by various circumstances, alfoctingfor the time the price of gold. This, after all, 
is the great difficulty wlii<.'h must be met if a Gold Currency is introduced into India. The 
English and Australian sovereigns are both worth morn than Rs. 10 in most Indian markets, 
and it is not for tlie inten^sts of llio Goveriiment to issue them at less than tlicir marketable 
value, nor will they, under such circumstances, circulate at par. The only alternative appears 
to be to issue a special gold eoinago for ladin, which shall represent more exactly, tlian the 
English and Ausiraliiin sovereigns do, the value, in most markets of India, of 10 and 5 rupees 
of silver. It would Ijc easy to use sueli devices as would render the Indian sovereign n.'adily 
distinguishable from Australian and English sovereigns, which, like the Native gold mohurs, 
would command tlicir own market value. 

15. In conclusion, the Financial Commissioner would submit that any impatience on 
our part to bring enrreney notes rapidly into extensive circulation is calculated, in his o])inion, 
to defeat the object wc have in view. Of all the innovations introduced by us into India, 
perhaps none appears so startling to the ma.ss of the Native population as the tender of 
(Tovernment paper in lieu of coin, and if, in other measures of useful reform, experience has 
taught us that we must wait patiently for satisfactory results, much more will this be necessary 
as regards currency operations. We must take special care in India that, in our desire to 
secure immediate results, wc do not imitate tlie conduct of young children, who one day form 
a garden and the next day root up all the plants in order to satisfy thdmselves that they are 
growing satisfactorily. The Financial Cotnmlssiouer is of opinion, with referen ce to tlie time 
that a Government Paper Currency has been in force, and the prejudices, ignorance, and self 
interest which have been arrayed against it, that it has met with as much success as, under the 
circumstances, might have been expected, and he would strongly deprecate any such radical 
change as that advocated by many of the officers who have been consulted, and who are iufavot 
of one universal note for the whole of India. 
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From Aeiiuff Revenue Commietioner, Rorthem 2)iviiiou, to tie Seeretaty to tie Commieeiou for 
enquiring into tie worMuy of Act XIX <f 1861| — No, 3684^ dated Poona, the 23M 
Anguet 1866. 

Paper Currency Syelem. 


Khandpisli, No. 1371 of Wth Jnly IRfiO. 
AhrawlubfMl, No. 376 of 23p(1 .Tuly 1866. 
Kttirn, No. 690 of 87Hi Jnly 1866. 
Tamm, No. 1712 of 8tli Augni* 1806. 
Surat, No. 1051 of 17th August 1860. 


With reference to the P. S. to Mr. Rogers’ letter 
of the 7th instant. No. 8430, 1 have the honor to for- 
ward the replies of the Collectors of the Northern DivU 
sion to the query put by him to them. 


Frmn the Collector of KhandeUi, to tie Revenue Gommieeioner, Nortieru Rivition, Poona , — 
No. 1371, deled Znllhiy, tie 17 fi July 1866. 

In reply to your letter. No. 2999, tlatod the 12th instant, I have the honor to report that 
there is no circulation of gold bars or ingots amongst the mercantile community of Khan- 


• No. 1103, (luted the 7th June 1866. 


deish. I have already reportctl* on the opinions of the 
public on Gold Currency as per margin. 


From the Colleelor of Ahmedahad, to the Rerenne Commimoner, Northern Rivition,— No. 376, 

dated the 19M July 1806. 

In reply to your letter. No. 2999, dated 12th instant, I have the honor to state that from 
enquiries made by me, it docs not appear that gold btirs or ingots are in cireidiition as bullion 
among any classes of the mercantile community in this Colloctoratc, as their value is always 
fluctuating; but a Gold Currency, on the principle of a fixed standard value, would, I understand, 
bo favorably received. 

Memorandim from A. Rooers, Esq., Revenue ComnmmHer,—No. 3201, dated Poona, the iUh 

Jul^ 18C6, 

Tlie Revenue Commissioner would bog to suggest enquiry being made from the managers 
of the banks at Ahmedabad. 

Memorandum from J. E. Oupuant, Esq., Collector of Ahmedabad,— No. 407, dated the 'iUt 

July 1866. 

The undersigned obtained his information, in the first instance, from bankers and mer- 
chants. Some more details arc given below however. 

2. Gold bars, gold leaves, and sovereigns are imported and told here to a considerable 
amount at rates varying with the supply and demand ; but so far as the undersigned can learn, 
those articles do not anywhere circulate, or take the place of rupees among any of the mercan- 
tile classes of this part of the country. 

3. Mr. Wilson, the banker, says— "TIic carriage of rupees being very cosUy, large 
'•sums in sovereigns are brought from Bombay and told here at a premium, to be manufactured 
" into gold leaf to supply the demand of the surrounding country j were the supply of sovereigns 
« more abundant, it might bo expected that they would have the freest circulaUou at par.” 


Memorandum from the Acting Collector, Kaira,—No. 690, dated the Z7U July 1866. 

In reply to the Revenue Commissioner, Northern Division’s, No. 2999, dated the 12th 
instant, the Acting Collector has the honor to report that gold Urs are imported into almost 
all the priueipal towns of this CoUcctorate by the mercantUe community, but only for sale to 
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those who require gold for ornamental purposes. He is, however, unable to state the value of 
bars so imported. In those towns whSro a large number of rich people live, the demand for 
gold is always greater than in others. 

2. The purity and quality of gold are ascertainod by applying touch-stone, or melting a 
piece in caso of any suspicion arising as to its internal purity. 

3. As regards the favor with which a Gold Currency would bo received by the mercan- 
tile classes, the Revenue Commissioner is respectfully rehu-red to answers to rpierios Nos. 23 
to 27 contained in Circular, dated Idth February ISGO, from llie Secretary to the Commission 
assembled to enquire into and report on Act XIX of 1801, as a copy of wbi(?h answers has been 
furnished to the Revenue Commissioner on the 16th April last with this Olfn'e No. 355. 


From the ColUelor of Tanna^ to the Revenue CommuHwncr, Northern Divmon^ — No, 1712, daieil 

the Hth August 1860, 

In reply to your. No. 2999, dated 12th ultimo, I have the honor to slate that from the 
replies to references made to my Assistants, and from my own inquiries on tlie subject, I 
believe that there is no circulation of gold bars or ingots as bullion among any classes of the 
merljantilc community in this Collecjtorate. Gold bars are, however, to be found in possi‘ssioii 
of sonars for the purposes of their trade, and of shrolfs, in the same way as jewellery, as j)!irt 

of their capital. The purity of the gold is tested by the 
* Kussowtcc. crucible, and touch-slonc*, but the bars are nowhere 

circulated as coin. 

2. I consider that gold coins of 5 and 10 and even 15 rupees would be* acceptable as 
currency by the Native community, though there is reason to anticipate that they would afford 
facility to the establishmeui of cxcliange traffic thereon by the shrolfs, and that a coiisidorablt* 
proportion would be melted down fur jewellery, for which the hardness of the English sovereign 
is cspeciall 3 ^ appreciated. 


Prom Ike Acting CoUedor of Hurat, to the Rev&nite Commimoner, Northern Dirismiy Boomiy — 

Nom 1051, ilated the Vith August i806. 

In re]>ly to your letter, No. 2999, dated the 12th ultimo, T have the honor to report that 
gold bars or ingots have no circulation as bullion in this Collectoralc, and that I have reason to 
believe that a Gold Currency will be acceptable to the Native community for evident reasons 
of convenience. 


From the Assistant Commissioner, Thutadimhhan, to the Flaaacial Commissioner, Lahore, — dated 

the t^th April 1866. 

In reply to your letter, No. 1231, dated the 27ih ultimo, on tlio subject of the use of 
Govemmeiit currency notes by tlic salt traders, T regret that 1 am laboring under the 
disadvantage of not having the Government Circular to which you refer at hand to turn to. 

I luive ascertained, ho>vever, from the salt traders that notes are but little used, and so 
long as there is this facility for obtaining dakliilas,” there is perhaps little hoj )0 of any 
increase in the demand for " notes, hut a prohibition to grant dakliilas, though it would 
certainly increase the sale of notes at ludioro, would perhaps not tend at all to cxlond their' 
general circulation ; they would be taken at Lahore and paid back either here or at Shahporc. 

Native merchants arc afraid of notes, and something must be done to raise post office 
Establishments in their estimation befc>re they will make heavy ventures. 

2 p 
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From the peputg Commmiouer^ Shahjme, to the Financial Commmioner, Punjab, Lahore , — 

No. 1.8Gj dated the MaUrch 18C6. 

Tti reply to the enquiry made in your letter. No. 1230 of the 27tli instant, I have the 
lionor to inform you that the only use made of currency notes in connection with the salt 
trade is by traders of Miam'c and Pindadunkhan, who send the notes by the hands of messen- 
gers to the Collector’s Office, and obtain salt row’^aiiahs in exchange. During the last eleven 
months, notes to the value of Rs. 41,100 have been so paid in, or on an average Ks. 4,000 
a month. 

Merchants who trade directly on their own account, such as Lobanas, Bunjaras, and others 
from the eastern districts, bring with them various commodities which are in demand here, 
chiclly goor, and having sold these, with the proceeds purchase salt ; those, who arc the main- 
stays of the trade, as a matter of course, pay cash into either the Pindadunkhan or Shahpore 
treasuries. 


From the 'EAra Asahlaul CoinmUaloner of Delhi, to the Financial Commmioner^ Western Circle 
Lahore, — No. ^ dated the Uk April 1806. 

In reply to your letter, No. 1220, dated 271h March, I have the honor to inform you that 
Avc have received in eiirr6iKy notes from salt traders the sum of Ks. 25,370. 


2 H 



ANSWERS 


riiOM 

OFFICERS IN CHARGE OF TREASURIES, 
MANAGERS OF BANES, 

AND 

COMMISSIONERS. 




CIKCULAR. 


TO COMMISSIONERS AND OFFICERS IN CHARGE OP TREASURIES. 

S lit, -—It belli very desirable to obtain aecuratc local information from various quarters 
regarding the workinjif of the Act No. XIX of 1861, ^'to provide for a Government Paper 
Currency," the Commission assembled by order of the Governor General in Council for the 
purpose of enquiring into and reporting on the operation of that Act, will be much oliliged to 
you to answer the following queries to the best of your ability, and to send your nqdies direct 
to me. A copy of this communication has been sent to the Government under which y()U are 
serving, and as the Commission is now in session and the matter urgent, you are I'urther 
requested to send your answer as early as possible : — 

1. Are Government currency noics readily received and paid away by tlie Native 

community at their full value in private monetary transactions ? 

2. If not, what is the reason for their depreciation, and what is the average rale 

at which they are discounted ? 

3. What facilities are afforded by ofTicers in charge of Government treasuries for 

the exchange of currency notes for silver and silver for notes ? 

4. Are Ihose facdliiios sufficient; if not, what means can you suggest for increasing 

th(*m ? 

5. Do you consider the present arrangement of circles, wilh a separate note for 

eacli circle, well calculated to promote the reception of a Paper Currency hy 
the Native population, and would you retain it ? 

6. If not, would you propose to increase the number of circles (still retaining the 

plan of a separate note for each circle), and, il’ so, to what extent? Or, 
kccynug the present numher of main circles, would you establish offices of 
suh-issue at the chief local treasuries within each circle, whi*rc the note 
should be convertihlo on demand as at the head office of issue of the circle ? 

7. Or, would you prefer the plan of having one universal note for all India, to be 

convertible only at the Presidency towns, and at certain specified treasuries? 
Or is there any other plan you would recommend? 

y. Ji . — 111 roplyiiij? t<i ih<!su last thm* qiKwtionH, t<> state fully tlic "rounds on wliieh 

y<ui pive a preference one jilan rallier llitiii to the otlnTs, s|H‘eiiilly with 
relercneo to the iiiqK^rlant object of estahlisliiui^^ ii l*a|HT Currency in the 
conlidcnee and liking i>f the Natives. 

8. Would you propose a note of the value of o rupees, and if so, on what 

grounds ? 

9. Are you of opinion that the 5-rupce note would have a larger currency than 

notes of a greater value? 

10. Are notes used much by the shroffs and Native bankers for purposes of 

remittance ? 

11. Is it tlie practice of the shroffs and Native bankers to exact discount in all cases 

of cashing notes ? 

,12, Do the shroffs and Native bankers buy up the notes at a discount for the pur- 
pose of sending them to the head quarters of circles for encashment ? 

* 0 r\ 
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13. Do the shroffs and Native hankers prefer the note to hoondees for purpose of 

remittance? 

14. If your silver reserve runs very low, owing to a large number of currency notes 

being presented for easli, what facilities by rail or road have you for reinforcing 
the reserve, and to what department or treasury would you first apply ? 

1 5. Has your treasury been unable to meet the public demand for Paper Currency 

in consequence of your indents for notes not having been complied with ? 

16. If so, what reasons have been assigned for the refusal to comply with your 

iiideiiis ? 

17. What average value docs the Government gold mohur bear in the bazaars in your 

neighbourhood ? 

IS. What average value docs the English sovereign bear in the bazars in your 
n(»ighl)ourhood ? 

19. What average value docs the Australian sovereign bear in the bazars in your 

neighbourhood ? 

20. Do you think that the coins above-mentioned generally bear a higher value in 

Mofussil bazars than in the Presidency towns ? 

21. If so, wliat is the cause? 

22. Are the people fond of gold for the purposes of hoarding and circulation ? 

23. W^ould the Natives like a Gold Currency ? 

24. Are gold coins of 15, 10, and 5 rupees likely to find more fiivor in their eyes 

than notes of like value? 

25. Would a Gold Currency help the esbiblishmcmt of a Paper Currency, gold b(?iiig 

hild as a reserve by traders and others, and the notes ])assing from hand to 
hand for circulation when people become accustomed to them ? 

26. Would a Gold Currency assist the outlying treasuries in ensuring the conver- 

tibility of the note ? 

27. What is the opinion of large shroffs and dealers on curreney? Do they prefi r 

a Silver Currency alone, or silver and paper, as it at present exists, or silver, 
gold, and paper ? 

28. Does bar gold circulate in your neighbourhood; if so, how is its purity ensured? 

29. Are Native gold mohurs much used by Natives as means of currency in your 

neighhourliood ? 

30. State the naiiies of the gold mohurs? 

81. Do they pass for intrinsic value? 

32. Or do they l)car an artificial value according to their respective denominations, 
or as proceeding from cerium Native States ? 

I have the honor to he, 

Sib, 

Your most obedient Servant, 

(Signed) DENZIL R. ONSLOW, 

Secretary to the Curreney Commieeiou. 



ANSWERS 


FROM 

OFFICERS IN CIIA:RGE OF TREASURIES. 


From Ike CoUeclor of Agra^ — dated the 21#^ April 18G6. 

I have the honor, in reply to your Circular of the ICtli February last, to forward here- 
with answers to the questions put regarding the Paper and Gold Currency questions for this 
country, ami hog to inform you that the information contain(*d therein has been principally 
obtained from those Natives of the city best competent to give an opinion, of whom a 
certain number were assembled in the presence of Mr, Brown anil myself, and the questions 
thoroughly explained to them. 

No. 1. — No. 

No. 2. — Because they are not convertible into coin without discount. They are dis- 
counted at an average rate of about 1 per cent. 

No. 3. — Currency notes of the Allahabad circle have been supplied to all the tehsil 
treasuries in this district for the convenience of the general public, and especially the rural 
classes, and there is also a largo stock at the Bank of Bengal, whore tliey can ahvays b(‘ had 
for local circulation. Applications are only refused when notes arc manifestly intended to 
be used for remittances to Calcutta and Allahabad. 

No. 4, — I consider these facilities (piite sufficient to ensure the free circulation of these 
notes, if they arc convertible on demand at the chief local treasuries. 

No. 5. — ^No. 

No. 6.— I would propose to keep the present number of main circles and establish 
offices of sub- issue at the chief local treasuries within each circle, 'where the notes should 
be convertible on demand, as at the head office of issue of the circle. 

No. *7.— I do not think one universal note for all India would be advisable, as it would 
increase the numbers so very much that it would make it difficult to trace missing or lost 
notes, and notes, being convertible only at the Presidency to\Mis and at a limited number of 
treasuries, would depreciate in value and impede free circulation. 

No. 8.— I do not think there is any necessity for the introduction of notes of the value 
of i> rupees, as the present minimum of 10 ruf)ees meets all ])ractical requirements, and it 
is more convenient for small payments to have Rs. 5 in silver than in paper. 

No. 9. — I think not. 

No. 10. — Not at present. 

No. 11. — ^All sliroffs and Native bankers in Agra exact discount for cashing notes, and 
also the local banks. 

No. 12. — Yes, to a small extent, wdien hoondccs are at par in tliose circles. 

No. 13. — Not generally, as the value of a lost note cannot be recovered, w hile that 
of a hoondco can by obtaining a duplicate, and there is more inducement to abstract notes 
sent a^ remittances than hoondeesi as the facilities for dishonestly obtaining money on notes 
are greater than on hoondees. 
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No. 14?. —Application would be made to the Accountant Ocneral, North-Western Prov- 
inces, and money could be obtained by rail and road from the neighbouring districts at a 
very sliort notice to replace the reserve. 

No. 15. — There is searcely any demand at present for Paper Currency, and wc have 
always liad a stock in hand to meet the public demand. 

No. 16. — We have never been refused. 

No. 17. — 15 rupees. 

No. 18. — 10 rupees. 

No. 1.9. — 10 rupees. 

No. 20. — They are scarcer iu the Mofussil, and arc sold at fancy prices, which arc higher 
than their value in the Prosideiuy towns. 

No. 21. — They are used as ornaments, and «are purchased by travellers when going on 
a long journey. 

No. 22. — They arc fond of gold for the purpose of hoarding, because it is not perishabh*, 
and possesses the nxre advantage of remaining nearly constant in its intrinsic value, but not 
for circulation, as they find silver more convenient for commercial transactions. 

No. 23. — Decidedly, it would be very popular. 

No. 24*.- Tliey would far prefer the Gold Currency, 

No. 25. — This is a (piestion involving prospective results to an extent that the Natives 
cannot be depended on for an opinion : they are distrustful of the advantage of all changes. 

No. 26. — Not more so than silver if offices of sub-issue were established at which tlie 
notes could be converted on demand. 

No. 27. — Largo shroffs and dealers give the preference to silver and gold, as Paper 
Currency is likely to reduce their exchange profits on lulls. 

No. 28. — Yes. Its purity is tested by the touch-stone aud by fire. 

No. 29. — ^No. They are not cuirfuit. 

No. 30. — Joypore, Mahomcdsliahcc, and MooHhedabad (oblique and .straight milled). 

No. 31. — ^They sell for more than their intrinsic value. Joypore and Mahomodshalioe 
gold moliurs weigh 165 grains troy of pure gold, and gcuierally realize 16 rupees each, 
while the market price of gold of the same weight averages Rs. 15-10. The difference of 
6 annas is the expense of coinage, at the rate of 6 annas a tolaJi. The Moorslicdabad g«>Id 
mohurs sell for Rs. 19-12 and Rs. 17-1 each, and weigh about 186 and 202 grains troy 
respectively. The depreciation in value of the straight milled Moorshod abaci gold mohur, 
as compared with the oblique milled, is in consequence of the impurity of its gold. 

No. 32. — ^Tho Moorslicdabad gold moliurs boar n.n artificial value, .as they are not coined 
now, and not readily obtainable, and Natives give? them the pniference for hoarding. 


Ffow IJfii Collecfor of Ahmedalatlj — fhtled tJto Miirch ISGO. 

In re]>ly Circular, dated 16th ultimo, rcque.stiiig answers to the several queries 
put therein, withr^^jfinence to the working of the Government Paper Currency, I have tliO 
honor to proceed ttaaswer them as follows 
No. 1.— No. 

2 , — The prcipal reasons assigned by the Native community for their depreciatirm 

arc— 

(1). The difficy/ of getting cash in exchange for notes either from the Government 
Treasury or from therombay Bmnch Bank at this station. The latter makes an exchange 
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(without discount) of silver for notes of the Ahmedabad circle only. The rates at which notes 
of other circles than Ahmedabad are discounted in the Bombay Branch Bank here range 
from i to 1 per cent. 

^2). Want of faith on the part of ignorant Natives in these notes. They naturally place 
more value on the intrinsic worth of metal coins than in a currency note made of paper. 
There are minor reasons also, such as the ignorance of figures on the part of the majority of 
uneducated people in this country, whereby they arc liable to mistake a note of lls. 100 for 
one of Rs. 10, and vice versd. 

No. 3. — The officers in charge of Government treasuries have been directed to observe 
the following iiistnictions conveyed in the Uesolution by the Government of India, No. 4-3, 
dated 9tli March 1862 

*'That notes arc to be received in payment of all demands of ^Government, but are for 
the present to be paid only when parties receiving payment do not object. 

** That notes arc to bo cashed at places where there are no branch banks, acting as 
agents for the Government currency, and then only to a limited extent, and for small sums, 
as an accommodation to private parties or travellers at the discretion of treasury officers ” 

Further, the Accountant General, in his Memorandum No. 1059, dated 19th August 
1865, directs that cvoiy facility be afforded to promote the use of currency notes in tho 
subordinate circle and for exchange of small notes for silver for the comfort of private indivi- 
duals ; but the Government must decline affording such assistance when required for the 
purpose of trade or commerce. 

This department is accordingly guided by the above rules. 

No. 4. — ^In fact, no fiicilities wh{itcver can be afforded by treasury officers under the 
rules promulgated by Goverumont. I would, therefore, suggest that this department and 
the branch of the Bombay Bank be authorized to receive notes and pay cash for th(?m with- 
out any rcjstrictious wliatever. 

No. 5.— No ; but the revers6, as the arrangcmient of circles, with a separate note for 
each, is productive of great inconvenience, and, consequently, rather tends lo discourage than 
promote the general reception of notes. 

No. 6. — Certainly not. Increasing the circles (with retention of the separate note 
system) would only increase the evil which the establishment of sub-issue offices would not 
remove. 

No. 7. — I would prefer the plan of one universal note for all India, to be convertible jit 
all the Government treasuries tliroughoul India. Tliis arrangement w«mld certainly make 
a note more popular and useful than is the case at ]U't>seiit. Travellers in particular and 
people in general are often put to great inconvenience by t he systiun of circles with a sepa- 
rate note for each, being sometimes refused exchange, or else com 2 )clJed to pay a high rate 
of discount. 

No. 8. — I would not propose a note of the value of 5 rupees. 

No. 9. — ^I am of opinion that if all present restrictions to the exchange of notes for cash 
were removed, 5-rupee notes would be likely to have as largo a circulation as 10-rupec 
notes. 

No. 10. — ^Notos arc very riirely used by the shroffs and Native bankers for purposes of 
remittance for the reasons stated in answer 2, and for want of sufficient confidence in tho 
existing postal arrangements. 

No. 11. — ^It is the invariable practice. 

No. 12.— -From enquiiies I have made, I am inclined to think they do not do so in 

these parts. 

2 11 
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Noi 13.— No. Their remittances are almost invariably effected by hoondees, noi b^ 
notes. 

No. 14. — I could arrange to get money from Kaira (24 miles distant) by railway, fi-om 
Surat (140 miles distant), or Bombay (306 miles distant) ; I should, of course, apply'in order 
of distance, unless there were reasons to the contrary. 

No. 15. — Never, because there has never been a great demand for notes on my treasury. 

No. 16. — Sec foregoing answer. 

No. 17. — ^Thcre is no Government gold mohur in circulation in the bazars in this part 
of the country. 

No. 18. — The average value of the English sovereign is Rs. 10. 

No. 19. — ^Thc Australian sovereign bears the average value of Rs. 10. 

No. 20. — The coins above-mentioned bear a higher value to the extent of an anna or 
two only per coin in JMofussil bazars than in the Presidency towns. 

No. 21. — It is on account of the expense of transit from the Presidency town to Mofiissil 
bazars, and the profit which the dealers in gold naturally lay themselves out to derive from 
the trade. 

No. 22.— Yes. 

No. 23.— Yes. 

No. 24. — Yes. 

No. 25. — Certainly. 

No. 26. — ^Ycs. 

No. 27. — Shroffs Jind dealers would prefer a Gold and Silver Currency, their “opinion 
about Paper Currency not being favomblc as the matter iioV stands. 

No. 28. — Bar gold is Imported here for the purpose of making ornaments. It is known 
by the name of " gillee,*' and is of two kinds, “ pankrec” and “ kosta.” The latter is of 
higher value tliiin the former to the amount of 8 annas per tolah. The supply of this gold 
(gillee) comes mostly from China. English bar gold (called ” chorsa” or “ patt") is of higher 
value than kosta” mentioned above, the difference being about 8 annas per tolah. Tlie 
purity of the gold is tested by touch-stone, and the bars bear murks indicative of different 
degrees of purity. 

No. 29 .-N 0 . 

No, 30. — ^The following gold mohurs arc known at this place : — 

Average vulue. 

Bs. A. 

... 16 0 Ks. A. 

... 8 15 to 9 2 

... 10 0 
... 10 0 
... 10 0 

\ No, 32.— No. 


Delhi mohur 
Misnr „ 
Jcyporco „ ... 
Jhadscc „ .. 
Bengaleo „ .. 

No. 31.— Yes. 
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From tke Collector of Ahmednuggur,-^dated the M March 1866. 

I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your Circular, dated 1 6th ultimo, and in 
reply to subjoin a memorandum of the answers to the several questions tlierein mooted 
No. 1.--.NO. 

No. 2. Because they cannot be cashed at par on the spot. Discount is charged accord- 
ing to the current rate of the hoondeoa. 

i'he branch of the Bombay Bank was established here, the following 
ac ities were afforded by the treasury. Notes were rc(*civc*d on account of Govcnimcni 
dues, and paid away only when parties receiving paynumt did not object. To suit the con- 
venience ot travellers, &c., the notes were casheil to a limited amount. 

No. 4.— -No, The circulation of notes would be greatly increused if it were compulsory 
on the local branch of the Bombay Bank to cash them at par. I express no opinion as to 
whether it would suit the interests of the bank to do so. 

No. 6.— I would not retain the present system of a separate note for each circle. 

No. 6, Jo increase the circulation of notes, it is essential that there should be more 
offices where notes could be convertible on demand. But I cannot advocate any system 
which would throw this duty on the treasuries : the business is one of banking, and the 
treasuries are at present, at all events, unequal to it. 

No. 7.-~Oiie universal note for all India is preferable, but the offices at which it should 
be convertible must be within short distances of each other. Notes will then be used 
extensively as a means of remittance within the Presidency to Central India for cotton^ 
and elsewhere, and will gradually get into circulation. I state this opinion without knowing 
what expense or difficulty there may be in supplying the demand for coin in exchange for 
notes which will occur, at all events for some years to come, at certain seasons in all grain 
and cotton exporting districts. Tlie advantage of the universal note is obvious, as it will be 
convertible all over India, for instance, by the Bombay cotton merchant in Berar, whereas 
the note of the Bombay circle is not. 

No. 8. No. Tlicrc is no difficulty in paying such small sums in coin: laborers and 
such like persons will not take notes, at all events, for many years to come. 

No. 9.— No. 

No. 10. No. Because they are cashed at the same rate as hooiidecs, and arc less safe; 
if a hoondee is lost, payment can be stopped. 

No. 11. — '\es, as a rule, hut it would not be the ease if exchange were in favor of the 
town of the hoiul office of issue, that is, Bombay. 

No. 12. — Oeeasionally, if they think they can make a profit by doing so. 

No. 13. — No. answer 10. 

No. 14. — Tliis can never hap])en, as avc should never cash noies to an extent wdiicli 
would inconvenience the treasury. If, under any new rules regarding cashing notes, such a 
contingency should occur, we should apply to the Head Accountant in Bomhaj', who woidd 
(if he could) reinforce our treJisury from Poonali, Bombay, or Candeish. In any case, the 
treasure would have to travel over at least 70 miles of cart-road. 

No. 15.— No. 

No. 16.— No. 

No. 17. — There is no Government gold mohnr. Gold mohurs ot Native coinage I»ear a 
value according to their intrinsic value in gold, and according to the value of gold at the time. 

No. 18. — Something over 10 rupees, but it is not common in the bazars. 

No. 19. — It is not known. 

No, 20.— A little higher 
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No. 21— Because it depends on the value of tlic gold; and gold bears a slightly higher 
value in the mofussil than iu Bombay. 

No. 22.— Yes. 

No. 23.— Yes. 

No. 21.— Yes. 

No. 25. — Yes. 

No. 26.— Yes. 

No. 27. — llio three together. 

No. 28.— Yes. It is assayed^ and the purchaser depends on the good faith of the assayer. 

No. 29. — Tliey are not now used. 

No. 30.— Lall Soorthcc, Mahomodshahee, Augur Furnickabadee, Jeyniiggree, Burran- 
poory, Sindaysaee, Oldsetsaco, Shahadance, Chowlkec, dole Shahadanee, Bhag Nuggree^ 
Kassi, Kaldar, old, new Kaldar, Bombay Soorthcc, Alumshaee, Arkuthce, Shrcemuntachee 
of ten figures, Nuggiir Sicca, Ali Gover, Jiajuh Shaoo Chuthruputhce,'lippo Sultan Aluingerryj 
Ahmedabadoo, plain, Delhi Soortee, Jcyporee, Akurburree sequa ot the number ot 105. Also 
guineas and sovereigns. 

No. 3 1 os* 

No. 32.— No. 


From the First Assistant Commissioner in citarge of the Ajmere treasury ^-^daUi the 

\sl March 1806. 

Ill eompUanee with the request contained in your Circular of the 1 6th ultimo, received on 
the 24th idem, 1 have the honor to annex replies, us far iis 1 have been able to obtain informa- 
tion, on the points referred to, and to forward a memorandum whi(;h Mr. A. Don, the 
Manager of the Branch Bank of Bombay, at Ajmere, has been good enough to give me. 

No. 1. — Not in the Ajmere district. 

No. 2, — ^The reasons are various — 

fl.— Ajmere being situated in the midst of foreign States, in which Government currency 
notes are not current. 

b.—li the notes came into circulation, the husitioss <lonc in hoomlces (which is the 
principal bnsiiicBS amonp' the shrofls in Ajincr<>) would lie {greatly alFcctcd : hence, therefore, 
shroffs, &c., will in no way aid the circulation of the notes, 

e, — The unwillingness of the population to accept the notes on faith, at their ecpiivabrnt 
in flovernmcnt rupees, when they find cash nd'used in exchange, and their partiality for 
hard cash. 

//.—Tlio affeeled fear of losing hy a ihoft the whole of their property if kept in notes; 
whereas rupeces, they say^, are too bulky to l)e c?arri(?d otl'iii any large quantity with safety. 

e.— The notes lujt being convertible, on demand, into cash, at the Ajmere I roasury. 

— The peculiar characteiistic of the people not to introduce any change into prevailing 
customs. 

Tlic value of notes would he regulated hy the state of the exchange, wore they offered 
at all iu business j but few, however, appear in the market. 

No. 3.— Notes presented by travellers only are cashed at the Ajmere treasury. There 
is no demand for notes in exchange for silver. An attempt was made to introduce them into 
this district last year, but it Wiis discovered that the only use they w'cre put to was to remit 
them to Calcutta for enciushincnt, at a fiinc when the money market was tight, and were only 
taken when the shroffs and bankers wo\dtl have lost by hoondees. 


• Sec p igc 524. 
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No. 4.— The only way 1 see of increasing the facilities of’ obtaining cash in exchange 
for notes is to make the notes of each separate circle payable^ on demandj in cash from any 
treasuiy within that circle ; this would overcome, in a great measure, the opposition of the 
shmffs, &c., and would for a time cause a run uj[)on any treasury which might be di/Iicult to 
meet at periods of unusual pressure, &c. 

No. 5. — I would retain the present arrangement of separate circles with a separate 
note»for each circle ; and discontinue the cashing of notes of other circles at the head oflice 
of issue or at the Presidency towns, if tho object to be obtained is the circulation of the 
notes among the population. 

No. 0. — Perhaps the circles might be increased, and their limits decreased, a separate 
note being issued for each, payable on demand in cash only at the treasuries within the circle 
of issue, or at the office of issue. This would prevent the notes of one circle being made 
use of for remitting money to another circle, as is done now, and would eventually make llio 
notes circulate among the people of tho circle of iasne as cash ; and there would never bo 
any very great drain on any particular treasury of the circle (provided that the limils of 
the oirclc were not too extensive), whereby coiiHdeiiee in the good faith of Government could 
be imperilled. As a further precaution, however, it miglit be provided by law that paj^ment 
of the notes could only be demanded in gold, but that they may be paid in silver or copper 
coins at the discretion of the treasury oflicer, should there not be sufficient gold available at 
the treasury. 

No. 7. — An universal note, I do not think, will ever find favor with tho Native popu- 
lation, unless payable at all troiisuries in Ilindoostan, and it would be difficult to meet such a 
demand, the limits of which could not be ascertained till payment was required ; e, y., a shroff 
at Ajmcrc requiring five lakJis of rupees at Ajmcre might get the notes in Calcutta, Bombay, 
Nagpore, &c., and present them at the Ajmere treasury to be cashed as received : assistance 
would have to be got from Agra, the nearest treasury, and the extent of the run could never 
be known ; whereas, by confining cash p.aymcnts to the notes of each separate circle, the 
Ajmcrc Treasury would be advised of the amount of outstanding notes periodically, and, on 
pressure, could obtain aid from Agra within the circle, wlienee the notes had been issued in 
exchange for cash deposited at the oni< o of issue. 

Nos. 8 and 9. — ^Notes of 5 rupees would do very well for circulation among the popu- 
lation in small circles when coiifidouce has been established, and they would not iiitcrtcro 
with the business in hoondees, as the notes of larger amounts do ;hut I do not think that there 
will be any great circulation until the system is better understood, and the cordial co-operation 
of the shroffs, .&c., shall have been obtained. 

No. 10. — ^Tho only supply of notes obtained by this treasury from Allahabad was taken 
for the purpose of remitting money to Calcutta. 

No. 11. — There is little or nothing done; in this way but it would depend on the state 
of the money market, the notes being treated as diufls simply. 

No. la. — Not as business in itself, but when profitable to do so, the notes are used for 
this purpose. 

No. 13. — Certainly not, for not only is it an innovation on their old customs and pre- 
judices; but, if universally adopted, tlic lioondec business would collapse, they think. 

No. 14.— Agra is the nearest treasury, dist.*iiit 210 miles; communication by telegraph 
and road; time at present taken in transit about 15 days for carts and bullocks; but if the 
road was made throughout, and mail carts ran, and Gold Currency iiilrodiieed, this treasury 
could be reinforced in three days, sufficient to prevent embarrassment. 

Nos. 15 and 16. — A supply is not kept up at Ajmcrc, siiiec tho object Government has 
in view would not bo obtained. The Accountant General called for indents which were sub* 
mitted with an explanation, and the indent consequently cancelled. 

r 

M i. 



No. 17.— Few come to Ajmcre ; they range from 14 to 15 mpees. 

Nos. 18 and 19. — Few come to Ajmere ; they average from Bs. 9-8 to Rs. 10-4. 

Nos. 20 and 21.— Not as regards Ajmere. 

No. 22. — Yes, for hoarding, as it is less bulky, and is yet tangible, being intrinsically of 
more value than the Silver Currency, so that there is nothing lost in hoarding it. 

Nos. 23 and 24. — From the enquiries! have made among the Native bankers, they appear 
to deprecate all change for which they say they see no necessity ; but if gold coins are Aade 
current, they think there will be no more difficulty in circulating them than there is with 
the i, i, and ^ rupee coins, and they prefer gold coins to currency notes. 

No. 25. — I think a Gold Currency would be a great aid to the establishment of a Paper 
Currency, because it would bo an innovation, in a tangible form, and one to which the people 
would soon got accustomed ; and when the comfort derived from such a compact mode of 
currency is found out, it will not be so difficult for them to understand the increased facilities 
derived from the use of notes. 

No. 26. — If notes are made payable at outlying treasuries, gold coins will be indispen- 
sable I think, as the delay entailed in counting rupees in exchange for a number of notes 
would take up too much of the time and attention of the treasurer. 

No. 27. — ^The shroffs have no particular views upon the currency; they are quite content 
with wliat they have got. Paper money they do not appreciate at present, as they say it M'ill 
destroy their chief source of profit (hoondccs), and, if anything, they prefer a change in the 
character of the coin. 

No. 23. — Bar gold is now and then obtained through the post for the puri>ose of making 
up ornaments. 

Nos. 20, 30, 31, and 32. — Not as a means of currency, but as an article of trade : the 
Jeypore gold mohur, the intrinsic value of which is about Its. 15-8, is a good deal used, 
being sent backwards and forwards, its value depending on the market, and ranging on an 
average between lls. IS and Us. 16, and, during the mutiny, going up as high as even Us. 24. 


From He Officer in charge of the Treamry, AkoUih iJidrkt, — dated the 31 March 1866. 

With reference to your Circular, dated the 16th ultimo, I luive the honor to inform you 
that Act XIX of 1801, to provide for a Government Paper Currency, has not been introduced 
into this district. 


From the Deputy Commissioner of Akyab, — dated the 3rd March 1866. 

I have the honor to send you replies to the questions contained in your Circular dated 
16th Febniary. Mr. Brown, the Collector of Customs, has assisted me in so doing; to the 
others that he has not replied to, I annex answers. 

No. 3. — Currency Notes are only receivable as revenue ; but when they are required for 
silver, they are always given if any are in the Treasury. 

No. 4. — ^Notes would not be accepted in the district, and in Akyab itself. They are 
only taken when money has been sent to other places on which bills at par cannot be got. 

Nos. 5, 6, and 7. — I do not think that notes will answer for Arracan, because there would 
be no place to exchange them at, save at the district head quarters. They would only be 
used, and that but rarely, in the town ; at the head quarters, under our present system, it 
would be impossible, save' at a great outlay, to havo offices of sub-issue in the district In 
^ climate like Arracan, and with the mat-houses, notes would be speedily destroyed by damp 
and insects, not to mention by lire. The present system of trade is carJi payment, and a 
want of notes, or of bills of exchange, is not yet felt in the district, and I do not think 
notes could be introduced. 
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No, 8. — I would not for Arracan. 

No. do not think notes would bo accepted, save in exceptional cases. If they 
could bo always changed at the treasury, notes for 5 rupees would have a currency in the 
town, but not elsewhere, save at a discount. 

No. 14, — ^The only communication with Akyab is by steamer from Calcutta, Chittagong 
and Rangoon, and by dak boat with Kyouk-Phyoo and Sandoway, where there are treasuries. 

'Questions 15 and 16 do not apply to this treasury. 

Nos. 23 and 24. — Gold, if made a legal tender, would, I think, bo liked by all parties, 
and it would be greatly preferred to notes. 

No. 25. — 1 do not think it would. Gold is very much less bulky than silver. Until the 
country bocomes very much richer than it is, notes for circulation would not be wanted. 

No. 26. — ^There aro no outlying treasuries. 

From the merchants of Akyab, whose opinion I have asked, I find that paper is not 
liked ; but that they consider a Gold Currency would assist trade. 


From the Collector of Citstome^ Ah/ah^ 

No. 1. — Currency notes pass pretty freely in large transactions ; but, as a rule, they arc 
a drug in Arracan. 

No. 2. — The reason for this is, the want of facilities to convert them into silver. 
50 rupees were paid the other day to get a 2,000-rupee note changed. 

Uo. 3. — No facilities I believe — ^this not being a currency circle. 

No. 6. — If Arracan were included in a currency circle, notes would pass more freely. 

No. 7. — But if there were one note for all India, and convertible at the treasury here 
as well as at otlier treasuries, notes would then be in request. During the season, or from 
1st January to 30tli April, about 50 lakhs in nipces are imported into Arracan to purchjise 
rice. If then the merchants received remittances in notes, could the treasury give silver 
for the notes ? Notes easily convertible would be in more request ; for Natives who come 
from Madras and the ports on the Coromandel Coast for grain, would remit their money in 
notes through the post, and not as now bring rupees in their vessel. Traders of this prov- 
ince, who personally purchase goods in Calcutta, would prefer carrying notes to treasure ; 
and the European merchants would prefer getting from Calcutta remittances by notes than 
by silver. But as I have asked above, could the treasury convert all the notes that would 
be presented ? 

No. 8. — A 5-rupco note w’^ould be of great convenience in making small remittances to 
distant places. 

No. 9. — There would be more 5-rupee than 10-rupee notes in circulation. 

Nos. 10, 11, 12, and 13. — ^No shrotfs or Native bankers in Arracan. 

No. 17. — ^Tho Government gold mohur sells in Arracan from Rs. 17 to Rs. 18-8. 

No, 18.— The money-changers sell an English sovereign for about Rs. 10-4, and charge 
4 annas discount to change one ; or, in other words, give only Rs. 9-12 for one. 

No. 19.— Same remark. 

No. 20. — I cannot say; but between Europeans they pass for 10 rupees in small 
transactions. 

No. 22. — ^They are not fond of gold, but for hoarding, principally in the shape of 
ornaments. 

No. ^3. — ^If gold were made a legal tender, 1 think they would in time. 

No, 24.-^Certainly, for hoai*ding and also for trading, if they be made a legal tender. 
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No. 25. — ^Not in Airacan ; the trade is limited, and -the people of the province would not 
take kindly to notes. If a man took a note, he would rush to the treasury for silver or 
gold, that is, if hu required the money in Arracan. 

28, — ^Bar gold docs not circulate. 

No. 29. — Native gold mohiirs (nor indeed any other description) arc not used as means 
of currency. 

No. 31. — Gold mohiirs are only purchased in Arracan for ornaments, and in some cases 
for lioarding. They fetch more tlian their intrinsic value. 

No. 32. — What is tonned the old gold mohur is in demand, and stands at a higher 
premium tliau the Govcmmciit gohl nioliur. 


I'roni (he Bepuli/ Collector ^ Allahabad Treasury^ — dated the llh J^ril 1866. 

I have now the lionor to furnish replies to the questions put in your Circular dated 16th 
February last. I could not do so earlier, as it was necessary to make careful enquiries respect- 
ing tlic various points iii)on wliich information is sought. 

1^0. 1. — At Allahabad, yes; that is to say, if a party has money owing to him, he will 
not object to receive payment in currency notes of the Allahabad circle at par, because he 
knows that such notes can at once he converted into cash at the Office of the Deputy Com- 
missioner at this i)lace. 

No. 2. — If a note is taken to a maliajnn to change he will charge discount, even though 
it be of the Allahabad circle. The rate of discount will depend upon circumstances. It is 
difficult to specify any sum. 

No. 8. — The olliccr in charge of the Allahabad Trcasuiy has no concern with the Imsiness 
to which this question refers, as there is a currency office here which supplies 1 lie public with 
notes. My orders are simply to accommoffiite travellers, by casbing to a moderate amount any 
notes they may have of other circles. 

No. 4. — No answer required from me with reference to the 2 )rocc(ling paragraph. 

No. 5. — ^Dccidt'dly not ; on tlic contrary, I believe the prc.sent aiTangeiiieiit to be in a 
groat measure obstructive to the free circulation of the notes. 

Nos. G and 7. — I would propose but c/ic circle for all India, and the notes to bo con- 
vertible into cash at any Government treasury. To avoid the inconvenience of a sudden rush 
upon any one trcasuiy, a certain reserve might be kept for tliis purpose, the amount of which 
should be rcgulate<l by the ordinary receipts and disbursements of the monlli, and this rcserv*; 
should not be exceeded ; in other words, notes to a sjx?ci!ied amount may ho cashed, if required, 
edch. month. I believe that some such plan as this would assuredly tend to lacilitate the circu- 
lation of the notes ; I do not think it probaldc that any appreciable diffic.idty would be fcli 
in giving clfect to such a jdaii ; while, on the other hand, it would sensibly raise the note in 
the estimation of the Native eonimunity, as there woidd then the certainty of converting 
it into cash at any time and at any jplace. It is because of the difficulty that exists in the way 
of getting full vidue for tlic note, save at the seat of issue, that the Natives generally avoid 
having anything to do with the Paper Currency. 

No. 8.— A 5-rupoo note would lie of advantage, generally speaking; but it would be 
chiefly used by Natives for making remiltances, as it is not always easy to get hoondees for 
small sums. 

No. 9. — Yes, for the reason given in the preceding answer. 

No. 10.— Not generally ; they prefer their own hoondees ; the reason is obvious. If a 
hoondee is lost, they can always get a duplicate ; but if a currency note is lost, the money 
can only be recovered with difficulty by a prosjcss that is dilatory, troublesome, and expensive. 
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No, ll.~Yos. 

No. 12,— It is believed that they do not make a trade of it; but if a quantity of notes 
be received in the way of business^ tliey are taken at a discount of G annas, or whatever may 
be the ruling rate for hoondecs, with 2 annas per cent, added to cover the cost of getting 
the notes cashed at the head office, t. e., the cost of bringing the specie from the bank or 
currency office. 

No. 13. — ^No ; see answer to question No. 10. 

Nos. I t, 15, and 16.— Not applicable to Allahabad, which Is the head quarter station ol 
a circle of issue. 

No. 17.— Rs. 15-8 to Rs. 15-4 and less sometimes; the value is always fluctuating. 

Nos. 18 and 10. — Not much known here ; but Its. 10 may be got for the English and 
Rs. 9-10 for the Australian sovereign. 

Nos. 20 and 21. — ^No data on which to rest an opinion on this point. 

No. 22. — Yes, but bar gold is preferred for ibis j)ur[)Ose as well as for making up into 
jewellery; this is owing to the fact of the current value of the gold mohur being llmrtuatiiig 
and uncertain. It is said that after the mutiny large quantities of gold mf>hurs had been 
secreted under ground whieli had been jmrehascMl in the market at Rs. 22, but which three or 
four yc^ai’s later were dug up and re-sold at a loss of 2 and 3 rupees on each. 

No. 23.— Yes. 

No. 2 1'. — Decidedly. Tlie Natives <?an understand the value of gold coins, and have long 
been acjciistomcd to them; hut paper money is a novelty, which, looking to the ineonvenienees 
eomiceted with its possession in a mereantilc sense (in the Native aceiptation of that expression), 
is naturally not much in re(|uest among them in comparison with gold. 

No. 25. — This might help in some degree in the attaiiirmait of the object in view, ?. e., 
tlie free circulation as money of the Covernment. eurreney note; but until the difficulties 
above toiielied ui)on are removed, it is very doubtliil wlicrtliei* the note will come into general 
favor among the Native community. 

No. 2G. — I can offer no opinion on this |)Oint. 

No. 27. — Silver and Gold Curreiiey preferred to paper. 

No. 28. — It is kept, as bullion, but is not in circulation. Tlicrc arc certain tests by which 
the purity of the gold is assured. 

No. 29.— No. 


Nos. 30, 31, and 32. — Tlie following are the standards known here and tlie 

ihey may be ge nerally purchased. 



The gold being pure, llicsc coins are more highly prized; but 

they are not 

in monetary transactions : — 






M:irkf‘t Value*. 



lU 

As. 

Gold Mohnrs of the reign of the 



Emjieror 

Mohamodshah 

15 

12 

Ditto 

dittt) Akhur 

lU 

8 

Ditto 

ditto Aurungzebe 

15 

10 

Ditto 

Jeyporce Mintage 

15 

1 1. 

Ditto 

Lucknow ditto 

11. 

12 

Ditto 

Renari?s ditto 

15 

0 

Ditto 

Moorshedabad ditto 

11) 

(i 

Ditto 

Char} arec or square gold mohur 

20 

0 

Ditto 

Nujeebshahee 

15 

4 

Ditto 

Alumshahee 

15 

10 
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Frm the Deputy Commmioner of Paper Curreney^ Allahabadf^No. 7S0j dated the 

April 1866. 

I liave the honor to fonvard a reply to your Circular of 16th February last, prepared by 
Mr. Gay, who is in working: charge of the Paper Currency office of this circle. 

2. I hope to forward my own reply to the Circular in a day or two. As Mr. Gay has 
exclusive charge of the working of the department, I thought it best to call on him for a 
sex)arate report. 


Eeplies to Questions of the Currency Commission. 

No. 1.— No. 

No, 2.— The causes of tlie depreciation of notes are, I think, in this circle as follows 

(1) . The utter novclly of a Paper Currency and the difficulty of comprehending the 
notes experienced by those who cannot read, or, at any rate, read English. 

(2) . The unfitness of the notes for hoarding. 

(3) . The limited facilities for obtaining cash for notes. 

(I). Tlie vexatious rules relative to stopping lost notes and obhiining payment for 
imperfect notes. 

Information as to the average rate of depreciation will be furnished by the treasury 
Officer. 

No. 8. — ^The rules in force in this circle are— 

Notes are given for cash to all persons freely in moderate amounts, i, <?., unless there is 
good reason to suppose that large amounts of notes am reejuired simply for remittance to Cal- 
cutta, while at the same time the issuing treasury is not in want of cash. 

Cash is given for notes in moderate amounts to accommodate private ])er.sons, and notes of 
other circles are cashed for the convenience of travclltTs, but treasury ollicors are prohibited 
(unless in want of notes) from cashing notes for l>anks. 

No. 4.— 1 think those facilities are scarcely sufficient. I should lik(‘ to sec notes of Rs. 10 
(and Rs. 5, if introduced), csished freely at all sudder treasuries, unless presented in such large 
numbers as to be evidently used fur trade remittances, and 1 think the above rules shuidd be 
very liberally interpreted. 

No. 6.— No. • 

♦ 

No. 6.— I think both these plans miadvisable. 

No. 7. — One great objection to the present separate circles is, that their various notes 
differ so little in appearance tliat persons constantly take notes, which, on attempting to pass, 
they find to l>c not a legal tender,* and this creates a dislike to, and distnist of, the really 
current notes ; of course any increase in the number of circles would greatly magnify this 
evil. With regard to the creation of offices of sub-issue, where the notes woiJd be compul- 
sorily convertible on demand, such a jdan would, from all I can Icam in this circle, involve the 
maintenance of such large balances at these offices as to be practically impossible, and the effect 
would be that Government would bear tlie expense of bank and trading remittances. This 
has already occurred to some extent from notes bcjing payable both at the office of issue and 
at the Presidency town. Of course; all these objections equally apjdy to a scheme of issuing 

• 1 am aware that this uniform appearance of the notes was purposely etdered hy Ihu Home Government, but 
then it was supposed that "mall ordinaiy cases, a Lucknow note would be cashed at Lahore, und vsfid.” See 
Financial Despatch, No. 15t^ dated I6th September 1862, panigra}di 41; also paragraphs 37-40. 
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one note for all India payable at the three Presidency towns and certain other 

large stations. I think the expenses of conveying specie and keeping up large balances at all 
these points would be enormous. 1 think one of two plans should be adopted, either-^ 

(1) . Let there be one issue of notes for the whole of India, mnpnhorily payable only at 
Calcutta, but, for the convenience of the public, cashed at all treasuries, so lar as it can be 
prudently done ; or 

(2) . If the present circles are maintained, the notes of each circle should diffijr greatly, 
BO that they may be distinguished at the first glance : the facilities of conversion above mentioned 
should be given, except that there appears to be no sufficient reason for making them compul- 
sorily payable at the Presidency town. 

This last provision seems to have been introduced from the analogy of notes jssihmI by 
branch banks, but the same reasons [hardly apply to a Government currency conducted like 
that of India; moreover, in some eases, the English Government lias thought it right to waive 
this provision in the charters of colonial banks. 

No. 8.— Certainly I would propose a 5 rupee note. I am not at all sure ihat such a note 
would be remunerative to Government, or, at first at all events, very popular; Imt without it, 
I think, the experiment of a Paper Currency can never be fairly tried, and its introduction 
would greatly tend to familiarize the people with the use of notes, and thus promote the 
circulation of those of higher value. 

No. 9.— I think the number of 5 rupee notes circulated would soon be considerably larger 
than of any other denomination ; but I am doubtful as to the gross value of the circulatitm ; for 
instance, in this circle of issue, on 6th March, the numbers of notes in circulation of 10 and 
1,000 rupees respectively were— - 

Number. Value. 

Notes of Bs. 10 ... 21,806 ... 2,18,660 

„ 1,000 ... 453 ... 4,53,000 

and it seems doubtful whether, maintaining the 10 rupee note, the circulation of a 5 rupee 
note would exceed in value that of the 1,000 rupee note. 

No. 10. — ^Yes, for remittance to Presidency towns, and those where currency offices 
exist. 

No. 11. — Yes, in all ordlnaiy eases. On the other hand, I h(?ard lately of a case in which 
currency notes were at a premium, being re(piired for purposes of remittance in greater 
numbers than they could be obtained from the local treasury. 

No. 12. — Yes, when the course of exchange makes it profitable to do so. 

No. 13.- -Certainly not in ordinary eases, and for this, I am informed, they allege the fol- 
lowing reasons : — 

(1) . If a note is lost altogether there is no redress, whereas a second bill of exchange is 
easily procured. 

(2) . If a half note is lost, a great deal of expense, trouble, and loss of interest is 
incurred before a refund can be obtained. 

(3) . Notes are not readily convertible. 

Nos. 14, 15, and 16.— These questions, of course, arc inapplicable to this office, hut I may 
observe that it would seem to be a very hazardous experiment to allow any one treasury to 
apply for funds to a neighbouring treasury without the sanction of the Accountant General. 
It has occasionally happened that indents for notes have been refused or modified ; this has 
occurred when they have appeared to the Accountant General to he evidently for larger 
amounts, or for notes of higher value than could bo re(i[uired for bond fide circulation. In 
these cases, attention has been called to the rules for issuing notes, and I am informed that 
a delay occurred on one occasion, owing to the reduced state of the balance at the Allahabad 
Treasury ''rendering it impossible to purchase the notes required until remittances arrived. 
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Nos. 17 , 18j and 19.— These questions will be better answered from the local treasuiy. 

No. SiO. — I am informed that they do, because (21) the supply is more limited, and the 
demand is generally greater than the supply. 

No. 22. — ^Tlie i)eoplo are certainly fond of gold for hoarding and for converting into orna- 
ments, &c. ; but I am informed tliat, from its being at a pi'emium on the nominal value, nono 
has for a long time passed in onlinary circulation. however, there were a sufBcient supply 
f(»r this ]uiq)os(;, it is clear that there is no objection whatever on the part of the Natives to 
receive it in circulation, and in many cases (23) they w'ould like a Gold Currency. 

Jfo. 24. — Yes, except for remitianco ])urj) 08 cs. 

No. 25. — T cannot see how this would l>c the ease. If the notes arc a legal tender there 
is no oeension fur any one (except the Government) to keep a reserve against them. If, for 
example, banks or traders were to keep a rcsi^rve of gold against the notes they pay away, 
they would simply lose the interest on that reserve without obtaining any compensating advantage. 

No. 20. — From its greater jiortabiJity than silver, gold could, no dou])t, in ease of need, 
be remitted more (juickly in aid of a treasury that required it, but this is the only assistane 
that, I think, a Gold Currency would render. 

Nos. 27 to 32. — I understand that full enquiry into the subject of these questions has been 
nuulc by the Revenue Board here, and the result Avill a])pear in their report. Instead, there- 
fore, of re])lying to them, I will mention two other matters not exactly falling under any of 
the 2 ^recc(ling questions. 

The Paper Currency has hitherto been left to grow up Avithout any assistance whatever, and 
it seems to be generally allowed that it lias disapixantcd exjiecrtation. This being the case, 
might n(»t the experiment now be tried of aiding it in the manner sanctioned for Bank of England 
Notes in the Bank Act of IS 14 (7 and 8 Vic., C. 32, Sections 23, 21). 

By this Act (tlioiigli for a different purpose) the Bank of England is authorized to allow 
certain bankers interest at the rate of 1 per eeni. jier annum on the average amount of notes 
kept in eirculatioii by their ageney. If an arrangenient of this nature were introduced hero, 
ihii Nalioo bankers would have a direct inter(?si in exleiiding and explaining the use of currency 
notes, and this aedive wi-operation would be very valuable.'^' Tin* GrivernnaMil would be no 
loser if the circulation increased, and the jiaymcn is should (as in England) cease after a eertaiu 
time. 

I have already alluded to Die vexatious nature of the rules relative to stojiping lost notes 
and obtaining iiaymeiit of iin])erfeet notes. If a man nqiorts to this olliee that he has lost 
a whole note, 1 am instriu-ted to him to adveidize his loss in the (Mtizrffr, ([ need 

hardly say tliat 1 liave no real jiowcr to enforce any such thing) , If he complies with this 
requireinent he soon discovers — 

(1) . That as no refund <d‘ the value of the note will be made to him, he has incurred 
additional exjieiise for no jiuiqjose. 

(2) . That the advertizeimmt will serve as a warning to any wrongful possessor not to pass 
the note without great ])recauti<m. 

Again, if a. lost half note is re^iortcd, whatever the amount, .and whatever the iiositiou and 
r(*Kideiu.*e of the loser, I am instructed not to make any payment oxcejit undt^r the following 
conditions : — 

(1) . Throe separate adverlizcracnts of the loss must appear, two in the AUa/fubud Gazeihy 
and one in the Lidia (JazeUc. 

(2) . The los(?r must give a stamjied bond of indemnity to Government for twice the 
amfmut of the lost note. 

(3) . He must find as sureties two residents in Allahabad. 

* II w ill ho RcoM Unit this plan m very (lillV nut rii>iii grnnitin^ a monopoly of uanc to ono Iwiik. ()1‘ cuursu, tlic 
it^sno tliro-igli dlHli'ict truusurics (at pn.’sc‘ut in tiib cirule by for the cluuiuei) should ig*) on os buiura. 
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(4) . Ho must wait three months for his money. 

(5) . The money must not ho sent to him by post office order, transfer receipt, half 
notes, &c., but must be paid in person to him or bis agent at Alliibabad. 

The cost of these separate adverlizemonts and of the stamp forms a lieavy cliarge on a small 
note, and the inconvcnioiice of conditions 3 and 5 to persons living in remote plac*(?s can easily 
be imagined. 

The strictness of those rubis is much felt and talked abo\it, and tends, I am assured, very 
appreciably to render the notes unpopular. 


From the Deputy Commmoner of AllaJialady --dated iJte 16/A May ISGG, 

No. 1. — Government currency notes are readily received and paid away by the Native 
community in this station and city, and to a limited extent in the district. Tlicy arc taken 
at their full A^alue. It is known generally that Ihey (?an be cashed on presentatiun at the 
Currency Office, and on this faith they arc readily accepted as a convenient form of the 
currency. 

No. 2.— But this favorable rate — ac(?cptancc at par — does not exist c<pially in other 
stations, for there is not the same facility for cashing the note. Cash for it is refused at 
the Government treasuries. Hence it is not readily accc])tc(l (cx(?epting hy a dealer), thore- 
foi*c its value is depreciated. It loses its original character as a draft at sight, and assumes 
the character of a foreign bill, good .no doubt, but not easily ncgoeiablo excepting under cer- 
tain circumstances. The rate of discount varies, mueli, according to the state of tlui money 
market and the course remittances are taking, lu Cawupore, during the last lew days, the 
discount has been ^ to per cent. 

No. 3. — Government officers at district treasuries are not allowed to a(?cept those notes, 
exce})ting in small sums, as to accommodate a traveller; hence away from Caleutfa or Allaha- 
bad, a note of tins circle (and it is the same witli notes of other (jircles) lostvs \U cliaraelcr 
of a currency note, as I have before said, and becomes a r«)r(‘ign bill, liable lo lluct nations in 
value according to the current demand and tlie state of the exdiango. 

>j[o. 4. — These facilities are not sufficient ; in fad, there .are no facilities oife red ; and 
tlie circulation of notes is impotled in exact proportion as the facilities for their convcrsi(»ii 
aflect their value. The means for increasing them are answered in rpiestious Nos. o and 
and a])pear to he-— 

1#/. — To have one note for all India, and offer facilities for cashing it. 

Znd, — ^To increase the number of circles, with separate notes. 

3r(/. — To have one note and offices of snh-issue. 

4/A. — Or to combine or transpose two or more of these conditions. 

No. 5. — I consider the present system of three cin les whoso notes arc not aeeopted, 
excepting at the hoad-ipiariors of their circle, or at Cal cult a, and whn.se notes are not inter- 
changeable, is not calculated to promote the eirciilatioii of nules. Numbers of reasons might 
be advanced, but they all resolve themselves into one geueral reason — the want of facility for 
cashing the notes ; the certainty, that unless all eahfulat.ions are correct, and all untoward 
contingencies anticipated and allowed for, that the su]H*rlluoii3 Notes will not he drafts at sight 
hut bills of a peculiar description, which the ladder must either rciain until opporl unity occurs 
for cashing them at^ or remitting them to, their head <jiiarters, or he must dispose of them 
at a loss. 

I consider the present system of throe (.drclcs, with separate notes for each, as it defines 
the area within w’hich each is current, contracts the general circulation. Tlie circulation 
hceomes locals as distinct from general. Hence all large transactions extending over wide limits 
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are cxelndecl from benefiting by this circulation. But the wider the limit, the greater the 
transaction, gonerally speaking ; and, therefore, the greater is the impediment to the working 
of the Paper Cun’ency. 

Hence I consider the present arrangement of circles (there being no offices of sub-issue) 
is not \v<rll calculated to jiromoto the reception of a Paper Currency by the Native population, 
and I advocate its modification. 

No. 0. — T have for a long lime had by me a scheme for establishing ofnees of sub-issue 
at local treasuries, each being subordinate to an intermediate or divisional treasury near at 
hand, and tlii'se intermediate divisional treasuries again being all subordinate to, and con- 
trol lc<l from Allahabad. 

I beg to submit this scheme. 

These intermediate centres can conveniently Ix) at the principal station of each Com- 
missioner's division. 

The whole of these provinces, and Oudh would thus be divided into divisional circles. 

T assume that it is re(|uircd to arrange for the circulation of 50 lakhs of nipeca worth of 


notes on Ibis' seheino. 1 would apportion. 


Rs. 

To the main office at Allahabad ... 


... 20,00,000 

Lucknow for all Oudli 


... 10,00,000 

Meerut 


... 5,00,000 

Bareilly 


.5,00,000 

Agra 

... 

... 6,00,000 

Benares 


5,00,000 



Rs. 50,00,000 


Those notes to be iiiiorchangoable for the notes of each other branch, but to be caslied 
only in their own circle or commissionership. 

Each of those divisional treasuries to exchange quarters of its notes with the other 
divisional treasuries. 

The Allahahad notes to be cashable only at Allahabad, cxc.'cptlng on permission accord- 
ing to cash aviillahlc, to Im obtained from Allahabad, This permission to bo jmbliely adver- 
tised in the P Curr^jf/y (jit:r(lr to be issued weekly. 

The Alla]ia]):id olllce to retain a portion, say biilf of the notes of each divisional branch, 
somling each an equal amount of Alluliabad notes. 

And 1 have above arriiiiged for each branch being supplied with a certain quantity of 
notes of all otlicr branches. 

So 1 he cellin' at Alliihabad on each branch divisional treasury is thus supplied with a 
j)r()porlionate (I(?fincd rjuaiitiiy of Paper Currency, interchangeable, and to be cashed on pre- 
sentation up to its apjiointed limit. 

And similarly oacli district treasuiy might he supplied with a given number of notes 
lielongiiig to its divisional ofliee, and the bainc system be pursued by them also; that is, 
uaeh district to exchange a fixed portion of its allotted whole with the other districts in its 
divisional circle, 

Tlie Allahabad notes to be ref-urned from the districts of the whole circle as received, 
uiiluss instructions are issued from Allahabad, allowing them to be detained for a jicriod for 
lo-issue on Allahabad. 

And similarly the notes of each divisional circle to be returned to divisional head-quar- 
ters from districts. 
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Thus Allahabad would start with Rs. 30^00^000 of its own 
It would exchange— 

With Luchnow 
,, Meerut ... 

,, Bareilly... 

Agra 

„ Bomircs ... 

and each divisional bi*anch would have its own proper 
issue of 

of which it would distribute in exchange to Allahabad . . . 

I'o the three other divisional branches in equal portions 

retaining the remainder for its own local issue in its own circle to districts. So it is oviJciit 
that each branch could never he called on for more cash to meet notes than Rs. 3,50,1)1)0. 

And the revenue of each district being on an average, say 15 laklis of rupees a year, jnid 
there being live districts (in some six) to a division, each divisional treasury might cnminund 
the treasure in its own circle — 75 lakhs of rupees, and tliis sum heing paid in half-yearly, 
there would be no chance of cash failing to meet a demand. There would still be a wide 
margin, within which the issue of Paper Currency might be increased. It may be said this 
scheme would interfere wiLli hoondecs and banking. I believe it would not do so, for tljis 
reason : when notes are lost, a refund of their value cannot be obtained without the loser 
undergoing a tedious elaborate process, extending over nearly three months, lie has to appear 
at head (piartors, find good securities, &c. No trader, who would usually transact bu'^iuess 
through a bank, could afford to leave the bank (Native or J^iiglish) for the (aiiTcney oUiee, 
and run the risk of all the delays I have inenlioned, should he lose his notes. lie would be 
ruined in the mean lime. If l)e loses a draft or hoondee, he can get a dui)licate in a day or 
two. Ileueo, I believe, the notes would be used as an accommodation only, instead of cai^li. 
and simply as a legitimate Paper Currency. 

1 believe by this scheme, or something approaching it, the note circulation migld he 
doubled or trebled. I have worked on a low basis of 50,00,000 rupees, assuming it to bi* the 
very lowest that could be contemplated. 

I believe if it were an object, discount might be obtained. 

I would have one note for all, afrdiatiiig tlicm to divisional brandies, stamping the 
name of tlie divisiouiil branch and district on it. ThtJ Baiik of Bengal has thus affiliated 
(iovernmeiit nof-es of each circle, stamping them Ijiicknow,^^ " Benares,” &c., and receiv- 
ing Ihein at par, as its own, thougli it charges on all Government notes. 

Thus, the notes of the Bareilly divisional bvaneli would l)e stamped “ Bareilly,” and 
heneatU that in notes issued to districts, the district would be stamped also. 

Every office should communicate w’eckly with its chief, whethet divisional or at head 
quarters. 

And I would put the whole under the Account Department, making the Accountant tho 
controlling ollicor. 

I have given the .above seliomc with reference to the existing (arelos, but I bcliev'C one 
circle for the Presidency would be priderablc. Tu this case, I would authorize certain trea- 
suries, the well known centres of trade', or in the course of the money traffic, to receive staled 
amounts of notes t)f other Presidencies in exchange for notes of this Presidency under oixlcrs 
from the head office. 

Were there one note for the whole Presidency, each district might he directed to rceeivo 
and cash a certain amount monthly, according to its capahilitics, wdiieli would he known to 
the Accountant General, who would advertise the amount each treasury might moot in tho 
Weekly Vapev Curmivy Gazette. 


notes — 

Rs. 

2.50.000 

1.35.000 
1,35,1)00 

1.25.000 

1.35.000 


lls. 


.5,00, 

1,35,000 1 
1,35,000 f 


3,50,000 
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No. 8.— Native opinion is in favor of a 6-rupee note. The 10-rupee note is beyond 
the reach of thousands, wlio could command the 5 -rupee ; all small sums would be remitted 
in them, and Native travi^llcrs, and tlioy who travel on pilgrimages or other purposes in hun- 
dreds of thousands, would use them, if there were greater facilities for cashing them. 

No. 9. — 1 have answered this in the affirmative in the last answer. 

No. 10. — Notes are Tnuch used by Native bankers,, but not by shrofPs, for remittances. 
The shroff is a money-changer, buys and sells notes and cash, but docs not remit ; when he 
does remit, ho merges into the hanker or mahajun, but the two businesses of shrofl' and 
Hanker ui*c distinct. 

No. 11. — Shroffs exact discount, and charge a premium as they do on pice, rupees, and 
gold mohurs. Tt is the very essence of their trade. Hankers will generally rcooivo the notes 
at par for small amounts, but it depends entirely on the course their remittances and trade are 
taking. The want of facility in cashing the note rules this transaction, and makes the 
note a hill at once, 'fhey will take the notes at par in large cities on the chance of their 
coming into use, but ncvi^r to any great amount, unless, as 1 have above said, they see their 
way out of the transactions by exchange or direct remittance. 

No. 12. — Shroffs I except in general when treating of hankers. Each hanker has a 
shrofl whom he emphns, .and whom he may commission to buy notes for him; they in fact 
work in correspondence, hiit, after all, it is only the h.'mkor wdio is to be considered. My 
informant on lliis head is the largest l>ankcr in this cii}^, who is the treasurer for the Hank of 
Hengal .and the Currency Office. lie informed me that the very day I interrogated him, his 
agent at Cawupove had sent him (500 notes of this circle, purchased tin the few days previous 
at Cawnporc at a diseoiini from 8 annas to 12 annas per cent., and this was his constant practi(?e. 

No. 18. — For remittances, notes are used when the remittance is dire(rt to head 
qn.arters of this (*ircle or to Ciileiiila, and espoeially from Calcutta to this plaeo. For instaiu'c, 
the railway remit all their pay monthly for all estabrishmenls here, or jiaid from here, in notes 
obtained at the head ofliee in Cahmtta. Hut, as 1 have above said, there is always the risk 
of loss and its subsecpicni delays and inconvenience; this deters many from their use, the 
jircfereneo being given to the hooiidec. 

No. 'I k — II(‘re the silver reserv(j is, .according to orders, to cover the issue, cxcc])ting :i 
eoraparatively small sum invested. If a difficulty were to arise, there would he the Hank of 
Beiig.al to fall hack upon. There could he no embarrassment on the lino of rail .and telegraph. 
No Indian hanker hosiiatos to postpone payment of drafts at sight for a day or two, should the 
amount he very great and there have been no advice. Tliis is uiulorslood in Indian hanking, 
and, similarly, people would not rjiiestion a similar rcipiost for aceoinniodaiiou in any Cfovirn- 
mout treasury, but the difliculty, 1 believe, would never occur, for the reasons 1 have abov« 
given. 

No. 15. — Does not apply to this office. 

No. 16. — Ditto. 

No. 17. — The Covcrnmciil gold mohur is very .seldom hoard of. It has been supplanted 
by the sovereign. The gold mohurs are usually at a iliscount of 1 or 2 annas each ; now they 
are at a premium of 1 .anna, .and have been at a premium (wit siiuiii the block of goods on the 
railway commenced a temporary rise in value only owing to a special demand. 

No. 18. — The English sovereign h(*ars a slight premium, generally .1 anna, in thesij 
bazars; it Is scarce; the lighter coloured coin is preferred to the redder coin, as the former 
is considered purer in the alloy. The old dragon is the least valued ; though pale in colour, 
it is suspected of being light, or tarripored with ; hut why there is the latter suspicion I cannot 
^-nd out. So it is” is the Native reply. 

No. 19. — The Australian sovereign is slightly preferred; it is always of pale gold ; but the 
clilfevenee between it and the English sovereign, of cither colour, is so light that it can hardly 
be called more than a capricious preference. 
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No. 20.— These coins to the best of toy belief are tmlcnowni excepting in the principal 
towns. There they are more valuable than in the Presidency towns. Large remittances are 
received in the larger towns from the Presidency. They go notably to Dclhij Umritsur^ and 
down to the Deccan ; the term Mofussil bazars is used in the question ; this term would appear 
to apply to bazars in small provincial towns^ other than the principal town in each district. 
In these small provincial towns, the sovereign is, I believe, almost unknown, and even in the 
capital towns of remote districts, I doubt if one could be obtained excepting as a curiosity or 
as a favor. Probably not 20 could be obtained in any one place in these provinces, excepting 
in about 15 of the principal cities. 

Nos. 21 and 22. — The people of these provinces hardly know of gold as a circulating 
medium. They obtain it when they can for hoarding, and they hoard silver in great quantities. 
Could they get gold, they would hoard it in some cases instead of silver. Now gold being 
scarce, a poor man, were he seen with a gold coin, there being no gold circulation, would at 
once he suspected of having obtained it by some foul means, so ho is obliged to hoard silver. 
As soon as a poor Native has obtained a few rupees, he must either spend it or hoard it, 
for he cannot invest it ; and this hoarding a little store of money extends far up in the ranks 
of society. There arc no means of investment for Natives in this country, excepting in land 
and in trade; there .nre thousands of the middle classes whose means will not admit of invest- 
ment in either; they live from hand to mouth, and hoard the remainder. The more import- 
ant bankers and merchants will not be lK)thcred with their small accounts. The small traders 
are thoroughly untrustworthy. The middle classes have not one of the thousand means of 
investing money which they have in really civilized countries ; hence if they do not spend, 
they must hoard, both middle classes and poor. It is this that drives all who can possibly 
manage it to invest in land, and a very losing investment many of them find it; land 
is forced to a fictitious value, it has more than doubled in value in eight years ; but numbers 
who invest in land, wishing it to he a permanent investment, find they have not the knowledge 
to manage it, or the landlord's power or instinct to manage their tenants, and they have to 
part with it again. At the present rale of sales of land, the whole area of this district will 
change hands in six years. 

I have entered into this digression to show that the people must hoard, for they have no 
means of investing; tliatthc ])oorer classes cannot hoard gold now, and also that the smallest 
gold coin being beyond their moans, or rather beyond the value of any probable individual 
want, the millions must continue to hoard silver. 

No. 2-*l. — The opinion of respectable Natives of average intelligence and knowledge is, 
that a Gold Currency would be a gt)od thing,^^ but none uudemtaud any thing about it, 
excepting the bankers and traders. 

No. 24. — Bankers and shroffs alike have told me they would prefer coins of Its. 10 and 5. 
The lls. 15 gold mohur has never been popular. It is too high for general transactions, lu 
small sums they give the preference to gold over notes. If there was a small Gold Currency, 
there would be far less necessity than there is now for small notes. It is in large transactions 
that the note is sought for. 

No. 25. — I doubt if a Gold Currency would much help the establishment of a Paper 
Currency, if there was a greater facility for cashing notes. If the notes are to be cashed in 
future only, as at present, every body would naturally prefer gold to notes, unless in very large 
transactions, when the actual mass of gold coin would be an inconvenience. The people do not 
doubt the Paper Currency. As they do at home, so they do here; they take the reserve for 
granted, but the notes will never pass from hand to band and be thoroughly current until 
there is a greater facility for cashing them. 

No. 26.— This question assumes that the note is to be cashable at an outlying treasury. 
Why should a Gold Currency assist the outlying treasury in converting this note excepting 

2m 
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into gold? The treasury wilt be replenished by the current coin (whether gold or 

silver^ or both) from its own district twice a year^ and probably in the same proportions of 
gold to silver that the gold issue will bear to the silver issue. 

No. 27. — Large bankers and dealers to a man prefer the combination of the three— 'paper, 
gold, and silver; they say each will assist the other^ and the accommodation will be great. 
The difficulty of a legal tender might bo got over by making silver the legal tender up to 
Bs. 100, and beyond that sum let the gold be a legal tender, in the proportion of | gold to i 
silver; up to a certain amount and beyond that again gold alone might be legal. These 
relative amounts might be decided by reference to the banking members of the community. 

No. 28.-— Bar gold, or rather the brick of gold, does not circulate here, though it isalwa}rs 
to be purchased. It circulates, or rather only changes hands, amongst the most wealthy dealers, 
and they say they never doubt its purity ; they assay a portion at times. It is sold to jewellers, 
and is not current as a circulating medium. I should here add that sovereigns are melted down 
in thousands by these jewellers. Of the many uses gold is applied to in civilized countries, but 
one use is known in India, viz,, to manufacture clumsy ponderous jewellery. The demand for 
this is immense. A dealer here has been often commissioned for thousands of sovereigns for 
Delhi and the South Central Provinces. He says the fancy is capricious ; he has received 
orders for a quantity of red sovereigns and again for pale ones. Unless the gold issue were 
protected, this demand for gold jcwellciy would withdraw thousands from the circulation. Might 
not the gold issue be protected by a facility being given for the issue or circulation, or obtain- 
ing a proportionate amount of bar gold to meet the great demand for jewellery ? But then the 
sovereigns must be all of one kind, and the bars or bricks be exactly similar, or there will be 
some capricious fancy to frustrate all calculations. 

Nos. 29, 30, 31, and 32. — ^Native gold mohurs are not used at all as a means of currency 
in this neighbourhood. The only gold coins ever seen are a few Government gold mohurs and 
a few sovereigns. When Jcypore gold mohurs are to be got, they are bought up by jewellers 
to melt down for manufacturing jewellery. 


Fro 7 n tke Deputy Commmioner of Paper Cunency, Al!aknhad,^dated the 20th June 1866. 

I have the honor to submit a second note on the Paper Currency, prepared by Mr. Gay, 
in charge of the Paper Currency Office here. I think his suggestions appear to bo good, and 
as they affect the whole circulation question beyond the actual limits of his department, I have 
ventured to forward them to your Commission. 


SUPPLEMENTARY NOTE for the Currency Commmion with reference to qneetions Noe, 5, 6, 

and 7 in their Circular, 

Since forwarding my replies to the Circular of questions proposed by the Currency Com- 
mission, the subject of questions 5, 6, and 7 has again been raised with e8|>ecial regard to 
the coin lying idle as a reserve against notes actually held in Government treasuries, and also 
with regard to the insecurity of the present method of supplying treasuries with notes. 

I have already stated the objections to " sub-circles of issue," i, e,, to the establishment 
of offices where, as well as at the chief office of the circle, notes would be payable on 
demand; but the most important treasuries (perhaps eventually all) might, I think, be made 
agencies to the currency office of the circle with great advantage. 

The change I propose is purely departmental, and I think a permission to the deputy 
commissioner of the circle to keep a portion of his notes and com m certain stated treasuries 
under the charge of the collector would be all the authority required. 

These treasuries should then be supplied with a certain amount of notes which (or their 
value in coin) should bo held completely distinct from the general balance in a separate chest, 
and entirely at the disposal of the Currency Department. 
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The publio would have no more rigU to demand coin for their notes at these (treasuries 
than they have now, but, practically, the notes oould he more freely cashed as*, until all the 
coin held on behalf of the Currency Department was exhausted, no diminution would take place 
in tlie treasury balance. 

The usual method of supplying treasuries with notes is to send them by registered letter 
or d&k banghy (the notes of 500 and 1,000 rupees only being cut in half) ; the post office 
officials consider a registered letter the safer mode of the two. But I see in the Gazelle that 
quite recently seven registered letters were stolen at once, and it would appear that both plans 
involve considemblc risk ; indeed in to-day^s Gazelle the public are expressly cautioned against 
sending whole notes through the ix)st. 

This risk is incurred, because at present these remittances are very frequent, and the 
expense of separate escorts for each would bo very great ; for, as all the notes must be paid for 
before they leave the Currency Office, the treasuries cannot lay in a stock for more than a short 
time without inconveniently reducing the Allahabad balance. If central treasuries were care 
fully chosen as agencies, treasure escorts or return escorts could almost invariably take charge 
of remittances of notes without additional expense, thus avoiding the risk of the post or the 
necessity for cutting the notes, which last is very unpopular with the public. 

To sum up then the advantages which, I think, this plan would give strictly as regards 
the Paper Currency circulation— 

No. Notes would be far more freely cashed at important treasuries than they are now. 

No. 2.— Notes should be circulated to treasuries without risk and without disfigurement. 

No. 3. — There would be a saving of the expense of remitting coin to Allahabad to enable 
that treasury to purchase notes. 


But more important general financial results would follow : — 


• I my “unprcjfitably,” bcci ,us« tlio Gov- 
pmnunit onlera Jirt* not to ihh le un- 
less the are willing tf take tliein ; 

ami it is ust'less to ignore tlu* ti ;’t tliat many 
are not wiHiiif? to take them, Iteiiee a sntliei- 
enry of iietuul coin must be kept tu meet 
all treasury liabilities. 


No. 1. — An immediate liberation of a part of the vari- 
ous treasury balances now held unprofitably* for the 
conveiiience of the public in the form of a stock of cur- 
rency notes, and a couse(|Uciit reduction in the amount 
of the balance necessary to be kept at these treasuries. 


No. 2, — Those treasuries might be aided on an emergency hy a remittance of notes 
which would liberate a corresponding amount of coin, and would be far more quickly remitted 
than the actual coin itself; or still more simply by a transfer from a remitting treasury's gen- 
eral balance to its currency agency account, and a per contra transfer at the treasury rcKjuiring 
funds. 


No. 3.— On the other hand, the knowledge that ho can exchange any notes held on 
behalf of the treasury for coin held for the Currency Department, may enable a treasury officer 
to remit (if required) a larger amount of coin than he could otherwise prudently spare. 

In conclusion, I am anxious to anticipate one or two objections that may probably 
suggest themselves. 


I would have this chest” at the agencies treated like the reserve account here, i. only 
drawn upon occasionally and not for daily transactions ; thus the necessary account for the 
Currency Office (precisely similar to that already sent from every treasury to the Accountant 
General) would give scarcely any trouble. 


It might certainly become necessary if large issues were made at these agencies to remit 

. „ . , _ , ^ ^ money to strengthen the central reserve, but this is noW 

t See Fiiuuicial Deiipatch from Socroiary , , « i i i i 

of State, No. 47, dated 26 th lilurch 1860 ^ always done before the notes arc issued ; whereas, under 

***”^^'* the proposed plan, it would only be occasionally necessary, 

especially as it is apparently intended that the Currency Office in case of necessity should 

call on the neighbouring treasuries for assistance.f 
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V 

In the report of the Depaty Commissioiier of this drcle of issuCj he recommends tliat 
the Currency Office should be placed under the Accountant Oeneral : this appears to be in any 
case of great importance to the economical working of the Paper Cuirency. The Accountant 
General has control over and knowledge of the treasury balances throughout the circle of 
issue, and it is only through him that the Government can take advantage of the fact that 
it holds a large amount of notes in its own possession, and thus save the expense of keeping 
a reserve against them, as if they were in the hands of an adverse claimant. 


Frwn the Deputy Collector of Mlyyhur, — dated the 7th March 1866. 

I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt* of your Circular dated I6th February, and 
to reply as follows to the several questions therein contained 

No. 1. — Government currency notes are not readily received and paid away by the Native 
community in private monetary transactions. 

No. -The reason, I am told by Native bankers, is that the* greater portion of the Native 
community, which is composed of the poorer and more ignorant classes, will have nothing to do 
with notes. For instance, cultivators will not receive them for cotton purchased from them, so 
that when Native bankers do get them, they have to apply to the treasury officer to cash them. 
If they fail in getting them cashed at the treasury, the notes remain on their hands till they 
either send them to Calcutta, or any other station at which they can be converted into money, 
or are required by other bankers or Europeans. 

No. 3. — If I can possibly help it, I never refuse to cash a note at my treasuiy. I only 
decline to do so when I have too many notes in store, and too little money ; and to enable people 
living in villages out in the district to exchange silver for notes, a supply of notes has been 
sent lately to all the tehsildars. 

No. 4.— The facilities the public have at present for changing silver for notes are quite 
sufficient, but not those for changing notes for silver , — vide answer to questions 5 to 7. 

No. 5.— I consider the present arrangement of circles, with a separate note for each circle, 
not at all calculated to promote the reception of a Pa^)cr Currency by the Native poj)uljition, 
because a note of one circle caiin ot be cashed in another circle, except for the conveuicuce of 
travellers. 

Nos. 6 and 7.— I would aljolish all circles and have one universal note for all India, and 
would recommend the establishment of offitjes of sub-issue at the head (juarter station of 
every Revenue Commissionership, where notes should be convertible on demand. 

No. 8.— I would pro|)Osc the issue of notes of the value of .5 riqKJCs each, sinqdy on tlic 
ground of convenience, because I have often felt the want of a note of lower value than 
Rs. 10. 


No. 9,— For the same reason, I think, they would have a larger currency too. 

No. 10. — On enquiry I find that notes are not much used here by shroffs and Native 
bankers for purposes of remittance. 

No. 11. — I am told that shroffs and Native bankers here do not exact discount in cashing 
notes of the Allahabad circle. This, I think, is owing to my cashing these notes as much as 
I possibly can. Calcutta notes are discounted at an average rate of 12 as. per cent., and sen 
down to Calcutta. Very few notes of other circles find their way here. 

No. 13. — Shroffs and Native bankers do not prefer notes to hoondees for purposes of 
remittance, because they are not so safe, hoondeos being traceable if mislaid or lost in transit. 


No. 14.— If I were ohliged to cash notes of all kinds, and my silver reserve ran very low. 


I Agra. 

Meerut. | Ktawah. 
Cawnpore. 


I could obtain money without much delay from any of the treasuries 
marginally noted. All, save Meerut, are on the line of rail, and before 
very long the line Mrill be opened to Meerut too. I would have to apply 


for any money required through the Accountant Oeneral, unless direct application were allowed. 
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Nos. 16 and 16. — My indents were on one or two occasions cut down, and I was instructed 
not to issue notes to parties whio required them for the purpose of remitting them to Calcutta 
A very large quantity used to be bought up by bankers from Delhi ; and as it appeared to me 
that they required the notes to remit to CalcutUi, I have lately refused to let them have any. 
The treasurer of the Delhi Treasury used to take the greatest quantity. 

No. 17. — The average value a Government gold mohnr bears here is Rs. 15. 

Nos. 18, 19, 20, and 21. — ^The English sovereign goes by the name of guinea among 
Natives : its average value may be set down at Rs. 10-.3. The value up here depends on the 
selling rate at Calcutta. The Australian sovereign is not much known about here. 

No. 22. — Natives like gold for hoarding, but prefer silver for circulation. Gold has, 
during the late heavy cotton speculations, been much used by merchants at Ilattrass as con- 
venient to send with their ag(mts to Calcutta and down the railway on payments. 

No. 23. — ^Thc Natives coiisult(Kl say they have no partuiular Avish for a Gold Currency. 
They prefer silver to gold, and would j)rcfer gold to paper, because paper can be destroyed by 
white-ants, rats, &c., whereas gold eaniuit. 

No. 24. — For the same reason they would prefer gold coins of 15, 10, and 5 rupees to 
notes of the like value. 

No. 25. — A Gold Curren(y would help the establishment of a Pai)er Currency only by 
being received by the public for notes in lieu of silver, and gold would only be received readily 
instead of silver, if the coins were made of such small value as to be as convenient as the rupee. 
Gold coins of the value of 5 rupees each even would not be received readily for notes. Natives, 
in general, would jirefer to lake 10 rupees in silver to two gold coins of 5 rupees each for a 
Government currency note of Rs. 10. 

No. 26. — A Gold Currency would assist outlying treasuries in ensuring tbo convertibility 
of ilic note, if gold coins were of small value, not otherwise. 

No. 27. — Tlu^ Native bankers consulted say they would prefer a Silver Currency alone to 
silver and paper, or silv(‘r, paper, and g(»ld ; they prefer silver to paper, because they are in 
continual dread of losing the; latter; and tliey prefer silver to gold, becituse coins of the ioriricr 
are of smaller value, and llu^nffore mon; convenient for the ]»oor. 

No. 28. — Jhir gold does not cinjulale here. 

No. 29. — Native gold mohurs are not much used hy Natives as means of currency in this 
neighbourhood, hut are melted down into ornaincuts. 

No. 30. — The gold mohurs used here arc those of Delhi, Jeyporc, Lucknow, Umritsur, 
and ]V[oorshe(la))ad. 

Nos. 31 and 32. — They pass for intrinsic value. Tlic Moorshedahad gold mohurs are 
heaviest, hut those of Delhi and Jeyporc arc said to he made of purest gold, and arc held in 
the greatest estimation. 

llemarhi hy CoUedor, 

The above answers I fully concur in. A gold circulation might, with certain restrictions, 
he advantageously introduced to lielp the Paper Currency. 


From the Deputy Commmioner^ Amherd Distriet, — dated the V6th March 1S6G. 

I have the honor to tender the following replies to the queries communicated in your 
Circular dated lOih ultimo (received hy me on the lOth iustanl), on the above question : — 

No. 1.— Yes, hut their use is limited* 

No. 3. — Every facility. 

No. 4. — ^Yes. 

Nos. '5 and 6. — No. 

2n 
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No. 7. — Yes, because it is undoubtedly the most convenient plan, and most generally 
liked ; certainly most acceptable to Natives. 

Nos. S, t), and 10. — No. 

No. 11. — Yes. 

No. 12.— No. 

No. 13. — I think not. 

No. I I. — Not applicable here. 

Nos. 15 and 10. — No. 

No. 17. — None. 

No. IS.— Rs. 10-1. 

No. 10.— Rs. 10. 

No. 20.— No. 

No. 21. — They arc better known in the Presidency towns. 

No. 22. — Yes, but for making into ornaments. 

No. 23. — Doubtful. 

Nos. 21 and 25. — Yc.s. 

No. 20. — I cannot say. 

No. 27. — None here. 

Nos. 2S and 2!).— No. 

Nos. 30, 31, and 32. — None. 


From the Oeputij Collector of North Arcof^ — dated the iUh April 1800. 

I have the honor to forward, as requested in your Circular dated lOih February 1800, my 
replies to the queries therein appended to — 

No. 1. — They are received and paid away at their full value in large towns and comniiT- 
cial centres, but not, I believe, in smaller more out-of-tlic-way ]>laces. 

No. 2. — I believe they often are discounted at smaller places, because they arc not easily 
negotiable at public treasuries. 

No. 3. — Notes arc received for silver in the Govcnimont treasuries to a limited extent, 
from travellers especially, and from others also, and notes arc sold to all excqit merchants, who 
use them for the purjiose of remittances. 

No. d*. — T consider that these facilities are insufficient, and the facilities that would promote 
a free circulation of these notes could only be secured by the removal of the jircsmit restric- 
•tions respecting them. 

No. 5. — I (fonsidcr that the ])rcscnt arrangement of circles, with a separate note for each 
circle, is a bar to the proinolioii of a free circulation of currency notes, inasmuch as the notes 
of one tircle are not freely cashed in another, except when tendered in payment of Governmcnl 
dues. I would not recommend the receution of separate circles. 

No. ().— 1 propose that notes should be freely issued from every Oovcrninent treasury, and 
cashed to the extent of the money received in their purchase. If this restriction is not made 
there will be a constant drainage of money from the taeasurios, which we may not be able to 
meet at times. 

No. 7. — I would propose the issue of separate notes for each Presidency payable at all 
treasuries if possible, but they should be freely cashed at the Presidency towns and the dis- 
trict treasuries. 

No. 8. — I would have no Pajicr Currency lower than Ks. 10. I do not think a lower value 
necessary for the present requirements of the country. 

No. 9. — ^Possibly it mighty but 1 do not think this a reason for having a note below 
Rs. 10 in value. 
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No. 10. — Notes would doubtless 1>o universally liked if not liampcrcd with present restric- 
tions. I believe these restrictions are absolutely demoralizing in their effects on commercial 
relations. 

No. 11. — ^No instance of this natun* has as yet been brought to light. 

No. 12, — I cannot say, but I should not think so. 

No. 13. — ^Thoy do, but if notes were made frei?ly negotiable, they would prefer notes. 

No. 14. — The treasury from wjiich we receive silver in the Madras Bank, and as the 
district tmisury is only 18 miles from the line of rail, the facility of getting fresh supplies 
of money is great. 

No. 15. — Never. 

No. IG. — Never. 

No. 17. — A 15-riipoo gohl mohur is sold at about 4 annas premium. 

No. 18. — The English sovereign of Rs. 10 is valued at a premium of 3 or t annas at 
present. 

No. 19. — The Australian sovereign of lls. 10 value is sold at a premium of 1 anita. 

No. 20.- Yes. 

No. 21. — The cause is that they arc brought all the way from Madras, where they can be 
had in any (juantity, and merchants speculating in this way naturally t;Jiarge a premium. 

No. 22. — They are. 

No. 23.- Yes. 

No. 24. — Yes. 

No. 25. — Yes. 

No. 20.— Yes. 

No. 27. — They would prefer Silver, Gold, and Paper Currency. 

No. 28. — Bar gold is not in circulation, but is purchased for the purpose of making jewels. 
No. 2t). — No, they are scarcely procurable. 

No. 30 — The following gold mohurs are not procurable now, but were in existence some 
years back : — 

llassi, Poonab, 

Sultan, Delin’, 

AVallaeCj Surat Jayaiiaganuu. 

No. 31. — They Jo, and arc always sold at a preiuiuni higher or lower, as tlie ease may l)e. 
No, 32, — Native gold uiohurs arc not procurable in this part of the country. 


From the Deputy Collector of South Jrcol, — dated the tWt March 

AVilh reference to your ('ireular, dated IGth February last, received on the 3rd instant, 
calling for certain information n'garding the working of the Government Paper Curivnoy Act, 
I have the honor to submit the following answers to the several (pieries therein contained : — 

Nos. 1 and 2. — At the Presidency town and at all chief stations in the provinces, notes 
are readily received and paid aw’ay by the Natives at their full value in all ])rivate monetary 
transaotions, and are, I should say, even preferred to payments in cash us being more convi*- 
nient and tending to save the trouble involved in the tedious process of counting, while the 
risk of receiving counterfeit coins is also guarded against. They do not, however, supiTsede 
the very usual and convenient mode of making payments, which prevails only at the Presi- 
dency town, especially in regard to large payments, 7//>., that by means of cheques or drafts 
diawn on banks and bouses of agency, wherein the parties drawing the cheques have depo- 
sited their money, but in the majority of other cases, payment in notes is more common 
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than paymonts in cash. The state of things is^ however^ different in the interior of the conn* 
try, where the people are comparatively much less enlightened and of a suspecting charaoteri 
and where the same or even nearly ecpial facilities do not exist for cashing notes in consequence 
of the absence of Government treasuries or the restrictions placed in cashing notes. Notes 
seldom find access into such parts of a district, but when they do, they are not afterward^ 
easily and readily negotiated, but are received and paid only at a discount ; the amount of which 
is generally moderate, and in no cases exceeds what may be considered a fair and adequate 
remuneration for travelling to the nearest station where the notes can be cashed. Tlie rates 
of discount vary, therefore, at different places in proportion to their distances from the treasury 
stations and the greater or less facilities available for cashing ; but, if the party receiving 
jiaymeiit wishes to send remittances to his friends or relatives residing at tlie chief treasury 
station, a discount is never demanded on the notes when tendered, being very convenient for 
purpose of remittance. I mention this circumstance to show that notes are not, as a rules 
dis(?ouiited even at remote places, and that where discount is demanded and allowed, it is only 
ill consocpieiicc of the sibsoiiee of a Government treasury near at hand where the notes can 
be readily converted into silver. In consequence of the varying circumstances above men, 
tinned under wliicli notes are discounted, it is difficult to arrive at any thing like a correct 
average of discount; but, considering that under the most pressing necessity for coin, the 
liolder of a lOO-rupeo n^te cannot afford to lose more than a rupee in its exchange, the average 
.rate of discount may approximately be assumed at 8 annas for 100 rupees. 

No. 3. — ^Tlie nilcs under which notes are exchanged for silver and silver for notes at 
(jovernment treasuries, may be briotly summed up as follow : — 

1.?/. — That silver can only be demanded as of right in exchange for notes at the several 
rresideney towns and at the head offices of issue of the several circles whence they have 
])eou issued. 

2/^^/. — That notes are to be cashed at places wlicre there are no braneli banks acting as 
agents for llu^ Goveriiiiient curreney, aiul then (»nly to a UviHcd extent, and lor umall sums 
as an aeeoniiiiodaiioii to jirivate parlies or travellers at tlie discretion of treasury offic.'crs. 

— ^"Hjai in the localities distant from the banks, Government tr(*asuries should give 
small notes in oxehangc for silvt?r when reejuired by private individuals fi»r remittances on 
acjounl of their own jirivate aliairs, but that it would he very objc^etionahle if this were carried 
so far as to inleiTerc with the legitimate (qxu-al ions of private enterprise, or with the system 
of supply bills to which tlu; public are accustomed. 

4///.— That notes arc receivable in payment of all demands of Goveriiment, butare t<‘ 
be issued oidy when the parlies i*ee< iving payment do not object. 

No. 4. — The general spirit of tliese instructions has been carefully observed, and treasury 
officers have accordingly been guided in their currcncfy transacjtious with the public ; but the 
facilities aflbrdcd by tliese rules are, iii my opinion, not at all sufficient. The restrictions under 
which notes arc now issued from, and cashed at, the local ireOAsuries are felt as a source of 
inconvenience by the Native public and tend to destroy their confidence. The community at 
large are not in a position to understand the details of the arrangements made by Government, 
and the general impression is that the Government who issued the notes ought to bo able to 
give silver for them at any of their tivasurics, and the moment that a treasury officer refuses 
to cash a note from whatever cause, suspicion and distrust arc created, and notes are thence* 
forward never received, or, if received, only sparingly. The best and surest way, therefore, of 
gaining confidence is by removing all restrictions and introducing a system under which notes 
to any extent may be cashed and issued at every district trcJisury limited only by the deman<l, 
and it is only when amingemcnts have been made to give such iacilities tliat a system of 
Paper Currency can be considered to have been established in the confidence and liking of the 
people. 
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Nos. 6, 6, and 7.-— Soaring this object in mind as of .primary importance^ it will be neces* 
aaryj in considering the relative merits and defects of the plans described in queries 5^ 6^ and 7, 
to determine precisely how far one is superior to the other as possessing, this advantage in a 
greater or less degree^ and whichever can be worked so os to afford the greatest facilities to the 
public may^ without hesitationj be pronounced to be the best. 

The present arrangement of circles, with a separate note for each circle, does not, it 
seems to me, commend itself to Native ideas. The arrangement is, no doubt, convenient to 
Government in respect to funds, and it will certainly be a convenience to the people also, pro- 
vided no restrictions are placed against the cashing of the notes. To say nothing of the limi- 
tations and restrictions under which alone notes of each circle can be cashed at the treasuries 
within that circle, the ditticuUies thrown in the way of cashing these notes at the treasuries 
of other circles are felt as a serious inconvenience, the facilities now afforded for this puiposc 
being only to a limited extent and for hontL fide travellers only. It often happens that peo- 
ple have to send remittances on their own account to their friends and relatives residing in 
districts comprised in other currency circles. These remittances cannot be sent in notes, 
because they are not readily convertible into silver in the circles to which they arc sent. 
Moreover, the distinction of circles, however convenient and simple it may be, is a source 
of confusion to the Native mind, and the community at large cannot be expected to understand 
the reason of llie restrictions placed in the cashing of the notes at the treasuries of other 
circles. The system of circles, with a separate note for each circle, is not, therefore, conve- 
nient to the general public, the facility for these notes being readily convertible into silver, 
and silver into notes, at the several offices of issue being felt as an advantage by the people 
residing at the stations of issue only. The circles, as at present constituted, being limited 
in number, and the range of each circle which comprises many districts being extensive, placed 
situated at remote distances from the office of issue of the circle enjoy no means whatever 
for cashing their notes, the facilities afforded at the Government treasuries for this purpose 
being limited at the discretion of ti*easury officers to a small extent and for limited sums as an 
accommodation to a few private parties or travellers. 

As I have already stated, any system of Paper Currency to bo liked by the Natives 
should afford unlimited facilities for cashing notes. Tlie present arrangement of circles, as 
I have shown, docs not accomplish this end, and I would not, therefore, recommend its reten- 
tion. Neither would the proposal to increase the number of circles accomplish this end 
fully, for, while by narrowing the range of each circle and increasing the number of issue 
offices, additional facilities arc allbrded for cashing notes ou demand within the rcsj)ectivc 
circles, the arrangement fails to furnish any such facilities to the general public. On the con- 
trary, it lends to diminish the facilities now enjoyed by them by narrowing the range of each 
circle of currency. Thus if a present currency circle comprising fo\ir districts is split up 
into two, each comprising only two districts, the transactions which \vero carried on in notes 
between these four districts will necessarily become limited to the two districts forming the 
new circle, and this will certainly bo felt as a serious inconvenience by j)rivatc parties and traders 
who may wish to send remittances to their friends and relatives in otlier circles ; and, though 
facilities may bo afforded, as at present, for cashing the notes of one circle at the treasuries in 
another, yet as this can be done only to a very limited extent, the ineonvcnionce is not, I con- 
sider, effectually remedied. Moreover, the confusion to the Native mind, resulting from differ- 
ences in notes and distinctions of circles, is increased by the proposed arrangement to multipiv 
the number of circles, and it will no doubt be admitted that an arrangement, however simple 
and easy it may be to legislators and officers of Government, cannot recommend itself to the 
people if it fails to reach their comprehensions easily and readily. 

The third plan proposed, that of keeping the present number of main circles and estab- 
lishing offices of sub-issue at the chief local treasuries Avithin each circle whore notes should 
be convertible on demand, is decidedly an improvement over the other two, but it is not clear 
whether by chief local treasuries at which it is proposed to establish offices of sub-issue -is 
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m^ant all distnot treasuries or only some of them. If it is intended to ostablish an office of 
sabi^issue ai eveiy district treasuiy ivithin each circle where the notes of that circle are to 
be readily converted on demand^ the circulation of the notes of each circle within the limits of 
that circle wilb no doubt, be very greatly facilitated, but the difficulty now felt in cashing the 
notes of one circle at the treasuries of another will continue, and any arrangement which does 
not provide for such facilities being afforded to the general public must be viewed as partial and 
incomplete. Also, the distinction of circles and notes which, as already stated, is not liked by 
the community at large will be kept up. I would recommend, therefore, that this distinction 
be done away with altogether, and that either the plan of an universal note for all India, or 
that of a general note for each Presidency, be introduced. In cither case, I would projwse to 
establish offices of sub-issue at every district treasury where notes should be paid and issued 
without any restrictions whatever as to the amount, the extent of the transactions being limited 
only by the demand. The apprehensions usually entertained of the silver reserve at the several 
treasuries running low under such an arrangement are not, in my opinion, sufficiently well 
grounded. The rule under which the supply regulates itself by the demand is of general appli- 
cation, and if the currency transactions of the public are left unrestricted and uninterfered with, 
the demand for silver will be regulated by the receipt of silver into the treasuiy in exchange 
for notes, and therefore, as a rule, the demand for silver and that for notes will be equal except 
perhaps under any special and very extraordinary circumstances when there may be an influx of 
silver into one treasury and that of notes into another, and, in such cases, arrangements may 
easily bo made for restoring the stock of silver in the treasury whose resource has been exhausted. 

Under the arrangements proposed by me, that of having one general note for each 
Presidency with central offices of issue at the Presidency towns and offices of sub-issue at 
every district treasury, the facilities to the public for cashing and obtaining notes are imli- 
mited, and the circulation of notes throughout the Presidency will be encouraged and pnimoted. 
These facilities are, I consider, sufficient, and it will not be necessary to increase thorn by allow- 
ing all the subordinate talook treasuries also to issue and cash notes in the same unrestricted 
manner. It will be sufficient if these sul^irdinato treasuries are permitted to do this to a 
limited extent as a convenience only for travellers. 

As an ess(uitinl part of ibis arrang(?ment, I would propose that the district treasuries, 
which are to be sub-officcs of issue, bo allowed to issue notes wthoiit any restriction, and that 
the whole amount of specie received in exchange for these notes be retained *as a reserve in the 
treasury to jiay such notes, with the exception of the small proportion to be invested in Gov- 
ernment securities as provided in Section 10, Act XIX of 1861. 

Every district treasury should, as a rule, be a sub-office of issue, but, where in conse- 
quence of the close ])roximity of two adjacent district treasuries, or where they may be 
situated on a line of railway thus rendering access easy, an exception may be made, and it will 
be sufficient in such cases if one of the district treasuries be made an office of sub-issue, 
selection being made of the more important and central of the two places. 

This arrangement can be worked with a very slight increase to the district treasury 
establishment, while the abolition of the present currency circles will render the establishments 
of the several issue offices unnecessary. The increase to the district treasury establishment 
may bo so regulated as not to exceed the saving effected by the abolition of the several issue 
offices, while the advantages of the proposed arrangement will be highly esteemed by the 
public. 

Under the plan proposed by me, each Presidency will become a currency circle with a 
central office and sub-officcs of issue at the Presidency town, and at the several district 
treasuries resj^ieciivcly, facilities being afforded at all these places for readily cashing and issuing 
notes without any limitations. It may he asked whether the objections I have uiged against 
the present system of circles do not apply to that proposed by me, and, though it should be 
admitted that in principle they do apply, I am inclined to believe that practically no inconve- 
nience will be felt by the people, the extent of the circle being so much enlarged and &cilities 
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beibf afforded thronghoiit the Presidency for the cashing and issning of notes. It will^ no 
doubti be still more convenient to have an universal note for all India, provided the same faci- 
lities as those I have recommended can be afforded at every district treasury, besides at the 
Presidency towns, but the proposal that the notes should be made convertible only at certain 
ipeeified treasuries, besides the Presidency town, is not likely to afford sufficient facilities, at 
least so far as this Presidency is concerned, the districts being very extensive as compared with 
those of the other Presidencies. It is not, therefore, more than what public convenience 
demands that facilities should be afforded at every district treasury for cashing and issuing 
notes. 

With a separate note for each Presidency, the notes of one Presidency may still be cashed 
at the treasuries of another as an accommodation to pilgrims and other travellers who are the 
only parties likely to travel beyond the Presidency limits. In other cases, also, similar facilities 
may be afforded for cashing other Presidency notes, but under certain limits, and it is not likely 
that in consequence of the facilities thus afforded, these notes will be presented for payment to 
any inconveniently large extent. 

No. 8. — A note of the value of 6 rupees will certainly be very useful and convenient 
principally for purposes of remittances. At present remittances of Rs. 18, 25, 85, 45, and so 
on, i. of sums which are not composed of an ex.act number of tens, cannot he sent in notes, 
and therefore people wishing to remit such sums in notes send the excess above 10 or any of 
its multiplies in postage stamps, which is an inconvenient process. A 5 -rupee note will 
obviate this inconvenience, and though a 15-rupee note also will answer the purpose equally well, 
a 5-rupee note is preferable, as it will afford at the same time means of remitting a smaller 
sum than 10 rupees, which will be a convenience to poorer classes whose limited income may 
not permit them to send larger remittances at a time. 

No. 9. — It is also likely that the 6-rupec note would have a larger currency than notes 
of a greater value, and this I am led to conclude from the circumstance that at tins . treasury, 
and, I believe, it will be so at every treasury, small notes of Rs. 10 and. 20 are in greater 
demand, and arc issued and cashed more extensively than those of liigher values, probably 
because they arc more convenient for making paymemts and for exchanging for silver. For 
these purposes, a 5-rupec note will be still more convenient than the higher ones of Rs. 1 0 
or 20, and is therefore likely to obtain a much larger currency. 

Nos. 10 and 13.— Shroffs and native bankers send remittances in notes os well as by 
bills of exchange, but notes arc not preferred to bills where the latter can he easily obtained 
or conveniently granted. Because, if a bill miscarries in transit, a duplicate can be readily 
obtained, whereas to obtain fresh notes, in lieu of lost ones, would require notice of several 
months to be given for the production of the lost notes, and would perhaps also require evi- 
dence to prove that the notes alleged to have been lost had been in the possession of the com- 
plainant, and thus delay is inevitable. Hoondccs arc, therefore, as a general rule, preferred to 
notes as a means of remittance, hut wlien remittances are required to be sent to stations where 
they may have no constituents or agents, or when hoondccs may not be obtainable except at 
a heavy premium, notes are used for the purpose. Under all ordinary circumstances, therefore^ 
native bankers and shroffs invariably send remittances in hoondees, and these are usually 
obtained without much difficulty or cost. 

No. 11.— Shroffs and Native bankers arc not in the habit of invariably exacting discount 
in all cases of cashing notes. In their transactions with their customers, discount is never 
demanded either when giving cash in exchanging for notes or when receiving payments in 
notes, but in cases of others a discount is, perhaps, exacted. 1 have never known that shroffs 
and bankers at Madras used to demand or take discount when they cashed notes, and it is no 
^^der that they did not do it, for the facilities afforded in the Madras Sank for cashing 
notes ore ^ such that none except perhaps strangers to the place, ignorant of the means avail- 
able for cashing notes, would consent to pay. These remarks do not, however, apply to those 
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petty shroffe who make exchange exclusively their profcsdoii, and who invariahly Wet a dis- 
count of 1 pie for every rupee exchanged for small silver or copj^r. Such people are seldom 
in a position to cash notes^ and neither are notes generally presented to them for encashmentj 
butj if occasionally they are required to do so, they would necessarily exact a discount. Such 
men would derive more profits at Mofussil stations than at the Presidency town, as the facilities 
at the former places for cashing notes are much more limited than at the latter. 

jfo, 12. — There are, however, none, either shroffs or Native bankers, at this station who 
make it a trade to buy up notes at a discount and send them to the head quarters of circles 
for being cashed. Of course, there can be none at Madras, and 1 am not aware whether the 
practice prevails with this class of men at other stations. I shoxild conclude, however, from 
the difllcultios thrown in the way of Paper Currency under the present arrangement, that such 
men would never be wanting at stations removed from the head quarters of issue, but the 
profits derived from the trade are not likely to be sufficient to hold out encouragement to 
the trade. 

jfo. 14.— This station does not enjoy facilities by rail for reinforcing the reserve of silver 
when it may mn low. It is, however, connected with Madras by a good metalled traffic road, 
and the distance being only six days^ journey at the most for a common cart travelling at the 
slow rate of 20 miles a day, supply of silver can easily be obtained from Madras, or if greater 
expedition is necessary, and an opportunity by sea oceiirs, the supply can reach sooner. 
Arrangements arc, hoAvever, now in progivss for connecting Pondicherry by rail with the Madras 
railway, and when this is done, facilities will be secured for more expeditiously replenishing 
the stock of silver at shoH notice. Tlic department to he first applictl to for a supply of sil- 
ver is that of the Accountant General at Madras, who would order the supply to l)0 sent from 
the Government treasury in the Madras Bank, or, if that is found incxptKlieni or impracti- 
cable in consideration of the state of funds in that treasury, a supply would be onlcral from 
the neighbouring treasuries of Tanjore or Salem, but T may juld that neither of these trea- 
suries are nearer to this station than Madras, and neither do they possess any greater facilities 
of communication. 

Nos. 15 and 16. — ^Tliis treasury has at no time been unable to meet the public demand 
for notes, sufficient stock having been always kept on liand and supplies having been 
indented for in time. The indents submitted by this treasury from time to timo have been, 
as a rule, complied with, and only on one occasion, and that was in December last, an indent 
was only partially complied with in consequence, it was stated, of tho stock in the Madras 
Bank having been low at the time to admit of the full supply indented for being sent. 
This refusal to comply with the indent to its full extent has not, however, been productive 
of any inconvenience, as permission was given to indent for notes again shortly afterwords^ 
if necessary. 

Nos. 17, 18, and 19. — The only bazar of any importance in the neighbourhood of 
this station is tliat of Pondicherry. The 15-rupcc gold mohur sells here for Jls. 15 the 
lowest, and Rs. 15J the highest price, but tho coin is not easily procurable or in largo num- 
bers. The English sovereign sells at Rs. 10-2, which is its present pri(*o, but when the mar- 
ket is dear, the price rises to Rs. 10-4. The Australian sovereign is cheaper, and is gen- 
erally procurable at par, viz,, Rs. 10, while at times a small discount also not exceeding 1 anna 
is made in its sale. Tho reason for this depreciation is that the English sovereigns arc pre- 
ferred by the Natives on account of their colour, whicli is a littlo copperish, and arc there- 
fore extensively bought for making gold ornaments, while the Australian is not in demand 
for the purpose to an equal extent, being of a pale colour. 

Nos. 20 and 21.— It is true that the coins above mentioned generally bear a higher 
value in Mofussil bazars than in tho Presidency town, and tho difference may be explained by 
the more opulent character of tho people at the Presidency town os compared with the 
population of Mofussil stations. In consequence of the limited nature of their means and 
wants, people in the Mofussil are not generally in a position to buy up these coins to the 
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same or eten nearly equal extent as those at the Presidency station, and as the supply regu- 
lates itself by the demand, the coins are not offered for sale in the Mofussil bazars to a large 
extent, and when any occasional demand has to be met from the small stock in the hands 
of the bazarmon, a higher permium than that paid at Mailraa is demanded and taken. 
The difference may, I think, be accounted for also by the difference in the character of the 
pursuits of the Presidency and Mofussil populations. The former, consisting chiefly of trad- 
ing classes, get remittances of sovereigns from England for the value of the goods consigned 
by them to that country, and this influx of gold coins, added to the imports on Government 
account, tends to lower the price at the Presdency town. The shroffs arid others at Ma(.lras 
get their supply of sovereigns from the merchants thus receiving them, paying only a 
small premium, but similar supplies are not directly received at Mofussil stations, and the 
bazarmen here have to draw their supplies from the Madras market, paying, of course, 
premium at the Madras market rate. In selling them here, tlicdr own profit is added, and 
thus the price is raised above the Madras market price. It should, however, be mentioned 
here that at impoHant trading places, such as Pondicherry, whicli enjoys all the ail vantages 
of a British Indian capital, the gold coins do not bear a higher value as they do at other 
Mofussil stations, compared with the prices at the Presidency town, and this statement is 
borne out by the circumstance that the prices of these gold coins at Pondicheiry, given in 
paragraph 22, will be found very nearly equal to the prices prevailing at the Presidency 
town. 

No. 22. — For the purposes of hoarding, gold is certainly preferable to silver, and 
is so esteemed by the people, being a more valuable and less bulky material; but 
as a medium of circulation, gold has not any such decided advantages over Paper Cur- 
rency, though, as compared with silver, it is preferable for this purpose also, in certain 
cases ; but, as neither gold coins nor paper money can be brought down sufficiently low to 
answer tbo purposes of petty payments also, the baser metals of silver and copper are alone 
convenient for this purpose. 

No. 23. — In regard to a Gold Currency, numerous arguments may be urged for and 
against it, and I am not reipiired to consider these arguments or pronounce any opinion on 
them. It will bo sufficient for the present enquiry to state that, as far as I have had oppor- 
tunities of knowing the feelings of the Native community, a Gold CuiToiicy will be highly 
acceptable to tlicm,— because gold is the most precious of metals ; setmdly, that it is 
less bulky and more easily portable than silver ; thirdly, that they lia^l always enjoyed a 
Gold Currency under their former Native rulers and nabobs ; and lantly, that they have 
great attachment and a sacred reverence towards gold. Having been accustomed to a Gold 
Cun*ency from time immemorial, they consider that they should not be without it under the 
present Government. 

No. 24. — In considerjitioii of the intrinsic value of gold, and its natural attractions, 
gold coins of 15, 10, find 5 rupees will certainly find more favor in tlic eyes of the Native 
commimity than notes of like value, but I should not omit to repeat here what I liavo 
already stated in rcr^}y to query No. 22, that ibis will be the case only when gold is sought 
for the purposes of hoarding ; and viewed simply as a medium of circulation, no such pre- 
ference will, I think, be given to gold, and notes, possessing, as tliey do, superior advantag(\s, 
will in n^any cases be preferred. 

No. 25. — I do not understand how a Gold Currency will interfere with the establish- 
ment of a Paper Currency. On the contrary, it will, I think, help the Paper Currency by 
being an auxiliary to silver, and thus facilitating the cashing of notes either in gold or silver, 
or partly in gold and partly in silver, at the option of the holder. Making every allowance 
for the natural attractions of gold, and the tendency of the Natives to hoard it or make 
ornaments of it, enough will, I think, bo still left for circulation, for the quantity which 
will be thus diverted from circulation will be limited by the means and resources ol the 
people. I may add that, even at present, in the absence of a Gold Currency, a few stray 
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characters are not wanting, who, not possessing confidence in Government securities, and 
deficient in ability to manage landed investments or engage in other profitable pursuitSi 
have hoarded their wealth in gold coins. With the spread of education and enlightenment, 
such inodes of hoarding wealth will cease to be in the liking of the Natives, and more pro- 
fitable investments will be sought. Gold will then be left free in the hands of the public for 
the purposes of circulation, and the apprehensions which are now generally entertained of 
its being likely to be diverted extensively for the private purpose of the people will vanish. 
Even ill the present state of society, that is, with their present standard of intelligence. 
Natives are sufficiently alive to their interests, and only a few exceptions will be met with 
of the class I have mentioned. The majority of the community arc fully convinced of the 
necessity of investing their capital so as to make it productive, so much so that I have known 
numerous instances of people beginning with a capital of only a few hundreds of rupees, 
who have, in the course of a few years, become masters of several thousands by steady and 
strenuous application and by the investment of their small capitals in the most profitable 
manner. The fears which arc now generally entertained of a Gold Curreniy not being likely 
to work well in consequence of the tendency of the Natives to draw away the gold reserve 
to an undue (ixtent and prevent it from circulating are, therefon?, utterly unfounded. Thus, 
ill tlic natural course of things, gold reserve being left unaifccted and being readily available 
for exchange with notes in addition to silver, Paper Currency will bo regarded in its true 
light, and the convenience of notes for passing from hand to band on the spot as well as 
for being sent to distances, will he duly felt and appreciated. I may also add hero that in 
one way Gold Currency would diiectly help the establishment of a Paper Curi’eiicy in the 
eyes of an incredulous Native. Seeing that a note is convertible not only into silver, but 
also into the more valuable and precious metal, lie will cease to suspect the intentions of 
Government in Paper Currency, and begin to look upon paper money in the same light as 
rupees aud gold coins. This reason may not be conclusive, but to his mind it is so, and the 
effect is certain and very desirable. 

No. 26. — I am unable to conceive how a Gold Currency can assist the outlying trea- 
suries in ensuring the convertibility of the note, unless arrangements arc made by Govern- 
ment for facilitating the cashing of notes at such treasuries ; but where such facilities are 
not afforded, the result will be that the Gold CuiTcncy will supersede the paper. 

No. 27. — I have not had opportunities of knowing the opinions of large shroffs and 
dealers in currency, but 1 have heard some of them complaining bitterly of the inconveni- 
ences of the present Paper Currency arrangements. Their complaints are, I think, well 
grounded, because, under the existing arrangements, the benefits of the Paper Currency 
system are virtually placed out of their reach. I have, however, consulted a few of the 
respectable Natives of this place in independent circumstances, and they are all of opinion 
tliat a Gold Currency in addition to silver and paper is very desirable, and that to make the 
people benefit by the Paper Currency to the full extent it is capable of, the present restric- 
tions should be removed and much greater facilities than at present should be afforded for 
cashing notes. They say that as a medium of circulation, each of these materials has its 
advantages, paper and gold coins being convenient for general and local remittances as well 
as local circulation, and silver answering the purposes of all payments including those for 
.small sums. 

No. 28. — Bar gold circulates here as elsewhere, and is at all times available for sale 
iu the market. No purchase is made of bar gold without carefully testing its purity, and 
for thi.s purpose, intending purchasr^rs have recourse to shroffs. The only means possessed 
by the shroffs for ascertaining tlie purity of gold is by the touch-stone. The gold to be 
tested is rubbed on the surface of the stone, and by comparing the colour of this impression 
with that of another impression of gold of standard purity present on the stono, they say 
that the gold is so many carats fine. There are many people of this profession who are 
very skilful and can say precisely the number of carats fine by this means ; but as much 
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depends upon sight, and as the opinion of the shroffs are likely to vary, purchasers generally 
make it a point to have the gold tested in this manner by two or three shroffs, and tlius 
ensure its purity. 

Nos. 29 and 30.— Native gold mohurs are never used by Natives in this part of the 
country aS means of currency. They are never procurable here, but there are other gold 
coins not kno\vn by the name of mohur, such as "Poovarhen*' or “Flower Pagodas” 
“ Sanarakasoo,” and such like. The latter is so called in consequence of its bearing the 
impression of *‘Sanara,”the Tamil name of a toddy-drawer. 

Nos. 31 Jind 32. — None of these coins bear an artificial value. Being no longer current, 
they arc bought for their intrinsic value by parties re«|uirmg gold ; but the same careful 
means for testing the purity of those coins arc not adopted as is generally done in the caso 
of bar gold, because the quantity and quality of gold in each of these descriptions of coins 
are well known. ^ All that is done is simply to recognize tho coins, and the price to be paid 
is then determined with reference to the market price of bar gold of equal quality. This 
is the course generally followed, but in many cases a small premium of about 1 or 2 annas 
is paid readily in consideration of the unquestionable quality of the gold. 


From the J)epnt^ Collector in charge of the Azlrnghur Treaeurg, — dated the Mh March 1866. 

I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your Circular dated 16th ultimo, and in 
reply beg to submit the replies to the questions therewith received. 

No. 1. — When two Native firms arc associated with each other in trade, the currency 
notes are exchanged between them at their full value, otherwise they are discounted. 

No. 2. — Owing to non-eonvertibility of notes at the local treasury at Azimghur, notes arc 
discounted at 4 per cent. 

No. 3. — None for silver in exchange for notes at Azimghur, but facilities arc afforded for 
notes in lieu of silver paid into the treasury. Notes of small amounts arc exchanged here for 
travellers only, when passing through the station. 

No. 4. — I would suggest the notes being cashed at all the Government treasuries. 

No. 5. — This arrangement will never promote the reception of a Paper Currency by the 
Natives ; I would suggest its being abolished. Great distrust is manifested by these circles. 

No. 6 . — 1 would suggest the plan of having one universal note for all India, to be con- 
vertible on demand at any Government treasury where it may be presented for payment ; this 
j)lan w'ould establish greater confidence in the Native mind. 

No. 7 .— Twfe answer C. 

No. 8 .— Where there is a paucity of Native bankers, great difficulty is experienced in pro- 
curing hoondees for small amounts 3 and as the Government treasury does not grant supply 
bills and privilege transfer receipts, except to the Military on issue of pay, I think it would 
be a great public convenience to issue a 5-rapee note. 

No. 9.— I think it will, if cashed on demand at all the Government treasuries. 

No. 10. — Are to a limited extent used, but discount is paid. 

No. 11. -•At Azimghur they do, at 4 per cent. 

No. 12 .— Here they bny notes to sell them at a lower discount elsewhere. 

No. 13. — As a general rule, they prefer hoondees to notes owing to risk through the Post 
Office. 

No. 14. — In such a case assistance could he obtained from the neighbouring districts 
within five or six days : application would have to be made to the Accountant General at 
Allahabad. 

No. 15.— This treasury is never short of' notes. Indents are regularly complied with. 

Noi 10.— riifs answer 15* 
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No. 17.— The average valae is Rs. 16. 

No. 18.«-The average value is Bs. 10. 

No. 19.— None at Azimghur. 

No. 20. — Such coins generally bear a higher value in Mofussil bazars than in the Fresi* 
dency towns. 

No. 21.-— Because they are scarce in Mofussil bazars. 

No. 22. — Yes, for hoarding. 

^ 0 . 23. — Yes, they wouldj particularly if the coins are made of pure Indian gold. 

No. 24.— Certainly. 

No. 25.— Yes. 

No. 26. — Yes, it will. 

No. 27.— They would prefer Silver, Gold, and Paper Currency. 

No. 28. — ^Yes, to a very limited extent; its purity is tested by breaking the ba-r and rub- 
bing it on a kind of stone called kusaowlae. 

No. 29. — Not very much. 

No. 30. — Kuldar, Delhi, Jeyporec, Lucknow, and Shair Sliahce. 

No. 31.— No. 

No. 32.— All kinds have their own value, and are of different weights : their prices vary 
according to the demand there is for them in the market. 


Frovi tie Offijiiaiing Collector of Backergunge^ — dated the 23r<i March 1866. 

With reference to your Circular dated IGtli February 1866, 1 have the honor to furnish 
the following answers to the queries therein made : — 

No. 1. — Yes, among the Native community, Government currency notes arc readily 
received and paid away at their full value in private monetary transactions. 

No. 3. — 1 make it a rule to afford every facility in my power for the exchange of cur- 
rency notes for silver and silver for notes, I do my best to encourage people to pay in 
notes, and to tako out notes in exchange for silver. 

No. 4. — ^The facilities are not sufficient. I am not allowed by the Accountant General 
to keep a larger number of currency notes tliaii what he considers sufficient. 1 am con- 
stantly receiving instructions from him to remit my notes of higher value to tlio Bank of 
Bengal. I believe that if treasury officers were less fettered in tliLs matter, they would be 
better able to create confidence among the Natives by a judicious circulation of currency 
notes. The circulation of currency notes is very much checked by the attempt to keep up 
the money order system, which is not a favorite with the Natives. I think, too, that notes 
might be sent to sub-divisional treasuries for circulation. 

No. 6.— No. 

No. 6.— No. 


No. 7. — I am most decidedly in favor of having one universal note for all India, conver- 
tible at all first class treasuries. By first class treasuries I mean those in the larger, or 
what arc now called, first class districts. Thus, in Bengal, I would have the notes converti- 
Bccriihoom treasuries except those noted in the 

Buiuwrir^' maigin. My opinion on this question is not a hasty 

Poorce. but a well considered one, and is based on enquiries I 

nave made for some time among the Natives. There 
can be no question that the present system of currency circles has creatod, if not a want of 
confidence, at least a feeling of dissatisfaction with, and dislike to. Paper Currency among the 
Natives gencx-ally. A Native cannot appreciate the force of the objection so commonly urged 
against the circulation of an universal currency note for all India that public credit might 


NoacoUy. 

Fnrreedpore. 

Piibna. 

Boipra. 

Chumparun. 
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sometimes be shaken if there were a run made upon any one treasury which could not meet 
all the calls on it In the first place, they say, such runs on a particular treasury are not 
likely to occur, and here I agree with them. In the next place, they say, supposing that 
such unexpected runs were made upon a particular treasury, the collector could very easily 
explain to the people that they must wait a little till some more cash comes in from a neigh- 
bouring treasury. The Natives have such complete and thorough confidence in our solvency 
that they cannot understand why the Oovemment sliould betray so much anxiety about its 
good faith at crises wblcli no Native anticipates. Besides, a collector can always tell at wliat 
particular seasons of the year such runs arc likely to occur. I know, for instance, exactly 
when I am likely to expect these runs, and I could prepare for them by looking at the state 
of my cosh balance, and, if necessary, by applying to Dacca or Noacolly for help. And this 
would bo the case with all collectors. 1 feel sure that our Paper Currency will never bo 
popular with the Natives so long as our currency circles exist. The objection among the 
Natives against the circles is all the stronger now-a-days when the railways have opened up 
so much communication all over the country. 

No. 8. — Yes, I would propose a note of the value of 5 rupees, and the grounds of my 
proposition are — 

Istly, — That it will be a great convenience for purposes of small remittances. 

2ndly, — That it will prove very useful to the people in monetary transactions of small 
scale. 

Srdly, — ^That it will be a great benefit to the poorer classes of the people, as by means 
of such currency notes, they will be able to lay up the savings of their small 
earnings safe from thieves and robbers. 

No. 9.— Yes, I think that, under the circumstances stated above, the 5-rupeo note will 
have a larger currency than notes of greater value. 

No. 10, — Yes, notes are much used by shroffs and Native bankers for purposes of 
remittance. 

No. 11. — The throe most important bazars at which the trade in notes is carried on 
are Burisaul, Nulchitty, and Jhallokotti. The rates for cashing notes vary from 1 to J 
per cent., and for exchanging silver for notes, from ^ to 2 per cent. 

No. 12.-^No. 

No. 13.— Shroffs and Native bankers hero prefer notes to hoondees for purposes of 
remittance. 

No. 14. — In the case of my silver reserve running low, I would apply to the Dacca and 
Bullooah treasuries, and the reinforcement would be supplied by water route. 

No. 15. — ^This treasury was unable, on one occasion, to meet the public demand for 
Paper Currency in consequence of the indent for notes not having been complied with, and 
it would be constantly unable to do so if I adhered strictly to the instructions of the Account*- 
ant General. 

No. Ifi. — ^Tho treasury officer was informed by the Accountant General that it was not 
convenient at the time to make remittances from the Presidency. 

No. 17.— The average value of a gold mohur in tho bazars in this neighbourhood is 
Bs. 15-4. 

Nos. 18, 19, 20, and 21.— No such coins are available in this district. 

No. 22. — ^Yes, the people are fond of gold for tho purpose of hoarding, simply bccauso 
they can make no other use of it now. 

No. 23.— I think that a Gold Currency would be one of the greatest blessings to this 
country. I would at first begin with a 10-rupee coin— with, in fact, the English sovereign. I 
would lower the value of the rupee, and equalise the value of the sovereign with 10 rupees* 
By lowering the value of the rupee, another advantage would follow— tho introduction of a 
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decimal coinage. To carry out the decimal coinage 1 would recommend that the rupee, 
instead of being worth 64 pice, 6r 128 half-pice, should be worth 100 cents. These cents 
would be about the same value with one-half pice. Wo should then liave the sovereign, 
rupee, and the ccut^ instead of our present complicated system of rupees, annas, and pies. 
In Java there is no Gold Currency, but the decimal coinage is carried out by florins, or 
guilders and cents. I speak from personal experience of the immense convenience in the 
Java currency, especially after the hopeless confusion in which the traveller at Singapore 
finds his accounts from the mixed circulation of dollars, sovereigns, and rupees. 

No. 24. — ^The people, I think, would like to have both gold coins and notes; the gold 
coins of 10 rupees would do very well for the purpose as 1 have said in answer to the preced- 
ing question. 

No. 25.— Yes. 

No. 26.— Yes, a Gold Currency would assist the outlying treasuries in ensuring the 
convertibility of the note. 

No. 27. — ^Thc shrofis and dealers in currency would like to have silver as well as gold- 
and paper. 

No. 28.— No. 

No. 29.— No. 

No. 30. — Gold moliur of the British Government, weighing one tolah, value Rs. 15 
and Rs. 15-4. gold moliur with the impression of the name of Shah Alum Padsha, 
weighing 17 annas, value Rs. 21-4. New gold mohur with the impression of the name 
of Shah Alum Padsha, weighing 17 annas, value Rs. 20. Sultani gold moliur, weighing 
4 annas and 3 pice, value Rs. 4-8. Arcot gold mohur, weighing 15 annas, value Rs. 20. 
Akburee gold mohur, value Rs. 24. 

No. 31. — ^Yes, they pass for intrinsic value. 

No. 32. — No, they do not bear an artificial value according to their respective denomi- 
nations, &c. 

P. S , — Since writing the above, I have to-day had an application from Woodhub 
•Taken out 20notc8of its. eoocach. Chuiider Poddar, a rice merchant of Nulchitty, for notes 

to the value of 10,000 rupees,* and yet I am constantly 
receiving letters from the Accountant General to remit all my large notes to the Presidency. 


From the Collector, Jlalasore, — dated the 23rd February 1806, 

I have the honor to acknowledge receipt of your Circular of 16th instant, containing 
32 questions, and in reply beg to answer them as they refer to this district seriatim, as 
follows : — 

No. 1. — They are both received and paid away at their full value as a general rule. It 
seldom happens that full exchange is not given. 

No. 2. — ^Wheii any depreciation takes place, it is owing to a large trade being carried 
on and the impossibility of the treasury officer cashing all the notes presented. The aver- 
age rate of discount is 1 rupee per thousand rupees. 

No. 3. — This depends more on the permission of the Controller General than on the 
treasury officer’s authority. As long as thcro is a surplus of silver in the trcasifi‘y> ciush is 
freely given for notes, and at all times notes in hand arc exchanged to applicants for silver. 

No. 4. — 1 think tlio facilities at present existing are sufficient. 

No. 6.— No, I do not. 

Nos. 6 and 7. — I would propose that the currency of notes of small denominations (not 
exceeding Rs. 100) should be current throughout the Empire, and that only for sums 
exceeding Rs. 100, there should be separate notes for each cirdc. To meet exceptional 
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cases I think the head of the Currency Department should have power to authorize the 
reception at a treasury of notes of another circle at a certain discount for the convenience 
of traders. For instance, when the rice harvest in Balasore district is good, a brisk 
trade springs up with Qanjam in the Madras Presidency, and it would greatly assist 
the trade if notes of the Madras circle could be readily cashed at this treasury. They 
could thus be remitted to Calcutta as a common treasury remittance. 

No. 8.— I do not think notes of 6 rupees would have much circulation in this district ; 
but I have no doubt that they would be of great use in Calcutta and along the line of 
railroads. 

No. 9. — I think notes of 5 nipecs would have as large a circulation in this district as 
those of 10 and 20 rupees, but not so large as those of 100 or 1,000 rupees. 

No. 10. — ^Yes, especially for large amounts when export of grain is being made by sea 
to Calcutta and Madras. 

No. 11. — Only when the treasury is unable to cash notes on account of tlie cash 
balance being low from previous exchanges of silver for notes. 

No. 12. — No, I do not hear of such having occurred in this district. 

No. 13.— The Native bankers prefer currency notes to hoondees. 

No. l-t.— We never allow the silver reserve to run so low. As soon as the treasurer 
iGntis that the reserve of silver is barely sufficient for the demands of the Department of 
Public Works and other necessary disbursements, lie makes a report to the treasury 
officer, who takes the matter into consideration and passes necessary orders. Silver can be 
obtained from November to March by the Govcmmeiit brig Orissa from the Calcutta Mint. 
If necessary to obtain silver at other times of the year, application would be made for a 
remittance by carts from the Midnapore treasury, which is distant 75 miles from Balasore. 

Nos. 16 and 16. — Not to my knowledge. 

No, 17.— lls. 15. 

No. 18.— Rs. 10-2. 

No. 19.— Rs. 10. Owing to the scarcity of grain both kinds of sovereigns now arc 
worth Rs, 9-8 only. 

No. 20.— The English sovereign has a slightly higher value in Balasore for its 
malleability. 

No. 21.— Tlie goldsmiths find it easier to work the Engdish sovereign up into ornaments. 

No. 22.— Not for circulation, but for hoarding and for converting Into ornaments. 

No. 23. — I think, at first, it would be difficult to introduce the gold as a legal tender ; 
but the people would soon find the convenience of having so portable a money to carry about 
Mrith them. 

No. 21. — ^Yes, for the purpose of hoarding, but not for remittances. 

No. 25. — ^No, I do not think the Gold Currency w^oiild help the establisliment of a Paper 
Currency. The value of the Paper Currency is already appreciated by the bankers and 
traders of Balasore. 

No. 26.— No, I think not. 

No. 27. — The bankers and traders would prefer the Silver, Gold, and Paper Currency. 

No. 28.— Yes, and its purity is tested by burning and rubbing on touch-stone. 

No. 29.— Very seldom. 

No. 30.— Jeyporec, Sultani, Delwar, Honoomanec, old mohur of 1819, Government 
gold mohur. 

No. 81.— Yes. 

No. 32.— No. 
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From ike Deputy Collector^ Bancoorahi^ated the 14ik Marei 1806. 

As required in your Circular dated the 16th ultimo, I have the honor to submit the 
following answ^ers to the queries contained therein 

No. 1.— Yes. 

No. 2. — None, ; 

]|^o. 3. — Government currency notes arc always accepted and change given, when there 
is no doubt of the notes being good. 

No. 4. — The facilities are suflBicient, and there arc none others to suggest. 

No. 5,*— The system of circles appears to me admirable, in so for that it prevents the 
use of notes as a means for transmitting sums due by a method that Government would find' 
inconvenient if used to any extent. It may prove inconvenient to private persons. 

No. 6.— I would not add to, or diminish the number of, circles for issue as at present^' 
constituted ; but I am of opinion that, as far as Government may deem convenient, all trea- 
suries should receive notes for change at par when demanded. 

No. 7. — This is entirely a matter' of public convenience vice private advantage. It 
would be much better, as regards each individual, that one note should be legal delivery 
anywhere in the kingrlom, though, as regards the public pocket, it might entail loss. I am not 
in a position to reply fairly to tliis question, as I have no opportunity of knowing the returns 
of different treasuries. This remark applies to the previous question. 

No. 8. — To Natives a note of the value of 6 rupees would certainly be an advantage, 
but I consider the texture of the present paper should bo strengthened. Natives always tic 
their notes in their dkooleee, and nothing lesfrayabls o than vellum would Kst. I am of 
opinion that the convenience of the general public would be furthered by the introduction of 
a note of this value. 

No. 9.— Yes, in time. The poorer classes at present have little or no experience of notes. 

No. 10.— Yes, to a great extent. It is the safest means of transmission wlien the note 
is divided in half, and saves the stamp of a legally drawn hooiidec. 

No. 11.— Native bankers, as a rule, take discount whether selling or changing a note. 

No. 12. — Yes, almost invariably. 

No. 13. — Yes, decidedly. 

No. 14. — The demand for notes is greater than the supply, and this treasury has never 
been in the dilemma adverted to. I should apply to Calcutta, as this station is only 30 milo.s 
from Raneegunge. 

No. 15. — No, I have not found it necessary to call for a supply of notes, as I do not 
circulate them, except on payments due from the treasury, and then I usually pay in ca^h. 

No. 16.— No indents have been refused. 

No. 17. — Rs. 16 each. 

No. 18.— Averages Rs. 10-8, but the coin is not obtainable to any extent, and is imported 
usually for melting. 

No. 19. — None of this description to bo met with in this bazar. 

No. 20. ■•-Yes, the standard value of the Sritish sovereigns is well known, and they 
generally demand more than their value in Calcutta, as they are better suited than pure gold 
for the manufacture of ornaments. The Natives hero cannot properly alloy their gold. 

No. 21. — Answered in question 20. » 

No. 22.^— »Gk)ld is generally used for hoarding. 

No. 23. — I think few Natives have an opportunity of giving a fair judgment on this 
question ; but I am of opinion that, if gold coinage was introduced, much of it would be 
absorbed in hoarding and conversion into ornaments. 
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No. M.— Too. 

No. 25.— I do not see why it should. The prosperity of the Paper Currency depends 
upon its ready exchange. 

No. 26.— Not necessarily. 

No. 27. — Every Native is, as a rule, averse to any innovation ; hut a Gold Currency would 
I think, be an advantage. 

No. 28. — Bar gold is not in circulation here. Lump gold is circulated, and its purity is 
ensured by chemical tests. 

No. 29. — ^All Native gold is ordinarily of value for conversion into ornaments. It is sold 
and easily convertible, but can hardly be called current. 

No. 30.— Two kinds of Moorshedabad, — Dclhiwal and Joymigguri. 

No. 31. — They are tested and accepted for tlieir intrinsic value only. 

No. 32. — They bear no artificial value whatever. 


From the Officiating Collector, Banda, — dated the %Hh February 1866. 

I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your Circular of the 16tli instant on the 
22nd idem. 

In order to discuss the subject thoroughly, and to take the opinion of the leading maha- 
juns in the city and district, I called a meeting of them as well as of all the European and 
Native Government officials in this station this morning, in the room of the Banda Literaiy 
Institute. 

1 bog to submit the replies which have been drawn up in concert with those present as 
follows : — 

No. 1. — No, they arc not received at their full value in private monetary transactions by 
the Native community. 

No. 2. — ^I'hc cause is — that inahajuns, &c., are still ignorant of the Paper Currency 
rules, and that the notes can be tcinlcred as a legal payment of revenue and of other Gov- 
ernment claims. Ishtihars have been issued. 2nd, they cannot demand cash payment at the 
treasury in exchange of the notes as of right, save in the cases above stated, and in the case 
of travellers, who alone can receive casli for their notes at once. 3r</, the notes being unfit 
for the purpose of hoarding money. 

No. 3.— The treasury officer is authorized to exchange the Paper Currency notes 
tendered. 

Ij/., — I n satisfaction of Government revenue demand. 

2nd . — In satisfaction of other Government claims. 

3rrf. — ^i^OT the accommodation of traveUors. 

The notes for the above purposes arc at once received and cashed whenever tendered. In 
other cases the treasury officers are allowed discretion whether they may comply with the 
wishes of the applicant or no. In this dustrict, with the exception of very doubtful and rare 
instances, the public have been invariably allowed exchange in cash or notes without delay. 
No complaint of any sort has ever come to iny notice in complying with the wishes of the 
public when preferring an application cither for notes or for cash in exchange for tlie same. 

No. 4}.— I would suggest that notes ho always exchanged when presented. 

No. 6.— I think the present system of circles to be a great drawback in the freo circula- 
tion of the notes. It greatly checks the reception of a Paper Currency by the Native popula- 
tion, and I would do away with it. I prefer the plan of having one universal note for all 
India, to be convertible at all the Government treasuries without any restriction whatever. 
The Natives do not seem to have any confidence in Paper Currency notes at present, and do 
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not like it. They say they cannot (most of them) keep up regular registers of notes received 
and issued by them duly witnessed to be produced as evidence in case of any fraud or decep- 
tion being practised upon them, with a view to bring the charge home to the offender ; or in 
case of any note being destroyed or lost, they cannot give duo notices in the Official Gazettes 
without incurring much unnecessary expense and trouble, and then even with very uncertain 
hope of success. 

Nos. 6 and 7. — Disposed of in No. 5. 

No. 8. — I woiJd propose a note of the value of Rs. 6 on the following grounds 

\ztly, — The generality of the Native community very seldom have necessity in their 
private transactions for more than 4 or 5 rupees. 

— Tliey would have no difficulty in getting their notes exchanged among themselves 
when it would involve comparatively hiss risk of loss than that of a higher value note. 

3r(//y. — Occasions frequently occur for remitting smaller ainouiits. I therefore think that 
a 5-rupco note would be much more appreciated by them than a note of higher value. 

JIo. 9. — Yes, deciilodly. I am of opinion tliat the 5-rupce note would have a larger 
currency than notes of a greater value. 

No. 11. — Not in this district ; but they occasionally do exact discount in other districts. 
T hear the praet icc of exacting discount obtains in all cases of cashing notes. 

No. 12. — ^No, they do not. 

No. 13.— Ditto ditto, aa they lose liooudooan. 

No. 14. — Were a deficiency of silver to occur, application would be made to the 
Accountant General, and cash would cither be received fiom Futtchpore, whence there is a 
pucca road, distant 48 miles, or llumcerporc, distant 3fi miles. 

No. 15. — ^Never. 

No. 16. — Disposed of by No. 15. 

No. 17. — The Govcnimcnt gold inoliur bears an average value of lls. 15 in the local 
bazar here. 

No. 18. — 'J’ho English sovereign bears the .average value of Rs. 10 ; half-sovereign of 
Rs. 5. 

No. 19. — ^The Austnalian sovereign is not known in tliis part of the country. 

No. 20. — The above-mentioned coins generally bear a higher value in the Mofussil 
bazars than in the Presidency. 

No. 21. — The remittance charge from the Presidency towns to the Mofussil is calculatcid 
upon the coins which enhances the price. 

No. 22. — Yes, the people arc fonil of Gold Currency for the puqiosos of ho.arding and 
circulation, espt'cially in cases of going long journeys or pilgi-iinages. 

No. 23. — Yes, they would much like a Gold Currency. 

No. 24. — Goveniment coins of 15, 10, and 5 rupees will very likely find m(jre favor in 
the eyes of the Natives than notes of like v.alue. 

No. 25. — When the Natives have become well accustomed to the circulation of notes, 
the Gold Currency would certainly greatly help the cstablisliment of a Pa2)er Currency. 

. No. 26. — ^Y es, under the circumstance stated in the hist answer. 

No. 27. — ^The shroffs and dealers prefer Silver and Gold Currencies, — the former, because 
they suffer loss on account of tlic stoppage of hoondee transiictions, and the latter, because 
they cannot obtain money readily when required in exchange for notes. 

No. 28.— Yes, it does. The Natives examine its purity by heating a poi-t.ion of it cut off 
for the purpose, unless it bears a Government stamp, when they jiccept it as gcnuiuc. 

No. 29.~yes, they are. 
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No. S0.~Th6 folloiinng are the names of the gold mohuts current in the neighbouring 
bazars:—* 


1. 

Moorehedabadee Jalose 19 

Hr. 

... 10 

A. 

12 

8. 

Bonarasco 

Kb. 
... 16 

A. 

12 

2. 

Jeyporeo 

MabomedHhahee ... 

... 16 

0 

9. 

Akbiirabadee ... 

... 16 

15 

3. 

... 16 

0 

10. 

Gwaliorce ... ... 

... 16 

0 

4. 

Shabjchaiioo 

... 16 

4 

11. 

Blninit{)Ooreo ... 

... 16 

8 

6. 

Lucknow ... ... 

Furruclcabadee 

... 16 

8 

12. 

Knlabuiideo ... 

... 16 

4 

6. 

... 16 

0 

13. 

Moorabedabadeo .Tudecd 

... 17 

8 

7. 

Nujcobabobco Delhi ... 

... 16 

8 

14. 

Govcrumcrit gold luobur 

... 14 

12 


No, 31. — ^No, they do not pass for Intrinsic value. 

No. 32. — ^Thcy bear an ai-tificial valiio. according to their respective denominations, and 
also as proceeding from certain Native States. 


From the Deputy Commmioner of Baraitch 

No. 1. — Government currency notes arc not readily received, and never at their full 
value. They arc always at a discount. 

No, 2. — The reason of their being at a discount is that they arc not cashed at Gov- 
ernment treasuries. 

No. 3. — Officers in charge of Oovcrnmciit treasuries are permitted to cash a limited 
amount of notes of travellers. Notes can always and readily bo obtained for cash at Gov- 
ernment treasuries. 

No. 4. — No further facilities are necessary for distributing notes in exchange for cash. 
But if notes wore payable on demand at every treasury, they would circulate much more 
freely. 

No. 6. — I consider that the present arrangement of circles is npt well calculated to 
promote the reci^ptioii of a Paper Currency by the Native population. 

Nos. (j and 7. — I would prefer the plan of one univci’sal note for all Imlia, and I tliink 
the treasuries at wljicli the jiote is coiivertiblc should be numerous. Tho Natives will never 
have full confiilciice in a Paper Curroiicy unless the notes arc easily convertible at par in any 
part of tlu; country. 

No. 8. — A note of ilio value of 5 rupees is not necessary; a gold coin of that value 
would be much more useful. 

No. J) — No, 1 do not think it would. 

No. 10. — Notes are used a good deal for purposes of remittance. 

No. 11. — Discount is alvways (’xact(»d by bankers and otluirs in cashing notes. 

No. 12. — There is no instance known here of notes liaving been purchased at a discount 
for tho purpose of being sent to bead quarters of circles of issue. 

No. 13. — Bankers prefer hooudees to notes as a rule. 

No. 14.— If the silver reserve became low, application would be made to Gondah treasury, 
44 miles, or to Lucknow, 72 miles ; good roads to both places, but no rail. 

Nos. It'S and 16. — Our indents for notes have always boon promptly complied with. 
The notes only once ran short, but this was owing to a largo number having been taken for 
remittance to the Punjab. 

' No. 17.— Tho Government gold mohur sells on an average at 15 rupees. 

Nos. 18, 19, 20, and 21. — ^Tbo Englisli and Australian sovereigns are not current here. 

No. 22. — ^The people are fond of gold for the purposes of hoarding and circulation.. 

Nor 23. — Gold Currency would be popular and is veiy much rcciuircd. 

No. 24.— Gold coins would bo preferred to notes. 
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No. 25.— -I do not think a Gold Currency would help the establishment of a F^perCur- 
reiicy. If notes are not convertible at Government treasuries^ the gold would displace the 
Paper Currency. 

No. 26.— No^ I . do not see how it would assist in any way. 

No. 27.— Shroifs would prefer a Gold and Silver Cuitency. Notes are not much in favor. 

No. 28. — ^Bar gold does circulate. The receiver always takes the gold to a sonar for 
examination before accepting it. 

No. 29. — ^Native gold mohurs are used a good deal. They are prefen’ed to Government 
niohurs because the gold is purer. 

No. 30. — Ruldar^ Muksoodabadi^ Zurub of Dclhi^ Qoonia^ Jeyporec, MahomedshaheCf 
and Lucknow. 

No. 31. — They pass for intrinsic value ; and 

No. 32. — Do not bear an artificial value according to name ; some gold mohurs are more 
prized than others, but only on account of their being of purer gold. 


From the Assistant Commissioner in charge of the Treasury ^ Bassein^-^dated the liih March 1866. 

I Iiavc the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your Circular, calling for replies to cer- 
tain questions regarding the Paper Currency, and beg to reply as follows 

No. 1.— No, they are scarcely known among the Native community. 

No. 2. — They are not depreciated; they are not generally current for reason No. 1. 

No. 3. — Currency notes arc not received at this treasury except on account of revenue. 

^o. 4. — ^That authority be given to cash notes to the value of 2 lakhs of rupees at this 
treasury. 

No. 5.— No. * 

No. 6. — I would recommend offices of sub-issue. 

No. 7. — One universal note, convertible at the Presidency towns and at all district 
treasuries. Consequent on the ignorance of the Natives of this country on most matters, 
they will not comprehend the reasons why notes arc convertible only at certain treasuries 
aud not at others. As they become gradually enlightened, restrictions would bo understood. 

No. 8. — Yes, it would bo more convenient to the generality. 

No. 9. — Yes, as above. 

No. 10. — ^J'hcre arc no Native shroffs and bankers in this district. 

No. 11. — As above. 

No. 12. — Ditto. 

No. 13. — Ditto. 

No. 14. — ^No rail, no road ; communication by boat ; application would bo made to 
Ramgoori. 

No. 15.— No. 

No. 16. — As above. 

No. 17.— Rs. 16. 

No. 18.— Rs. 11. 

No. 19.— Rs. 10-8. 

No. 20.— The circumstances of this district and British Burmah are so different from 
Bengal that the question cannot be answered. The Burmese are extremely partial to gold, 
and pay Rs. 23 to 25 per tickal for Chinese leaf-gold. 

No. 21. — ^As above. 

No. 22. — ^Tlie Natives are veiy fond ”of wearing gold ; there are hardly any so poor as 
not to have at least a gold ring. The cultivators of the soil used to wear silverj but as they 
are becoming comparatively wealthy, they have turated to gold. 
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No. 23.— I have no doubt they would. 

No. 24. — Gold coins would find more favor. 

No. 26. — Gold would greatly help, even now. 

No. 26. — It would assist. 

No. 27. — No shroffs or dealers in currency in Bassein. 

No. 28. — ^No bar gold circulates, but there are numerous goldsmiths and assayers who 
could test gold and do so. Before Pegu was acquired by the British, they tested silver con- 
tinually. 

No. 29. — No. 

No. 30. — As above. 

No. 31.— When sold, they pass for intrinsic value. 

No. 32. — ^No, the Burmese know gold only according to its intrinsic value. 


From the Collector y Beerhhoom, — dated the \^ih March 1866, 

With reference to your Circular dated 16th ultimo, I have the honor to forward herewith 
the answers to the queries therein referred to. 

I regret to say that my absence on tour has prevented my sending the answers as early 
as I wisheyd. 

No. 1. — Government cuiTcncy notes up to Rs. 50 arc readily received and paid away 
by the Native community at their full value in their private transactions. 

No. 2. — When notes of a higher denomination have to be changed for cash in the bazars, 
the bankers chai’ge at the rate of 1 per cent, discount. 

No. 3. — The practice in this treasuiy is for the treasurer to have in his keeping a cer- 
tain number of notes of small denomi nations, which he is retpiired to exchange at par on 
dcmaml. The notes of a v.alue higher than Rs. 50 are in the keeping of the officer in 
charge of the trca.sury. On application to him they may readily be obtained. 

Nos. 4 to 7. — T think that, for the present, these facilities are sufBcient. If it were 
fo\ind that the sy.stcm required further fostering, the agency of the abkarcc darogiihs might 
be brought into requisition, notes being sent to them to exchange on demand. This, how- 
ever, would hinder the action of the natural agency, which must be by means of the Native 
bfinkers and money-changcr.s. I sliould recommend one note for all India. Tlicrc may be 
advantages connected with the system of separate notes for each circles but I do not think 
they can be sufficient to counterbalance the shaken confidence and hesitation caused by the 
introduction into a district of notes that arc found to be inconvertible at the local treasury. 
Notes of the Allahabad .and Lahore circles liave, to my knowledge, found their way even into 
this remote district, and the inconvenience the holders of them have incurred has not assisted 
in establishing a Paper Currency in the confidence ami liking of the Natives.” 

No. 8. If there is no prospect of a Gold Currency, I would advocate the issue of a 

5-rupee note, but with a gold coin of Rs. 5 value, a note of corresponding value would 
be useless. 

No. 9.— I do not think the 5-nipee note would have a larger cuiTcncy than other notes. 
Certainly, not immediately, for, in their every-day transactions, the poorer classes would 
prefer silver. 

No. 10. Notes are beginning to be used by the Native bankei-s and shroffs for the pur- 

pose of romittanca 

No. 11. — In cashing notes of large value, it is the custom for Native bankers to charge 
a small discount 

No.- 12. — I hear that, at the sudder station, shroffs and bankers make a practice of buy- 
ing notes at a discount for the purpose of remittance ; but this is not done to any great extent 
in the towns situated in the interior of the district. 

2 s 
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No. 13.— The Native bankers in the interior generally prefer hoondees for the purpose 
of remittance. At the suddcr station, where notes are easily to be had, they prefer notes. 

Na 14.— As telegraph and rail communication exist between this station and Calcutta^ 
I would Jipply to the Accountant General of Bengal. Treasure despatched from Calcutta 
could reach this station in ten hours ; from Burdwan it could be procured in about seven hours. 

No. 15. — On one occasion our whole stock of notes, amounting to Rs. 17,270, were 
paid away in one day, and 1 was unable to meet the public demand till my next indent was 
complied with. This ofl&ce has been backwartl in making indents for notes, as there was an 
impression that the Accountant General was averse to supplying local treasuries liberally 
with notes, lest tliey should be used as means of remittance to the detriment of the money 
order department. 

No. 16. — On one occasion, an indent for Bs. 12,300 was answered by a supply of 
6,300 rupees* worth of notes. No reason was given for not supplying the whole indent. 

JTo. 17. — The average value of the Government gold mohur in the bazar here is Rs. 15-4. 

Nos. 18 and 19. — English and Australian sovereigns are unknown in this district. 

No. 20. — Sovereigns being unknown here, I cannot exactly say how their price is, as 
compared with the price in the Presidency towns. I should think they w'^ould fetch a better 
price here than in Calcutta. 

No. 21. — My reason for saying so is, that the demand for gold in the Mofussil, for the 
purpose of hoarding and of making into jewelleiy, is considerable. 

No. 22. — At present, the Natives are so fond of gold for the purposes of hoarding that 
its circulation is much impeded. 

No. 23. — The Natives would certainly like a Gold Currency, but the Government must 
be prepared in tlie first outset for a very considerable absorption of gold coin. 

No. 24.— Tlic precious metals arc, I prosiimo, always preferable to notes up to the pfunt 
that they are not cumbersome. I presume, therefore, that gold coins of 15, 10, and 5 rup(?es 
would be more likely to find favor in the eyes of the Natives than notes of like value. 

No, 25. — I do not quite understand this question. If the Paper Currency is to he 
issued by the Government, I do not see how traders are to be induced or cuiiipelled to liohl 
the reserve of gold necessary to maintain confidence in tlio j)ap(ir. It would be necessary 
that such reserve be kept at the local tn;asuri(»s. If it is in contemplation to allow traders 
to form banks and issue notes, fis is now done by the Bank of Scotlaml and jirovincial banks 
in England, moans would liavc to be taken to oblige such persons to hold an adequat e reserve 
of the precious metal In either case, gold, as being less cumbnius than silver, would form a 
more convertiUe and, tlicrcfore, more popular rjesei*ve, and would so far assist in the establish - 
nieut of a Paper Currency, 

No. 26. — I do not see how a Gold Currency would a/tgisl in ensuring the convertibility 
of a note, but it would render its convertibility less troublesome. 

No. 27. — I believe, from all I can learn, that a Gold, Silver, and Note Currency would 
be acceptable to the l.Mrge shrofis. But in this rural district there are so few large finns that 
• it is difficult to ascertain this point satisfixctorily. 

No. 28. — Bar gold is not a medium of circulation. It is bought and sold like any other 
commodity, and is t(»sted by means of a toucli-stuuc. 

No. 29.— Native gold mohurs are not used in the neighbourhood as a means of currency. 

No. 30. — The gold mo]iur.s obtainable in this district are the Government, the Joy- 
nogorec, the Moorshedabadee, and the Akbaree. 

No. 81. — They pass for intiinsic value. The cpiality of the gold in each different mohur 
is well known. The Joynogoroe mohur, although not weighing a tolah, sells lor Rs. 17 
The Goveniment mohur, although weigliing a full tolah, fetches only Rs. 15-4. 

No. 32. — This diftbrenco is owing to the known relative value of the gold, not to any 
artificial value arising from their denomination. 
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From the Collector of Belffaumr^^ted the 26 th March 1 806. 

I have the honor to submit my replies to the questions contaiiieil in your Circular dated 
16th February last. 

No. 1. — Qovemment cuiTcncy notes are very seldom received and paid away by the 
Native community at their full value in private monetary transactions. 

No. 2. — ^The reason for their depreciation, apart from the natural dislike whicli 
uneducated classes have for paper money, is the difficulty exi)ericnced in cashing the notes at 
the public treasuries. The rate of discount charged by Native bankers varies from 4 
to 8 annas per cent, according to the market rate of bills. 

No. 3.— ^Currency notes are only cashed in the public treasuries at the siidder station 
to a limited extent^ and only at places where there are no branch banks jicting as agents 
for the currency. Notes, however, arc readily issued to any extent at the sudder station* 
and are received in payment of the public revenue. 

No. 4. — ^The present facilities arc certainly not sufficient to give the Native community 
confidence in the possession of paper money, and the only means of establishing such con- 
fidcnce is to afford every facility for the exchange of the currency note at specified public 
treasuries in each district. 

Jlo. 5, — Assuming that it is the desire of the Commission to ascertain what is most 
likely to further the important object of establishing a Paper Currency in the confidence and 
liking of the Natives, without any particular reference to the ultimate inconvenience and 
expense which may be incurred by Goveniuient, 1 am of opinion, in reply to questions 5, C, 7, 
that the plan of having one universal note for all India, to be convertible at certain specified 
treasuries, is most preferable. The main object is to induce the Natives to look upon 
the note in the snme light as the rup(5c, viz., tlmt it is current and receivable whenever used 
or preseiitcil. The present arrangement of circles, with a separate note for each circle, and 
the plan of incnjasiiig the number of circles (retaining thcj plan of a separate note for cacli 
circle), is cahailated to bewilder the Native mind, and dispid the notion of the universality 
of the note which it is desiralilo to e.'^tahlish. Transactions, small and great, take place, 
moreover, between persons residing in different circles, and siicli transactions, as com- 
munications arc improved and trade extends, are likely to increase, and it is desirable that, both 
for the convenience of travedha-s ami of persons making remittances, the convertibility of 
the note .should not ho obstructed by any such restrictions: as mmt occur from .there being 
separate notes for different circles. I may mention, however, that in tlies(* cotton-growdng 
districts, wluwe there are no railways, and where the communications with the Presidency 
are not always open, some possible inconvenience and expense may frequently occur from 
the reserve of silver running short, and that during a season when there is a great demand 
for money for the purchase of cotton or other article of produce which is in much request, 
very large remittances may be made in notes from tbe Presidency, which it wall be the duty 
of the treasuries here to meet, and which would certainly soon exhaust the reserve of silver, 
which often is hardly sufficient for current expenses. This would, of course, entail very consi- 
derable expense on the Government in making remittances of silver from the Presidency. 

Nos, 8 and 9. — Possibly a 5-nipoe note might have a larger currency than notes of a 
greater value ; but as a Paper Currency is miirely supplemental to the Silver Currency, I would 
confine it to tlie larger amounts, and would not extend it to so small a sum. 

No. 10. — Notes are but seldom used by shroffs and Native bankers for purposes of 
remittance. When bills on Bombay happen to be at a premium, they arc sometizhes used, 
but not othe^ise. 

No. 11.*— Shroffs and Native bankers very seldom cash notes, but when they do so, it is 
invariably at a discount. 

Nos. 12 and IS.— No. 
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No. 14. — Such a contingency as that supposed in this question has never yet arisen ; 
but should the silver reserve run short, the nearest route by which I should reinforce the 
reserve would be by Bombay vid Vingorla, which is reached partly by road and partly by 
steamer ; I sho\ild apply for funds to Her Majesty’s Treasury at Bombay. 

Nos. 15 and 16. — Tliis treasury has never been unable to meet the public demand for 
Paper Currency in consequence of my indents for notes not having been complied with. 

No. 17. — The Government gold mohur is not met with in these districts. 

No. 18. — ^The English sovereign bears the average value of Rs. 10-5. 

No. 19. — The Australian sovereign is not met with. 

Nos. 20 and 21. — sovereign bears a higher value in Mofussil bazars than in the 
Presidency towns on account of the expense ami risk in conveying it up-country, of its 
comparative scarcity, and of the demand that there is for it for conversion into ornaments. 

No. 22. — The people are decidedly fond of gold. It is hoarded by some Native shroifs 
and bankers as a reserve, and by others in the shape of ornaments. 

No. 23. — The Natives would take readily to a Gold Currency. 

No. 24.— And as long sis the Paper Currency is not freely in circulation and the notes 
convertible, would be preferred. When the Paper Currency is fairly established, the notes 
might be preferred in cases when persons wished to make small remittances. 

No. 25. — In the event of a Gold Currency, the shroffs would always keep a reserve in hand. 

No. 26. — A Gold Currency would assist the outlying treasuries in ensuring the converii- 
hility of the note as being easier of carriage and more portables ; it could bo transported to 
districts where the reseiwe in the treasuries run short. 

No. 27. — At present the large shroffs prefer a Silver Currency. They are preictically 
unacquainted with a Gold or Paper Currency. 

No. 28.— Bar gold is in circulation in this district ; its purity is ensured by a mark being 
stamped on it, and recourse is freely had to the touch -stone to t(?st its purity. 

No. 29.-— Native gold mohurs arc not used by Natives as a means of currency. 

No. 30. — But the following gold mohurs arc to be found iu the district : — 
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Nos. 31 and 32.— The first and third arc valued at their intrinsic value: the 
second, Akhurce, has an ai-tificial value, as it is supposed to have been struck in the time 
of Akbur tlic Great, and its possession is supposed to protect its wearer from the effects of 
enchantment. 


tie Depvly CoUeetor in charge of the Treasury, BeUary, — dated the 8th June 1866. 

I have the honor to annex replies to the several queries on the working of Act XIX of 
1861, for providing a Government Paper Currency, proposed in your Circular of 16th Febru- 
ary last. 

]^o. 1. — ^Thcrc is always a moderate demand for currenry notes on tho part of the 
TOCT'-anti le Native community who have dealings with parties at the Presidency. It wa^ 
however, very great when the demand for cotton was so large owing to the failure of the 
supply from America, so much so that currency notes for a lakh of rupees were disposed of 
within a day after their receipt from tho Presidency. But this 1 admit is an extraoidinaiy 
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demand under extraordinary circumstances ; but taking all things into consideration, I am 
led to believe that Government currency notes meet with a fair sale at par, and sometimes 
even at a premium. 

No. 2. — Answered in the above paragraph. 

No. 3. — ^The restrictions hitherto in force to the free cashing of currency notes at the 
treasury are completely removed ; but due regard is paid in seeing that the treasury is not 
drained of its specie. 

No. 4. — Yes; as currency notes are freely cashed and as freely purchased from the 
treasury, I do not consider that any further facilities are needed to ensure their free 
circulation. 

Nos. 5, 6, and 7. — One great object to be desired is to impress the Native public with 
conftdenco in making use of a Paper Currency, as otherwise they would hesitate entrusting 
their monetary transactions to that medium. Now, I am of opinion that so long as there 
are restrictions (though to a modified extent) to their free circulation, as would be the 
case if the circles referred to in queries 5 and 6 are to be carried out, there will, in addi- 
tion to the want of confidence referred to above, be the delay in exchanging notes for 
specie, and vice vered, if notes can only be cashed in certain circles. This drawback, I am 
induced to believe, judging from the success that has attended the issue of the former Madras 
bank notes and of the subsequent currency notes, will be completely removed if one uni- 
versal note, as proposed in query 7, be adopted. It would inspire Native speculators with 
the safiie confidence as they have in the Madras rupee. None take exception to it, because 
they see it universally current in India, which, judging from the Native character, would never 
have been the c;isc if a separate kind of coinage were in use iu each province. At least, 
whatever atlvantages there may be in having circles of issue, I am confident that the Native 
public will not at present appreciate it. 

No. 8. — It would be of great advantage to have a note of the value of 5 rupees to those 
who may have occasion to remit small sums. Applications are frequently received for trans- 
fer receipts for smaller sums tliaii 10 rupees, whic?h, according to the J^ill Rules, is the low- 
est amount for which a transfer receipt could be drawn at present. ^J'lie transfer receipt is 
more or less of an official character, as no one is eligible to remit raornjy through tliat medium 
except ho bo iu Government employ. Now, a o-riipee currency note would much facilitate 
rcniittjinces, especially among the poort;r ordci-s, who liave now recourse to postage labels, 
which arc sold at a di.scount by the party to whom they are sent. There is another dis- 
advantage ill making remittances by ineati.s of postage labels, that they cannot he readily 
made use of, except they are for such values as I an anna or 1 anna which, in Jiouses of 
business, would be useil for postage ; but when such remittances are made to private imli- 
viduals, tliey have not such f^icilities for disposing of them, and therefore a o-nipco note 
would be readily made use of. 

No. 9. — Yes, for the reasons stated in the preceding paragraph. 

No. 10.- Ye.s. 

No. Ifl. — Yes, as a rule. 

No. 12. — Yes. 

No. 13. — The note is generally had recourse to in large monetary speculations of the 
kind referred to in the reply to query 1 ; but where other media of rcTnittances, such as 
lioondces, &c., are available, they would bo preferred, because there is no remedy against the 
loss arising from the abstraction or loss of notes whose value cannot (as in the case of 
lioondces it may) be recovered. With this immunity from loss there arises the difficulty of 
procuring them. Hooudees are not easily available to the public, being more or less conhiied 
to private transactions, and where, they are, it is only at a premium. 

No. 14. — ^Tlie treasuries nearest to Bellary are, — ^Bangalore, Cuddapah, and Kumool. 
To the two former stations there are railroads from the Presidency, but none to this 
station bom any of the above places. If silver runs low at this treasury, the Accountant 
General is applied to, who arranges for supplying the cash needed either by directing the 
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surplus cash to bo scut from any of the above-named places, in which case the cash is sent by 
cart and occupies from 10 to 15 days in transit, or tho required amount is sont by rail, either 
to Cuddapah or Bangalore (150 and 200 miles distant from this station), and arrangements 
are then made by the authorities at those places to forward the remittances as shown above. 

No. 15. — On one occasion, during the great demand for cotton, my indents for currency 
notes were submitted to tho Accountant General, who, before complying with the indent, 
called upon me for information with regard to tho demand. I forward copy of that letter 
(No. 34>53, dated 9th December 1864) for your information as to the reasons assigned by tho 
Accountant General for not fully complying with my indent. 

No. 16. — This question has been answered in the preceding paragraph. 

No. 17.— Rs. 15. 

No. 18.— Rs. 10. 

No. 19.— Rs. 9-14. 

No. 20. — ^Those coins bear a higher value in the Mofussil than they do at tho Presidency, 
owing to the demand for them not being so great as in Prc.sidcncy towns, in consequence of 
which they are not as easily obtained as in the Prc.sidcncy, and to the risk which speculators 
wouM have to incur in thoir carriage from the Presidency into the Mofussil. 

No. 21. — This question is answered in the above paragraph. 

No. 22.— Yes. 

No. 23. — Yea. 

No. 24. — Yes, Natives have a greater predilection for gold as possessing an intrinsic 
value, than they have for the note which has merely a reprosontativo value. 

No. 25.— Yes. 

No. 26.— Yes. 

No. 27. — Silver, gold, and paper. 

No. 28. — Yes, its purity is ensured by purchasoi*s testing it in fire, so that the smallest 
particle of alloy is immediately discovered by the metal becoming black. 

No. 29. — ^Yea. 

No. 30. — ^'riie following are those wliicb are most commonly in circulation 


Akbar mobur = from 16 to 16 J Rupees. 

HydrabaJ — „ 15i to 15J do. 

Zulfukar = 15 Rupcjcs. 

Badursba ~ 17 do. 


No. 31. — This (piestion is answered in the above paragraphs, and the value, written 
o[)posito to each denomination of coin, is said to be its intrinsic value. 

No. 32. — These coins are not current, so that they are purchased or sold according to 
weight. 

From the Dejwtjf Auditor and Accountant Oenerol, Fort St, George, to the Dcpvh/ Collector in 
chanje of Treaenry, Ikllaryy — No, 3453, dated the Qih December 18(54. 

Previous to (jomplying with your indent for cuiTcncy notes, dated 30th ultimo, I have 
the honor to rpque.st that you will inform me, if possible, whether tin; notes in question are 
intended for circulation in your district, or for remittance to Madras, to be there exchanged 
for silver. It seems obvious to me, from the unprecedented demand for notes at this particular 
time, when merchants have to make their remittances to Madras, that the notes are required 
solely on the latter account, and if such he tho case, I beg to remark that the Government of 
India have distinctly pointed out that the object of tho Paper Curreney is to ''provide a cheap 
" and convenient circulation, and not to furnish individuals with the means of making their 
" remittances at tlic public expense." 

1 need hardly point out to you that the indiscriminate and wholesale issue of currency 
notes to parties merely requiring them for the purposes of remittance, must necessarily cause 
both inconvenience and e:q)ense to the Government, as it brings silver to your treasoxy, where 
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it U not required, and from whence it has to be conveyed at considerable expense to Madras 
and it at the same titno withdraws an equal amount of specie from the bank, where money is 
much needed and especially at the present time. 


I would remark, tnoreover, that the issue of currency notes for (he purpose above mentioned 
is a direct interference with the Icj^iiiinatc exchanjL'C operations of your district, as it cannot 
be doubted that there are soiicurs and others who are os willinfj, as they are able, to grant to 
traders bills on Madras, provided that they can obtain for them their full market value, and I 
have no doubt whatever in my own mind that it is solely with tlu* view of evading the premia 
chargeable on such bills, you have now received so many ai)pli(fations for notes. I cannot, 
however, admit that ilic merchants have any right to expect that the OoviMiimcnt should bear 

the cost and risk of the remittances inailc by them, and 1 request, 
therefore, that you will revisit your indent,* and apply fur such notes 
only as may seem to you needed for circulation in your district. 


• Herewith returned. 


From the iJeputy Collector of Benares y~da ted the IMh March 1866. 

I have tlie liorior to submit, for the informatiou of the Commission assembled for the 
pui-pose of irujuiriiig into and reporting on the operation of Act XJX of* 1S61, the following 
replies to the queries contained in your Circular of the 16th ultimo : — 

No. 1. — Government currency notes are seldom received and paid away by the Natives 
of this district at their full value. 

No. 2, — From the answers of tbose whom I have consulted on the subject, I gather 
that the refusal on the part of the Governmout Twiasury \nirc to cash notes is the principal, 
if not the only, reason for their deprociation. The rate of discount is generally gov(.‘rned 
by tlie state of the money market, but it seldom exceeds Rs. 2 per cent., or falls below 
1 rupee. Notes of the Allahabad circle being received by Govermnont in sati.sfactioii of 
their demands, sell at a lower rate of discount than those of otlicr circles. 

No. 3. — Notes are always procurable from the Government Treasury in exeljange of 
silver, but they are never cashed, save notes for small sums when presented by travellers 
Our stock of notes is much more thnn what wo actually need with reference to tJiu demand 
■vve have for tliem. 

Nos. t to 7. — The presemt arrangement of circles, with ;i. .separate note for (vneh circle, 
has this disadvantage. Notes belonging to one circle are not cuiTent in the otliers ; and so 
long as this state of things exists, notes will be little u.sed in making remittances from oti(» 
station to another. Thousands of rape<‘.s are daily remit ted from this to Calcutta and 
from Calcutta to this by moans of booridees ; and if notes of the Calcutta circle were 
payable from this treasury, as also of this ciiele from Cahuitta, tii .y would replace tli^, 
hooudees to a certaiu extent. The plan of increasing tlie number of cirelcKS is open to the 
same objection. I would have a single de.seription of note throughout India, making it 
convertible on demand, not only at the Pre.siileney towns nrnl s(‘ats of local Govorumeiits, 
but also at the head quarters of revoniic divisions. I would also suggest that authority bo 
given to other treasuries generally to cash notes to such an extent as would not interfere 
with the ordinary wants of their own districts. 

Nos. 8 and 9. — Hundreds of rupees arc sent from this to Calcutta by postage labels 
on account of printing charges, price of books, subscriptions for iieAvspapers, and family re- 
mittances, and people would gladly use notes for Rs. 5 for the purpose, and these would have 
a wider circulation and a larger currency, and I would have them convertible at every trea- 
sury.— See rejilies to queries 4 to 7. 

No. 10. — Veiy seldom I suppose. I have not been able to trace out one instance. 

No. 11. — Yes, it is invariably the practice of Native bankers to exact discount in cashing 
notes. 

. No. 12. — ^Thcre are no bankers hero that I know of who do so. 

No. 13. — ^No, they do not prefer notes to boondees, as notes arc not cashed at this 
tareasuiy. 
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No. 14— Wheu my cash balance runs veiy low, for other reasons than that alluded to, 
I immediately apply to the Accountant General, who always orders the adjacent Goruck- 
pore, Jounpore, and Azimgurh treasuries to send me their surplus. There is no railway 
between Benares and these stations. Currency notes arc not cashed to any great extent at 
this treasury. 

Nos. 13 and 16.— This treasury has never failed to meet the public demand for Paper 
Currency. 

No. 17.— Rs. 1412. 

No. 18. — Rs. 9-14. 

No. 19.— Es. 9-14. 

Nos. 20 and 21. — No, they do not generally boar a higher value here than in the Presi- 
dency towns. 

No. 22. — ^Thc people are fond of gold for the purposes of ornaments, but not for hoard- 
ing and circulation. 

No. 23. — 1 think they would not, os the least abrasion would cause it to be sold at a 
discount. 

No. 24. — Yes, gold coins of Bs. 16, 10, and 5 will find more favor than notes. 

No. 25. — 1 do not think that a Gold Currency will afford any aid to the establishment 
of a Paper Currency. 

No. 26. — Very little silver, I think, would have the preference. 

No. 27. — I am of opinion that silver would have the preference, as it could be easily 
changed, and would bo of smaller value than notes or gold. 

No. 28. — Gold is only used for ornaments. 

No. 29. — Native gold mohurs arc not used as a currency ; they are preferred to the 
English gold mohur for the sake of making ornaments. 

No. 30, — 1, Jeyporoe ; 2, Moorshedabadco ; 3, Akbarec ; 4, Dukhunoe, 5, Pootlee '» 
6, Tilla; 7, Nepalee ; 8, Mudur Mulee ; 9, Charyaree ; 10, Delhi ; 11, Lucknowee. 

Nos. 31 and 32. — ^They bear an artificial value according to their respective denomina- 
tions, but it exceeds very little their intrinsic value. 

The delay in sending this in has taken plat^e on account of my waiting for the opinion 
of the Ag(*nt, Bank of Bengal, at this station, on the subject, which, however, 1 have not 
been favored with yet. 


From the Officer in charge of the Treasarg, Bhang uljwrCf — dated the lOth March 1866. 

No. l.-No. 

No. 2. — Difficulty of cashing notcis at local treasury. The discount varies from 2 annas 
to 1 rupee per cent, acconling to circumstances. The average cannot be fixed. 

No. 3. — (1), In exchange for silver, notes are given without reserve ; (2), notes are only 
cashed in small sums, as convenience to private parties and travellers in cases where the casli 
balance is not materially affected by such disbursement. 

No. 4. — No ; abolish ail restrictions as to cashing notes at Government treasuries, and 
notes will circulate freely. 

No. 5. — No. The objections arc, — (1), many merchants resident in this circle of issue, 
have branch establishments in, or carry on tra<lo with persons living in, anotfior circle, e, </., 
between Bhaugulpore and Mirzaporc there is great commerce, and consequently remittances 
are frequently required to bo sent from one place to the other. Notes are useless for such 
purpose, or, at all events, are seldom or never used ; for, if A of Bhaugulpore semds a Bengal 
currency note to B at Mirzaporc, B cannot get it cashed at the Mirzaporc Treasury, and 
returns it to the sender, f 2), a note of one circle lost in another circle cannot be readily 
traced. The issuing authorities of one circle afford no facilities foi Ihe recoveiy of lost 
notes of another circle. In endeavouring to trace notes of one circle in another, confusion 
would nocessai'ily arise from the numbers used in one circle being different from those of 
another. (3), the numbers and designation of notes are in English. A Native who is igno- 
rant of that language, when a note is brought to him has uo means at hand for learning of 
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what circle it is, or its number; all he can know is, that it a certain value, the 
amount being stated in the vernacular of the circle of issue, as wis ofii English. In the 
event of its being lost, he is helpless to trace it. 

No. 6. — No, the objections are the same as above. 

No. 7. — One universal note, convertible without restricton at any Government tretisury, 
would find most favor with the Natives, and would readily circulate. 

No. 8. — ^Yes, on the ground of its convenience in small monetary transactions. It will 
be a long time before the lower class of people readily take to Notes ; the smaller the notes, 
the sooner this time will arrive. 

No. 9.— Yes. 

No. 10. — Yes, notes of large value, when they can get them ; but tlicy cannot always 
get a supply. The treasury stock is soon exhausted, aiwl great delay always occurs in gt;t- 
ting it replenished. Except from the treasury, they have no other means of obtaining notes 
at any moment, as they do not readily circulate. 

No. 1 1. — Yes, in all cases where the cashing is for the convenience of the holder. 

No. 12. — Yes, when they get the chance; but that is sclduiii. 

No. 13. — In the ctise of notes of high value on tlie ground of cheapness. 

No. 14. — Ai)plicatioii is made to the Accountant General, Calcutta, between which place 
and this there is railway communication. 

No. 15.— Yes. 

No. 1(). — None. 

No. 17. — None in the baxar; some now and then are l)rought from Calcutta by tra- 
vellers ; the value varies from lls. 1 1-4 to Rs. l.'S according to the demand. They are 
bought up at this price, and are sold at a price varying from Rs. 15 to Rs. 1(5. 

No. 18. — Maluijuns buy jit Rs. 9-12 or Rs. 9-11, and sell at Rs. 10 or Rs. 10-4. 

No. 19. — There are none. 

No. 20.— No. 

No. 21. — No answer necessary. 

No. 22.— Yes, the people only hoard Native coins, not Government ones. 

No. 23. — Yes. 

No. -2 k— Yes. 

No. 25. — 1 Jim iiiiahle to give a definite opinion on this point. 

No. 2(5. — Yes. 

No. 27. — They tliink notes a good institution so long as no restrictions are placed in 
the way of cashing them at the Government treasuries. They prefer a Silver, Gohl, and 
Pjiper Cnrnuicy. 

No. 28. — No. 

No. 29. — Now and then, hut are chiefly used for hoarding or ornaments. 

No. 30.— Kuldar, coined at Moorshedabad ; Joyuagoree, coined at Joymigorc ; Maliomed- 
slmhee, coined jit Dcllii. 

No. 31. — Only one of them — ilie Kuldar. 

No. 32. — ^The otluT two hear no artificial vjihic. 


iW the OfficiathiQ Collector in charge of the Treasury, Bograh, — dated the 19//S March ISdC. 

I havo the honor to forward replies to the questions contained in your Circular of the 
IGtli ultimo. 

Nos. 1. and 2.— Government currency notes arc received at their full value ; liut the 
Native community in this district prefer cash, except for small amounts. Notes have almost 
always been refused to me by the Accoiuitant General, so thfit the circulation of them is very 
limited. Wlien tliey are available, I believe they are almost exclusively used for sending 
remittances to other districts. 

2U 
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Nos. S and 4.— Notes aro issued for cash without reserve, when there are any in the 
treasury. Notes ore not cashed, except in small quantities, and, in general, as a convenience 
to travellers. The facilities are, in my opinion, very inaufficiont. I would suggest that notes 
be freely supplied to the treasuries ; and that treasury officers bo allowed to cash notes to 
any extent of which their cash balances at the time may iidniit. I cannot, of course, say 
whether this suggestion is capable of being carried out or not; but if it were caiiied out^ 
considerable expense might often bo saved in transfer of treasure. 

Nos. 5, 6, and 7. — I have no data to go upon, and therefore must decline answering 
these questions. 

Nos. 8 and 9. — Notes of 5 rupees would probably be very convenient for poor people 
making remittances. Notes for 20 and 10 rupees arc the most eagerly sought after now. 

No. 10. — Shroffs and Native bankers at present mainly confine themselves to their 
own system of hoondees, but they are glad to get notes when they get the offer ; and if notes 
were always available, I have no doubt they would prefer them. 

No. 11. — They alwa 3 's exact discount, except now and then, when they arc in urgent 
want of Notes. The rate varies according as they want notes or not. 

No. 12.— 'Not, I believe, in this district. 

No. 13. — AiLsworcd above. — See No. 10. 

No. I t. — The nearest treasury is at llungpore, 72 miles off. Dinagepore is aImo.st 
equally near; and there aro others atliajshahye and Pubua. The first-named treasuries are 
connected with Bograh by good country roads. 

No. 15.— Yes. 

No. 16. — ^'Fhe reason as.signed was, that this being an out-of-the-way treasury, difficult 
of acce.s.s, and also one at which the cash balances are always largo, it ouglit rather to cash 
notes, which, however, is forbidden by the treasury rules. 

No. 17.— Rs. 16. 

No.s. 18 and 1 9. — Sovereigns are unknown licrc. 

Nos. 20 and 21. — I have no means of judging. 

No. 22. — The people are fond of gold for hoarding and for ornaments. I cannot answer 
the question as to circulation. I am told they pref(‘r .silver for hoarding. 

Nos. 23 and 24. — The Natives would like a Gold Currency if in full and free uso;d)ut 
would probably like the coins to be for small values, as 10 and 5 lupees, especially the latter. 
They would prefer the gold to notes for all purposes, except remittances ; and a 5-rupee 
gold coin would probably be very popular. 

No. 25.— Yes, probably. 

No. 26. — am unable to judge. 

No. 27.— Shroffs and dealers w’ould prefer silver and gold to silver alone, and probably 
silver, gold, and paper to anything else. 

No. 28. — Not to my knowledge. 

No. 29. — ^Very little. 

No. 30.— Akburee, Charyoree, and Sooltani. are those known hero. 

Nob. 31 and 32.— They boar an artificial value considerably above their intrinsic value, 
and varying according to the amount of gold in them and the purity of the gold. The gold 
in them is always purer than in the Government gold mohurs. Old gold mohurs also vary 
in value according to the reigns they wore coined in. 
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tho AMutdfit CollecioT in chatge of the Treasury of HoolundHlmhuty'^iaietl the \i^fh 

March 1 860. 

In reply to your Circular dated the 16th ultimo, I have the honor to submit the followiii;^ 
replies to the queries on the subject of the " Government Paper Currency ” 

No. 1. — No, notes are seldom used by Natives in private monetary transactions, and 
certainly not by inhabitants of the rural villages. When they arc so used, 1 should say they 
were never received or paid away at their full value. 

No. 2.— The reason of their dcpnrJation is the dilficuliy of convertibility and the 
immemorijil custom of Native traders ami money-dealers to charge fur changing money of 
pjiy description. The shroffs eliarge a premium for casliing nott.^s of J per coni, average 
rate ; I believe it is not uncommon to charge 1 per cent, and evc,n 2 per cent. The 
depreciation, which always accomparii(;s a system of inconvertible paper money, results also 
from the present partially inconvertible currency. Notes are not liroiiglit to treasury to 
be cashed. The discounters collect them and send thorn to the central offices of issue to 
be discounted, and they must, of course, get a profit for their trouble. 

No. S. — ^Thc officer in charge of ibc trf^iisury goes by the rules of th(‘ Accountant 
General, dated 12th June 1861 and llth November 1861; notes arc seldom brought to the 
treasury to bo discounted, and, since the hist orders, very few have been issued. Tliey were 
previously used to some extent as remittances to Calcutta. 

Nos. 4, 5, 6, and 7. — I do not think the facilities at present afforded for issue and con- 
version of currency notes are at all sufficient to establish the system in the confi<h 3 nce f>f the 
Natives. The majority of Natives do not understand currency notes at all. As soon as 
they receive thdVn they proceed to cash them in case they should lose their value. Notes are 
almost exclusively used jis remittances. Hence notes belonging to other circles come int(» 
this district, and, as they cannot be cashed at thelVeasury, the possessor of the Note is obliged’ 
to get it cashed by a shroff at a loss. The effect of this is, that notes, ovon for purposes of 
remittance, do not supersede houndees. This is not objectionable, iis there is no reason why 
Government should give bills of exchange at their own cost. But it is desirable that travel- 
lers should use notes, and the present, system of circles renders ibo convertibility of notes so 
uncoriairi and attended with so much trouble that Native travellei*s prefer taking hoondees 
wdth them. Assuming the object of Governmont to be two-fold, viz., that tlie notes 
should generally circulate as money and supply its place ; that the notes should circulate 

at their pn^per value, T should propose, 1#^, tliat there be but one circle in each Presidency ; 
2nrf, that the notes be readily convertible at each treasury throughout that Presidency ; ^rd, 
that the rules regarding issue and encashment of currency notes bo explained to all the 
principal merchants in e.acli town and otherwise published. I think that under any system of 
Paper Currency it will be a long time before notes are used in place of money in ordinary 
transactions. It must take time for Natives to get accustonie«l to such a ]iovelty and to leave 
the established groove of hoondees and rupees. Till this comes about, notes will be con- 
stantly presented for encaslimcut, and will be used only for remittances, or by travellers in 
place of hoondees. It follows from this, that the longer difficulties are thrown in the way 
of the convertibility of notes, the longer it will be before the Paper Currency is established 
in the coufidenco of the people. Hence I propose as above. This, if carried out, will restore 
the proper value of notes at and near the sudder treasuries of each district. The bankers 
and merchants, however, in the large towns will still refuse to cash notes at par >vhich they 
must send to the station to realize. If a rule be made that at (?acli tehsil treasury notes !»(' 
convertible, the depreciation of the Paper Currency will at once be still further obviated. 
This I do not now recommend for the simple reason that, till Natives cease to cash notes 
directly they get them, it would be impossible to keep enough money in the tehsils to meet 
all probable demands. In this district, we should have to keep a large treasury at bocundia- 
bad and Khoorjah, there being a much more extensive trade there than at Boolundshuhur. 
1 am aware also that there are difficulties to be met with, if there be but one circle for all 
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notes and notes be convertible on presentation at every treasury. Tliese diiBcultios consist 
in the necessity of keeping a constant reserve to meet the demands. In this district there 
is no doubt that^ under the system I propose, the Khoorjah and Secundrabad merchants 
would receive notes to a considerable amount from Calcutta in payments of goods sent there 
by them. As their payments to zemindars would have to be in cosh, they would at once 
bring the notes for conversion to the sudder treasury, and we might have, and probably 
should have, demands made on us which we could not meet. However, I think there is no 
other method than that I propose for gottiug Natives to trust the notes. The difficulty is to 
provide for the drain on the treasuries i) 0 fore this result is obtained. Up to this time, notes 
have only been used for purposes of remittances, thereby affording the public a means of 
making mom^y at the expense of Government, and but few of the advantages of Paper 
Currency have been realized. In fiict, it would seem that a system of money orders to be 
granted at sudder treaauri(*s at a moderate premium would have the same advantages as the 
present system of notes, and would repay Government some of their expenses. 

Nos. 8 and 9. — I would propose a 5-nipee note on the ground, Ist, that it would pro- 
bably have a larger circulation in ordinary monetary transactions ; 2?^%, because it would 
probably not be so frocpiently converted into cash, and would consecpicntly, to some extent, 
stop the constant drain on the treasury. 

No. 10. — Yes, slirofls and Native bankers hardly ever use notes for any thing else. 

No. 11 . — Yes, the practice T believe to be universal. 

No. 12. — No, I do not think they make a regular husiriess of buying up the notes, at 
least not in this district. They dispose of all the notes they get, and do not use in their 
ordinary course of business by sending them to head (^piarters for emrashment. 

No. 13. — Yest,ecause a note costs them nothing, and a hoondoc generally does. Since 
the last orders (Accountant Geiierals Circular, No. o, dated loth August ISfo), we liavo 
issued very few notes. Previously we issued lls. 10,000 worth in one month to one inercliaut. 

No. 14. — We should apply to Meerut or Allyghur ; we are 40 miles from Meerut, with 
good pucka road ; at present there is no railway communication. The rail ^to Allyghur is 
40 miles from Booluudshuhur. 

No. 15. — No, never. 

No. 17. — The average value T b(*liev(i to 1)(» Rs. 15. 

No. 18. — The avtirage value is Ks. 10, some times over that amount. English sovereigns 
are brought from Delhi, and sold in the bazars for making jewellery. 

No. 19. — Apparently, not known huru. 

Nos. 20 and 21. — I cannot ascertain. 

No. 22. — For honrding, they prefer gold for burying to any other coinage. At present, it 
is not used for circulation, as tlio market rate varit‘s so much. 

No. 23. — Yes, I lliink (ho Natives would like a Gold Cun'oncy. As they say themselves, 
it is sf) easy to hide. This Avith tliem is an impoi-taiit consideration, as they tliink it necessary 
always to keep their money in their own possession, as a provision for troublous times. They 
would like it also for its convenience. They could carry their money in gold much c?asie’* 
Avlieii on a journey. I'hc hooiidee-dealors would object to it for this very reason, because it 
spoils their tra<lo. 

N<j. 2t. — ^They would prefer the gold coins to notes, as they could not bury the latter 
Besides, pjiper is liable to lose its value in the event of a chango of Government. 

No. 25.-- In reply to tins (piestion, one can only make a conjecture. Notes are not 
really in circulation at all lioio, but T sliould say that gold would help the Piipcr Currency in 
course of time, when the laitcjr begi’is to circulate. 

No. 26.— 70f course, gold b'^ing so much easier of carriage would help outlying treasuries 
in securing the convcn-tibility of tlie 

No. 27. — 1 think the shroffs ami money-dealers will like silver best without gold or 
notes. There is nothing which gives so much profit to hoondee-dealers os a system of silver 
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No. 28.— I havo not heard of bar gold circulating in this district. 

No. 29. — No, they are only used for making jewellery and burying. 

No. 30.— Jharshahce, Mahomedshalice, Moorshedabaclee, Lucknow, AlurnsliMliee, ami 
Chehroshace. 

Nos. 31 and 32.— Tho value of gold mohtirs is derived partly from tlicir intrinsic value, 
and partly from tho artificial value arising from the r(‘putMtion the coinage bears for fineness; 
of metal, &c. 

From the Collector of Biutaon, — dated the ^hid March ISfid. 

I have the honor to reply eerialimio the questions put in your Circular of the Kith 
ultimo : — 

No 1. — In tlicsc parts, Government currency notes arc not readily ro(*eived and paid 
away by the Native comniunity at their full value in private monetary transMi-iions, in 
proof of whicli it may be adduced that of Its. 43,1'00 (of which notes valuing lls. JI,Ri() 
were received from the public, and notes valuing Rs. 32,000 fronj tl)c Allaliahad office), 
value of notes received during the past twelve months, only Rs. 39,840 worth have heen 
purchased from tlic treasury, of whicli only Rs. 4, GUO worth were iiurchased by Natives. 

No. 2. — The reason for this depreciation is, that tho Government nolo is not one uni- 
versal to India, nor one that con be cashetl at any Government tn^asiiry ; besides, if lost 
or stolen, no refund of tlic amount of tlic note is allowial, except wliero half of tlio note is 
fortlicoining, and this pa 3 'mc*nt is always olitained with innoli ilifficulty and some expense ; 
whereas if a “lioondee” is lost or stolen in transit, a duplicate is at once obtained and advice 
given accordingly. Discount is charged by all Native bankers and sh rod’s on Government 
currency notes, if tlic value is rcipiired of tliom in cash, and tho rate of discount dilVers 
according to the distance of tho head office of the circle to wliich the note pertains-. 
There is no fixed rate of discount on Government currency notes; in fact, ** hoondocs ’ 
discount cheaper. But tho average rate of discount on Government of India notes is 3 per 
cent.; tliat on the Allalinbad circle note only a few annas per cent., as this last note is 
received into our treasury when teiidoriMl in payment of (.iovernment revenue. 

No. 3. — A suilHaent stock of notes of the Allahabad circle is always kept in llie sikhh/r 
and in the Mofussil treasuries for tho accommodation of tlic public. Any one lias only to 
send money to the trcasur 3 ^ and he gets notes in no time, Siinilarh', notes of the Alla- 
liabad circle for any amount are received in the sudder and mofussil treasuries in liijui- 
dation of the State demand. They are also cashed at the sudder troasuiy to a certain 
extent, but this, of course, depends on tlic number of notes there are in tlic treasury at 
tho time of cashing; the present practice is to cash mdos so long as tlie fixed maximum 
number is not exceeded. Notes of smaller values are also cashed evim when the}’ exceed 
tho maximum number. 

No. 4. — ^No ; these facilities arc not sufficient. A system of cashing all notes at ail 
the Government treasuries should be introduced. 

No. 5.— No ; on the contrary, I think, the present arrangement of circles, witli separate 
notes, retards, instead of furthers, llie oliject aimed at. 1 iwould have only one circle for the 
whole of India, instead of the many circles which wc at present have. 

No. 6. — It would bo a very good arrangement, indeed, if we could establish offices of 
sub-issue at all tbc chief treasuries all over the country, where all notes should be casliod 
on demand. 

No. 7. — I would prefer the plan advocated in my last answer to that of having a note 
convertible only at Presidency towns, and at certain spccilied treasuries, and for the follow- 
ing reasons : — 

4 

1st . — ^The Natives of India are a suspicious race, and, as yet, not so well informed on 
these matters as they might be. They repudiate a note for which ^they cannot get cash in 
exchange at the treasury of their district. 

2 w 
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They aro essentially apathetic, and must have everything brought home to their 
doors. The ju(?sent system of Paper Currency creates, in their minds, both suspicion and 
distrust ; anti tho.se who understand the sj^stom will not be at the trouble to avail tliemsolves 
of it when it is atteiitliHl with so many vexatious delays ; or, if the establishment of the 
offiot's of .*<ul»“isKut3 (advocated in reply to preceding < pi estion) at each of the sudder troa- 
sui-ies be foinul impractitviblc, then T would turn the treasury of the head tpiartcrs of tho 
fiscal tlivision into an office of sub-is.suc, where all notes should be oashed. The present 
arrangement at the sudiler and Mofiissil treasuries of a district to stand good, that is 
to say.— 

n . — All lri‘asnrios situate at the head quarters of the Commissioners* 'divisions to cash 
all not<*s on demand. 

h , — The siulder treasury of a district to receive all notes in liquidation of Government 
demand, and to cash note.s up to a certain maximum number. And, in addition, to cash 
otlier notes if it.s siirplu.s ca,sh balance admits of it. 

— The telisiloc treasuries sliouhl receive all otes in payment of Government demand. 
Tiiey shouM also cash notes under the special orders of the collector of the district in 
which the said tchsils are situate, wliicli orders would not, of course, lx? issued, unless 
tJjo collector saw that his Mofu.ssil trca.surios w'erc in funds to meet the demand. To 
nn.'et an uiie.\pecte<l demand for luoney in exchange for notes at tho divisional treasury, I 
hog to suggest that all surplus cash balance in tho district treasuries subordinate to the 
saiil divisional treasury lu? nuiiitted thereto pcri<Klically. 

8. — I am not in favor myself of a />-rupi?e note. A 5-rup(?e gold inohur would 
be really popular, while a note of that value would not. 

No. 1). — Nnt(?s of a small value would, no doubt, have a greater curri-ncy than those of a 
bigbei- v.nlue. But this system of currcucy wouhl have to spread from large centres and 
towns, and would take years to p(‘rfoet. I am decidedly against its introduction. 

No. 10.'— Never ; unless they can make a little money by tbo transa(;tion in tin* way of 
*li.scount ; as a rule, such notes go begging. 

No. 11. — Invariably. 

No. 12. — They do not lay thorns(‘lvc‘s out to i)uy notes for this specific purpose. On tho 
contrary, if, as is often the case, tlujy have landed property in the di.strict, they prefer, avIicu 
they gel h4)ld of note.s in tlii.s manner, to pay them into tlie treasury in liquidatit)ii of Gov- 
ernment revenue, thii.s, of course, saving ihemsclve.s from tho risk they wouhl incur by send- 
ing tile note to tlie head quarter circle to be caslual. 

No. Iff. — ^No ; because tlicy liave, from time immemorial, boon accu.stomed to tlie u.<e 
of hoondees, and it i.s tluirefore no wond{?r that they sliould jirefer these to notes, 'flu* 
Natives, a.s a rule, are ili.stnistful of any clinnge. 

No. 11;. — Such a contingency has never occurred in this district, nor i.s it ever likely to 
or’cur with llu.‘ present system of Paper Currency. But if it did occur, 1 should apply, in 
tlie first instance', to tlio divi.sional treasury hir funds. Both our own and the siiddei 
divi.-<ioiial treasuries arc .situate on the ltuhilcun<l trunk road, which is metalled throiiglioiit 
in rliis Division. If 1 did not get tluj supply sought for from that trea.sury, T would apply 
to the treasuricis of adjoining districts for tlxj recjulsito amount. But remittances from one 
treasury to anotlicv aro not permitted in these provinces, save under the authority of tlic 
Accountant General. 

No. 15. — No; this treasury always met the public demands for notes, as our indents 
were ahvay.s complicxl with, and the Pap(‘r Gurreiicy in this district i.s almost nominal. 

No. 16. — We never had occasion to refuse any requisition for notes. 

No. 17 — Its average value is Bs. 15-4- ; but it is sehloin used hero for currency. 

No. 18 — The English sovereign fetches Rs. 10-8 here. 

No. 19, — The Australian sovereign fetches Bs. 10-8 here 

No. 20,*— Yes, decidedly. 
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No. 21. — Tbo reason, I believe, to bo this; it is the universal custom ainonf'st wo 11, 
to-flo Natives to make a present of iiiormy on certain occasion.s, siicli as marriage, feasts, &c., Szr. 
anti it is considered the correct thing if .such present is inade in gold. For the (l«)V(uiiiiient. 
gold mohur they h:ive to pay over Its. 15, and they prefer, therefore, to purchase tlie 
English sovereign at Rs. 10-S. These sovereigns are conse<juently inucli sought after, and 
I have been cr(?dibly informed by very ie.s]ieetable Natives that the above is tlie reastm for 
it; and knowing the parsimonious h.abits of the Natives of the country, coupled with tljoir 
love of display, I can well helhivo such to he the case. 

No. 22. — Yes, most decidedly ; and when going on a journey, a man invariably provides 
himself wdth gohl, as being .so much more portable. 

No. 23. — Every Ntitivo whom I have asked htis amswored this question in tlie affinnativt?. 

No. 21. — Gold coin of the value denoted ivould find great favor in the eyes nf the* 
people; but tli(i generality of lliose whom T have interrogate<l seem to he* of opinion that 
two gold ])ieces, one of .) and the otlicr of 10 rupees value, would suffice for all tlieir wants. 
They ditl not seem to he in favor of any gold coin of a higlier value than 10 rujiees ; am), 
on the other liand, they wcto greatly in favor of the o-Itupoe gold pieet*. Tliey would 
not look at notes of the same value, wore a Gold Currency of any kind in existence. 

No. 25. — Most umloulitedl}^ as regards notes of largo value ; but not for those of small 
amount, as these would, a.s already remarked above, be discanled fur the gohl coinage. 

No.'2G. — Yes; a Native, as a rule, would invariably ask for gold insie.-id of for silver, 
when cashing his inde at the treasury,— (1 a^), because he prefers the gold to tlic silvi r 4•oill ; 
and (2w<//y), for tlie same reasons as we ourselves, W'hen cashing evt‘n a l()-]>ound note? at 
lionn*, prefer to have it in gold instead of in silver, as being more ])ortable ; and k4M |jing 
gold coin ill treasuries for this purptise would do away with the mono])oly that Native hankers 
and shroffs at present enjoy of this coinage. It W'oiild again, on the other hand, assist very 
greatly the circulation of notes of large value. Shroffs w'ould reatiily take tliese wlien tlioy 
know that tliey could get gold, which they are fond of hoarding, in ex'diange for them at 
any treasury. 

No. 27. — d’hey preffer silver, gold, and paper. 

No. 2JS. — Y(’S ; bar gold dues circulate very considerably. It comes ]>nnel pally from 
D(?llii and Muttra, hut is also manufactiireil here from gohl coin melled down. They havi* 
a stone called kimuv'lecy by which they test its purity. 

No. 2t). — Gold mohiirs of every description, Native or English, and English and Aus- 
tralian sovcreigii.s, are much sought after ami bought up. But they are not ohtainahle in 
sufficient quantities to constitute a curnuicy of their own. The fact of tln\se coins being 
always at a premium is a sufficient indication of their being held in great favor. 

No. 30. — Imh'perulent of the Government of India gold niolinr, there are four kinds of 
gold coins in circulation hero, — the first, in value .as to guld, .anil thereft)re most .sought after, 
is the old JeypoTOO gold mohur ; tlie .second, the old Government Kuldar, or Mookslioo- 
dabad mohur ; the third, the Lucknow ; the fourth, the Charashaht'e. 

No. 31. — ^They Jilways fetch their intrinsic value, and generally somellung over; this 
last, however, of course, depending on demand and supply. 

No. 32. — They do not ]»car an artificial value, according tt> their rc.spcctive denomi- 
nations, or as coming from certain Native Slate.s. Their value fluctuatc’s. After a good 
harvest, or at the time of the gj-eat yearly ITiniloo fairs and festivals, as also at the season.s 
appointed for marriages, &c., they are in great demand. At tlie.so perioiLs they aro only to 
be had at a high premium, and with the demand, large quantities of them are indented for 
and imported into this district fi*o:n tlie country lu'yond the Ganges. At other .‘•■^a.soiis of 
the year, wffien the demand is slack, they are obtainable at a low'er rate of premium ; but 
they are never at a discount. . * 
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Vrom the Officer in charge of the Treasury ^ Bidlooahf — dated the %Uh Felruary 1866. 

I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your Circular dated 16th February, and 
to append iny answers to the questions proposed in the orejer set down in the Circular : — 

No. 1. — When notes are scarce, preuiium is deniaiidcd, otherwise they are paid and 
received jit their full value. 

No. 2 — Owing to. scarcity of notes, parties requiring them have to pjiy a premium, 
which varies from 1 to 2^ per cent. 

No. 3.— The treasury is always open to the public for exchange transactions ; but the 
treasury has m^ver been supplieil with notes to the full extent of its requirements. 

No. 4. — The establishment of oflices of sub-issue at the sub-divisions would certainly 
facilitate the exchange transactions. 

No. 6. — An universal P;qier Currency would answer bottci., as it could Ikj widely cir- 
culated. The notes being limited to circles is one of the many reasons why they are not 
appreciated by the Natives. 

No. 6 — An increase in the number of circles would increase tlio circnlntion in the same 
ratio as the establish tiieiit of offices of sub-issue would ; but an universal currency note is 
preferabh?, since it could be remitted to all parts of India. 

No. 7. — The better plan seems to bo to have one iiuivcrsal note for all India, convertible 
not only at the Presidency towns, but at all Mofussil treasuries. This plan lias been 
strongly advocated hy the leading shrotfs and dealers. 

No. 8. — Yes, it would answer very well for small transactions. 

No. 9. — Notes of greater value are much used for purposes of remittance, hut (lie 
smaller notes would certainly have a wider circulation, wlnm i)ooplc become accustomed to 
them, in daily transactions of business. 

No. 10.— Yes, it is one of the main objects why notes of greater value .are so mucli 
.<50ught after. 

No. 11. — Not at all times. Tiny are generally cashed at par. 

No. 12. —Notes are so scarce in tliis country that such is not the case hero. 

No. 13. — Since duplicates of hoondees arc obtainable, they are preferred. The loss of 
currency notes involves the loss of money. 

No. 14.— I would first apply to the neighbouring treasuries. It is not likely, however, 
that silver would run short in this treasury. 

No. 15. — Owing to our indents for notes not having been complied with, dein.and f«»r 
Paper Currency has not been mot. 

No. 16. — The reason assigned is that they are not available. 

No. 17.— Rs. 14-8. 

No. 18.— Us. 9-12. 

No. 19.— Rs. 9-12. 

No. 20. — The coins mentioned boar rather a lower value in the Mofussil bazars than in 
the Prc.si«lc*ncy towns. 

No. 21. — Because few people know the intrinsic value of them. 

No. 22. — Not for circulation, but for hoarding. 

No. 23.— From enquiries I find that, as the price of gold is fluctuating, the Natives 
would not like a Gold Currency. 

No. 24. — Notes would find more favor. 

No. 25. — I do not suppose it would. 

No. 26.— I <lo not suppose it would. 

No. 27. — T have consulted the shroffs and dealers. They prefer Silver and a Ftxjpcr 
Cvrrennj, and do not advocate for a Gold Currency. 
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No. 28 .— *Gold bar is not in use in this district. 

No. 29.~No. 

No. 30. — Akburec^ Sooltani^ Charyaree, Dhrung, Mahomed Shah, Shah Alum Padsha, 
Arcot. 

No. 81.— No, according to demand. 

No. 32. — ^Thoy are valued according to the quality of the gold. 


From ike Amstant Commissioner in charge of the Treasury ^ Bunnoo , — Med the bth March 1866. 

I have the honor to forward herewith my replies to the queries contained in your Circu- 
lar dated 16th ultimo. Having only recently been placed in charge of a treasury for the first 
time, I do not feel competent to reply to many of your questions ; but I have, to the best of 
my ability, obtained the information which you require from the sources at my disposal : — 

No. 1. — No. 

No. 2. — I imagine the reason for the'r depreciation to bo the fact that they are only 
cashed at treasuries when presented by travellers. The average rate of discount is 8 annas 
per cent. 

No. 3. — Notes can always be obtained from treasuries in exchange for cash ; but by 
existing orders, the converse is only permitted in the case of travellers. 

No. 4. — I would suggest that the facilities for cashing notes at treasuries be increased, 
/. e., extended to persons other than travellers. 

Nos. 5, 6, 7, 8, and 9. — T have not had sufficient opportunities of observing the working 
of the present arrangcmeiits, to be in a position to offer any opinion on th(i subject mooted 
in these <iueries. 

No. 10. — Notes arc rarely, if ever, used by the Native bankers of these parts for pur- 
j)Oscs of remittance. 

No. 11.— Yes. 

No. 12.— I believe not. 

No. 13. — No, the hoondcc is much preferred. 

No. 14. — Application is made to the Accountant General of the Punjab. 

No. 15.— Not hitherto. 

No. 16.— reply to preceding query. 

No. 17. — ^Tho Govornmont gold raohur is unknown in this district. 

Nos. 18 and 19. — Vide preceding reply. 

No. 20.— I have liad no opportunity of Judging. 

No. 21 . — rule preceding. 

No. 22. — For hoarding, yes ; for circulation, no. 

No. 23.— The mercantile classes would undoubtedly. 

No. 24.— Probably, the Native likes to have his wealth in a tangible form. 

No. 25. — I cannot say. 

No. 26. — ^1 should think so. 

No. 27. — ^We have no dealers of any importance in this place. 

No. 28. — ^Not that 1 am awaro of. 

No .29.— Yes. 

No, 30. — Khorasance, Candaharee, Jeyporee, Furruckabadee. 

No. 31. — Yes. 

No. 32.— No. 

2 X 
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From tie Deputy Collector in charge of the Burdtoan Treaeury^ — dated tie Srd March 1866. 

With reference to your Circular dated 16th February 1866, 1 have the honor to send 
herewith the replies to the several questions therein put regarding the working of Act XIX 
of 1861 

No. 1. — In private monetary transactions, Oovomment currency notes are generally 
paid and received at their full value by all persons, except the bankers and shroffs, who levy 
a discount on encashment. The practice of the Native banks to levy a small discount has 
prevailed since Paper Currency has been introduced into this country, and people readily 
pay it to avoid going to the bank or treasuries to cash notes. 

No. 2. — The average rate at which notes are discounted in this district is 1 rupee 
per every 1,000 rupees, and this is no depreciation of the notes, inasmuch as the discount 
is paid for the sake of convenience only in cjishing them. 

• No. 3.— Notes of small value only are cashed in the treasury for the convenience of 
travellers, as provided for in the Board of Revenue’s Treasury Rules. Notes aiH}, however, 
given out in exchange for silver freely in this treasury. 

No. 4. — llie restriction of exchanging silver for notes is productive of great incon- 
venience to travellers as well as to the community at large, and ought, in my opinion, to be 
removed. I would suggest, however, that whenever notes for any large amount are presented 
for payment by a private imlividual, a security may be taken from him. 

No. 5.— I think the arraTigomeut of circles, with separate notes for each circle, is not 
convenient to the community at large. Merchants and others from tlie precincts of onci 
circle proceeding beyond it with notes thereof are often inconvenienced in cjishing and 
paying them as value of commodities. This prevents circ\ilation to a certain extent, and trea- 
sury officers are obliged to keep and remit the notes of other provinces separately. 

No. 6. — I would do away with the system of circles altog(itlu;r, and prcf(;r tlio plan of 
having ono universal note for all India. Notes of different value, having a 'separate conse- 
cutive number for each, can bo impressed at Calcutta in the central office, under the con- 
trol of the Government of India, and sent to the several Presidencies for circulation, from 
which Presidencies supplies might be sent to the treasury officer on indent. Notes must 
be convertible into silver at every treasury in the Empire, and 1 think arrangements can he 
made with the adjacent treasuries, especially those on the railway lines, to meet deficiency 
of cash in one from the surplus of another. Such a radical change will infuse? perfect confi- 
dence in the Native merchants and travellers, and currency notes will find their Avay almost 
to every house. 

No. 7. — The above reply is applicable to this question also. 

No. 8. — No, a note of a smaller value than Bs. 10 will not be liked by the Native 
community. For small sums preference is given to silver, as it can be used and changed 
into copper anywhere without any inconvenience whatever. 

No. 9. — I do not think, for the above reason, that 5-rupee notes can possibly have 
any extensive circulation. 

No. 10.— Shroffs and bankers of this district seldom, if ever, use notes for the purpose 
of rcniittfinco. 

No. 1 1. — Yes, in all cases of cashing notes they levy discount. 

No. 12. — The bankers are not in the habit of buying notes at a discount for the pur- 
pose of sending them to the head qunrtiOrs. 

No. 13.— Gcmorally they prefer hoondees to notes for making remittances ; there arc, 
however, excerptions. 

No. 14.-— Up to date, my treasuiy has never been short of silver reserve owing to a 
largo number of currency notes being presented for cash. If it, however, so happens, I can 
at any time replenish the same by applying to the Maharajah of Burdwon, who has to pay 
upwards of 30 lakhs of rupees at this treasury annually. 
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No. 15.— No; indent for notes has never been made from my treasury, as the daily 
receipts are more than sufficient to meet the demands of the public. 

No. 16. — Requires no reply. 

No. 17. — The average value of the Government gold mohur in the bazar hero varies 
from Bs. 15 to Rs. 15-8. 

No. 18. — The English sovereigns are to a small extent in circulation in this district : 
the average value thereof is Rs. 10-1. 

No. 19. — Rs. 10-2 ; not much in circulation. 

No. 20.— Yes. 

No. 21. — Because it is not considered as a legal tender, and for the simple reason that 
a sovereign being woith more than 10 rupees, people would gladly accept, but would not 
part with it at this value. The gold of the English sovereigns being peculiarly fitted for 
ornaments, they arc much used for the purpose. 

No. 22. — People arc certainly fond of goW for the purpose of hoarding, but, in the 
Mofussil, its circulation can only be partial. I doubt not, however, that in large towns the 
use of gold will be extensive. 

No. 2.^. — I bcliev(i they would, especially those who arc engaged in trade, as it would 
tend to their convenicuicc in sending money from one place to another. But the use of gold, 
in ordinary pecuniary transactions, will be a work of time. The Natives of this country 
having long been used to silver only, will, for some time, continue to prefer it as a medium 
of commerce, and receive gold for hoarding and melting for ornaments. 

No. 21?. — When gold is nuwlc a legal tender like silver, gold coins of Us. 5, 10 and 15, 
will be acceptable, and tlic Mofussil people will like it better than notes. 

No. 25. — It would. 

No. 26. — I believe it would. 

No. 27. — The Native bankers I have consulted on the subject differ much in opinion 
from each other, the majority prefc riing silver and paper as at present. 

^ No. 28. — ^No bar gold obtains circulation in this district. 

No. 29. — Native gold mohurs are not used in this nciglibourhood as means of currency ; 
they are purchased occasionally for hoarding. 

No. 30. — The following are the names of the gold mohurs known here : — 

Jeypore iiioliur weighing as. 15 valued at Rs. 15-12. 

Moorshetlabad ditto » 16 » „ 20. 

No. 31. — They pass generally for more than their intrinsic value, for the purity of the 
gold, and in proportion to tlieir scarcity, and the estimation they arc hold in. 

No. 32.— The above answer is applicable to this question also. 


Ftoittr tie Beimiy Commimoncr^ CachaTy — (hted the hth March 18CG. 

Tlie accompanying answers to the queries in his Circular of the 16th ultimo are for- 
warded to the Secretary to the Commission assembled for tho puiqioso of enquiring into and 
reporting on the operation of Act XIX of 1861 

No. 1.— Notes are received and paid in the bazar, but not at par. They aro unkno^vn 
in the interior. 

No. 2.— One per cent, is usually charged for cashing a note, although, where there is a 
flood of notes in the bazar, as much as 2 and 3 per cent, is demanded. Tlie mahajuns 
also charge a premium of a J per cent, in supplying notes for money when these are in 
request. The reason di the depreciation of the note is simply that it is not convertible. 
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No. 3.— When money is not scarce in the treasury, and when there are not too many 
notes in hand, small notes are exchanged at the treasury for silver. Notes of any value 
are always received at the treasury in payment of any Qovemment duo, or in purchase 
of drafts. 

No. 4. — ^No, this is not sufficient. All notes, under any circumstances, should be 
convertible on presentation. The treasury should be supplied with money to meet the 
probable demand and with a small establishment. The necessity for this last would be only 
at first. As soon as confidence was established in the paper, it would hardly bo required. 

Nos. 5, 6, and 7. — I would advocate one universal note for all India. Separate notes and 
separate circles only create confusion and suspicion in the Native mind, and arc inconvenient 
to the public in many ways besides. This one note should be convertible, not only at the 
Presidency towns, but at every Government treasury in India. The confidence of the 
Nj\tives would be much shaken if this were not the case, and if cash were refused for the 
paper at any one treasury. 

Nos. 8 and 9. — I do not think a 5-rupee note would bo of much use, or that it would 
have a much larger currency than a 10-rupec note. It is my impression that for India, a 
note cannot be made too small, and I would suggest the issue of 1 -rupee notes. There 
should be square pieces of papers with IG compartments, each compartment representing 
an anna, and these compartments should be ma<lc so as to be easily torn and separated, so 
that one might be made of each of them separately. A Native then going to market with 
his 1-rupee note would be saved the trouble of going to a shroff to change his nipcc (which 
he would have had to do even if he had silver), and pay a pice or two of batta, and could at 
once go to his fishmongers or his grocers and pay them in anna pieces of paper tom from 
his 1-rupce note. These fractions of the 1-rupee note should always bo received as money, 
and should, in like manner, as the whole note, be convertible, but in copper, not silver. When 
presented, the whole Note should be convertible in silver or copper at the wish of the 
applicant. These fractions of notes should further be admissible as postage stamps on letters, 
as receipt stamps, or as judicial stami)s, or to meet any re<piiremcnt of the Stamp Act when 
affixed to the proper value ; none but entire 1-rupee stamps should ever issue from the 
treasury. The fractional parts, when njceivcd back, to be destroyed. A 5-rupee no|jp 
would be too large for tlw common run of Native to take to market with him. If he did so 
ho would first have to convert it into silver, and then a portion of the silver into copper, 
losing most probably at each of tlies(i transactions. 

No. 10. — Yes, money is remitted to Calcutta in this way by the mahajuns ; the notes 
having been tliscounted here by them. 

No. 11. — Yes. 

No. 12.— Yes. 

No. 13. — Hoondccs are prefcrretl, being liad at par, and being safer. 

No. 14. — No rail or road, but a river. Sylhet would be the first treasury applied to, 
and in default of there being no silver there, Dacca or Calcutta. 

Nos. 15 atid 16. — ^Thero never has been any great demand for notes. 

No. 17.— From 15 to 16 rupees. Rs. 16 is demanded when the mahajuns sell them, 
and Rs. 15 only given when they buy them. 

Nos. 18 and 19. — ^^fhesc coins are not known. 

No. 20. — The Government gold mohiir, I should say, had a higher value in Calcutta. 

No. 21. — I'he purity of the gold is distrusted. There is too much alloy in it. 

No. 22. — ^The people are fond of gold for ornaments, &c., but do not hoard it, as the 
value fluctuates ; silver only is hoarded and that in coin. Gold cannot be said to be current 
as a coin. It is bought and sold. 

No. 23. — Not of the standard of the present Government gold mohur. If a perfectly 
pure metal, I think they would. 

No. 24 .~Not 6 s would circulate better than the alloyed gold coins. 
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No. 25.— -I do not think a Gold Currency would help tho establishment of a Paper 
Currency. I think it would keep it back. Nothing but the instant and easy convertibility 
of tho paper would be of any avail in securing tho confidence of tho people, and this once 
secured, they would hardly ever think of cou verting the paper. 

No. 26. — If both a Gold Currency and a Paper Currency was fairly established^ and 
gold was as willingly received as silver, it would. 

No. 27. — The mahajuns in tho bazar would prefer a Paper and Silver Currency only to 
the exclusion of gold, if the gold is to b(5 alloyed. 

No. 28. — Yes, it is bought and sold, and tested to ensure its pnrity. 

No. 29. — Not as curroncy ; they arc bought and sold. 

Nos. 30, 31, and 32. — Pure gold sells at lls. 18 per tolah. 
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Frow the Acting Collector of Canara^ — dated the 19/^ MaYch ISfifi. 

T have tho honor to submit my replies, sevialim^ to the cpiestions contained in your 
Circular dated tho 16th February last, on tho subject of tlio working of the Paper Currency 
system in tin’s Collectoratc : — 

No. 1. — The Native community in these districts arc not in the luibit of exchanging 
currency notes in private monetary traiisaetions. Even tho well informed classes, consisting 
of traders, brok(*vs, bankers, and elorks in Government employ, prefer coin, though, if 
necessary, they will take notes just as a country tradesman at home in a town, where there is 
no bank, will take «uie of narchiy’s or Sniitirs, Pa 3 mc and Smith’s notes, ralhor tJian lose 
custom, though ho would prtder having cash. It is to a very small ox font that notes circulate 
licrc at all, and I believe they an* rather depreciated in value. The less informed class 
namely, ryots, labourers, &c., will have nothing to do witli them, and T believe they are never 
received a.s the wages of labour. 

No. 2. — There are two niasous for this ; the want of confiihmcc of the people, and the 
difTiculty of converting notes into cash. This want ot conlideucc has several causi*s. 'I’lie 
people do not know the note so well as the rup(»e. xMthongh such notes may not find tlicir 
way here, notes have be*ori so well forged in Boiiiha}", tliat only exports in hanking offices 
could detect tho forgery. They .cannot read the English words and figures, and (hus there is 
greater possibility of fraud ; while every one knows something of silver ami gold wdiieli, they 
say, speak all languages. 'Flic note is of no value except iis curroncy, whih* the precious 
metals are at all times valuable as material for oruaincnts. The rates at which notes ar<^ 
discounted in this collectoratc vary in the several talooks. In Kar>var, wliicli is the sudder 
station of this district, small notes arc received free of discount. In the town of Coompta, 
which is a place of the greatest commcrci.al importaiico in Canara, tlu* discount ranges from 
1 to 2 per cent., and in Sircy, which is the next largo town, it ranges from 1 J to 21* per cent. 


No. 3.— In the Government treiisuries in Ganara., currency notes arc changed for silver 
to a moderate extent, whore there is no ground for suspicion as to their genuincncKs ; and 
when tho available cash balance permits of tins e.xchangc, notes are sold for casli wdioii they 
are required for circulation, and not for commercial purposes, under tho 
restrictions contained in tho ordci*s of the Government of India quoted 
in the margin. 

2y 


8th 1865. 
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No. 4. — do not think that it is necessary to increase the facilities now existing for 
exchange of notes for silvcrj and vice versa. It is evident (1), that receipt and issue of ootes, 
without restriction, in and from Government treasuries, is not feasible, since any measure 
of this doscj iption will, by giving traders free access to the cash in the Government treasuries, 
oblige Government from time to time to replenish or reduce their balances according to the 
convenience and demands of the mercantile classes, and throw on it the expense of the 
necessary arrangements, wliich should legitimately be borne by the parties obtaining the 
change for their convenience and profit. (2), Nor can the present restrictions be partially 
modified. To fix a limit of the extent to which notes could be received or sold, whether for 
commercial pur])oses or otherwise, would be impossible, because such a limit can scarcely 
be fixed Avitli reference to the extent of the moiictaiy or exebango transactions in a locality, 
and it cannot bti expected that Government will bo able to supply the place of the present 
means of exchange. The extent to which district trcjisuries could bo made available to the 
public will depend solely on the amount of cash which Government is from time to time 
able to command and reserve for tlie purpose after paying its own expenses. Any partial 
meeting of the public demand for casli Avill throw the market into confusion, if Government 
granted and rccidveil notes (which w'ould become ccpiivalent to bills of exchange), thus 
taking the place of tlic pr(?sent dealers in ciiiTency. 

No. 0 . — So far as I am able to judge, 1 think there should bo om? circle and note for 
all India instead of many small circles and a se 2 )arutc note for each circle. 

No. 7. — All India, especially tlie Bombay rresukney, since the cotton trade grew up, 
is becoming, for commercial purposes, one great dominion ; and siiK^e st^veral most important 
pitjccs of h?gislaiion have increased this unity, and since it is desirable to hav(5 one system 
of accounts for all India, 1 am more tlisposed tocoiic\u* with the jdan of having one universal 
note, which, like the rupee, should be known and pass everywhere. At present, there are 
no clearing houses; notes are of little use on the borders of the circles, and thus interreg- 
nums exist where no confidence can grow up. Tlnnu^ is more internal traffic than might 
be .sin>posod, and distant towns are conncclod together by cornujerce. When railways are 
made, the circles would j)rohahly have to be altered to correspond witbt he circles of trade. 
Even now, there would bo complication. Tho valley of the Indus, for tlie purposes of trade, 
ought to he made one circle, although tho Punjab and Scindc belong to diftereiit (jovern- 
meiits. Similar confiisicm wouhl occur In tho Central Provinces. 1’lier(‘ is also another incou- 
venienco; when, as often happens, a Government servant is transfiaTod from Sciiide to tlie 
Southern T^Fahratta country, In; would have to take his money In casli, or to exchange Iiis 
Scindo iiote.s at Bornhay if he stopped there. Tlie advantage of smallcn- circle's ajijK.'ars to 
he, tliat eacli circle can manage its own cash re.s(jrves. But I see no reason why this slmeld 
not he done under the system of having one Indian note witli sub-circles, or sjiocitiod 
Treasuries, which might ultimately bo conterminato with collect orates as explained in the 
preceding jwagraph. It must also be remembered that When people can get their notes 
casiied at any time, they arc often in no hurry to do so. A treasury would act somewhat os 
a bank does in a country town. The knowledge that a note or even a clicquc, or bill of 
exchange, can at any time be realized in cash, makes it much more available as currency, 
and when at last presented for iiayment the number of endorsements on it show that it has 
served in many transactions. In the same way, notes would circulate more freely, mid 
there would be a less run on the treasury, so that the necessity of keeping a large reserve 
of cash would, in tho course of time., diminish. Natives would find it their interest to 
present their notes where there was a icscrve, mthor than wdiore there happened to he note, 
and if they persisted in making Government bring them silver, the practice might be dis- 
couraged by placing some restrictions on the cashing department. 

No. 8. — There appears to be no advantage in having a 5-rupee note. 

No. 9. — No. 
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No. 10. — Notes arc seldom used for remittance purposes by 'shroffs and Native banker 
for very largo sums. They are used for such purposes by shop-keepers and traders in pUices 
urhero facilities of getting bills of exchange do not exist. 1 believe their use is gradually 
increasing. 

No. n.— Notes arc cashed with much difficulty, and are usually charged discount by 
the bankers, which varies from 1 to per cent. 

No. 12.— No. 

No. 13. — ^No, hoondccs .are prefeiTod to notes. 

No. 14. — Funds woxdd be obtained from ialook treasuries, an<l failing that, it would be 
necessary to get tliom by steamer from Bombay. There is weekly steam communication 
between Karwai’ and Bumbay during tlic fair season, ami fortnightly during the monsoon. 

No. 15.— No, SO far as the ordoi-s of iluj OovorniiiL'iit of India ])onnittcd the; issue, 
demands for iiuti.'s Avere promptly complied with, hut their issue is re.strictod under the 
notification referred to in siiiswcr 3. 

No. 16. — Our indents for currency notes have been modified by the Acooiiiitaiit 
General, Bombay, with rc;ferenco to the above orders. 

No. 17. — 'Hie OoA'eriiment gold moliur is not often met Avitli in monetary transactions 
in tlie Caiiara markets. Its value varies from Ils. 15-4 to Ks. 15-8. 

No. 18. — The English sovereign is well known among the lrad<‘rs and sliop-keopcrs, Avitli 
Avliom it jjasses current at the rate of Rs. 10-2 or Rs. 10-3. In the monsoon, when the 
steamers do not call on the Coast, it acquires a rfitlier higher value, but it seldom ri‘aclies 
Rs. 10-8. It IS called the English pound. The sovereign of G(‘orgo IV is known as 
the “kudre” or horse pounds ou account of the efligy of tSt. George and the Dragon. It is 
said to be belter gold, and is valued at Rs. 10-4. 

No. 19. — The Australian sovereign is m>t known here. 

No. 20. — Phiglisli sovereigns b(!aT a higher value lienj than in Bombay, but the differ- 
ence is not very great. 

No. 21. — Because they are inqierted from Boiidjay. 

No. 22. — Some gold and a good deal of silver is put by Avitliout being employ(‘d as 
capital; but tin* greater part of the gold Avithdrawn from cireulatioii is eiiiployetl for orna- 
niejits. I .sjiy withdrawn from circulation, because most of the gold that comes here of 
Avhatcver description conics as payment for got)ds, generally for cfitton, and i.s often sent 
on to otlu!r places. A vast aiuomit of gold is thus expended. English sovereigns di.sappear 
in this way. The Native moliurs and mo.st of the A'erahas aud pagodas have acquired a 
higher value as ornaments than as any thing else. Natives arc fond of gold for circulation 
but chiefly with a view to its use as ornament. The China gold leaf circulates very much, 
anil has the further advantage of being i;asily transmitted, since it can be folded in a letter, 
Avhich may be rcgistiu-ed, or not, as tlie sender’s caution or carcles.sncss dictatc.s. The 
English sovereign also circulates freely in the bazar, but not among the poorer classes. 
They know its value jls an ornament, but decline to lake it as coin instead of rupees. Three 
kinds of Mys<^re pagodas are in circulation, and the Portuguese gold coins are common and 
Avell known both as currency and ornament. 

No. 23. — As the traders do use sovereigns fus currency to a great extent, I should think 
they Avouhl like a Gold Currency. They say so themselves, and it is plain that in many cases 
it is moHi convenient to carry a sovereign tliaii 10 rupees. Its value as an ornament also 
recommends it, aud the rural classes would like if it could be paid away in the ass(‘s.smeiit ou 
Government land. 

No. 24.— Gold coins Avould find more favor, as they have hitherto, as compared Avitli 
notes.^ The traders, however, would appiwe of both currencies ; hut gold coins are most 
liked, as their value is knoAvn, and they are useful for ornament. 
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No. 25.~For similar reasons^ I am disposed to think that gold would assist the estab- 
lishment of a Paper Currency in the manner referred to, yet not to a much greater extent 
than the reserves of different kinds of gold do at present. 

No. 26. — Eliminating the question of the standard value of the gold and silver coin, 
I have little doubt that a Gold Currency would assist the outlying treasuries in securing 
the convertibility of the note. It could bo scut from one treasury to another at much less 
expense, and in ([uicker time than the same amount in rupees. 

No. 27. — From what can be learned from the eiKpiiries made, it appears that large 
shroffs and dealers think, that for puri^oses of trade, &c., three kinds of currency — gold, 
silver, and papers would bo preferable to any two kinds. 

No. 28. — Bar gold circulates lioro, and between Bombay, Coompta, and Dharwar. Its 
purity is estimated by well known marks, and it is of four qualities by the numbers 100, .99, 
98, and 07, of which the first is the best. China gold leaf is appraised in the same way, 
but there is only one quality, Wc'., 100, in common use. These securities, however, would 
not be sufficient without tlio conhdcncc that one trader places in another, and which is seldom 
abused, as, if it wore known that a man had trieil to cheat in this matter, his commercial 
reputation would sink. On exaini nation by a goldsmith, the fimmess of the gold can readily 
be dotiKjted. Two kinds of gold inohurs rubbed on a touch-stone give (juito different shades 
of yellow scratches. 

No. 29. — No. 

No. 30. — 'fherc arc three kinds of moliurs, all called ‘‘ Akbarco.** 

No. 81. — They pass for more than tlunr intrinsic value when old. Old mohur.s are much 
sought for ornament, and arc reported to sell at Rs. 20 to 24. 

No. 32, — They boar artificial value oii account of tlieir rarity. 

Notk. — This report 1ms prcimriMl iiiulcr the ilircctions of Mr. »Stcwurt, the Collector. T am not aware, however, 

lliat h(5 hiisf scon it, so as to have an onKjrtunity of eximmiiij^ his coiiciirrciice or otherwise with all the sfutemciits 
contuiiicd in it. As the matter is cnicrjyent, T send it t»ii, merely statiiiff that my own answer to cpiestions 5, (», and 7 
would be aa follows: 

The rout object heiiijj to jret Xalives to use notes, it srcins to me that facilities should he p veil consistent with 
the CoveniiiMJiit iiiien*st.s (1), for the coiivertihility of notes; (2), for their use ns media of exehuiip‘. To make, 
notes convertible at eveiy’ suhordiiiati* IreaMiry, would render it necessary for (loveriiment to k< eji a lurp* ivservo of easli 
and so he to its delriineiit ; and to have one note for this place, Karwar, and another for the Mailras Presideiiey, wlieiice 
inueh of the anticipated trade is to come, would certainly not coiidnee to its heiii;' used as a inediiini of exchange. J 
would, therefore, have one note and one circle for all India, making all i*ollectoTs^ treasnrii*h ofliecs of snh>issTie^ wln-re 
Uie notes slunild he eouvertihle on demand. In the iinpi*olnible ease of a run for coin in a treasury made for purpose 
qf gain, and not for bona fide trading operations, an ofKcc of sub-issue might be empowered to refuse isiymeid. 


From the Officer ht charge of the Trcnmrif iti South Canara, — dated Mangalore^ the 2hlh 

Jnlg 1866. 

I luive the honor to forward my replies to tlie several c|uerics contained in your Circular 
of the IGth February hist. 

Bejdies of the Treasury Officer in South Canara to the queries on Paper Currenry contained in 
the Circular rf the Secretary to the Comniesion for enquiry and report on the working of 
Act XIX ff 1801. 

No. 1. — In private ordinary transactions they arc not much made use of (if at all) in 
this district, and they arc only received and jiaid for at their full value when rcipiired for 
remittance purposes. 

No. 2.— A Paper Currency docs not seem in favor with the people of this district 
and notes arc considered more perisliable and liable to be lost than ciisli. Ourreney notes 
are, therefore, not made use of, except, as before stated, when they are wanted for remittance, 
pui-poses. There is no reason to believe that they arc received or paid for at a discount. 
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No. 8. — A stock of notes is kept up in the collector’s treasury, and in those of the 
division treasuries, and in both they are issued and received in exchange for silver. In the 
issue of notes for silver, and under instructions from the Accountant General, they arc not 
given to persons who are known to require them for purposes of remittance, but practically 
few notes are taken, except for this purpose. 

No. 4. — The present facilities ought to be siifEcicnt ; but still the existing restriction in 
the free receipt and issues of notes is doubtless a bar to their becoming more popular. 

No. 5. — The establishment of circles seems to me a great hindrance to the reception 
of a Paper Currency. If it is desinul to bring them geiuirally into use and make them 
popular^ they should bo freely current and convertible everywhere in the same manner as 
rupees are, aud without restriction of any kind. 

No. C. — This is a question on which I do not feel myself competent to form an opinion ; 
my views will be understood from my answer to the preceding question. 

No. 7. — I would assuredly prefer one universal note for all India, convertible at aiiv 
Government treasuries whore it may be offered for exchange. seems to mo tho only 

way in 'which a Paper Currency can really become acciq)tablc and popular. 

No. 8, — A note of 5 rupees would, I conceive, be of great use, and would bo accept- 
able to the Natives. Such small notes w'ould be extensively in demand for local circulation 
and use. 

jJq^ 9^ — They will, as stated in tho preceding reply. 

No. 10.— They are doubtless made use of, and to a very largo extent, for remittance 
purposes. 

No. 11.— This is not known to be the case in this district. 

No. 12. — I do not think they can carry out such trade, as the ow^ners of notes readily 
find them convertible into cash at all Government treasuries, and w^ould not therefore put 
themselves to loss by selling them at a discount to shroffs or bankers. 

No. 1.3.— C('riainly, in this district, hoondees are not obtainable unless payable at Ion" 
sight, and the Native houses of agencies arc generally looked on with distrust ami suspicion. 

No. 14.— During almost eight months of the year, or between So])teml)er anil April, w'c 
have steamers plying constantly between this coast and Jlombay, and also between Bombay 
and Madras, In case of need, money may be readily had from Madras or Calicut Treasury 
without any diftioulty. The rail also runs all the way from Madras to Beypore, by which 
remittances from the Presidency can I'Jisily be sent and forwarded on steamers to this place 
during the al)OVO-namcd period ; and during the wet season, or the remaining four months, 
cash may be brought down by carts and partly l)y river to a place, Ilosdroog, in this district, 
and thence conveyed by coolies to Mangalore, a distance of 60 miles. Tii(> cost of conveyance 
would, however, bo large, but in the monsoon commercial transactions are almost at a stand- 
stilL 

No. 15,— Never ; but notes have not always been given when known to be required by 
persons only for remittance purposes. 

No. 16. — Indents for notes have been always readily met, except for those of the value 
of above 100 rupees, and which have been refused simply because it was well known that 
they were not required for local circulation, and this is the fact. 

No. 17. — Oovcnimcnt gold mohurs are but seldom met with, and they arc generally 
worth Rs. 15-8, or Rs. 15-10 hero. 

No. 18.— The ordinary Englisli sovereigns are generally worth from Rs. 10-2 to 
Rs. 10-6, the old English, St. George .ml Dragon; sovereigns arc generally valued for 
superiority of metal, and fetch a higher premium than others, not, however, exceeding 
8 annas a piece. 

2z 
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No. 19.= — ^Australian sovereigns are generally at par, or an anna or 2 premium, as they 
are not considered to bo so valuable intrinsically as English coins. 

No. 20. — I presume so, their importation into Mofussil bazars being, of course, limited. 
At Mangalore th(?se coins are received from Bombay, and whence they are sent, because they 
fetch higiior value here than at Bombay. 

Nos. 21 and 22. — Gold is not so much valued for the pmpose of hoarding and circula- 
tion ;i.s for conversion into jewels. The St. George and Dragon sovereign is muck preferred 
for tlio i)urposi\ 

No. 23. — Certainly, it w'dild he a groat public convonienco. 

No. 21. — Gold coins of the value stated would assuredly always be preferred to paper 
money of any kind. 

No. 2o.— I do not feel competent to offer an opinion on a subject of this nature, but 
it will be long before the Native coininuiiity in this district take to a Paper CniTcncy, 

No. 2(5. — T cannot oiler an opinion on this matter. 

No. 27.— Large sliroffs and dealers have aln;ady suffered miich by tlie introduction 
of the Paper Ciu rcncy, which is Jiow generally the means of romittaiieo of monciy from place 
to phic(\ Boforii such petty or large remittances couhl Ti<»t be effected, except through the 
interviaitlon of tliose shnjtVs, and who, I conceivt?, would prefer a mettalic currency only. 

No. 28.— Rir gold is iin])orted in tohn-ablo quantity from Bombay. Its purity or (piality 
is ascertained by a toucli-stone — the couino generally followed by Natives in testing the (puility 
of metal. 


No. 2!). — Thev are verv scarce, and arc never in circulation in this district. 

Nos. 30, 31, and 32. — No Native moliurs arc to be found in tbo bazars hero. Anibinn 

coins, of the deseription shown in the margin, arc imported 
by the iradci’s from that coast, 'flay are sold for their 
intrinsic value with a nominal premium of 1 or 2 annas a 
piece, or at par according to the slate of tlie market. These 
are also mostly used in melting for making ornaments. 
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.F/’otu the Collector of CandelsJi, — dated Cttwp SvpUlirhig, (he 1th June ISGG. 


Diilul ICtIi >\'^ru:irv lS(5fj. 
Workiiii; o! tin; Ai’t. XIX of 1861. 


I have the honor to forward tlie following replies to 
the tpieries contained in your Circular as per margin : — 

No 1. — Government currency notes arc practically unknown in trading transtictions in 
CaiuleLsh. 


No. 2. — It is doubtful if notes to any huge amount could bo ca.slied on any tenus in the 
bazar. When not<!S are cii.slicd for Europcan.s, it is only a.s a favor by the local shop-keepers, 
and they charge fi(un 3 to 5 per cent, discount. The reason for this depreciation is, 
that the notes arts not a I(?gal tcndcu', except to Government ; they arc looked upon, in fact, 
as mere hoomlees, and the disijouiit is regulated by the rate of exchange on Bombay. As the 
cashing <>f such notes is practically a momjpoly in the hands of a few soukai’s, they keep up 
the rale of discount, and hence the consequent depreciation and discriMlit of the notes. If 
the notes becoine g(MicraUy current, they would entirely supersede hoondees ami ruin the 
exchange trades ol‘ tins soukars. 

No. 3. — ^Tlie Government trcasuri(?s afford no facilities for the change of notes. When 
I first came to (Jumbrisli, I tried the cxperiTiieiit of cashing notes from the trciasury ; they 
were imme<l lately irunlc use of by the Bombay soukars as a means of remittance to their 
agents in Candeisb,and very largo sums were paid from the treasury in exchange for notes, 
but no one would n^ccive them in return, I, therefore, declined to cash any more notes. 
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No. 4.~Answered above. Till notes are declared a legal tender, I can suggest no 
further change. 

No. 6.— I consider the present arrangement of circles very ill calculated to promote the 
reception of a Paper Currency, and I would, thereftm), abandon it. 

Nos. 6 and 7. — ^Tlie real objection of the Natives to tluj notes is, tliat they arc not a legal 
tender; they do not, in fiict, on the spot, represent what they pretend to n'presont, viz.^ so 
much silver, but so mucli silver 300 miles distant. If they could be cashed njadily in every 
treasury, and were also <loclaretl a legal tender, they would so«)n bi*corrio current in all large 
trading transactions. Tlic public woultl always bo comp(dlu«l to pay a certain discount, as 
they have at present to pay for coppeu* change, not bectause there is any real scarcity of 
copper change, but because tbc local mouey-cliangers choose to declare tlmt copper change 
can only be granted at a discount. I do not tliink tliat increasing the imiiiher of circles or 
offices of sub-issiK) would eiitindy meet the difficulty, though it wouhl relieve it to a certain 
extent. Tlic only note that will ever hccome perfectly freely current among Natives will ho 
one that can be cashed in every treasury of Governinent ; for that reason I wouhl have one 
note for all India; but whether this is a practical suggestion or not, will depend on the cash 
baUiDCes of Gov(irimient available to meet any local run upon tlie treasuric's. It wouhl bo 
necessary to provide against the iiaiiics and distrust of GovcMumeiit to which Natives are 
particularly lialile, ami I have not sufficient information as tt) the means of Government on 
this subject to bo able to give an opinion; but I feel sure that, till this is etructe<l, a successful 
Pa 23 er Currency will be impracticable. 

Nos. 8 and 9.— I would propose a note of 5 riiiM^es to mo(it the numerous small bazar 
transactions, as tlui majority of retail transiictions arc under 5 rupees. I think a o-rupeo 
note wouhl liavo a larger eurrcjicy than those of a higher value. I am siipi)osing a Paper 
Currency to have hocome generally acc(?pted. 

No. 10. — Notes arc not much used by soukars as a moans of remittance ; as I havo 
stated in answer to (piestion No. 1, Govornmcuit notes are unknown in Caudeish. 

Nos. 11, and 13. — Answev(?d in question No. 2. 

No. 11. — There is a railway muning through Caudeish, but it is 35 miles from the? 
sudder treasury at DJiooIia. Bombay is the nearest tn-asury from which a supply oj' silver 
could bo procured, in the event of a run upon the treasury. It could not bo procured ijiider 
three days. There are seven talooka treasuries on the line of rail in Caudeish. The 
revenue which annually passes through these treasuries is about 12 lakhs of rupees. 

Nos. 15 and 1 (>.— 'J'hero has Jicvcr been any run upon the Caudeish treasuries for the 
reasons stated in answer to question No. 3. 

Nos. 17, l‘S, 19, 20, ami 21. — The Government gold mohur,the Englisli sovereign, and tlie 
Australian sovereign are unknown in Candeish ; when they are tendered to the goldsuiiths 
to make up oniamcnts, they are sold as gold according to touch and weight. 

No. 22. — very large amount of gold is hoarded by Natives in the sliaiio of ornaments, 
but it is not in circulation as cunent coin. 

No. 23. — 'fhe Natives would like a Gold Curreuey. 

No. 2*1. — Gold coins of 15, 10, and 5 rupees would be more likedy to Ix'conie current 
than notes of same va1u(‘, under the present system of circles, but not more so if the Govern- 
ment notes were convertibh^ at ov(;ry treasury. 

Nos. 25 and 26.— I cannot see bow a Gold Currency would assist tlie establishment of a 
Paper Currency by being held as a resune by Irmhn ; but it would no doubt assist Govi'j'ii- 
meiit in meeting runs on outlying treasuries— being less bulky, and, thcrefori', more easily 
traiispoilod. 

No. 27- — The large soukars of Ciuuleisli would prefer Gold, Silver, and Paper Currency 
combined, for each would become the medium of exchange operations in which they would 
extract a profit. 
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No. 28. — ^Bar gold docs not circulate in Candeish, but it is, of course, sold in the bazar 
like any other commodity. 

Nos. 29, 30, 31, and 32. — ^Native gold mohurs are not used as a currency in Candcish ; 
they aro sold by weight and touch as gold. 


From the Deputy Collector in charge of the Treasury, Cuwnpore, — dated the %ih May 186C. 

As desired in your Circular dated Kith Febniary 1866, 1 hfivo the honor to submit my 
replies to the queries therein contained regarding the working of the Act No. XIX of 1861 
‘‘to provide for a Govcniracnt Paper Currency”:— 

No. 1.— No. 

No. 2.— Because they aro not cashed at the Government treasuries. Notes of the 
Allahabad circle arc discounted in the market at the average rate of 8 annas per cent., those 
of Calcutta at Re. 1-8 to lls. 2 per cent. 

No. 3. — Notes arc given to the public in oxebango for silver on condition they are not 
availed of for remittances to Calcutta, and they are exchanged for travellers to a small extent. 
They arc received in payment of land revenue and all other Government demand. 

No. 4. — Tlicy ar(i not sufficient. In Large treasury districts, where there is kept a 
largo coin resciTo, notes might be ca.shed for all parties to any extent; but in smaller dis- 
tricts there should be some restriction observed in cashing notes. 

No. !). — No. If made a legal tender everywhere, .and readily convertible, it would be 
better calculated to promote the reception of a Paper Currency by the Native population. 

No. 6. — ^No. The plan of liaving notes for separate circles and convertible only at the 
main office is inconvenientj and they will never be popular while the present arrangement 
continues. 

No. 7. — ^Yes. The plan of having one universal nolo for all India would be far more 
preferable and popular, provided it is readily convertible at certain specified treasuries, I 
would suggest that the head quarter station of every <llvisioii be fixed for their conversion 
on demand ; when it is known tliat cash can readily be obtained, the notes will accpiiro 
.speedy and extensive popularity, and 1 do not apprehend any very great drain on the cen- 
tral treasuries. 

No. 8. — No. 

No. 9. — [ do not think that 5-riipco notes Avould be of any advantage, as the classes 
Avhosc money dealings would be so limited arc mostly illiterate, and would be easily imposed 
upon with forgeries. Notes of higher value would be more ri?adily used for purposes of remit- 
tances in the ]\rofussil. 

No. 10. — They aro u.se<l for remittances to Allah.abad and Calcutta when the oxchangois 
favorable. Tliey would prefer a good bankers bill, as in the event of their being lost, a 
duplicate could easily be obtained. 

No. 11.— Yes. 

No. ] 2. — It is occasionally done, but it is not a general practice. 

No. 13. — They would prefer a hoondee. 

No. 14. — Such a contingency has never occurred in this district. When in >vant of 
funds, this treasury has to apply to the Accountant General, North-Western Provinces. It 
is generally replenished from Ilumeerporc, Furruckabad, Agra, and Allahabad. 

No. 15. — No. 

No. 16.— Indents have always been complied with by the Accountant General, North- 
Western Provinces. 

No. 17.— Rs. 15. 

No. 18.— 11.S. 10-2. 

No. 19— Ks. 10-1. 
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No. 20.— Yes, the further gold is sold from the Presidency towns, the higher is its 
price. 

No. 21, — They are mostly procured from Calcutta, and the cost of remittance and 
insurance increases their value. 

No. 22. — ^No, they prefer silver. 

No. 23.— No. 

No. 24.— Yes. 

No. 25.— No, neither a Paper nor Gold Currency would find favor in the eyes of the 
Natives, so long as there is any restriction put on their conversion at the Government 
treasuries. 

No. 26. — It might, if no restriction is put on its conversion at the Government trea- 
suries. 

No. 27. — They would prefer a Silver Currency only. 

No. 28. — ^It is not m\ich used. I tspurity is tested by means of a stone called “ knssowtee,’* 
which is rubbed against the bar, causing it to display its real color, and also by cutting 
it into pieces to see if the quality runs even. 

No. 29. — No. They jire much used for personal ornaments. 

Rs. A. 
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No. 31. — Yes ; hut they fluctuate according to the market value of gold, varying from 
4 to 8 annas. 

No. 32.— No. 


From (he Collector of Chiflngong, — dated the 't%th March 18CG. 

With roforence to your Circular of the Kith Fchniary last., 1 beg to submit the replies to 
your questions fteriatm : — 

No. 1. — Notes are not here ordinarily received or paid readily in private monetary tran- 
sactions. 

No. 2. — ^Tlic discount varies from 1 to 2 per cent, according to circumstances. Notes, 
particularly of larger value, are brought here largely by dealers in exports to Gallc, the Mau- 
ritius, and other places. Notes come from the Calcutta agencies for the firms in the places 
in question that rc?coive the cxport.s. On arrival here, the notes have to be converted into 
silver to pay the local producers and make purchases. This is effected at the Government 
treasury. 

Na 3. — Notes are received at the treasury freely in payment of Governmemt dues, and 
also in exchange for silver whenever the state of the supply of silver in the treasury permits 
it. Wlien available, the surplus of the neighbouring treasury of 13liullooali is also called 
Uto aid in meeting the demand. Notes are .also issued to any one willing to receive them 
in payment of Government dues, or in exchange for silver. A Statement is appended show- 
ing the receipt and issue from 1st April 1865 to the 28th February 1866. 

No. 4. — 1 consider these facilities to bo all that Government can he fiurly expected to 
supply. I do not think that Government can be expected to make notes convertible at 
every treasury, inasmuch as this would probably impose upon the State a large cost ^or the 
transport of silver ; but every treasury officer should be authorized to convert them at his 
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difcicretiou with regard to the state of the cash balance. At surplus treasuries it would be 
for the advantage of the State to cash, as far as practicable, all notes, and where the revenue 
of a district is not equal to its demand, the silver would not bo forthcoming unless received 
after issiui of notes. I think every treasury should issue on demand all notes paid into 
it, and issue silver in lieu of notes, as far as practicable, at the discretion of the treasury 
officer. 

Nos. 5, 0, and 7. — I think the circle system impedes the circulation, and I would abolish 
it, making all Iiulia one circle, and ke(.*])ing only one universal note. Merchants of the 
towns on the jMalabai and Coromandel Coasts who deal in exports from Chittagong would bo 
able to send their remittances direct insteiul of through Calcutta agents. I use this as a 
local argument, but it may be extended (ul fihiliUH. I would make all notes convertible at 
tlie Presidency towns, and at such other largti surplus treasuries as the Government may 
iletcnniiie, as of right. I would also make them convertible at the discretion of the trea- 
sury officer at all treasuries. 

Nos. 8 and 9. — A small note of the value of Rs. 5 would, in my opinion, circulaty 
freely, and In* more useful to the Native eomiiiunity gumaMlly tlian notes of the larger dimen 
sioiis. It would be more consistent with the means of the poorer part of the population, be 
whom it would, I believe, be largely used for the puiposo of family remittance by the absentee 
members of families, and would also gradually hiiil its way into the common concerns of life, 
in which the larger values are above the means of the peoi)le. The pn)gress in this respi.*ct 
would not be stdtauiy but would be very gradual. 

No. 10. — Yes, T have said above that they are remitted in large f|uantities to Chitta- 
gong, but they are also remitted in the same way, though to a much less extent., from Chit- 
tagong to Naraiiiguiige and other places. 

No, 1 1. — Almost in all cases. 

No. 12.— No. 

No. V ]. — They prefer hoondees, but take notes when Iioondees get expensive. 

No. l-lf. — 1 woul<l apply by telegraph to the Accountant General, Bengal, to direct aid 
to bo sent me from Blmllooah or Tipporab. There is a good road to botli phujos. Most 
lik(dy, the Collector of J^hullooah would be iiistruetcHl to send me his surplus, as Tipperah 
is eitsy of access from Dacca, and, moreover, its siirjdus is generally, I believe, required for 
Assam or Cacliar, There is a bi-monthly steamer to Canning Town, hut I sliould not expect, 
unless .1 could show siroiigtjr cause than 1 am likely ever to be able to show, to receive aid 
from the Presidency. 

Nos. 15 and lb. — I have generally a surplus of large notes. Onee I asked for small 
notes, and was told to refer applicants to the money order system. I'heso notes would have 
been uscmI mostly as hunily romittanees by the ministerial servants of the Ooveriiment 
offices here to their lioiises, whicli are jnoslly about Da(;ca and Burrisal. Generally, I have 
quite as many small notc.sas are re<[uircd. 

No. 17. — Rs. 15 to lls. 15-iS. 

No.s. IS and 19. — Neither are cuiTuiit. 

Nos. 20 and 21. — Not being current here, 1 cannot say. 

No. 22. — It is used for the purpose of hoarding, and to this end, largely used in the 
shape of j(.‘W(jllery. 

No. 23. — Yes, hut I am afraid it would bo largely molted. Ilowevcr, with a fair charge 
for seignorage Ihai would not mati.er, and with the clinrgc moderately high, the melting 
would b(‘ discouraged, Init it would locjuire to be fixed with care, so as to secure this end with- 
out deterring its use as an instrument of exchange at its fixed value. 

No. 24. — For circulation, I think, they would, but not for remittance. At the same 
ime, considering the smallness of the ordinary dealings of Natives, coins above lls. 5 
would not circulate much except among the Avcaltliicr traders. 
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No. 25.— Yes, td some extentj but not largely. 

No. 26.— Yes, inasmuch as gold could always bo conveyed at a much smaller cost than 
silver. 

No. 27.— I do not know any of them that tliink much on the subject. Apparently, 
they are all guided by profit and expediency in the matter; silver is their great medium, 
but gold and pai>er are turned to use as occasion suggests. 

No. 28. — No. 

No. 29. They arc more used for hoarding and for omameiits than for circulation. The 
want of a fixed value is a bar to their extensive use .os a circulating meili urn, and the number, 
too, in existence is not .aucrpiate to the rc([uiromonts of a currency. If .-my gold coin is 
introduced, it should be made a legal lender, tire coins being fixed values, and made change- 
able with a certain allowance for attrition at the Government treasuries at tliosi; values. 

No. 30.— Tho old gold moliurs of the Mahomedan Kings, Imt I cannot spi;eilically 
describe them all. There are the Charyarcc, Aicot, Goruckporc, Akbar Shahcc, Moonshc- 
dabaduo, &(;. 

No. .‘U. — Mostly so. 

No. 32.— Tho Chary.'iroo bears an artifieial value, being looked upon as a sort of charm 
for securing wealth. It sells at about Its. 25, while its intrinsic value would be about K.s. 20. 

STATEMENT aftowinf/ the ItaecipU and I of Uoveramciif Currency Nolea from \8t April 

18G5 to Eefjruarp 186(5. 


ItKCKlPTS. 



Jn’umuer of Notes of each Value. 

Total. 

\Vlu*nce. 

1,000 Rfl. 

1 

500 Us. 

100 Us. 

i 

50118. i 20 Us. 

! 

10 K». 

Numher. 

Value. 

From llio I’tibl'K' in piyinciit of dovorii- 
innit linos .. .. .. .. 

31 

1 

10 

50 

I 

1 

15 j 8 

5 

125 

Us. 

12.500 

Fnnii the Fulilic in cxchiiiige for silver 

ICrl 

' 153 

873 

1 

405 1 251 

! 

205 

2G48 

9,52,020 

Toltil Iteivipts 

7‘J.1 

1G3 

921) 

i 

i 

<120 1 25!) 

210 

2773 

9,05,180 


ISSUKS. 




Numbeu 

OP Notes op each Value. 


Total. 

Whither. 

1,000 n*. 

500 Us. 

100 Us. 

1 

! 50 U.S. 

20 Us. 

10 Its. 

XumlH^r. 

Value. 

To tho Ihink of Boiigul, Culoiitta 

738 

120 

520 

170 

2.''i 


1573 

Its. 

8,53,000 

To othor Troasiirif s 

.. .. 

.... 

25 

7 

.. .. 

.... 

32 

2,850 

To the Public in piiyinont of Govoni- 
uiunt duos 

15 

1 

7 

9 

12 

17 

01 j 

1 7,iMiO 

To the Public in cxchunge for silver . . 

09 

58 

373 

231 

205 

201 

1170 ! 

1 

1,83,110 

■4 

Total lfisui>a 

852 

173 

925 

420 

212 

218 

2830 

10,02,020 
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From the Amatani Collector in charge of the, Treaeurg^ Chumparunr^dated the March 1866 

With reference to your Circular dated 16th February 1866, I have the honor to forward 
the following replies as requested 

Nos. 1 and 2. — In this district, currency notes are by no means in general use among 
the Natives. In the first place, there are very few who have dealings amongst themselves 
sufficiently large to admit of the use of notes ; again, there is not much confidence in notes,~ 
there being a difficulty in obtaining them, and it being forbidden to cash them as a regular 
thing at the treasury. There is also a feeling, whether well grounded or not I am unable to 
say, that notes will not bo received freely at local treasuries in payment of Government dues. 
1 have heard it gravely asserted that no more than one-third of land revenue will bo received 
in notes. 

Nos. 3 and 4.— Notes are given in exchange for silver, as freely as it is possible to do so 
with the limited supply received, care being taken to reserve a portion for those who require 
them in payment of Government dues. Treasury officers are told not to give silver for notes 
except for small amounts for the convenience of private parties ; consequently, the treasurer 
has orders not to cash notes, except on my order, which causes the cashing of notes to be 
looked on in the light of a favor, and, therefore, diminishes confidence in them. The coui-so 
I would recommend is embodied in my next answer. 

Nos. 5 to 8. — In my opinion, the system of circles is objectionable. Tlic faith of a 
Native in Government currency notes is not likely to be increased when he finds that a note 
which he has received in one place is not current in another, and that if he wishes to 
change it, he has to pay a largo discount. An inhabitant of Chumparun, for instance, may 
wish to send 20 rupees to a relation in the Punjab, and for this purpose obtains a note ; but 
when this comes to be changed, besides the ordinary discount for cashing a note, extra dis- 
count will havo to be paid, because it is a note of a different circle. It seems to mo that tho 
best way of recommending notes to tho Natives is to havo ono universal note for all India, 
convertible on demand at the Presidency towns and at all district treasuries, at the same 
time keeping these treasuries well supplied with notes of all values, and removing all restric- 
tions there may be as to their issue or receipt. To this also would have to be added some 
means for insuring greater safety in tho post office, combined with some easier remedy in 
the case of lost notes than at present exists. 

Nos. 8 and 9. — There are so few note transactions hero that it is hard to judge on this 
point ; but I should imagine that, if notes are used at all, a note of 5 rupees would naturally 
have a larger circulation, as being within the reach of so much larger a number of tho 
inhabitants. 

No. 10.— I believe not. 

No. 11.— Yes. 

No. 12. — Not here. 

No. 13.— No. 

No. 14. — I should, in such a case, apply to tho Accountant General. The Tirhoot or 
Sarun treasuries are the nearest, and would, I suppose, have to send the silver ; they are 
50 or 60 miles distant by road. 

No. 15. — Applications for notes in exchange for silver are almost more frequently 
refused than complied with, as I consider it right to give the preference to those who require 
notes in payment of Government dues, and the supply of notes being very limited, and 
indents being only sparingly complied with. 

No. 16. — The reasons given for non-compliance with indents for notes arc various— 
that it is inconvenient to send them, and that they are intended for circulation in tho district, 
and not for remittance ; that they cannot bo supplied just for the convenience of the public, 
thus throwing the cost of transporting bullion on the Government ; that Government never 
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intended to swell cash balances by the despatch of notes from head quarters ; that tjiere is 
no necessity for notes unless funds run short ; that it is not expedient to swell cash balances 
by sending large notes which are only required for remittance. 

No. 17.— The average value of the gold mohur is Rs. 15-8. 

Nos. 18 and 19.— -A sovereign is never found in the bazars here. 

Nos. 20 and 21.— Such coins would bear, I should thinks a less value in the Mofussih on 
account of the greater difficulty of conversion. 

No. 22.— People will hoard the old gold mohur, but circulation of gold is unknown. 

Nos. 23 to 26.— It is impossible to say hero. 

No. 27.— Those of this district prefer silver, I believe. 

No. 28.— Nothing of the sort known. 

No. 29.— No. 

No. 30. — ^The Dilnar Naga Sicca, Purana Sicca Jcypore. 

No. 31.— Yes. 


From the Collector of Coimbatore^ — dated the \ith April 1866. 

Adverting to your Circular dated 16th Febnxary 1866, I have the honor to forward 
copy of a letter addressed to the Chief Secretary to the Government of Fort St. George, 
containing my observations on the questions propounded by you. 

No. 1.— I have received Proceedings of Government, dated 6tli March 1866, No. 95. 

No. 2.— As I believe the following observations embrace replies to the questions to 
which answers are requested by the Secretary to the Commission appointed by the Governor 
General to enquire into and report on the operation of Act XIX of 1861, 1 shall not attempt 
to submit separate replies. 

No. 3. — In the notd bene to questions 2 to 7, it is stated that one of the great ends in view 
^‘is the important object of establishing a Paper Currency in the conhdcnce and liking of the 
Natives.” To attain this “ important objcict,” the currency notes must be payable on 
demand at the nearest Government treasury. Without this essential clement, payable on 
demand,” a currency in India will for years to come [and who can venture to guess how 
many years], as I consider has been the case with Act XIX of 1861, prove a hiilure. My 
remarks, which are based on my knowledge of the people, refer to Soutliem India only. 
Of the sister Presidencies, I do not venture to speak. In writing about the currency ques- 
tion, I beg to say that I do so from a Native point of view, my object being to show, to the 
best of my knowledge, the causes at work against the successful operation of Act XIX of 
1861. The Native mind is, I believe, burdened with a feeling of uncertainty as regards Govem- 
ment. As to the justice or otherwise of the feeling, I say nothing. Some of the causes which 
have tended to excite this feeling are the following : — 

There came the mutiny with the result of, I believe, a certain amount of 
estrangement, which exists at the present time between the governed and the goveniing 
class. The mutiny was succeeded by the complete re-organization of the Native Army. 
Whilst this change was in contemplation, and up to the time when it was carried out, much 
hard8hi|> was endured by many of the sepoys ; and as the Madras Army is intima+^^ely con- 
nected with the whole Native social fabric throughout the country, the gi'ievances of the 
sepoys met with a sympathetic ear over the breadth of the countiy. Education also is doing 
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its woijl: ; ignorance in many quarters is being dispelled ; and time^ionored institutions am 
emmbling away. The rail and the telegraph help on the changes. In fact, turn whioii 
way ho will, the Native of tho present day sees notliing but changes. So far as he himself 
is concerned, old things are vanishing away ; whilst with regard to tho Government, he stands 
in dread of a further demand on his purse, in tho shape of additional taxes. The income 
tax was the first instalment in fulfilment of his anticipations. Then came the currency 
notes, which were viewed by many as an expedient to get hold of the money hold by them. 
By the intelligent body of the merchants, they were at first largely used as a means of 
mmittance ; but when it was declared by Government that “ one of the chief objects of the 
" Paper CuiTency is to promote a free circulation of notes in the circles to which they 
“ belong, and not to \inilcrtakc tho remittance of the country, which could only be carried out 
“ to the great derangement of the Government funds, and with great loss to the merchants 
" and shroffs, who are in the liabit of carrying on exchange operations as a regular business,” 
the circulation of the notes fell at once to a low figure, and has not since revived, nor is it 
likely to do so for a very long time. The fact is, I believe, that the Natives distrust our 
Government, and prefer to keep their money, ralhcr than take currency notes, which, they 
believe, may be repudiated any day in exchange. As long as this state of feeling in the 
Native mind exists, it is useless to expect that the people will receive currency notes. Notes 
presented by Ifond fide travellers and residents are cliangod into silver, and vice versd to a 
limited extent at the local treasuries. But shop-keepers and others who receive thtnn in 
payment of bills, &c., in such places as. Ootacamund and Coimbatore, have to pay 1 or 2 per 
cent, to get them exchanged ; but, even at these rates, they can only get them changed at 
the principal stations where the shroffs and merchants have dealings with Madras or Calicut, 
the head quarters of the circles. I really do not know what suggestions to offer in view to 
render the currency notes acceptable to tho peoplo. In a financial point of view, I conclude 
that it is quite out of tho question to expect that currency notes will bo made payable on 
demand ; and yet, unless this is done, I do not boo how wo can expect the Natives to 
take them. I fear a Paper Currency is far ahead of tho age in India. We have much 
to do yet to establish confidence in ourselves ere tho people will take our notes, whe- 
ther their value be 5 or 100 rupees. Shroffii and Nativo bankers, I believe, demand a 
discount m all cases of cashing notes ; but their limited circulation precludes the chance of 
their being bought up in any large quantities for transmission to tho heads of circles for 
encashment. As a means of remittance, notes, if available, arc used by shroffs, &c., when 
tho remittance is intended for the head quarter of tho circle. But, under those cirrurastamos 
only, arc notes preferred to hoondcos by them. Under existing orders from the Accountant 
General, there is no chance of the silver reserve running low. In tho (went of its doing so, 
application would have to be made to tho Accountant General, who would most prohablv 
direct cash to be supplied from some one of the treasuries along the line of rail. Previous 
6th May 1865, No. 128. to the issuc of the restrictive orders by the Accountant 

General marginally given, some difficjulty was anticipated 
DuUmI 9th Sept. 1865, No. 1976. in meeting the demand for notes. But since their rcccupt 

all anxiety on that head has vanished. 

No. 4. — ^The average value of the following gold coins is as follows ; — 

Rs. A. 

Gold mohur ... ... ... 15 8 

English sovereign ... ... ... 10 4 

Australian ditto ... ... ... 10 2 

The gold mohur Rccms to have disappeared. In the whole course of my service 
which now extends to more than 23 years, I have not st^eu 23 gold mohurs. Sovereigns, 
I believe, bear a slightly higher value in the Mofussil than in the Presidency, simply bocaus, 
they are more easily obtained in the latter place. 
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' No. Gtold Currency in any denomination of coin would be most acceptable to tho 
people. It would not promote the success of the Paper CuiToncy one iota; but it would 
release a vast amount of silver now held by Natives. A Gold Currency, if introduced, would, 
for a time, disappear at a wonderful rate. This district alone would require some 30 lakhs 
of rupees* worth of gold to make an impression on it. The large shroffs and dealers care 
but little about the Paper Currency as now existing, and they would prefer to see the intro- 
duction of a Gold Currency postponed, as they do.il largely in gold bar and coins. They 
are most expert in testing the purity and value of gold, and when the ordinary modes of 
ascertaining th(\so qualities foil, they commit the metal to the crucible. There are no 
native gold mohurs in currency in this part of the country. 

From the Collector of Cuddapah^—dakd the March 1866. 

With reference to year Circular of the 16th February 1866, regarding tho working of 
Act No. XIX of 1861 in this district, I have the honor to enclose replies to the queries 
therein communicated : — 

No. 1.— Government currency notes are not readily received by the Native community 
in private monetary transactions. 

No. 2. — The depreciation arises from the Ciirroncy Notes not being received freely at 
the district and talook treasuries. The discount paid depends on the urgency of the parties 
receiving or giving the currency notes. A discount of 1 per cent, is at times allowed. 

No. 3. — In this district, which is not included in any circle for tho issue of notes, notes 
arc to bo received in payment of all demands of Government, and to bo paid only when par- 
ties receiving payment do not object, and to be cashed to a limited extent for small sums, at 
an accommodation to private parties or travellers. Tho merchants are, as a body, excluded 
from exchanging currency notes for silver or silver for notes. The cultivators of the soil, 
who are the principal persons on whom Government have demands, as a rule, do not avail 
thomselvos of tliis indulgence, neither do parties to whom payment are to be made receive 
currency notes. 

No. 4. — The cultivators, whose transactions arc generally small, prefer silver to notes, 
as they camiot exchange Jiotes for silver easily, and also they do not consider it safe to retain 
possession of notes, as they arc^ liable to be destroyed by fire or other accidents. 1'he only 
parties who would freely avail tliemselves of notes arc the niorchaiits, but these arc prccbidcd 
from exchanging notes for silver, or silver for notes. If this restriction against in(?rcliants 
were removed, it is anticipated that almost the whole of the surplus revenue of the district 
would he taken hy tlio merchants in exchange for notes. J have reason to know that in this 
district parties would exchange more notes for silver than silver for notes. However, that 
• the public may not he disappointed, the collector could notify in the District Gnzdie wliat 
amount of silver is available for notes and notes for silver. -As this treasury is n(»t 
included in any circle for the issue of notes, merchants and others could not complain if tlioir 
wants are not fully complied wnth. In carrying out these suggestions, the collector will 
take caro to see that silver is not allowed to accumulate to a large extent in the treiusury so 
as to (mtail additional expenditure in remitting the specie to tlie Presidency. 

No. 5. — ^Thc present arrangement of circles, with a separate note for each circle, is not 
considered convenient for transaction of business, as a person residing at a station distant 
from the oirclo in which he wants a certain amount of money camiot readily obtain the cur- 
rency notes of that circle, and will consequently be put to much inconvcnieuco ami tlelay 
in procuring the currency notes. 

No. 6. — For the reason stated in the preceding reply, I would not recommend to increase 
the number of circles, retaining the plan of a separate note for each circle. 
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No. 7.— -This plan, I imagine, urill be satkfactory to the public^ and tend to establish a 
Paper Currency in the confidence of the Natives, especially if the indulgence specified in the 
reply to query 4 of permitting notes to be exchanged for silver and silver for notes in trea- 
suries which are not set apart for cashing notes. 

No. 8. — T would suggest that notes of the value of Rs. 5 be issued. I consider this 
necessary for the convenience of the public who have to make small remittances. 

No. 9. — I do not consider that 6-rupee notes will have a larger currency tlian notes of 
a greater value. 

No. 10. — Under existing rules, shroffs and Native merchants in districts which are not 
included in the circles for issue of currency notes have not the privilege of purchasing notes 
for pui*pose of remittances. But I have reason to know that if currency notes were issued 
from the treasuries freely to all applicants, the shroffs, Native bankers, and merchants would 
avail themselves of the indulgence extensively for purposes of remittances. 

No. 11. — It is the practice of the shroffs and Native merchants to exact discount in all 
cases of cashing notes. 

No. 12. — The shroffs and Native merchants buy up notes at a discount for the purpose 
of selling them at par or at a premium, and also of sending them to the Bank of Madras for 
encashment. 

No. 13. — Judging from the great demand for currency notes by merchants who have 
to make remittances to other stations, my impression is that notes are preferred to lioondees. 

No. 14. — ^This district not being included in any of the circles for the iasue of the cur- 
rency notes, and the issue of notes in this district being restricted ordy to a small amount 
to travellers and other private parties, the amount of silver has never fallen short. The dis- 
trict is, however, connected with Madras by rail-road, and any money required could be got 
up from the Bank of Madras. 

No, 15. — The issue of currency notes being limited, no such inconvenience has been 

felt. 

No. 16. — See the preceding answer. 

No. 17.— The market value of the Government gold mohur is from 7 to 15 annas in 
excess of the nominal value of the coin. 

No. 18. — ^The value of the English sovereign is from 5 to 10 annas in excess of the 
nominal value of the coin. 

No. lO.—Thc Australian sovereign is not valued much ; but if gold is scarce, it is sold 
from 2 to 5 annas in excess of the nominal value of the coin. 

No. 20. — The above-mentioned coins generally bear a higher valuo in Mofussil bazars 
than in the Presidency town. 

No. 21. — The reason for this is, that gold has to be bi-ought to the Mofussil bazars * 
from the Presidency town. 

No. 22. — ^Thc people are fond of gold for the purpose of hoarding. 

No. 23. — ^Thc transactions of the majority of the people in the district being compara- 
tively trifling, they would find Gold Currency very inconvenient. Merchants, however, would 
like Gold Currency. 

No. 24. — Gold coins of 15, 10, and 5 rupees value will be prized much by the Natives 
for the purpose of hoarding. 

No. 25.— I do not see how Gold Currency would help to establish Paper Currency more 
than Silver Currency. The people, as far as I can judge, are suiHciontly accustomed to the 
notes, and to ensure their free and extensive circulation, it is only neces sa ry that all trea- 
suries not included in any circle for the issue of notes should bo authorized both to receive 
and issue notes as specified in answer No, 4. 
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No. 26.-«-I do not soe how Gold Currency could assist the outlying treasuries in ensuring 
the convertibility of the note more than the Silver Currency. 

No. 27.— Silver Currency is preferred for all mercantile purposes, gold for hoarding, and 
paper for purpose of remittances. The Natives, at least in this district, do not consider it 
safe to retain possession of notes, as they are liable to be destroyed easily. 

No. 28. — Bar gold is not circulated in the district. 

No. 29.— Native gold mohurs are not used as means of currency in this district. 

Nos. 30, 31 and 32. — There are no Native gold mohurs in this district. 


jRrow the Officer in charge of the Cuttach Treimiry,— dated the 28/^ February 1866. 

Agreeably to the request convoyed in your Circular dated the IGth instant, I liavo the 
honor to forward answers to the questions propounded therein 

No. 1. — ^Neither generally used in private transactions, nor, when used, commonly taken, 
at their full value. 

No. 2. — The Natives have not yet sufficient confidence in the Paper Currency, Notes 
are discounted at an average rate of 8 annas per cent. 

No. 3. — Notes for small amounts up to Rs. 100 arc cashed and issued when in store. 
Notes for large amounts are always issued on demand, and taken in payment of Covernment 
dues when offered. Under the Treasury Rules, notes of a largo value arc not ordinarily 
cashed ; but exceptions are made whenever possible, as, for instance, latterly at this treasury 
in favor of the East India Irrigation Company, whoso notes have been cashed on demand to 
the greatest possible extent. 

No. 4.— A quantity of small notes to bo supplied to the district treasuries for issue 
in payment of sums due from Government (as frecpicntly applied for), and also in exchange 
for cash. 

No. 5. — I would not retain the present circle system. There is a very prevalent im- 
pression amongst the peojile that a note of one (rircic is valid for that' circle only, and they 
consequently often hesitate to take notes when they would otherwise be iiicliiKMl to do so. 

No. 6.— For the above reason (answer to question 5), I do not think it would be advi- 
sable to increase the number of circles. The objection to offices of sub-issue, \Yhere notes 
should be invariably convertible on demand, is, that the treasury officer would always be 
in uncertainty as to tlie amount of demands to be made, and, therefore, as to tlic amount of 
cash which ho could afford to remit from time to time. 

No. 7. — One universal note would most probably have the confidence of the Natives ; 
and as notes of high value cannot conveiiieutly.be cashed at all times at the smaller District 
ti'casuries (for the reason stated in answer No. 6), it might, perhaps, be found practicable 
to make notes up to the value of Rs. 100 convertible on demand at "att trcasui'ies, and 
notes of higher value at the Presidency towns ami some specified large treasuries. I think 
that, with some such modification, this universal note arrangement would be the most jirac- 
ticablc, for it would go as near perhaps as possible towards raising the confidence of the 
Natives. 

No. 8.— Yes; it would probably circulate more than notes of higher value. It wmild 
also be used for remittances. I have frequently been applied to for notes of 5 and 10 ru]ices 
by soldiers and others for remittance to places in the. Madras and other Presidencies and 
provinces to which a money order could not be granted. 

No". 9.— Probably, a larger circulation. 

No. 10.— Yes, they arc. • 
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No. 11.-— Yes, generally. When very urgently required for remittance, they are occa- 
sionally cashed at par, but not often. 

No. 12.— Not generally. 

No. 13.— No, only when they cannot obtain hoondees at par. 

No. 14. — Money can be sent in carts by road from Pooroc or Balasorc. Pooree is near- 
est, being about 50 miles distant ; Balamre about double that distance from Cuttack. 

No. 15. — ^Ycs. Notes of value up to Us. 100, occasionally to Rs. 500, have been 
frc({uently applied for at this treasury. Our last indent was not complied with. 

No. 16. — That the notes would bo chiefly used for remittance, and that it was, therefore, 
not desirable to increase the cash balance by a further supply. 

No. 17.— Rs. 15. 

No. 18.— Es. 10-4. 

No. 19. — Rs. 10. 

No. 20.— Yes, probably a little higher. 

No. 21. — Because the supply is not large in this district. 

No. 22. — ^Not so much for hoarding as for circulation. 

No. 23. — I believe they would. 

No. 24. — I believe so decidedly. Gold coins of Rs. 20 instead of Rs. 15 would perhaps 
still more facilitate circulation and exchange. 

No. 25. — ^Very probably ; but it will perhaps be some time before notes pass freely 
from hand to hand. They will probably continue at a discount for some time, espcciiilly 
notes of larger value. 

No. 26. — ^It probably would. 

No. 27. — Of the three currencies mentioned, they would prefer silver, gold, and paper ; 
but they do not like paper much in this district. 

No. 28. — There is no bar gold circulated in this neighbourhood. 

No. 29. — ^Very. seldom. 

No. 30. — Moorshedabad, Jeypore, Delhi, Lucknow. 

No. .31.— Yes. 

No. 32.— No. 


From the Officiaitng Collector of Dacca, ^da ted theind April 1866. 

With roforenoo to your Circular dated the 16th February, I have the honor to furnish 
below the answers to the several questions : — 

No. 1.— No., 

No. 2. — It is ssiid that the Bank does not issue notes, and, taking advantage of the 
rate of exchange ruling between Dacca and Calcutta, issues notes only when they are at a 
discount in the market or at par; the average rate is about 4 annas. 

No. 3. — ^The treasury receives notes freely in payment of all Government dues, and 
issues them in exchange for silver and in payment of sums due from Government. 

No. 4. — With the exception of notes being received in lieu of cash on account of Gov- 
ernment dues, the treasury of Dacca, it is said, affords no facilities for the exchange of notes 
for cash, and vice versd. There might be an office in every treasury for that purpose. 

No. 6. — ^It would do if it were carried out well. There might be offices of such issue 
from all local treasuries, and facilities ought to be given at them for the ready convertibility 
of notes of all circles, which docs not exist at present. 
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No. 6>-No. 

No. 7. — One universal note convertible in all treasuries is preferable. 

N. B. — ^The Natives prefer to use notes when they are at a premium or at par if required 
for purposes of remittance ; if measures are adopted for the encashment of notes readily, 
and with as little official circumlocution as possible, the Natives would prefer to keep notes 
in lieu of eash in store. Ihere is loss of time and some trouble in carrying notes for con- 
version 5 hence Natives prefer to use cash in preference to notes. They do not like to lose 
extensively by using notes in preference to cash. 

No. 8. — No. 

No. 9.— I do not think that .'5-rupcc notes would have much circulation. Transactions 
in such small amounts, particularly with the lower orders, are more conveniently conducted 
in cash. No want for them has as yet been shown to exist, and there must bo a minimum 
limit to Paper Currency. The lower orders, or the great mass of the population, would 
object to have notes thus forced upon them, and be obliged to receive them when tendered. 
Nor do I think that gold coins of so low a value as lls. 5 ore called for under existing 
circumstances. 

No. 10.— Yos. It depends, however, upon the state of the exchange. At present there 
are difficulties for getting cash for notes in all market places. Facilities should be given at 
the local treasuries for receiving cash in exchange for notes from Presidency towns, and 
vice versd. 

No. 11. — No, they sometimes buy notes at a discount and sometimes at a premium, 
according to the state of the money market and the rate of exchange. 

No. 12. — No. 

No. 13.— No, they prefer hoondees on account of their greater security. 

No. 14!.— There is weekly communication between Dacca and Calcutta by railway and 
steamer. The agent would first apply to Calcutta; Tipperah and Furreedporc treasuries 
are within three and four days^ journey respectively. 

Nos. 15 and 1(5, — ^The agent here statics that indents have always been complied with. 
I have, however, myself repeatedly noticed the absence of notes when required. 

No. 17.— Rs. 15. 

No. 18.— Rs. 10-3. 

No, 19.— The branch Bank of Bengal at Dacca receives Australian sovereigns at Rs. 10 
per piece, but in the m.arkct they vary from 2 to 3 aiinas, more or less, according to the 
demand of the market. ^ 

Nos. 20 and 21. — ^Yes, because they arc scarce. 

No. 22.— Yes. For hoarding chiefly and for circulation, if the value would not be changed 
much in the market. 

Nos. 23, 24, and 25.— Yes. 

No. 26. — ^It would. 

No. 27. — ^The large shroffs and dealers would prefer a Gold, Silver, and Paper Currency. 
They cannot be said to have an opinion at all on the subject as yet. 

No. .28.— No. 

No. 29. — ^No. There are no standard gold coins for this purpose. 

No. 80. — Sicca Bampore and Sicca Old, Sha Alum, Charyaree, Bulramce, Ram Baja, 
Joynuguree, and Akburee. 

No. 31.— They pass for more than their intrinsic Value. 

No. 32,— They bear artificial value according to their denominations. 
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From the Deputy Ommxmoner^ Daijeelinfff--^ted the Vtth February 1866. 

I have the honor to forward my replies to the questions transmitted with your Circular 
of the 16th instant. 

I regret the delay that has occurred in forwarding my answer ; but your Circular being 
addressed to the officer in charge of the treasury, was not forwarded by him for my inform* 
ation, and it was not until my return to the sudder station from camp on the 26th instant 
that I became aware of the receipt of your Circular, and that it was still* unanswered. The 
Assistant Commissioner having been relieved of the treasury on the same day that I returned, 
I have prepared the replies myself, as his successor being entirely new to the district has no 
local knowledge, such as would be necessary to enable him to undertake the preparation of 
the answers. 

I beg to add tliat there being no shroffs or Native bankers in the district, I have been 
obliged to prepare my replies almost entirely from my own information. 

No. 1. — ^Yes, they are generally received at full value in such transactions. 

No. 2. — ^Tho circulation at Darjeeling is comparatively small, consequently, the market 
value of currency notes depends upon the demand and supply. They are generally cashed 
at par. It is not possible to state an average. Notes seldom rise or fall in value to any 
extent. 

No. 3. — ^The treasury officer receives all payments of Government dues tendered in 
currency notes, and is allowed to give notes in exchange for silver ; but is prohibited by the 
Accountant General from receiving notes in exchange for silver, excepting in the case of 
travellers, in whose favor a special exception is made in permitting them to obtain silver for 
notes of the smallest value only. 

No. 4. — In my opinion, existing arrangements cannot bo modified at Darjeeling, for the 
Government is put to considerable expense in remitting troasiiro to this station, and if the 
public generally wore permitted, without limit, to exchange notes for silver, tho numerous 
planters who now obtain their remittances at a cost of from 1 to 3 per cent, would, of 
course, receive the money for the working expense of their plantations by notes from their 
principal at Calcutta and elsewhere, and would throw the cost of suj)plying the money for 
cashing them on the Goveniment treasury. 

No. 5. — I consider the arrangement of circles eminently calculated to depreciate the 
value of an otherwise useful system of currency. 

No. 6. — It is my opinion that a Paper Currency will never answer the purpose for which 
it is intended, unless every note be convertible at tho head office of issue in each circle, if 
tho arrangement of cdrcles be maintained, or at certain head offices in each local Govern- 
ment. 

No. T. — ^No Paper Currency can be popular, nor can it answer tho purpose for which the 
system has been adopted, unless it is calculated to suit the convenience and requirements of 
the mercantile community and of the public generally. These requirements, a restricted 
circulation, such as at present obtains, docs not supply ; and I am of opinion that tlie system 
will never answer, unless, as suggested, one universal note be adopted, this note being, as 
already proposed, convertible not only at the Presidency towns, but at the head quarter of 
each local Government, and, if possible, at certain chief treasuries in addition. I’he con- 
fidence of the Native community will never be secured unless such measures be ailoptcd. Notes 
might be made convertible at the Presidency towns and at head quarters of local Govern- 
ment only at first, and the facilities for conversion subsequently extended ; the greater tho 
lacilities offered for cashing these notes, the greater will be the confidence* placed op the issue, 
and, in all probability, the demand for couvemion of notes into cash will sensibly diminish as 
increased facilities are afforded for obtaining the accommodation. 
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No. 8.— No, I do not think that notes of smaller value than 10 rupees need be issued. 

No. 9. — I do not think so. 

No. 10.-They are very goneraUy used by the community, but there are no shroflFs 
or Native bankers in Darjeeling. 

'No. IL-No, it depends altogether on the supply and demand ; the supply of notes at 
Daijeeling is generally rather below tlian beyond the recpiircmcnts. Owing to the fluctuating 
character of the European population, notes from 10 to Rs. 200 in value arc generally in 
considerable demand for the convenience of travellers leaving the station ; consequently, as a 
rule, notes usuaUy command their full value, though they aro rarely, if ever, at a premium. 
Notes for large sums are frequently received at the treasury in paymen t of Government 
demands for land, but have little or no local circulation. 

No. 12. — No. 

No. 13. — ^As far as I can learn, notes are not preferred to hoondees, the reason probably 
being that, for remittance beyond the circle of issue, they are practically useless. If the 
system advocated in paragraph 7 were adopted, it is probable that hoondees would be altogether 
displaced by notes. 

No. 14.— In case of such contingency there are absolutely no facilities for reinforcing 
the reserve ; the nearest treasuries from which remittances could bo received being those of 
Purneahand Dinageporc, the former distant about 140 miles, and the latter still more 
distant : to these treasuries alone could application be made in such ciiscs. 

No. 15. There has at times been temporiiry inconvenience chiefly for want of notes 
below R.S. 500. 

No. 16.— There has been no absolute refusal, but there has occ.asionally been some delay 
in receipt of notes indented for. 

No. 17.— It is almost unknown in Darjeeling, and cannot be said to command any 
average in Darjeeling or Kurseong. 

No. 18. — Unknown in Darjeeling bazar. 

No. 19.— Unknown in Daijeeling bazar. 

No. 20.— Having no acquaintance with any districts in Bengal, excepting Daijoclin", I 
am unable to form an opinion on this subject. 

No. 22.— In this district, so far as I am enabled to form an opinion, it appears to me 
that money is not hoarded ; both silver and gold arc extensively used as ornaments, the 
former in tho shapo of jewels, both solid and gilt. Silver is more commonly used, however, 
amongst all classes, aspecially amongst the lalwrers ; the women almost invmiably wearing 
strings of rupees, or of smaller coin, round their necks in addition to massive silver ornaments. 

No. 23.— I think they would, though they are, in my opinion, quite aware of the con- 
venience that would result from a well devised system of Paper Currency in ail dition to gold. 

No. 24, — ^I do not think that they are. 

No. 25. — I cannot see that it would bo any «ud, nor, on the other hand, that it would be 
any disadvantage. 

No. 26.— Where tho cost of remitting treasure to outlying treasuries is considerable, 
a Gold Currency would matorially lessen tho cost to Government of remitting treasure, and 
would so far be of material assistance. 

No. 27.— I am unable to obtain any opinion on this subject, there being no shrofls 
at Daijeeling. But from my previous experience in charge of treasuries for 16 years, and 
from discussion of the subject on previous occasions, I am disposed to think that the prefer- 
ence would bo given to a Silver, Gold, and Paper Currency. I have never yet hcai-d any 
reasonable gfround assigned for excluding gold from circulation ; that it is considered desirable 
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by the (Native) trading community, may be inferred from Native States invariably (I believe) 
adopting a Gold Currency, and from the circumstance that, in most Native States ivhere there 
is no local mint, bar gold circulates at its intrinsic value, if not at a premium. 

28. — Tt docs not circulate in this district, one reason for which may perhaps be 
because there arc no shroffs, and but few persons who could be relied upon to test its value. 

No. 29. — No, they arc not used at all as means of currency. 

Nos. 30, 31, and 32. — Gold mohurs not being used as current coin, the names of various 
coinages arc? not known, nor can their value be stated ; but being used only for ornaments, it 
U believed that they sell somewhat beyond their intrinsic value. 


From fie Sit pert ufentfeni of Dehra Doon, — dated the V^th March 18GG. 

In reply to your Circular, enclosing a set of questions regarding currency, I have the 
honor to furnish the following replies after enquiry from Natives in this district, whose posi- 
tioii enables tlieiii to form an opinion on the subject : — 

No. 1 .— Government currency notes are not readily received by the Native community. 
In commercial transactions among themselves their use is exceptional, and tlio discount 
charged on the notes depends on the circuitfsianccs under which they arc received. Thus, if 
the receiver was desirous of remitting money to the station in which the chicjf office of the 
circle is situated, and where the notes can be readily cashed at the treasury, they w^ould be 
takem at par, otherwise they are generally charged discount. 

jfo, 2. In consequence of the peculiar position of this district, containing, as it docs, 

the large hill stations of Mussoorie and Landour, notes are in tolerahlo abundance here 
from the months of March to October. Officers on leave and otliers bring sucli notes with 
them, on account of tludr convenience in carrjdug them, and this probably is one cause why 
they are looked upon with disfavor by the Native mcrcluinls and others. If they were to 
cash them at par, probably they would never be paid, except in notes, as pai-tjos remitting 
money to their families w^ould pref(?r sending notes wliich they can procure at par to purchas- 
ing hoondecs at a premium. This course is, however, clearly dependent on the fact that notc^s 
cannot be cashed as a matter of right at every treasury at which tlu^y arc presented, and 
therefore the radical reason which prevents their being cashed readily by Natives is this latter 
one. Could notes be? cashed as a matter of right at this treasury, I believe that, in a short 
time, they would become generally used. There is no fixed rate of discount on not(?s aa far 
as I can ascertain. One merchant has told me that he has known as much as 2 p(?r cent, 
charged ; but I believe that the rate is really the same as tliat which is charged at the time 
for hoondecs on Allahabad, or if the note bo of other circles, at ihe rate which is charged fur 
hoondees on the station where the head office of the circle is situated. 

3 .— At this treasury, notes are cashed when the amount of ready money in the 
treasury renders it prudent to do so, ami in tlie case of bond fide travcdlors at all times to 
an extent sufficient to provide them with ready cash. Thus a honA fide traveller would 
always have notes cashed to the extent of Es. 100. But I have found it necessary to* refuse 
to ca^h notes for the local banks who at first sent them in such quantities that, had I cashed 
them, I should liave been soon in straits for ready money — more especially since the time at 
which the demand was made was the height of the Mussoorie sea.son, when the demand for 
cash for the payment of the many survey and other establishments whose head quartera are 
in thf? district is great. 

No. 4. — I do not consider the facilities afforded for the cashing of notes are sufficient. 
I behove that until notes can of right be cashed at this treasury, that they wdll not coma 
into general use. 
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No. 5.— In my opinion, the present arrangement of circles, with separate notes for each 
circle, is not well calculated to proinote the reception of a Paper Currency by the Native 
population. 

Nos. 6 and 7. — Believing, as I do, that the real obstacle to tlie general use of tlie note; 
is that it cannot of riglit be cashed at all (jovcrnmerit treasuries, any plan which would 
remove this obstacle is desirable. I think that increasing tin* nuinbor of circles would not 
have this effect, because, although the note of the particular circle, from the contracted area 
of that circle, might bo only current within narrower l)Ounds, and, therefore, generally pre- 
sented nearer to the office of issue than is now the case, yet it would he useless h)r all large 
commercial transactions beyond the circle, and also for travellers of long distances by rail or 
otherw^sc^ and it is for purposes of this sort that, perhaps, the note is most ust*fn!. The plan 
that seems to me most desirable is that there should be one universal note for the whole of 
India, or at lea.st for the whole of each Presidency. The more treasuric^s at whicli such a 
note miglit bo clashed, tlie better; but it might with advantage be cashed at least at the 
head station of each commissionorsliip and at the hill stations. My grounds fur prefer- 
ring this hist plan are that by it there would be to a great extent gained what is necessary 
to make the currency note gcnc'rally acceptable to the Natives, namely, that it could be 
cashed witliout difficulty at the CJovornment treasury. The most desirable plan is, I liold, 
that it might be cashed at every Treasury lus a matter of right, and the nearer any plan 
approaches to this, the nearer, in my opinion, it approaches to perfection. The fact that one 
note would be current throughout the whole of each Presidency, or of India, wiuild prevent 
the inconvenience of finding notes of any circle useless beyoiiil certain local limits* 

No. 8. — I believe a 5 rupee note w^ould be very acceptable to the poorer class of 
Nativ(*s, to whom notc.s of a higher value are useless. 

No. 9. — And 1 believe that such notes would have a larger currency than notes of a 
greater value, as they would bo useful in small domestic transactions, such as remittances to 
absent relations, &c. 

No. 10. — As far as I have bec;n able to ascertain, except for remittances to stations where 
the head oflice of issue of the circle is situated, notes are not used to any extent by Native 
bankers for pui’poscs of remittance. 

No. 11.— 1 believe it to be a rare exception when Native bankers do not exact discount 
for cashing notes. 

No. 12. — 1 have no reason to believe that Native bankers buy up the notes at a discount 
for the purpose of sending th<.*m to the head quarters of circles for encasliment. I have par- 
ticularly (incpiinul, and have been unable to discover any such practice. 

No. 13 . — -J believe that, for sending remittances to the station of the office of issue, 
bankers prefer notes to lioondecs, because they can generally procure the former at a dis- 
count or certainly at par, whereas for hoondees they generally pay a premium. 

No. Ik — When the silver njserve at this treasury runs low from any cause, it is cus- 
tomary to apply to the Accountant General of the North-Western Provinces, who generally 
directs the tnjasury at Mozufiernugger to send us cash. There is no railway. The road is 
partly metalled; but through the Molum Pass it is difficult fur hackeries, especially in the 
rain; and the roatl by Hurd war is bad and unhealthy, besides being circuitous. But a good 
road is in course of construction thro\igh the Moliun Pas.s, and the railway is progressing 
toward Seharunporo, which is about 50 miles off, and connected by ati indifferent but 
passable road. 

No. 15. — Our indent for notes lias been found more than sufiiciciit to supply the 
duinand. 

No. 16.~Nil. . 
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No. 17. — ^Tlio Government gold mohiir is valued at Rs. 15 in the Dehra bazar. 

No. 18.— The English sovereign at Rs. 10. 

No. 19. — ^The Australian sovereign iit Rs. 10. 

jV". B . — These values have been ascertained rom a Native banker. None of these coins 
are current in the bazar, altliougli by chance and in the course of exchange, they occasionally 
find tlieir way into it. 

No. 20. — I do not think that these coins bear a higher value hero than at the Presi- 
dency. 

No. 22. — For purposes of circulation gold is not valued here. For the manufacture of 
ornaments, it is of course valued by those who can afford to procure it. But tlio population 
of this district is chiefly agricultural, jmd gold ornaments are rare, except among the wealthier 
zemindars. 

No. 28. — I tliink a Gold Currency would bo of use, but it would hardly be popular in 
this district, as tlie mass of the population arc not wealthy. But it would be of use to the 
European community, which is yearly increasing in size, supposing it to be readily cashed at 
the Government treasury ; otherwise I do not think it w^ould be of use at all. 

No. 24. — ^No ; supposing only the existence of one or the other, notes which could be 
cashed at every treasury would be preferred to gold coin, which could also be so cashed. The 
reason for tliis is, tliat notes can be kept in halves, and their numbers known, so that, if lost, 
recovery of their value is more probable, and the incentive to steal paper money is not so 
great as to steal gold or silver coin. 

No. 25.— I am not prepared confidently to answer this (jiicstion, but I should suppose 
that a Gold Currency would help to establish a Paper Cun'cncy. Gold coin is more easily 
remitted than silver coin, and small gold coins would be available to cash notes of largcjr value. 

No. 26. — It would also in this way assist outlying treasuries to cash notes. 

No. 27. — I believe that natives would prefer the currency of nil three media. But, as 
above stated, they would prefer a Paper to a Gold Currency. 

No. 28 . — Bar gold does not circulate here. 

No. 29. — Gold moliurs arc not used by Natives as a means of currency hero. 

No. .80. — Altliougli no gold mohurs can be said to be current bore, there arc several 
gold mohurs that iicciisionally find their way into tlio bazar. I desired a Native banker to 
bring as many as he could find for my inspection, and I quote the value he assigneil to 
each : — 





Rs. 

Company’s gold moliur 

... 


... 15 

Old Moorsli(?d.abad gold mohur 

... 

• • • 

... 21 

New Moorsliedabad gold mohur 

... 

• ■ ■ 

... 18 

Jeyporo mohur 

... 


... 16 

Maliomedshahee 

... 


... 16-8 

Baliawulpore 

••• 

• •• 

... Sl-8 

Putiala 


• •• 

... 15 

Sovereign ... f \ 

1 Australian j 

.*■ 

• • • 

... 10 

Bokhara mohur 

••• 

• •• 

... 6-8 


There is also a Belgian coin which I hear frequently finds its way into the bazar. It is a 
thin gold coin, and is valued at Rs. 4-8. As I have before said, nono of these coins 
can be called current. But those most commonly in circulnfion arc the Jeyporo and 
Mahomcdsbahec. 

Nos. 31 and 32.— They all appear to bear an artificial value, subject to a slight discount 
or premium. 
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From the Officer in charge of the Treasury , Behra Ghazee Khan, — dated the \^th March ISOG. 

I have the honor to reply to your Circular dateJ 16th ultimo. 

No. 1. — Govcruiiicut currency notes are veiy little used by the Native community of 
this district. 

No. 2. — The reasons arc restricted convertibility of the iiot('s ; 2/n/, risk of loss ; Jhv/, 
the native community being unaccustomed to paper mi'dium; t//, restricted circles of 
currency. Tliey are not ordinarily discounted. 

No. 3. — See Circulars on the subject by the Punjab Accountant General, which have, 
no doubt, been supplied to the Commission. 

No. 4. — No, they arc not. I would suggest that all treasury ofli(*ers be allo\ve<l to 
cash notes up to an amount per niensem, equal to their issues, in ejxcliange for ensJt received 
during tlic month preceding. The facilities for the convertibility of notes should bo increased 
as mucli as can possildy be done witliout expense to Government. 

Nos. 5, 6, and 7. — I am really unable to give a definite opinion on those points, but 
would remark as follows : The notes, under the existing system, are, to tlie immense mnjority 
of the people, practically inconvertible. Four-fifths of tlie population of tin? Punjab have 
^nover seen Lahore;, therefore the Lahore currency note out of Lahore is a mere hoondeo on 
Ljihore and (Calcutta. If the object of the present circles is to restrict the notes use as timhj 
remittances, that object is certainly partially gained by it, and would bo gaiinul still more if 
the circles were increased, and tlioir size diminished. I would suggest, however, that it is a 
most sc*rious sacrifice to restrict, on any consideration whatever, the currency of an Km pi re's 
money niediuin, be it metal or paper, within the limits of the Empire. I would endeavour 
to find a remedy by altering the conditions of the currency notes, but allowing one note 
to circulate tliroughout the Empire. Why should not treasuries be allowed to casli eurrency 
notes within a fixed ni on ihly limit ? and the reserves at tbc centres of Government being 
maintained as in)w, wby should not the commissioners in eliargo (»f the ri*sorves he also 
rocpiired to ri fusc payment of notes, when a given monthly limit has Ix'eii exceeded ? 
Unless souk; kucIi plan is resorted to. I do not see how it is possible to ljav(' the notes current 
throiigliout Imlia with any safety to the credit of Government, It appears to nu' that 
Government, to maintain its credit, must chose between two evils, — restih^ted circulation 
and restricted convertibilily, — and I think that, of the two, the hitter is the less(*r, as well as 
mi)re capable of niodilicaticjn, as the people of India gradually learn the proper use of the 
notes. 

8.— The natives of this district would use S-rupcc notes little ; but tlicy would 
be used by Europeans, if no g<dd coinage is introduced. 

No. 9.— No. 

No. 10.— No ; tlie Native lioondec is so much safer. 

No. 11.— No. 

No. 12. — No. 

No. 13.— No, tlicy arc not nearly so safe as hoondees. See Punjab Civil Code, part I, 
section 18, and especially paragraplis 6 and 8 of that section. 

No. 14. — ^I’liis treasury is not allowed to cash notes to any large extent, hut it is 
40 miles west of Mooltan, with two large rivers (Indus and Cherrah) between; Mooltan is 
240 inilos by rail from Lahore. Application would be* made to the Accountant General, 
Punjab, Laliore. 

No. 15. — No. 

No. 17. — Generally at par ; sometimes 4 annas premium. 

Nos. 18 and 19. — Very few of them. They are at 4 annas premium. 
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No. 20.— They have io this district. 

No. 21. — ^lliero ia only a limited supply, and a Gold Currency is not supported by 
Government. They do not circulate as money, but are bought for hoarding and jewels. 

No. 22. — 

No. 23.— Yes. 

No. 21*. — Yes. 

Nos. 25 and 26. — cannot answer. 

No. 27. — Shroffs prefer silver ^ gold, \mA paper. 

No. 28. — No. 

No. 30. — Furruekabadoe or Kiildar, Rs. 21 ; sheet gold from Calctitta sells at Rs. 15 to 
Rs. 17 per tolah; Jcyporce, Rs. 16 ; Shalijehancc, Rs. 15-12; Tilla (Bokhara) Rs. 6-5-6; 
Balahanoe, per tolah, Rs. 15-12. 

No. 31. — They pass for intrinsic value. 


From the Assislanl Ommissioner la charge of the Ireasurg, Dchra \hhmall Khan, — dated the 

Wi March 1866. 

As rcHpicsted by your Circular of the 16th February, I have framed replies to the differ- 
ent questioiLS proposed in it, which I transmit direct to you. 

No. 1. — Currency notes do not circulate for their full value amongst the Native com- 
munity of this district. 

No. 2. — The chief cause of this depreciation is the nou-convcrtibility of the notes on 
the spot. For example, a pemon holding notes hero and urgently needing cash in cx'dKingts 
cannot realize tlic full amount in rupees except by sending them to the nearest odlco of 
sub-issue to be cashed: in doing this, he most probably incurs the extra cost of poslago and 
registration, and even after this, his agents must remit the amount to him by au order on 
some bank hero. This, iu most cases, would be such a tedious ainl expensive process that 
he would prefer to cash the notes at a local bankers, piiying a discount for the convenience 
afforded him. The average discount here is 1 per cent. 

No. 3. — Notes arc given in cxcliango for cash to any one who re.juires them, but the 
demand is not grtjat in this district. Notes are not caslieil liere cxeej>t in special cases ; but 
an3 taken in payment of Govcnmieut demands, or of supply bills, and drafts granted. 

No. 4. — ^'Dic.se facilities are insufficient; but 1 can suggest no means of stimulating the 
ilemaiid short of a mon; perfect convertibility. 

Nos. 5, 6, and 7. — T do not ihink thecuiTcncy notes can ever find favor with the hulk of 
the Native community under the present sy. stem, especially in the outlying districts, wdiere they 
are necessarily depreciated. Nor do they look with favor on the pn?.sent .'system of dividing 
the country into currency circles ; for, even supposing Punjab currency notes to bo 
freely convertible at all Punjab trcasuric.s, and, therefore, circulating at their full value 
within the province, they Avoiild not be available for purposes of remittance to any other 
circle. A holder of notes here, for instance, wishing to send money to Benares, would have 
to get au order on some bank there, for which convenience he would, in most cases, haveto 
jiay a discount. It is true he would have to do the same if he hold cash instead of notes; 
but in order to recommend a s 3 'stoin of paper money to tho ignorant and suspicious popula- 
tion of the Mofiissil, it would seem that something more is required than that they should 
be rarely equal in value to the amount of cash they assume to rei^rosout; the holders 
of notes should also have some special advantage over the hold(*rs of equivalent sums 
in cash. Such an advantage would ho secured to them if the plan of one universal 
note for the whole of India, convertible at all Government treasuries, were adopted 
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A 100-rupee note would then always he worth 100 rupees to its owner, and would have 
the additional advantage of being freely available for purposes of remittance. Under tlieso 
circumstances, if the general issue of currency notes was duly regulated, they woukl doubt- 
less bo willingly taken, and might even in many places command a premium ; and, though 
the Banking community would probably lose by their issue, Loth the Government and tliu 
general public would gain by it. As, however, in many of the smaller outlying treasuries 
the cash balances arc generally low, and the facilities for reinforcing the reserve in case of a 
sudden demand of cash for notes are very limited, such treasuries could not be safely called 
upon to cash notes to an unlimited extent. I think then that the plan best suited to the 
requirements of the country at present would be to have one universal note for the whole of 
India, freely convertible at the Presidency towns, and at all the first class treasuries, and 
centres of commerce ; and to bo issued in exchange for notes at tin; outlying treasuries to an 
extent regulated by their different capabilities. If, for instance, in any given month and 
given treasury, the amount of cmh given in exchange for notes was not allowed l.o exceed 
the avorfigc monthly amount of cash received in exchange for notes during tlio previous 
cjuaitcr, there would be no fear of the cash balances suffering. 

Nos. 8 and 9. — T do not beliovo that 5-rupee notes would find any special favor with 
the Native community hero. 

No. 10. — Not in tliis district. 

No. II.— Yos. 

No. 12. — ^Yes, and thereby gain by the present system at the expense of the general 
Community. 

No. la— No. 

No. 1 k— This cn.se has never occurred at this treasury. Wc can communicate with the 
head olficc^ at Lahore l)y telegraph, but our facilities for reinforcing in case of a smldcii 
drain of cash in exchange for notc^s arc very iuJifforont. There is no rail nearcjr than Mool- 
tan. If such a contingency were to arise, wc might be reinforced to some extent by the 
adjacent di.stricts. 

Nos. 15 and Jfi. — No. 

No. 17. — Thii Government gold mohurs have no general circulation hero. 

No 18. — Few sovereigns an) to be met with liere ; their average price is said to bo 
Rs. 10-L 

No. 19. — There arc no Australian sovereigns cuiTent here. 

No. 20. — ^Ycs. 

No. 21. — few come up here, and so the comparative demand for them is greater 
than at the Presidencies. 

No. 22. — Yes, for the purposes of hoarding at all events. 

No. 23. — ^Yes ; but in the Mofussil much of the gold issued would soon he withdrawn 
from the currency, being either hoarded, or concocted into bullion. 

No. 21. — ^Yes, 

No. 25.— In so far as gold i.s more conveniently kepi in deposit than an equivalent value 
in silver, a Gold Currency might have this effect. 

No. 26.— Tn the same way a Gold Currency might assist the outlying Ircasiii ies. a.s 
from its greater portability, tliey could be more easily reinforced in case of their reserve run- 
ning low ; and in all treasuries the reserve would be more conveniently stored. I appre- 
hend that this question does not assume that, if a mixed Silver and Gold Currency were 
adopted, there Avould necessarily be a greater cash balance in the treasuries than w'ould bo 
the case under a Silver Currency alone. 
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No, 27. — The principal dealers in this district would probably like a gold coinage to bo 
introduced subsidiary to the present Silver Currency. Their views on tho subject of a Paper 
Currency seem uncertain : a liberal system would probably curtail the private operations of 
many of them, and would naturally bo regarded with disfavor. 

No. 2iS. — Bar gold, is said to come occasionally from Delhi and Jcyporc, but it has no 
general eircnlation here. 

Nos. 2.9, 30, 31, and 32. — There arc no Native gold raohurs in general circulation here. 

I would observe in conclusion that, though this city is the centre of a considerable intenia- 
tional trade between tho diifcrout provinces of Afghanistan on tho one haml, and llindoostan, 
the Punjab, and Sciiulc on tho othei*, yet, as a considerable portion of the exchanges ore 
matle in the way of barter, there is not that amount of money transactions going on here 
wliich might be expected .at first sight. 


From the Extra Aamtanl Qmnnissioner in charge of the Delhi Treasury ^ — dated the 

February 18CC. 

1. AVitli reforenoe to yemr Circular of the Ifith instant, I have the honor to reply as 
follows. 1 will answer your interrogatories generally in their order, without restricting myself 
to it exactly ; but 1 will emleavour to comprebcud every point mooted in my reply. 

2. Upon the first establishment of tho Lahore circle, wci were supplied with a large 
^^uantity of notes from Lahore of all the denominations, tliougli the actual value of the 
largest douomitiMtious preptnidenilod. In a very few days all the notes had been sold, ami 
more w(Tc wanted, Imt were r(?fusc«l, as it was discovered that the notes were entirely turned 
I'rom their legitimate use for the convenience of money remitters to Calcutta. The measure in 
effect caused a large amount of loss at the time in tho hoondoc and bill business of private 
banks. 

3. Oovernmont currency notes have never been practically rccognize<l by the Native 
community as a medium of circulation I fear they mjver will, unless great changes are 
elTccted. In private transactions they are received with a discount varying, but usually, of 
-i per cent. 

4. The rules in force in ibc Punjab practically refuse all receptions of currency notes 
from Natives by treasury offiren's. At the bead office at Lahore this, of course, is m*t the 
case ; but Natives do not find it eoiivenient to receive cash at Lahore in their Iransnctioiis. 
I'hcir main object is to send their funds to Calcutta. Tluive are some subsidiary rules allow- 
ing of the receipt of Governimait currency notes in payment of Govcrnnujiit demands and 
1.0 European travellers. In this way, wc arc daily receiving such notes, and it is evident from 
the efforts made that the depositors are glad to got rid ot tln’in. Sucli notes arc seldom 
given in payment of Govenimerit land revenue, and this to my mind is a cunclusivc proof that 
limited as the circulation is in the larger towns, notes are (mtirely unkiiowu in the smalle, 
provincial towns and in all the villages. I am sure that zemindjirs would sweep their vil- 
lage for ev’^ery stray note in it, before they would offer tlndr much coveted silver at a 
Government treasury. Large numbers of notes are rcitunied into tho lr(?asui*y in payment 
of customs revenue also. I am inclined to think that the salt merchants have tlius secured 
a subordinate branch of profit to themselv cs. I am assured that, if the restrictions upon the 
i-eccipt of notes at Government treasuries were removed, wo would in a slioiii time be in 
possession of every note in the place, or else be bankrupt. 

.*>. The division made into circles of issue appears to me to have no bearing one way 
or tho other on the difficulty. The numerous circles cause a good deal of perplexity in Gov- 
ernment treasuries ; but, as regards their effect upon the circulation, I think they neither 
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fiiu^itato nor retard it The great object U to assure the Natives of the oonvemeuce to them** 
selves of using these notes ; to assure them also of their perfect safety from all risk of loss upon 
them ; to associate them in their minds with the value for which they stand. If this were only 
effected, no application to a treasury for coin would ever bo made, except in the most extra* 
ordinary circumstances, such as a payment made upon the very premises of the treasury. In 
all other circumstances, exchange would .be effected at the next shop. I would be inclined 
to think that, if this confidence were established, there would be no earthly use for more 
than. one circle ; otherwise the more, offices of issue there are, tlic more likely they are to 
aid in establishing such a confidence. 

g.—Currency notes come into deiflknd only when the hoondco rate of exchange is 
unfavorable. They are then used for the only purpose they have ever yet been put to, as a 
medium of remittance. Ou this account, I am of opinion that a 5 rupee note would be 
of no more use than a 10-rupee note. Where currency notes are used in the common 
business of lifo, 5-rupeo notes will be indispensably necessary, but not till then. If the 
1-sovercign notes of Scotland are found convenient, I would even be inclined to issue 
single nipee notes then, 

7. — I have already mentioned that we stopped issuing currency notes. The Lahore 
department of issue has not since supplied us with much more, and we have liitnly remitted 
all our balance to Simla, excepting notes of other circles. If we had the notes, tlioy would 
not be taken just now, as the hoondee rate is a most favorable one ; but if this changed, there 
'^ould imniediatcly be a rush to the treasury for notes, which 'Would imtnetli»ately bo sent to 
Cailcutta for encashment. There are some large treasuries in the neighbourhood which sup- 
ply us with silver, but if a reserve were kept to meet probable demands in cashing notes at 
every treasury, it is likely that each treasury would have too much of a strain upon it to 
supply us. The demand in a case of a panic at the Delhi treasury wouhi be overwlieliiiing, 
and as this trefwiury is the chief remitting trojisury between Lahore and Allahabjid, we do 
not generally collect a very large cash balance before it is ordered up into the Punjab. 

t 

8. — Gold in bars, English and Australian sovereigns, and gold inohui-s, form a very 
important article of trade in Delhi. The market value varies. The value of the Govern- 
ment gold mohur is never more than Rs. 15, and goes down some times to Rs. 14-10. 
The English and Australian sovereigns arc of pretty nearly the same value, — the selling 
price of the Australian sovereign being about 1 pice more than tlic other. They average 
from Rs. .10 each to Rs. 10-6 each, A few days ago the value was Rs. 10-6. Gold 
in bars, tested by melting or by a touch-stone, is also sold. The value of gold 
increases as we advance up-country. Thus, in Delhi, large purchases are made to be manu- 
factured into ornafiicuis, but a larger ppx'tion still is sent up-country for the benefit of 
the exchange. It thus finds its way into the Hill Slates on the frontier, and into the pro- 
tected Sikh States ou the left banks of the Sutlej. The ultimate destination of all this gold is 
to be converted into ornaments, or to be hoai*deil. I’licrc are several iloscriptions of gold 
mohurs, some 10 rupees or 15 rupees in value. Some of the largest hijid are even 
20 rupees in value. They all bear an intrinsic value without reference to their mintage. 
This value, of course, is constantly fluctuating with’ the market. It is almost needless to 
mention that they arc not used as a means of currency. 

9 . — The Natives arc very disinclined to receive any Paper Currency at all They will hide 
their real opinion a good deal from- deference to the avowed wislies of Europeans ; Imt I 
believe, all will, readily state that a Gold Currency is a s/ne qua non in the establishment of a 
Paper Currency. If the fluctuating value of gold is in some measure fixed by the establish- 
ment of a Gold Currency, the large business connected with remittance of gold Avould come 
to an end, and with it the hopos of speculators. A staplo market would, in any case, be 
more fovorable to the reception of notes than otherwise, but even thon the Native niixes up 
the idea, and while stating that a Gold Currency would do good., he will state that currency 
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notes must also be payable from every treasury in order to ensute tbeir use. His meaning 
is obvious. He wishes this relaxation in order that he might take advantage of the market 
in other places, and remit his money by currency notes. Such a practice, if allowed, would 
render every treasury in the country bankrupt in its turn according to the variations of the 
trade, not of gold alone, but of every article of produce and manufacture. 1 believe gold 
coins of any amount will always be readily acceptable. 


P. S . — I can propose no plan for aiding the introduction of a Paper Currency. A Paper 
Currency is the symbol of a very advanced civilization, and India has, from the earliest times, 
been too much exposed to revolutions and convulsions to make such a state of things possible. 
Our nile i.s, in the eyes of Natives, only the rule of the day, and we may have to give place 
to others at any time. There is no such thing as a complete confidence in our rule among the 
large bulk of the population. In large cities, therefore, currency notes will readily find 
favor, not so in provincial towns and in the country at large. As in France, during the 
revolution, Assignatn steadily depreciated to a merely nominal value with the misfortunes of 
the country, so in India, currency notes will follow every fluctuation in the political atmosphere ; 
and at the most favorable times, as at present, their circulation will be subject to a tax. 


Vtom the Aenetani Oommueionery Deoghify — dated the %%rd February 1866. 

T have the honor to acknowledge receipt of your Circular dated 16th instant, and proceed 
to reply to the same with as little delay as I could avoid, and as accurately as T am able to. 

No. 1. — As far as a limited supply allows, Government currency notes are readily 
received and paid by the Native community at their full rate. 

No. 2. — llcquiros no reply. 

No. 3. — Currency notes are both taken and issued from the Beogliur Treasury in 
exchange for silver whenever practicable, but the supply of notes is limited. 

No. -i.— A hu'ger supply of notes would meet this want to a great extent. 

No. 5. — I do not think the arrangement of circles, with separate notes for each circle, 
likely to be popular with Natives, as they would not readily understand it, and it does not so 
well convey the idea of a Government currency (if I may so style it), which should he equally 
current and esteemed all over the country. I would not retain it. 

No. 6.— If the circles are retained, the offices of sub-issue proposed in the second part 
of the question are obviously requisite. 

No. 7. — One universal note for all India would be most readily understood and acccptcil 
by all Natives, and more in accordance with what a Government would be supposed to issue. 
It might be convertible at the Presidency towns and at all zillah treasurias. Steam com- 
munication and railways afford opportunities for remittances that did not exist before, and 
1 believe, this plan would be received with general satisfaction, and that the demand for 
notes would increase all over the country. 

No. 8. — I think a note of Rs. 5 would be after a short time vciy popular, as more con- 
venient for the poorer people to cany than coiuj and from the fact that 10-rupee notes arc 
more in request than any other at present. 

No. 9.— I am of this opinion for the reason given in the 8th reply. 

.No. 10. — ^There are no Native bankers here, and few shroffs of any wealth ; but traders 
(mahajuns), not strictly ba'nkers, use notes for remittances. 

No. 11. — I am not aware of discount being taken here for cashing notes ; they are not 
common enough for this. 

No. 12. — This practice does not prevail here. 
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No. 18.~There are no bankers or mahajuns who issue hoondees here. 

No. 14.— I should have to apply to the treasury at Bhaug*jlpore, 64 miles, or to that at 
Sooree, 80 miles ; but the chord line of railway, shortly to be under construction, will enable 
me to get supplies, if needful, from Calcutta, hereafter, direct. 

No. 15. — ^Tho treasury here is small, and people do not look for many notes from it ; 
but more would be circulated if I applied for larger supplies. 

No. 16. — My indents for notes have not as yet been refused ; it is only lately much 
enquiry has been made for notes, and that I have indented on Calcutta for them ; previous 
to this my supplies of notes were obtained from Sooree or Bhaugulporc. 

No. 17. — ^The Government gold moliur is worth Rs. 15 here. 

No, 18. — ^The English sovereign is worth Rs. 10. 

No. 19.— The Australian soverei^^ is of the same value in the hazars, Rs. 10. 

Nos. 20 and 21.— 1 cannot reply to these two questions, having no data; 

No. 22.— The people here approve of gold for circulation ; but for hoarding they would 
prefer the Indian gold coins from their containing less alloy and being of greater intrinsic 
value. 

No. 23. — I think it would be liked by them. 

No. 24. — Gold coins of the values named would find more favor than notes of like value 
with the people. 

No. 25. — I think a Gold Currency would materially help the establishment of the 
paper one. 

No. 26 — I think so most certainly. 

No. 27. — ^Thero are no shroffs here whoso opinion would be of value ; but the most 
intelligent of tlie Natives whom I have questioned on the subject give the preference to the 
Silver, Gold, and Paper Currencies. 

* No. 28.— Bar gold does not circulate to any extent ; but where it does, its purity is 
tried by tlic touch-stone. 

No. 29. — Many pilgrims bring gold mohui^ to Dcoghur from the Upper Provinces ; there 
is conse([ucntly a number in circulation. 

No. 30. — Jyenuggrcc, Delhi, Moorslicdabod^ and Nepal 

No. 31. — ^They pass at their intrinsic value. 

No. 32. — 1 do not think so ; they seldom vary in price except from the state of supply. 

From the Collector of Bharwar^’^dated the ^th Augnet 1866. 

I have the honor to furnish the following replies to the queries contained in your 
Circular dated the 16th February last. 

No. 1.— In this district Government currency notes are not readily received and 
paid away by the Native community at their full value in private transactions. 

No. 2. — ^The reason for this depreciation is that they are not readily convertible 
into cash at the treasuries. The rate generally fur discounting in the market is 4 annas 
per cent., some times more, according to the bazar rate of the day. 

No 3.— Notes are freely received at the treasuries in payment of all Government 
demands. Notes are also freely supplied in exchange for silver, but the exchange of notes 
for silver at the treasuries is limited to travellers and to the general public in proportion to 
issues. 

No. 4.— These facilities for the exchange of notes for silver are insufficient to promote 
the circulation of the notes. They should be exchanged for silver without restriction at 
the chief local treasuries. 
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Nos. 5 and 6.i^Tbe piresenl anangement of circles U uftobjeciionablei but 1 :vould 
esIbabUsh sub-offices of issue at the chief local treasuries within each cirele> where the notes 
should bo CQoycrtible on demand as at the head offico of issue. 

No. 7.— The plan of one universal note is to be preferred, convertible at the Presidency 
towns and chief local (viz,, the collector's) treasuries. 

Nos, 8 and 9.— 7N0; I consider tho 10-rupee note sufficiently low. Credit is rarely 
given to that amount in retail dealings. 

No. 10.— Only when hoondees or bank bills cannot be had on easier terms. 

No, 11. — ^Yes, 

No. 12. — Yes. 

No. 15.— The hoondee is preferred, as bearing less risk. 

No, 14. — ^The neighbouring collectorates of Bclgaiira, Karwar, and Kulladgee are within 
easy distance by road. Applications to those treasuries would be made for reinforcing 
the treasury in the event of the silver reserve falling short, but this is not likely to occur, as 
the suiplus funds of this collcctorate are large. There is no railway in this district; tho 
nearest railway station (in the Bombay Presidency) is about 200 miles distant. 

Nos. 15 and 16.— The contingency in query 15 has not occurred ; all indents are- readily 
conaplied with, subject to the restriction in regard to notes of the higher denominations 
(of 500 and 1,000 rupees) laid down in the Proceedings of the Government of India, 
No, 185, dated 26th April 1866, Financial Department. 

No. 17. — ^Tlic Government gold mohur is not current in this district. 

Nos. 18 and 19.— The English and Australian sovereigns are not current in this district. 

Nos. 20 and 21.— Those coins are scarcely known here, and would probably bo valued 
more for the purpasetf of making into ornaments th:ui for circulation. 

No. 22.— The people are fond of gold both for hoarding and circulation. 

No, 23. — ^Undoubtedly. It would be merely re-introducing their own gold mohurs. 

No. 24.— Yes; gold coins are likely to find more favor than notes of the values men- 
tioned, as being readily exchangeable in any bazar. 

N'Jis. 2'J aud 26.— A Gold Currency wo.uld help the establishment of a Paper Currency, 
it being more convenient to take gold than silver in exchange for paper. 

No. 27.— Tho large shroffs and dealers whoso opinions have been called for seem to 
consider, that both a Gojd and Silver Currency, in addition to the notes, arc required, and that 
no restrictions should be placed on the receipt and issue of notes, or any Government cur- 
rency at the treasuries. 

No. 28.— Bar gold docs circulate in this district to a moderate extent, and is tested by 
the ordinary touch-stone. 

No. 29. — ^No, very seldom. 

No. 30, — The gold mohurs arc— 

“ Akburee.** 

“ Shetshaeo.” 

Mudrasee.*' 

No, 31 . — ^Native gold mohurs pass for intrinsic value only, and are tested before j^ing 
taken. 

No. 82 ,— No vahie is placed iQ)on tho place of issue. The eoirent price ef gold is 
the value. 
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the Trediury Officer in charge of the Dhurmalla Treasury, •-^ated the Vlth Felruary 1866. 

In reply to your Circular dated 16th February 1866, calling for my opinion regarding 
currency notes, &c., I beg to say that I have this day taken the opinion of some of the 
principal bankers and tradesmen of this place. 

No. 1.— Currency notes are not received by the Natives in their private transactions. 
They arc not sold at par. 

No. 2.— The discount which parties have to pay is 8 annas per cent. 

No. 8. — The practice in this treasury is, that Government currency notes are, by order 
of the Accountant General, Piinjab, cashed to a limited extent at par by the treasury officer. 
The reason for doing this is on account of there being no branch bank ; ]>ut currency notes 
are only cashed at the sudder treasury, and not at the telisil treasuries, but tlicy are received 
in payment of Governnujiit revenue when presented. 

No. 4. — My opinion is that currency notes should not be cashed at Government trea- 
suries, as by doing this, the money-changers suffer loss, and it increases the work greatly to 
treasury officers, while there is no advantage to the Government. 

Nos. 5 and 6. — ^The present arrangement will answer very W(ill, provided the currency 
notes are merely cashcii by the money-changers, and not in Government treasui ies. 

No. 7 . — would not propose having merely one universal note for the whole of India, as 
it will cause confusion and fraud, and bo of no advantage to Government or to the |M)pulation# 

No. 8. — ^As Government currency notes arc legal tendijr, T would strongly recommend 
that the lO-rupee notes be discontinued, and 5-rupcc notes issued, as tluiy will be more 
convenient in paying small debts. 

No. 9. — There is no doubt that 5-rupee notes will have a greater circuhition than notes 
of a higher value, as the native community prefer taking hoondccs when the value exceed 
50 rupees. The reason is, they have a dread that, if the currency notes are lost or mislaid, 
they cannot receive payment until they arc found ; but by hoondccs, they can always get a 
duplicate on a non-payment certificate. 

No. 10. — Notes of a higher value are not much used by the Native bankers for the pur- 
pose of remittances. The reason is given in paragraph 9, 

No. 11. — It is the practice of the Native bankers to charge a small discount on cashing 
Notes. 

No. 12. — The Native bankers do not buy the notes for the purpose of remittances, as they 
use hoondccs. 

No. 13. — Hoondccs are preferred to notes. The reason is given in preceding j)aragraphs. 

No. 14. — Currency notes are not csuslied by the treasury officer wh(?n the silver is low. 

No.s. 15 and 16. — This treasury has never been unahle to meet the j)ublic demands for 
currency notes, as only a small quantity is indented for when rtMjuircd. 

No. 17. — Government geld mohurs arc not procurable in this district. 

No. 18 . — The English sovereigns have never been introduced into this district. 

No. 19. — ^The Australian sovereigns have never been introiluced into this district. 

Nos. 20 and 21. — If the above coins were in circulation, they would not be sold for a 
higher value, but would be cashed at par. 

No. 22. — ^I’he people arc fund of gold for the purpose of hoarding and for making orna- 
ments, but not for circulation. 

•s 

No. 23.— The Natives would like Gold Currency in preference to Paper Currency. 

3 u 
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No. 2t. — ^The Natives would very much prefer gold coins of 15, 10, and 6 rupees to 
notes, but the European community would prefer the latten 

No. 25. — A Gold Currency will help the establishment of a Paper Currency, 

No. 26. — The above will also assist the outlying treasuries. 

No. 27. — The shroffs or Native bankei*s would prefer Silver and Gold Currency to notes. 

No. 28. — Gold is not circulated in thi.s district. 

No. 21). — Native gold mohurs are some times uscil, but more on account of the purity of 
the gold for ornaments, • 

No. 30. — ^'riie names of the gold mohurs are as follow — Jeyporco and Rajpootana, 
Moorslicdabadee, Mahomedshaocs and Lucknow. 

No. 31. — Tliey arc sold to the full value. 

No. 32. — ^The value is ciilculatcd by the purity of the gold, and the celebrated name of 
the place from whciico they issued. 

Fmii the Dt^puly CAmmimoRcr of lyihrooglinr, — dated the 11 fh March ISfiO. 

No. 1.— Yes, the (jovernment currency notes arc readily received by the Native com- 
munity at their full value, but they are not paitl away at their full value. 

No. 2. — Tlie reason for their depreciation i.s tJiis, that, agreeably to Accountant Generars 
Olliers of IDth Marcli 1862, the currency notes arc not exchanged for silver in the Govern- 
ment treasuries ; they are disoounted by Native traders from 1 rupee to 2 rupees per cent. 

No. 3. — Although, agreeably to the Orders quoted above, the notes are not (?xchaTiged 
for silver, yet they arc exehangeil for opium, stamps, &c,, and are received freely in payment of 
Government dues, and issued without reserve for silver. 

No. 4.-— Tho facilities above alluded to arc not sufliciont for the convcnionco of tlio 
public ; I would suggest that the treasury officers be authorized to cxchango notes of larger 
value for silver. 

No. 5. — Yes, 1 consider the prc.sent arrangement of circles well suited. 

No. 6. — 1 would not propose to increiuse the number of circles in Assam ; T would 
establish offices nt the chief local treasuries whore the note should bo convertible on demand 
as at the he.ad office of issue. 

No. 7. — would not advocate one univci’sal note for all India, to be convertible only at 
the Presidency towns, as sucli a system for Assam would fail in securing confidence ; ilie 
note must be readily convertible in the Mofussil at par, 

, No. 8. — would propose a note of Rs, 5 for the convenience of the public, as it will 
afford great facility to the public in remitting a small sum and to exchange it in the bazar 
for articles of small value. 

No. 9. — In my opinion, the 5-rupco notes would not have a larger currency than notes 
of greater value. 

No. 10.— Ycs.f 

No. 11. — Yes, the Native bankers exact discount in all cases of cashing notes. 

No. 12. — No, they do not buy up notes at a discount. 

No. 13. — Tlie Native bankers chiefly prefer hooiidees for purpose of remittanci*' 

No. 14. — ^\Vhen the silver reserve runs low, I apply to the Accountant General for remit- 
tauce of silver. The steamer is the only means in Assam for re-forming the reserve. 

No. 15. — No, no indents for notes have yet been complied with. 

No. 16.-r-No. 

Nos. 17 to 21. No gold mohurs or Australian or English sovereigns have been used 
in this disirict. 
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No. 22.— Yes. 

No; 23.— Yes. 

No. 24..— Yes. 

No. 25.— Yes. 

No. 26. —Yus. 

No. 27. — In the opinion of Native dealers, silver and gold are more preferable than 
silver and paper as at present exists. 

Nos. 28 to 32 — No bar gold and Native gold molmrs are iiseil in this district. 


Fmm. (he Collector of Binageporc, — dated the 21a/ Fehrnarg 1860. 

In reply to your Circular of the 16th instant, I have the honor to send tlio following 
answers to the (picstions you have asked. 

Nos. 1 and 2. — Government currency notes (when procurable) are readily received and 
paid by the Native community at their full value in private monetary transactions. 

No. 3. — Wherever I have bc(3u as collector, I have always been ready to exchange cur- 
rency notes for silver, and silver for notes, to the fullest extent possible, unless forbidden to 
do so by any rule made by superior authority. 

No. 4. — I think every officer in charge of a troa.sury should bo ordered to exchange 
notes for silver, or silver for notes, for any party requiring it, and to any extent, provided lie 
kept in reserve in silver a sum sufficient for tlie average expenditure of, say, throe months, 
which would, I believe, be quite sufficient to prevcint any inconvenience being felt, or any 
expense caused to Government for transmission of coin from one treasury to another t*) 
supply a deficiency. 

No. 5. — I do not consider the present arrangement of circles, with a soparalo note for 
ejich circle at all calculated to promote the reception of a Paper Currency by the Native popu- 
lation, and I would nut retain it. 

No. 6. — T wouhl not increase the number of circles, or establish offices of sub-issue. 

No. 7. — I would prefer the plan of having one universal note for all India, convertible 
at the Presidency towns and at largo stations, such as Patna, Dacca, Benares, &c., wlnn-c there 
arc branch banks; but I would also make all notes convertible at all district treasuries, 
cither at the discretion of the officer in charge of the treasury,* or in accordance with a 
certain fixed rule, tliat a certain reserve of silver, say three mouths’ supply, shoulil always 
be kept in band. There can, I think, be no doubt that this would have more effect than 
any other measure in establishing the confidence and liking of the Natives. The great com- 
plaint amongst bankers and maliajuns at present is that tbe notes cannot be circulated widely 
enough, i. c., that a Lower Bengal nolo is of no use as a circulating medium in, say Benares, 
or any other city of the North-Western Provinces. The present system of circles curtails 
a great deal the usefulness of notes. Suppose a merchant hero has business transactions 
jn Allahabad, the notes which he might be able to send from here would be of no use there, 
until they would be exchanged for notes of that circle, and I can sec no reason whatever for 
saying that a note shall only be of value within a certain circle. If Natives saw that a note 
was convertible into cash always and at any treasury, they would be much more likely to 
have confidence in them as a safij circulating medium, than they are while they .are couHiied 
to certain limits. Takq, for instance, the case of a traveller; ho lias found notivs go all right 
in his own circle, and as he is going home for some months, say to Delhi or Lucknow, ho 
thinks it would bo much more convenient to take his money in notes than in any other way > 
but not being fully acquainted with the mysteries of the present circles, when he., gets to 
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Benares or Allahabad^ and requires change for a 10-rupee note, he finds he is all im>ng^ and 
naturally he loses confidonce in his notes ; whereas, with one note current eveiywhere, ho 
would feel that ho was perfectly safe, 

^ 0 . 8. — I should doubt a note of 5 rupees being of much use, provided you have a gold 
coin of the value of 15, 10, or 5 nipees ; but this is merely an assumption of my own that 
a gold coin of Hs. 5 would bo as useful as a 5-;rupee note. Moreover, it is opposed to the 
views of the Native bankers hero, who say that a 5-rupeo note would bo very useful 
intlced, and have a very large circulation ; and they also urge that there should, as formerly, 
bo notes for Rs. 25 and Rs. 250, which, they say, were very useful, and^tho withdrawal of 
which has proved inconvenient. 

No. 10. — ^Notes are very extensively used for purposes of remittance by shroffs and 
Native bankers. I have heard it stated that notes are not intended to be made use of as remit- 
tances, but unless they are, I do not see how they are even to come into general cii-cidation ; it 
appears to me that the more you can get people to use notes even for remittance, the greater 
the circulation becomes. 

No, 11. — It is not the practice to exact discount in all cases of cashing notes ; it some- 
times is, blit it depends entirely on the supply and demand, and sometimes notes are at a 
premium. 

No. 12.— No, I do not believe that Native bankers and shroffs buy notes at a discount, 
for the purpose of sending them to head quarters of circles for encashment. It may occa- 
sionally be done, but not on a large scale. 

No. 13, — ^Yes, shroffs and Native bankers do prefer notes to hoondecs for purposes of 
remittance. 

No. 14. There are no railway facilities hero for renewing the reserve of silver. 
Ruugporc is the nearest treasury, about 40 miles off. I should apply to the Accountant 
General to know from what treasury I was to draw silver if it became necessary, but I do 
not believe it would be. If you kept a three months* reserve of silver, and notes were freely 
convertible, with no bother of circles, I believe the supply and demand would about balance 
each other — if one man wants cash, another party reipiires notes. 

No. 15.— Til c treasury has often been unable to meet tlie public demand for notes. 
Many applications have been made when there have been no notes in hand. I cannot say 
that it has been in consequence of indents for notes not being complied with ; but I do 
think it is mainly because a treasury officer is loft with no discretion as to what amount ho 
should keep in notes. As soon as tlic Accountant General sees that any consideralile amount 
of notes arc in the treasury, he orders them all to be sent down to Calcuttii, or some other 
treasury where he tliiiiks they arc wanted, without any reference to, or. his having any 
knowledge of, any local demand that exists, or is likely in a few days to exist for notes. 
Only two indents have been maile from boro for notes tins year, and both were complied 
with ; but I speak with rcforcncc to other places (os I have only been here a month) when 
I say that indents arc not always complied with. It may be said that you would bo liable 
to be swamped with notes, or that combinations might bo fonned to buy up notes and denude 
the treasury of cash on a certain day, but I do not myself think there would be much fear 
of such tilings being done ; they might as easily be done to private bankers now. Hud yet 
they do not occur ; and I do not sco why they should with a Government treasury. Such 
combinations would be very likely to derange the Native money market and recoil on the 
planners of them ; the Natives are perfectly aware of this, and I bcliovo that, in practice, 
it would be found there was no danger. If one man wants Rs. 50,0Q0 in cash for notes one 
day, some one else will want the notes for ctish to-morrow; but even if it were not considered 
advisable to go to the full extent, there would be no great difficulty in ascertaining pretty 
accurately v.diat each district required for legitimate trade, and giving the officer power 
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to exchange cash and notes to that extent ; for instance, let Rs. 50,000 in notes be the 
monthly amount allowed for the treasury officer to keep here, any large surplus over that 
amount the Accountant might make available for other districts, and, of course, the treasury 
officer would be bound to give out notes to any applicant ; but let the treasury officer have 
also authority to cash any notes presented, only reserving three months’ supply of silver. 
Katives would know exactly the state of the treasury cash balance, and whether they could 
get change for their notes or not, and the baasar would settle for itself without difficulty any 
arrangements for notes being at a premium or discount, in consequence of the treasury not 
having sufficient silver. This is in fact what goes on now, with the exception that there are 
not notes enough kept in the treasury to keep up a good circulation sufficient for the 
legitimate trade of the district. What is required is, I think, a larger supply of notes at 
district treasuries. 

No. 16. — Inability to do so or no necessity are the only reasons I know for refusal to 
comply with indents. 

No. 17.— The Qoveniinent gold mohur averages about Rs. 15-6 in the bazar. 

No. 18 . — As far as I have been able to ascertain, there are no English sovereigns in the 
bazar. I sent to-day two English sovereigns and one Australian sovereign, which I happcn(?d 
to have, into the bazar, and asked what I could got for them, and they were valued at 
Bs. 9-12 each. 

No. 19. — Same answer as 18. 

No. 20. — ^No, I do not think that sovereigns or gold mohurs generally bear a higher 
value in the Mofussil than in the Presidency towns. It is a mere question of the amount 
in the market. 

No. 21.“Answcred by 20. 

No. 22. — ^Yes, people are fond of gold both for purposes of hoarding and circulation. 

No. 23. — ^Yes, I believe the Natives would like a Gold Currency. 

No. 24. — Ye.s, though the bankcra say 5-rupee notes would bo very useful, I believe 
gold coins of 15, 10, aud 5-rnpees would become great favourites on account of their being so 
much more portable than silver, and also because they would not like paper be so liable to 
destruction by fire. 

No. 25.— I am of opinion that a Gold Currency would be a great help to the establish- 
ment of a Paper Currency. 

No. 26. — And that a Gold Currency would assist the outlying treasuries in ensuring the 
convertibility of the note. 

No. 27.— The Native shroifs and bankers prefer a currency of silver, gold, and paper. 

No. 28. — ^Both bar gold and sheet gold arc used in the district. I sliould not call it 
circulated, but rather made use of as a mode of making a remittance. The only way its 
purity is ensured is by testing it. 

No. 29. — Native gold mohurs are not much used as a means of currency ; but I believe 
it is because there are not enough of them. 

No. 30. — The gold mohurs principally used here are the old Moorshedabad and the 
Jeyporee. There may be a few Government gold mohurs and a few boons. 

Nos. 31 and 32.— Their value depends on the purity of the gold. The old Moorsheda- 
bad is considered the best, and is worth Rs. 21 to 22; the Jeyporo mohur being worth 
Rs. 18 or 19, and the Company’s mohur Rs. 15-6 at present; but these prices are liable to 
fluctuations* 

8 K 
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From the Deputy CMeetor i» ciarye of the Treaeury, Etak^--^>datei the l^fh Mareh 186&. 

No. 1. — ^No ; they are not readily received, and never at their full nominal value at any 
distance from the treasury of the circle at which they are convertible. 

No. 2.-— There are two reasons for their depreciation,— *one is, that the Natives receive 
them with suspicion ; the other, that they are not readily convertible : these causes act upon 
and multiply each other, and it is hard to say which is the chief cause for the deprociati<m 
of the notes. The notes have in these parts no more value than any trustworthy boondees 
on Allahabad. Even the bonks at Meerut, Agra, &c., receive them only at a discount of 1 
per cent. The depreciation^ therefore^ is not solely caused by want of confidence, but is 
to be attributed to the present arrangement of circles. At the samo time, the mistrust 
untloubtedly felt by the body of Native dealers increases the depreciation. The avorago 
rate at which they arc discounted among Native dealers is not ascertainable, as only a few 
have passed hands in our bazars. 

No. 3.— It is easy enough to got notes for silver, but there are no facilities for getting 
silver for notes^ The departmental orders allow of no fiicilities. 

No. A — I think, until the coufidenoe of the people is secured, notes should he cashed at 
every district treasury. At first sight this may seem impossible, but the issue of notes 
should at first be very limited so as to admit of their being cashed at every treasury. And, 
besides, iho very fact of their being convertible every whero will prevent any* one from 
wishing to convert them. 

No. 5. — I consider the present arrangement eminently calculated to discourage the 
reception of a Paper Currency among the Natives. Tliey do not understand it. It is capri- 
cious in the assignment of limits to the currency ; and a note which is only a legal tender 
within an artificially limited area will, in my opinion, never pass at par. 

No. 6, — ^To increase the number of circles would only aggravate the evil. 

No. 7. — If the circle of cuiTcncy was coincident with the area of trade, iriother words, if 
the notes were a legal tender at every place with which a merchant lia<l dealings, they would 
pass at par. But as they can only be tendered at some few places, and are only convertible 
at one, they must be at a discount. I wouhl have one note for all India. A note which is 
not a legal tender everywhere must bo at a discount, for it has no intrinsic value of its own ; 
and I would at least make it convertible at all the larger treasuries — certainly at all along 
the railways and main lines of roads. But in my own opinion, it should bo convertible at 
every treasury. 1 give the preference to this plan, because I am convinced that, to secure 
the confidence of the Natives, the note must bo universal and easily convertible. Unless it 
is universal, it must remain at a discount, because its currency is limited artificially and not 
with reference to the wants of trade. Unless it is easily convertible, the suspicions of the 
Natives will be readily aroused. They ask why the Government will not receive its own 
notes ; and cannot understand why cash is refused at any Governmemt treasury. I would, 
thorefore, begiu with the issue of an universal note, limiting the issue at first to a small 
amount, so as to admit of making the note convertiblo everywhere. Wlicn use has estab- 
lished confidence, the issue might be increased, and the number of treasuries authorised to 
convert notes decreased. I believe in this way the paper would soon become really current. 
At present, as far as my experience goes, there is no real Paper Currency in these provinces ; 
the paper is never used, except fi)r the purposes of travelling or making remittances, and 
this only, or at least chiefly, by English officers. 

No. 8. — I would propose a note of 5 rupees value, and believe it would have a larger 
iirrenc y. The groat mass of the population are agricultural, and no ono not practically 
^uainted with them knows in what very small sums their transactions stfo carried on. All 
the land revenue comes originally from them. The dealers buy the produce from the peasantry, 
not in large quantities, but bit by bit, often in payments made by advances, spread over 
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the whole year. As long^ as peasantry refuse the Paper Currency^ the dealers will not use it ; 
as soon as the peasantry make use of the paper, it will circulate to the landlords, and from 
landlords to Government. 

No. 10. — Notes are not used for remittance purposes. They arc often stolen in the 
post, and the procedure necessary to recover their value when lost is very cumbrous and 
costlyi and deters Natives from thus using them. 

No. 11. — Always; even the European bankers exact discount; but the instances in 
wliich notes have been cashed by the shroffs of our bazar arc very few. 

No. 12. — This depends entirely on the exchange market. Nobody would buy notes here 
to send for encashment to Allahabad, unless he got the notes at a large discount : no instance 
of such a transaction is known here. 

No. 13. — Hoondees are preferred to notes ; they are much safer ; this is the reason 
assigned : if a note is lost, even if ultimately recovered, much trouble is iucurred. In 
halving notes the delay is objected to. 

No. 14.— We have a railroad to Shikoabacl, from which there is a metalled road of 35 
miles length. We would apply to Allahabad to the Accountant General, North-Westeni 
Provinces. 

Nos. 15 and 16. — ^Never; there has been very little demand. 

No. 17. — Ks. 15, because it is bad gold. To sellers the shroffe only give Rs. 14-12. 

No. 18. — Rs. 10-2 to Rs. 10-4. It is more in demand as of smaller cost than the gold 
mohur. 

No. 19. — The Australian sovereign docs not appear known as distinguished from the 
English sovereign. 

Nos. 20 and 21,— Yes ; the cause is partly owing to their being scarcer, partly to the fact 
that they have to be conveyed from the Presidency towns, as they do not come to hand in 
the course of business transactions. 

No. 22. — They hoard gold, but only when they hoard large sums. 

No. 23. — The Natives do not seem to object to Gold Currency. 

No. 21'. — 'riicy prefer gold coins to paper, — 1st, because they cannot bury paper; 2nA 
in case of robbery they can conceal a few gold coins in their mouths, whereas paper is liable 
to damag <3 from wet, &c. ; *Srd, if the Government were subverted, the paper would be 
valueless ; -M, they fear that Government might refuse to receive their paper after a while, 
as silver coinage of certain stamps has been refused. Briefly, they have no confidence on 
the stability or honesty of tlie Government. 

No. 25.— I do not see how gold would aid the circulation of paper more than silver does. 

No. 26.— Except in so far as gold is easier carried and kept, 1 Uiink not. 

No. 27. — ^Thcir ideas arc very unformed; they prefer silver or gold to paper. 

No. 28. — No. 

No. 29.— No. 

No. 30. — Jeypore and Moorshedabad. 

No. 31.— Yes. 

No, 32,— No. 
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From iko Officer tit ckarge of the Treaeury^ Ftamh 

In replying to the questions contained in your Circular of the 16th ultimo, I beg to pre- 
mise that this is a purely agricultural district, and that the population consists for the moat 
part of poor but not unprosperous small cultivators, principally Brahmins by caste, and of 
local traders and speculators in produce. 

No. 1. — Government notes are not readily received by the Native community. The mass 
of the rural population will not take them at all, and the traders in the bazar only vhen 
forced, or as a matter of favor. 

The reasons of the depreciation of Government notes are-— 

ls^.““Tgnoranco of the rural population as to tlio means of cashing them ; their inabi- 
lity to reach them, and consequent doubts as to their genuineness. 

2nd . — ^The general dis-sympathy of the Native with the Government, and dislike to 
transact business at all with the Government for fear of involving themselves in somn way or 
other. I am informed that the people would often be afraid to offer a reduced price for a 
note, as possibly subjecting them to fine or other punishment. 

^rd , — The perishability under the extremes of climate, which prevents hoarding or 
constant interchange. 

4^A. Tlie difficulty and loss of time caused by the loss of a half note in transit by 
post or otherwise, in recovering the value from Government, and the generally enhanced risk 
i in despatch of notes as compared with hoondees, which arc never registered, and yet very 
rarely lost or forged. A banker will ordinarily, at once, issue a duplicate hoondee. 

5th — The greater facility and ease with which a Native can got a hoondee cashed. 
Thus, in the case of a pilgrimage, hoondees are usually taken, notes never, because, in the 
former case, the pilgrim goes to the banker and gets the money readily ; in the other, to 
the cutcherry, where he is closely and formally interrogated, kept waiting, and perhaps told 
that the note belongs to a different circle and winnot be cashed. 

No. 2. — Tn this city a note would only be taken in as a matter of favor ; there is believed 
to be no place where the note can be cashed in the bazar ; there is therefore no average 
rate of discount. 

No. Jl. — Notes of the currency circle in which the district is included are cashed at 
the treasury. The applicant brings the note, answers questions as to wliere he got it, &c., 
and after it has been compared with the list of missing notes supplied to us weekly, it is 
cashed. Wc do not cash notes of other circles. 

No. 4. — Tehsildars have been directed to receive notes in payment of the land revenue, 
although they liave not the check lists of lost notes, without any very great increase to the 
cash deposits. Under the telisildars, facilities for cashing notes might be afforded at the 
tchsilecs : a still better plan would be, if possible, to induce the honorary magistrates, who 
have often built for themselves offices, to take on themselves this part of the administration. 
They arc nearly all men of property, from whom security need not be taken, and they gain 
80 much dignity from their magisterial powers that they would not refuse a work which 
might he somewhat onerous. Were the plan adopted, each note should have the endorse- 
ment of some known inhabitant of the district. This would be the more necessary in case 
of a large issuo of small notes. 

No. 5. — Tlie system of circles is a source of inconvenience. It is a complication, and to 
cause the system to bo popular, it must be simple and easily understood by the ignorant. 
Allahabad tradesmen have returned notes to this station, because they were of tho Lahore 
circle, and only cashable at a discount. The treasurer has some t.ime taken by mistake 
notes of other circles, and a Native would be more liable to do so. There seems to "be no 
ground for the present system, but that of nec&tsity. 
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Nos. 6 and 7.— As I have above remarked, the first requisite of a note systinn in the 
country is, that it be simple. I think, therefore, that there sliould be one note for all Jndia, 
convertible, Ijowevcr, not only at every district treasury, hut at other placets, such as tch- 
silccs,' subject to the restriction mentionoil in my answer to question 4, and to such «)th(‘r 
restrictions as might ho necessary witli niforeuce to tlic dilTcrcnt localities. The miispiotimis 
printing on the noto should bo J line loos taiioc ; the dllfcrcnt grades of notes of low value 
should be distinguisluid by clear distinctions of colors, and the note's sliould he* made a.s 
uuiy^UG and innate a document as is consistent with economy. These measures would he 
necessary to prevent fraud on the part of the knowing trad(;s-peo]»le, Avril.ers, and zemindars 
against the ignorant cultivators. The note should ho of tlie siijuigc'st inatcu-ials, as it would 
be frequently carried, crimpled up in pvgrooH or in tlio kaniurbiutd of the natives, and, con- 
seijiiciitly, exposed to damp. The main difticully in respect of the converlihility of lliis 
universal note would ho the danger of a run on outlying snudl treasuries. This might he 
obviated by massing large sums at the Icailing stations along llic line, especially where there 
are troops, and organizing a perfect system of rajnd transmission of treasure by rail, A 
system of iiiter-ti’ansmission hetwoim treasuries Avoiild also aid. Thus, tlio rutteligurh 
Treasury miglit call oii us, and we on the near(.*st large station on the line. A simultaneous 
introduction of Gold Currency would vastly facilitate this, and rond(?r the constant transmis- 
sion of cash comparatively cheap and safe. I believe that, iiractically, the danger of the 
occurrence of overwlieliniiig demands on particular treasuries is not very greaf, and further 
that it would not very greatly tend to diminish public coiifitlence. The ilistrict officers 
would often, in small rural districts, ho .able to anticipate such dc'inand, .and in tlio large 
trading omporia, such as C^awnpore, the cash should bo siitticiont to meet any tlornaud. The 
objection may be made that any system of paper is useless if the potential wcialtli repiwseuled 
by the note must bo (‘verywliere accompanied by its actual reaH.:cd e«|uivaleiit. I hit it must 
he coiisidoroil tliai. a nolo syslom is an innovation on tho customs of an ignorani , conservative, 
and imtipatluitic coniinunity, and that the system cannot possibly succeed otherwise. It uiay^ 
I think, be anticipated that after a few years piihlic coufidimce would be estabJislied, the 
extreme lacilith.’S of ciisliing notes might bo gradually wiilidrawu, and, coiisequeiilly, the 
incrcasuil deposit of money over tho country would bo only a t* iiiporary evil. 

Nos. iS and 9. — I think a note of Rs. ;> would be useful, and eertaiuly in the end have a 
larger currency than others of higher value. Ft wouM liabituate the ]Kaqde, ihe ma.v- uf 
whose transactions are small, to the system, and so to speak i‘diieat(^ them iu it. Probably, 
its immediati; result would be a vast amount uf frainl and litigalion, but. it would, I lliink, b.* 
ibe easiest way in tlio end of aceustomiug the people to a note system. The remarks in my 
answer to ()-7 in regard to the substance; of the iiule Avoukl apply specially to this imte. 

No. 10. — Very rarely, or m;vor. 

Nos. 11 and 12. — ^Transactions of this imture are almost iiukuowii here. 

No, 13.— Native bankers invariably jirefer booiidees to notes for purposes of remittance. 

No. Ik — In despatching treasure, a police guard has to In; calletl, the treasure has to 
be weighed, ami placed in t.h(‘ boxes in tho presence of llie treasury officer. Notice; has to 
be given to tlic railway officials. The present system, however, is not iiilendeel to procure 
rapid but safe trausinissioii. In case of our silver running short, we ap])ly to tlic Aecouiitanf 
General. 

Nos. 15 and Ifi. — Our indents have not been refused. 

Nos. 17 and IS. — The r(?st relating to gold iiiohurs. 

There are not many moliurs in the bazar, the commonest sort being Jeypoi-e moJmrs. 
Government mohnrs, MoorsbedabaJ, and Gwalior moliurs are also to be met witli. Their 
price is determined Jiot so much by their value as proceeding from ditleroiit Govei rii lents, as 
by the demand if tliei'c is a purchasing conipetilioii in the market between zeiuindurs aiul 
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jewellers for purposes of hoarding, melting, &c. It is said that moliurs are not often molted, 
and the jewellers in the bazars use which come from Calcutta, Benares, &c., and 

are t(^sted only by melting. 

English sovereigns are almost unknown in the bazar. Gold mohurs cannot be regarded 
as a mi*ans of currency, and their value is intrinsic, subject to the coiisecpiences, as above 
stfited, of an increased supply or demand. 

Willi reference to th(». feelings with which natives would regard the substitution of a 
Oj)ld Curreiicv, T believe that their main objections are based on the different and fluctuating 
values (»f the gold coins at presinit current, and that they would have no objection to tho 
introiluction of gold. For tin.* present, T am of opinion that there should be no gold coins 
lower than lialf-sovereigns. 

'riiore would he, in luy opinion, a great fulvantage from the simultaneous introduction 
of gold and paper; the sfturk on the prejiuUees of the Natives would be one instead of two, 
and there are obvious advantages in respect of tho easier transmission ^of gold from one 
treasury to aiiotlier. 

As those (pieslions have boon addnjssod to the Colhjctor, who has a much gi'cater, gen. 
oral, a?id local (experience, ami a nuieli hotter actpiaintancc with the subject than I protend 
to Iiave, J need not g(» into defail. I believe in the advantages that would ho derived from 
tin? simnltaiuMjus introduction of gold, and a simple and easily convertible system of small 
notes. The criminal statistics of tlu^ country will show the comparatively slight immediate 
danger of forgery, and risks on local f reasiiries can he aiitiei|vitod, and, therefbro, obviated. 
The hooudeo, which is the only prevalent credit system, will not be necessarily affected, it 
being only a means of transmission of wealth, and not an juilieipation of the future and an 
expression of commercial contidenee as is the not(', nor do 1 think that the hankers who traflic 
ill hoondees would oppose the iutroduetiou of notes through fear of loss of this part of 
their business. 


Ft'CfUh ilic Otllcclor of Mawah^ — dated the 18//^ April 18Gfi. 

T have tno boner to acknowledge the receipt of your Circular of the ICtli of February. 

2. — In en(|uivies of this nature, it is often important to gunge the hitellhjcnce of tluj 
community, into which it is pn^posed to intn^duce any new measure, and T, therefore, beg to 
enclose rcrhatun translations of tin? replies of the live tehsildars of this district to the 
queries propoundiM] by your Commission. 

8. — Those officers are revcniuo officials, drawing from Us. l7-> to Us. 200 a month, 
'rhey aic, all of them, markedly superior to the majority of their fellow-countrymen in the 
district ; and they have consulted, in framing their reiilies, all the bankers and principal 
traders m their respcetivci jurisdictions. Under these circumstances, I cannot but think 
their nqdies likely to prove instTuctive, not so much for the little real information they con- 
tain, as for the test tluiy alford of the degree in whicdi such (piestioiis are within the com- 
prehension of even the l<?ast ignorant portion of the Native community here. 

4. — I also enclose my Assistant's replies to the several (ineri(?s. As regards questions 
of fact, how far notes (firculatc hero, what facilities arc afforded for tho exchange of notes, 
&c., ] could add little to what these several rcpliijs contain, and I, therefore, propose to con- 
fine myself to submitting a few remarks in regard to the general (picstion of a Paper 
Currency. 

5. — I should premise that T myself doubt tbe desirability of any State issue of paper 
money. In State issues, cilher the whole issue exceeding a certain minimum is covered by 
buLlioii or cash or the issue is discretionary with tho executive, and is covered by the 
national erediL In the former case, as painfully exemplified in England in 1847 and 1857, the 
whole cuiToucy of the country is forced to contract spasmodically, when, by the fluctuations 
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of trade, the supply of the precious metals runs low ; and instead of an increased Paper Cur- 
rency, when the metallic currency runs sliort, and vice versd^ it is just when iind in proportion 
as the metallic currency dimiiiislios tli.it the Papur Currency is contracted, thus intensifying 
artificially every natural crisis of the money njarket. On the otluT hand, wh(;re the issue 
is virtually left to the discretion of the oxeentivi?, it nec(‘ssarily converts I he executive (at 
least if the issue is to he a real into State bankers. Now, State l)anks will work 
admirably in calm weatlnn* ; but there is no instance of tlii?ii* doinj:^ so under pressure. So 
sure as times of trouble come (witness France at the close of the last century, Austria for 
the last half century, and Ann*ric.'t of the present day) over-issues result, and j^reeu hacks* 
assignats, 30 kreutzer note's, &c. A greatly depreciated Paper (Jurreiiey sa|j« public credit, 
and eventually paralyses trade. 

6. — These considerations are not foreign to the subject now under discussion, since it is 
in reality chiefly to the futile attt‘mpt to avoid both tlic?sc difficulties, ainl stei?r a sort of 
would-be safe, but practically feehhj, middle course, that tiu' present want of success of the 
Paper Curn'iicy in India is due. Do tin; Govcrnrneiit want to establish firmly a Paper 
Cun’cncy in llio confidence and liking of the people; ? In theory, nothing could he more 
simple; make one universal note for I iidia, and make it enwy/cZ/m* convertible. But then, 
in order to do this, the Government jnust Ik; hankers : it is not sufficient for tli(?m to liavo 
treasuries for tlu'ir own money in eacli district ; tlioy must have banks as well. The fact 

is, that the issue of paper money is a part of })anking business ; a part of business wliicli 
ought to be left to iwivato enbnprizo and capital ; and in wbicli the State lias no busine.ss 
to enter into competition with the imlividnal. As I pointed out to the late Mr. Wilson 
(though ho scouted the idea), the whoh; of tliosc profits, wliicli ho coiiteinplaloil accruing 
to the State from his proposed Paper Currency wore '' banking* profits, which the Govern- 
ment liad no more business to lay themselves out for than they bad to compete against 
the public (as they have so often injuriously done) in other branches of industry. No 
Paper Curroney can ever, really, perinamaitly, suce(‘ed, or take bold upon the confidence of 
the masses resident witliiu any given jurisdiction, unless it is readily amcerlihh llirougb- 
out that jurisdiction. It does not follow that it will be converted ; on the contrary, after a 
lime, venf Utflc wonhl be converted, and notes woidd pass fnaii band to liand, in prefV'reiice, 
probably, to gold or silver. Hut it must be converfiUc\ and to make it so, as a State issue, 
the Oovernmeut must be bankers; the Government must absorb mncl. of the legitimato 
profits of banking ; the wider tliey extiunl Hieir Paper Currency, and tlie more successful 
tliis latter is, the more seriously and injuriously do they trench on the province of private 
enterprize. 

7. — Tlie Government are now vainly endeavouring to grasp the profit, but still evade 
the risk; and yet they wonder at tludr want of sneeoss ! Volumes may bo written on the sub- 
ject ; and yc?t, 1 believe, that the whole matter lies in a nutshell. To render a Slate Paper 
Currency a reality in lIppiT India, it must be everywhere convertible ; to make it everywhere 
convertible, the State must be bankers ! No private institutions arc adequate to the task. 

8. — In iriy judgment, our growing commerce absolutely needs an increased curr(;ncy, 
but no human being can riglitly estimate the amount of that necessary incrc'aso. We 
urgently require a Paper CiuTCiicy to suppleiiieut our precious metals ; but the only safe way 
to deal with paper, the only way to ensure that wo get as much as we want, and not too 
much, and to make sure that this, our staml-b}', docs not fail us just when we most rofpiirc 

it, is to leave its issue to tin; public themselves, and to allow the ordinary laws of demand 
and supply to regulate this, as well as other commercial transactions. Banking, like com- 
merce, might be placed under certain general restrictions ; but the same principles of free 
trade that are applicable to the one ought to govern the other. 

9. — I shall bo met, of course, by the old objections : " The taking measures’* (says 

McCulloch) “to insure the convertibility of bank notes into coin, Is a inatter^vliich cannot 
safely be left to the discretion or judgment 9f individuals, but which must be settled by 
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Government. No bank notes should be permitted to circulate, about the equivalency of 
which to the coins they proftsss to represent, there can be tlie smallest room for doubt. It is 
alleged, indeed, tlifit in this, as in most things, wc may safely trust t<j tlie prudence and 
sagacity of those who deal with banks, and that, if left to themselves, the public will, very 
rarely, )>o deceived. But the widest experience shows that but little, if any, dependence can 
be placed on this doctrino. The public is very apt to ])e misled, in tin? lirst instance, in 
giving confidence to, or taking tJie paper of, individuals or associations, and though that wore 
not tlK5 case, the condition of an individual or company niay ciiangc from bfid, or expensive 
management, imprudent speculations, unavoidable losses, and fifty other things, of which the 
public know nothing, or m>tliiiig certain. The fact that any particular banker, who issues 
paper, eiij*)} s tlie public confi«lonee, is at best a presiniq>tion merely, and no proof that lie 
n'ally deserves it. Tlie public may believe bim to be ricli and clLscreet, but this is mere, 
h ypoth{.*sis ; tliceireuinstauces wliicli excite oonndeuce,at tl)o outset, and whicli pres(n*vc it, are 
after all, very deceptive, and in tlie vast majority of instances, tlie public have no certain 
kiiuwledgi*, nor the means of obtaining aii}'^, as to tlie real state of the case. But it is 
necessary to argue this point spiKadatively ; there have, unfortunately, been innumeniblo 
instances iti which it has turned out lliat bankers wlio have long beim in the highest credit, 
and whose notes liad been inih(?silatingly accepted by the public, liavc been found to be, oii 
the occunonco of any thing to excite suspicion, cpiite unable to meet their engagcmenls.” 

10. — And this, f(‘eblc as it is, is, I believe, about all that can be said against the gonci'al 
freedom of the right to issue notes. But all these arguments arc, it will be observed, e([ual- 
ly a])pliea.ble to depofiUft, and no disciple of even the McCulloch school has as yet beim bold 
enough, 1 believe?, to propose to prcjvenl people accepting all such deposits as the publit; 
choose to place in their custody. “There have iiiifortmiately b(.*cu innumerable instances in 
whi(!h it has turned out that liaukers who have long been in tlie highest credit*’ have lK.‘en 
unable to pay up a tenth even of the deposits made with them ; but I never yet heard this 
adiluced as a reason for prohibiting private individuals and banks from accepting all such 
do[)osits as tliey could get, though Mr. Gladstone did dilate on the unndiablo character of too 
many of the English country deposit institutions wlien pleading for the so-callc<l P«).st 
O/Iice Savings Banks. 

11. — I tlo not believe that there is a single valid objection to throwing open tlie right 

to issue not(.*s to all cliart(.TeJ banks and banking .associations, which may not adeiiiiately 
bo iiK't by requiring the issuers to hold GovcniiiKiiit .securities at par to the extent of siu li 
portion of tlu.'ir issues as is not represented by cosh or bullion ; ami bo it obsorve<b such a 
proviso would not, as the present Indian cash deposit system does, nullify tlio advantage 
the Paper Currency. In commercial crisis it is not ass(.*ts, not realized w'eaUh, that is W'antiiig, 
it is merely money, tlie legalized representative of those assets and that weidl li, wdiicli i^: 
li'iuporarily scarce. Jii the Calcutta crisis of wlien commerce >vas lieing starved for 

xvaiit of tl K!S(? counters, and w'lieii a coiqdo of millions of paper money would have eased oil 
the market, m(.‘U with large sums in Government paper and chests of bar-gold wt.To iiiiahlo 
to get llieir ri^preseiitative value in notes, I lecause our present pernicions system, based nii 
the not less injurious English Bank Act of 181 1, requires you, iJic moment you i*xceed an 
im|)ossil)ly small minimum of issue, to lock up and takti out of circulaliau silcer rupees fi»i 
every paper rupee you put into circulation. 

12. — In the case of piivaio notes, it would, of course, not bo proper, or necessary, to 
make them a legal tender, and very possibly Government might (hoidc that, as a rule, they 
shoidd not bti received in payment of the laud nwernie, &c. This wandd not, liowover, affect 
tin; «]m‘stion. Paper Currency is desirable, not as a source of profit to the Govemment, but 
as a means of meeting the necessit ii*s of ihe commercial public, and supplementing a deficient 
and uipializing a lluctiiating metallic currency ; ami, iioiwiihstauding the nores not being a 
legal tender, and being refused in payment of taxes, they would, if the right to issue them 
woj c thrown open to the banks generally, iimfer the sole restriction suggested in the preceding 
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paiagrfl'pl^f freely ciiculaio amongst the commercial public to exactly that amount to which' 
the variations in the money market and the general fluctuations in trade rendered necessary. 
We, do not want to push paper money into circulation, so that Government may make a 
profit by the arrangement ; we only want to put it out to help trade, and facilitate the 
development of the resources of the country, and to do this safely, wo must ensure that there 
shall always be as much out as is required and no more ; and this can only be accomplished 
by having a number of independent centres of issue, each governed by tlic ordinary laws of 
demand and supply. 

13. — ^If then, I am to give a candid answer to the question : “ What plan would you 
propose with reference to the important object of establishing a Paper Currency in the confi* 
denco and liking of the Natives 1 must reply, unhesitatingly, repeal Act XIX of 18(51. 
Throw open, under certain, simple restrictions, the right to issue notes to all registered 
banks and banking associations; append a few stringent, penal* provisions against the 
evasion of youi restrictions ; and, in a very few years, you will have exactly that amount of 
Paper Currency afloat which the country really ret|uire.s, and what is best of all, it will be an 
clastic currency, expanding in times of pressure, and contracting when money is plentiful, 

l-t.— But it will he urged that this will fail to secure the immediate convertibility of the 
whole of such issue. This is true ; hut when the issue only corresponds with the require- 
ments of the public, practically only a small portion of such issue will ever require to be 
convertible at a moment’s notice. The cjise of deposits is parallel ; no system of banking, 
except, perhaps, tliat of the old Bank of Amsterdam, and the present Bank of Hamburgh, 
provides for the possibility of all its deposits being called for at once; and no system of 
Paper Currency need provide for a demand for cash for all its notes at once. The total 
demand deposits of all the banks in the United Kingdom is said to exceed £300, 000, 000, 
while the total cash in I lioir possession, including from £13,000,000 to £15,000,000 of the 
Bank of England, can seldom, if ever, exceed £30,000,000. It is not for impossible com- 
binations, but only for such vicissibides as long experience proves to occur in practice, that 
we are hound to provide. Doubtless, bore and there, banks will, from time to time, lose? 
credit and stop ; but whereas, in banks that fail, the depositors lose all, or a Iniavy percent- 
age of their money, the noteholders, under the system advocated by us, will he sure of 
ultimately recovering the full value, or very nearly the full value of their notes, by the sale 
of the Government securities. 

15. — Perhaps I shall he told that there is a vast difference between deposits and bank 
notes. Perhaps there are some yet found who will say, with McCulloch, “ It is the duty of 
Government to take care that the value of the currency shall be as invariable as possible; 
but it has never been pretended that it is any part of its duty to enquire into the security 
given by borrowers to l(»iulers. GoKl being the standard of value. Government is bound to 
take effectual precautions that the currency shall truly correspond in the whole, and in all its 
parts, with that standard ; that every pound note shall be wnrth a sovereign, and that the 
amount and value of the aggregate notes in circulation shall Vary .exactly as a Gold Cur- 
rency would do were it substituted in their stead. But if A trusts a sum of money in B*s liand.s, 
that is his affair, and concerns none else.” To some, possibly, this reasoning may seem con- 
clusive; but it is really fallacious in the cxtrciuo. So long as notes arc neither a legal 
tender, nor a State issue, they are not currency in any sense, which would make it the cOnctM-n 
of the State to maintain their unalterable value ; they are not Stale currency, but merely 
private promises to pay a given portion of that currency, and are similar, in most csseutials, to 
receipts granted for demand deposits. True, it is the business of the Government to innin- 
tmn the value of its own currency as unalterable os possibhi, but it is no business of the Gov- 
ernment to provide for the unalterable value of any bank’s promises to pay a given portion 
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of that currency. A loose use of the word currency, or perhaps more strictlyi the Inclusioiv 
of two totally different things under one name, has led to this error, and there can bo little 
doubt, I think, that for practical purposes, we may justly reason from the analogy of 
demand deposits to private notes, and vice versd^ 

16. That the system I advocate for introducing an adequate Paper Currency is no more 

speculative view, will be admitted by all at all conversant Avith the history of banking in 
Scotland, whore from 1695 to the ill-judged extension of the Bank Act in 1845, the most 
unrestricted freedom in banking prevailed ; and where, as the Committeo of the Houso of 
Commons reported in l8iJ6, “the issue of promissory notes, payable to the bearer, on 
demand, for a sum of not less than 20.?., has been, at all times, permitted by law.” How 
admirably this system has Avorked is patent from the results. A miserably poor country, in 
which tho precious metals were scarce in the extreme, has V)een in a vast measure owing to a 
healthy banking system dcvclo{)ed into Avhat every Scotchman noAV proudly feels that Scot* 
land has become. An extensive Paper Currency, tho issues of numerous banks, and used alike 
by all ranks and classes, has quietly occupied the whole platform, and during a century or more, 
there appears to have been no instance of any over-issues. Tf the Government really desire 
(not to turn an honest (?) penny, by absorbing the h'gitiinato profits of its banker subjects, 
but) to introduce safely and certainly such a Paper Currency fis the developments of trade 
now, daily, moro and more, imperiously d(?mand, they cannot possibly do better than retrace 
their steps, ore they arc irretrievably committed, repeal Act XIX, and .adopt a policy similar 
to that Avhich obtained in Scotland from the foundation of the Bank of Scotland up to the 
passing of Sir R. Peel's Act in 1845. 

17. — Possibly, however, I shall be told that tho Govornmont have finally decided to 
mamtuin a State issue ; and that all wo really have to consider is, how to arrange a State 
issue, so as to do iis much good, and as little harm, as possible. What I liavo already said 
will throw some light upon this question, only it must be distinctly borne in mind that bank 
notes issued by tho State, and bank notes issued by private banks, arc of a widely different 
character. Tho former arc virtually .a part of the currency, the unalterable vahio of which 
the State /.t bound to maintain ; the latter arc mere promises to pay a portion of the ciiireiicy, 
on the part of the individuals, or corporations, the value of Avhich must vary Avith the crcilit 
of the promisers. Whore the Government are the promisers, since national credit is the very 
life of a State, the duty of maintaining it untainted is .paramount; and no possible 
precaution nee(!ssary to secure the fulfilinotit, to tho letter, of all such promises, may ho 
safely neglected. But where individuals, or institutions, unconnected with the State, give 
these promises, the Government is in no way bound to interfere to enforce them, otherwise 
than as tlicy interfere to enforce all legal contracts and engagements entered into by the pub- 
lic Mer se. lliis distinction must bo over borne in mind ; and it would be well for every 
Government to weigh carefully the heavy responsibility that a State issue entails, and the 
evils that have imariahljf attended it whenever any paper issuing from Government has 
come under unusual pressure, before they accept the price of entering into competition with 
their subjects as bankers. 

18. — I do not think that it is sufiicicntly clearly realized that in tho present state of 
the Native community in Upper India, at least, it sine qua noa, that any State Paper 
Currency, to be a real eirculaUng medium, should be readily convertible throughout the 
whole of the geographical division within which it circulates. Whether you have one note 
for India, or 20 notes, whatsoever circle you assign to a note throughout that circle, 
it must be readily convertible, not convertible at one place only, several hundred miles dis- 
tant from many portions of tho circle, but convertible everywhere, or at any rate, in every 
Important place throughout the jurisdiction. Now, to do this, be these ci’^clos small or 
a rgc, the Government must either actually turn bankers themselves, or give, as in England, 
and (though in a different form), iiA India, a monopoly to one, or more banks, reserving for 
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themselircs certain advantages at the price of that monopoly. In either case^ the whole of 
the profits which the State realizes are, in my judgment, scarcely legitimate, and mustj in 
the long run, prove a loss instead of a gain. 

19. — ^The manner in which in England, from generation to generation, the Government 
has, until quite recently, gone on consolidating and intensifying the Bank of England's 
monopoly, exacting at each fresh concession, a fresh contribution from the bank, is too 
notorious, and the principles on which the whole policy was based, too opposed to the more 
advanced views of modem political economy, to need much comment here ; but it behoves 
us to take care, that here, where we have, almost a “ tahuh. rasa, ” we do not fall into the 
error of perpetuating an old world blunder ivhich, but for our constitutional objection to 
violent changes, and that peculiar hold which venerable institutions, however faulty, liave 
upon the mind of John Bull, we might certainly predict, would come to an end before many 
years are over. 

20. — ^Do not let us, though in a different shape, developo any thing like a similar monopoly 
here in favor of the Bank of Bengal. If the Government will take upon themselves tho 
business of bankers, they ought (though it is not possible) to do it themselves ; no vested 
interest would be thereby created, and the mistake would be easier rectified hereafter. What- 
ever course is adopted, the Bank of Bengal, and all other banks and bankers should stand 
on a fair equality in this matter ; and if any rights which the Bank of Bengal possesses or 
possessed, are, or have been infringed, let it be duly compensated. It is, it seems to me, 
much to be regretted that at the close of tlie 19tli century, a highly civilized Government 
should virtually enter into the field of private enterprizo in competition with, or worse, to 
tho exclusion of, those it represents ; but it is surely worse that it should put any third 
party into exclusive possession of that field, lii the former case, at least the whole of the 
profits Hialized go to the benefit of the public at large ; in the latter, a large portion neces- 
sarily falls to the share of the favored monopolists. 

21. — But it will be justly contended that notes cannot be got into circulation without 
tho infjtrumentality of banks ; that it is impossible for the Government of India to establish 
State or national* ))anks, all over the country (as would be ncjccssary, in oixler to rcn<lcr the 
Paper Currency a reality), and that from the nature of the case, it is impossible to secure 
that certain convertibility which is so desirable in the case of a State issue, unless the Gov- 
ernment confines the business of issuing their notes to one institution in each jurisdiction. 
I admit the practical force of the argument ; but what further or stronger proof can be neces- 
sary of the extremely oVijectionable character of the whole scheme than these very facts, 
that the only possible manner in which the proposed State issue can be safely worked is by 
confeiTing a monopoly on a single institution at the expense cf the public ; and that even 
then, the issuo that you acdiievc is one that will always be largest when least wanted, and 
most contracted when most reciuired ? 

22. — Tho fact is, that the whole sclicme is inapplicable, when a vast country, like India, 
has to be dealt with. Our whole procedure in this matter, heretofore, has ever seemed to ma 
like an attempt to fit a Lilliputian's jiickct on to a Brobdignag. The vast resources of the 
Bank of England, coupled with a credit which is the growth of centuries, and is, moreover^ 
practically identified with national credit itself, suffice to work a somewhat analogous system, 
over an area not nearly so large, and numbering scarcely half the population of those North- 
West Provinces ; but what bank, in the whole world, is, in any sort of degree, compotout to 
work it over the broad plains of India, from Pesbawur to Calcutta, and from Sylhet to Nag- 
pore ? You may have a sham Paper Currency, as you now have, nominally extending over 
this vast empire ; but Paper Currency is a part of banking business; and there neither 
isi nor, probably, ever will bo in India, any single bank with a fiftieth part of either the 


• They arc doing wmething not very unliVe this in America. 
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capital, or credit, requisite to oarry on such banking operations throughout these vast areas, 
as should thoroughly popularize, or give the people any thing like the full benefits of a 
Paper Currency. 

23. — Everywhere a thirsty commerce is beginning to pine under a daily less adequate 
currency ; it will be for the Government to beware how, for the sake of some trifling present 
profits, they bind themselves to a scheme whicli from its very nature is incapable of that 
development wliich will, before long, be almost a necessity. People seem surprized tliat so 
little progress has been made in this matter, but the fact simply is, that the machine is totally 
inadequate to the work ; and you might as well hope to turn the Ganges throiigli a ten-inch 
pipe, as to circulate the Paper Currency which this vast country will soon require, through 
the narrow and isolated chaunoLs of the Bank of Bengal. 

24. — Doubtless, even under the present system, a PapcT Currency exists ; but let no one 
fancy that it is to that system that we owe it. On the contrary, this Paper Currency was 
made by the Banks of Bengal, Bombay, and Miulras, within certain limited areas, throughout 
which their capital sufficed to carry on honA jUle banking operations. The Government then 
stepped in, and appropriated (though not without liberal concc.ssions in return) the fruit of 
their labours ; and from that day, though they have increased their issues, the Government 
have scarcely perceptibly enlarged the very limited areas within which the Paper Currency 
is a reality. 

25. — Of course, in a hurried letter like this, it is impossible to do more than touch upon 
the most prominent points. I have, however, I conceive, clearly sIjowu that there are in 
India insuperable objections to a State issue of bank notes. That in all times, and in all 
places, a State issue, sooner or later, entails either depreciation and loss of national credit, 
or spasmodic contractions of the cun’cucy, intensifying all natural commercial crises. That 
further, to got such State issue into currency, cither tins Governmerit must turn bankers 
themselves, and virtually engross one important field of private eriierprizo ; or they must, in 
exchange for a portion of the profits derivable therefrom, confer on a single institution, in 
each jurisdiction, a monopoly of that field. Lastly, that here in India, tbo field is so vast 
that no one bank that now exists, or is ever likely to exist, can cover one lithe of the aro«T, 
or render that currency a reality, over more than a very limit (;d jurisdictioji. It follows, 
it seems to me, that if the Government really desire a safe and adocpiate extension through- 
out the empire of a Paper Currency, if they arc willing to sacrifice a present petty gain and 
doubtful good to the interests of commerce, Jind the future certain prosperity of their people, 
they will, at once, and for ever, abandon the idea of a State issue, and leave the great 
desideratum of a Paper CuiTency to bo provided, gradually (»as required, and to any 
extent to which it may be re(iuired), by private enterprise, under certain legitimate general 
restrictions. 

26. — I have only to add that, if the Government still hesitate to apply to banking 
those principles of free trade, which are, in other branches of enterprize, now generally 
accepted as laws that cannot be infringed with impunity ; if they adhere to their present 
system of a State issue circulated through privileged institutions ; they arcj, at any rate, 
bound to see that these latter arc adequate to the performance of the work required of 
them, and that commerce is not stunted, or withered, because the one engine they choose to 
make use of has not a tenth of the power required. If they will virtually confer a mono- 
poly of issue within a certain jurisdiction, on a single institution, they must take care 
that such jurisdiction is no larger than the bank’s capital can thoroughly work, and they will 
ho more think of working the whole Paper Currency of the richest and busic.st lialf of India 
through the one Bank of Bengal than the British Legislature would of f*cnfcrring o« 
the Poplar, or Badcliff Highway Gas Works, a monopoly for the supply of tlie whole 
metropolis. 
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Frm the AMUiani CommUmner^ Ferozepdrei— dated the l^th March 

I have the honor to submit my replies to the questions contained in your Circular dated • 
16th February 1866. 

No. 1. — Currency notes arc readily received and paid away by the Native community, 
but a slight discount is usually demanded. 

No. 2.— The chief reason for their depreciation is, because they are not convertible on 
demand at all treasuries j the rate of discount fluctuates, but the maximum is 4 annas 
per cent. 

No. 3. — ^Tho regulations issued in this province on the subject of cashing currency 
notes leave the matter almost entirely to the discretion of the treasury officer, who is 
authorized to cash notes for small sums as an accommodation to travellers and private parties ; 
but it is not usual to cash notes for large amounts, except for public purposes. Notes are 
always given in exchange for silver, if a sufficient quantity of the denomination recpiircd 
are on hand. 

No. 4. — Those facilities arc not sufficient to prevent the depreciation of currency notes. 
They might be increased by rendering the notes convcjrtible on ilemaiid at more places ; but 
then it w'ould be necessary to adopt some plan by which the treasuries at such places might 
be more readily replenished, when their silver reserve ran low through the number of notes 
presented for cash. 

Nos. 5, 6, and 7.— The chief objection to the system of circles, witli a separate note 
for each circle, is the difficulty experienced by travellers and those who have occasion to 
remit money in getting their notes cashed in a different circle, and the consequent deprecia- 
tion of the notes of other circles. But this very depreciation is a cause of increasing tho 
circulation among many classes of Natives, such as bankers, wlio, regarding a Paper Currency 
as a subject for speculation rather than an institution, having for its object the public con- 
venience, would even pr(;fer to have the present number of circles with separate notes con- 
siderably increased, hoping to derive a profitable business by buying up the notes of other 
circles at a discount, and sending them where they could be cashed for their full value. 
But, considering tho subject with regard to *thc general convenience of tho public, I would 
propose to have one universal notts for all India, which slioiild be convcjrtible on demand at 
all first class treasuries, and tliis, I believe, to be the plan which the majority of Natives would 
prefer. 

Nos. 8 and S). — I think the introduction of a note of the value of 5 nipees would be a 
decided boon to the lower classes of Natives, and would have a larger circulation than any 
denomination of note has at present, as it would be miidc nse of by numbers, through whose 
hands now notes seldom or never pass. 

No. 10. — ^Yes ; especially when there is any profit to be made by remitting notes, as 
when a banker, at a place where notes arc at a discount, has occasion to remit money to 
a place where they are convertible on demand. 

No. 11. — ^Not always. When a banker wishes to remit money to any place and cannot 
obtain a hoondee, except at a premium, ho will often buy notes at their full value. 

No. 12. ^Yes ; whenever tho rate of discount makes it worth their while. 

No. 13. It entirely depends upon which is tho more profitable mode of remittance, and 

this varies with the rate of discount and the price of hoondees. 

No. 14.— Tho case supposed can scarcely happen under the present system, according 
to which notes aro only cashed for small amoimts ; but if, by any chance, my silver reserve ran 
low, I should first apply to the Accountant General, Lahore, and should probably receive 
a remittance fropa Loodiana, Umballa, Hissar, or Delhi. 

No. 15. — It has on one or two occasions. 
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No. 16.— Delay has arisen in complying with my indents on account of the supply of 
notes of the required denominations having run short at the head quarters of the circle. 

No. 17. — Rs. 15. 

No. 18.— The English sovereign is scarce. Its value fluctuates from Rs. 10 to 
Bs. 10-2. 

No. 19. — ^Tho Australian sovereign is unknown hero. 

No.s. 20 and 21. — Yes, because scarcer. 

Nos. 22 and 2:).—Thc Natives would like a Gold Currency, not so much for the sake of 
hoarding Jis for converting into ornaments and deriving a profit from exchanging it. 

No. 24 j.— F or the reasons mentioned in the lust paragraph, the common people would 
prefer gold coins of the value of Rs. 15, 10, and 5, wliilst bankers would prefer notes of 
the same denominations on account of the opportunities that would be afforded them of 
speculating, as explained above. 

No. 25. — I am unable to .sec how a Gold Currency would help the establishment of a 
Paper Currency. 

No. 26. — It might assist in this way, that when tho cash balance of a treasury ran 
low, it would bo easier to remit gold than an equal value of silver, as the former metal would 
be lighter to carry and would occupy le.ss space. 

No. 27. — They would like a currency consisting of silver, gold, and paper. 

No. 28.— Bar gold does not circulate in this neighbourhood. 

No. 29. — ^Thcy arc scarce. 

No. 30.— Ashrafi, Sirkari, Jeypore, Kuldar, Puttiala, Delhi, Nanukshahec, Akbarcc, Putli 
Atmasha, Bckaneer, and others. 

No. 81. — Their value fluctuates according to the supply and demand. 

No. 32. — And also according to their respective deuomin.ations, and the Native States 
from which they proceed, those of some States being of purer gold than those of others. 


From the Bepuiy Colleclor in charge, Furreedporer-daied the 1th March 1866. 

With reference to your Circular dated 16th February 1866, 1 liave the honor to send 
to you replies to the queries therein embodied. Not to take up your time unnecessarily witli 
discussion of abstract principles, I have tried to render my answers as short as possible. 

No. 1.— Except in towns and cities, Goveniment currency notes arc not readily received 
and paid away at their full value in private money transactions. 

No. 2. — Tho reason for their depreciation is, that they cannot be easily converted into 
cash. The average rate of discount is never more than 1 per cent., except in tho case of 
small notes, which occasionally arc discounted at a higher discount, never more than 2 per 
cent., I should think. 

No. 3.— None that I am aware of. Currency notes are readijy received in exchange for 
silver. But the supply of notes is so limited, I might say nil, from tho head office in 
Calcutta, that they cannot always supply notes for silver. 

No. 4. — I would recommend an increased supply of notes to the treasuries. 

No. 5.— Tho present arrangement is not well calculated to promote tho circulation of 
notes. As a rule, tho greater the restrictions for converting paper into silver, the greater 
the depreciation of currency. A man travelling with notes, which do not circulate all over 
the country, is just like one who has shillings or dollars in his pocket. I would not retain 
the present arrangement of circles. 
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No. 6.— Increasing the number of circles would only lessen the difficulties of converting 
notes into money, but would not remove them entirely. T would recommend the circulation 
of notes without restriction of circles. 

No. 7.— I would recommend one universal note for all India, convertible at all treasuries. 
According to principles of political economy, a Pap(;r Currency cannot but depreciate, unless 
it is convertible witliout restrictions. Suspicious as the Natives of the country are, they 
would look upon all notes with distrust if they are not cashed in all the Govorninent trea- 
suries, thinking in their own way that, if the Government that issued these notes had not the 
fullest confidence in them, how could they be expected to have confidc.ncc ? 

Nos. 8 and 9. — ^Ycs. The reason is that, in small monetary transactions, which, F 
believe, are the largest number, a 5-rupee note would be of greater use than a larger one. 

No. 10. — Yes ; this is the only use made not only hy shroffs and Native hankers, but 
by the majority of natives who have anything to do with notes. 

No. 11. — Th(‘y do not always exjxct discount in casliing iiot(3S. If they require them 
for remittances, then they receive them at par, otherwise they charge haUa. 

No. 12.— No. 

No. 13. — Yes, they do where there is a premium to pay ; but in some instances, they 
receive a premium to draw hoondees, and in this case they prefer hoondees. But this is 
almost an exceptional case. 

No. 14. — Such a case has not yet occurred hero. I think, according to tlie present rules, 
we are not bound to cash every note presimted to us for the purpose. 

No. 15. — ^Yes, to a very large extent. 

No. 16.— 'I’ho reason assigned was that no currency notes could bo supplied, except for 
making remittance, which there was liardly any need for, so far as the treasury is concerned. 

No. 17.— The Government gold mohur is sold for Ks. 15-8 in the bazar. 

No. 18. — The English sovereign is sohl at Rs. 9-8 and Rs. 9-12. 

No. 19. — Australian sovereign at the same value. 

No. 20. — ^Yes, something more, but never more than 8 annas a piece. 

No. 21. — It is no other than what raises the value of gold in the Mofussil. Those who 
purchase tliesc coins must make a profit. 

No. 22. — ^Yes, fi)r hoarding, though not for circulation. 

No. 23. — ^Undoubtedly they would. 

No. 24. — ^Yes, much more so. 

No. 25. — I do not think it w^ould. I think a Gold Currency would, to some extent, 
supersede Paper Currency. 

No. 26. — I do not think it would. 

No. 27. — Shroffs and dealers would prefer Silver and Gold Currency, supplemented with 
paper. 

No. 28. — ^No. 

No. 29.— No. 

No. 30. — Company’s gold mohurs, the Ilal Puirana and the Parana gold moliurs of 
the Moorshedabad Mint, the Arcot, Jeyporce, and Sekendari mohurs. 

No, 31. — All these pass for intrinsic value according to the purity of gold. 

No. 32. — Except the Hal Parana and Purana, none them bear an artificial value. 
These two are sold at a little more than the value of the gold, — the former at Rs. ]8, and the 
latter at Us. 21. 

3n 
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From the Officiaitng Collector^ Piirreedj^orer^ted the 9tt March 1866. 

I have the honor to submit the answers to the questions forwarded by your Circular 
dated IGth February ltS66. I have endeavoured to ascertain the feelings of the Native com- 
munity on the subject. I may add, however, that as this is a very small place, with little or 
no trade, the opinions expressed by the few small dealers there are may not accurately 
represent the feelings of the class at large. 

No. 1. — Currency notes arc rarely, if over, made use of here in private monetary tran- 
sactions. 

No. 2.— The natives here have a prejudice against using currency notes, and except for 
the purposes of transmission, rarely obtain possession of them. Currency notes cannot be 
hoarded in this climate without risk of loss from damp, and besides this, coin seems a much 
more tangible possession, having an intrinsic value, which iiotliiiig can destroy. The rat(j r)f 
<lisconut is from 1 to 2 per cent. 

No. 3. — Silver is always given in exchange for notes, but notes cannot always be given 
in exchange for silv(*r, owing to the very limittMl sup])ly kept in tlui treasury. No rostric. 
tion is placed on the exchange, except occasional inability to give notes for silver. 

No. 4. — The facilities are not sufliciciit, for, Jis stated abov(^, tlic notes in store here are 
not siifticieiitly numerous to moot the clemaiid for them : this could only he obviated by 
indents for notes being generally complied witli. 

Nos. 5, 6 and 7. — I do not consider that the present arrangemc*!!! of circles is calculated 
to promote tlie reception of a Paper Currency. As a rule, it will be found Unit the smaller 
the circle wilbin which particular notes arc current, the greater will bo the depreciation of 
tlu* notes, and the less will they boused by the Natives. The present system of circles is, 
in fact, a restriction on converting not(?s into silver. At present, notes are u.siul to a great 
extent for remitting money. To be useful for that purpose, it is, of coiirsii, important that the 
notes shonhl be convertible anywhere in India; any restriction, therefore, on such conversion 
is a restriction on the currency and use of notes. To make notes thoroughly useful and 
appreciated by the Natives, they should be r<.*strict(Ml to no (.'irclo wliati‘ver, but should be 
convertible into silver at any treasury in India. To eH'ettt this, of course, it would be nocessajy 
to issue om^ universal note for all India, convertible at any local tn?asiiry. 

— I consiiler that the issue of a notcj of the value of lls. ;> would he a<lva.iitage- 
oiis, though such small notes might not at first acquire so large a circulation as 1 am (piite 
sure t.hfyy eventually would. Nativi;s, it is true, <lo not at present make much us(5 of notes, 
except for the purpose of remitting money, an<l for this purpose, notes of small value arc 
not of much use. It will not be huig, however, I liope, before tli(‘ Nativiis will learn 
that there is no fear of any sudden <lepreeiatioii in the valuci of paper money, aiul when 
notes come to he gimerally used in private monetary transactions, m)tes of small value will 
ho largely eii'cidatcMl, for such transactions are g*'nerally for very small aiiuaints. 

\'o. 9 — ^'I'he oireulatioii oi these small notes would eventually he larger than that ol 
notevs of Ijigher value, for, as sli«>\vn alsive, uoti-s bring now principally used merely for tb 
purposes of n-mittauce, the ones of higher value are the more useful and necessary. 

No. 10. — Notes are used to a considerable extent for tlio purposes of remittance. 

11. — Discount is generally c*xact.ed in cashing notes, unless, indeed, they liappiui to 
be required for remitting mom?y elsewhere, in wbieli case they are cashed for their full value. 

No. 12.— No. 

No. 13 — Notes are pr(*ferred, because, geuernlly, some premium is charged in granting 
a hoondoc. 

No. 14. — Such a (contingency Ijas never occurred. Rlmuld it ever occur, however, Dacca 
would undoubtedly bo the most convenient treasury to apply to, the comniujiication being 
b}* means of boat. 
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No. 15. — Yes, to a trifling extent. 

No. 16.— The reason given for not complying with our indent was, that our cash balance 
was sufficiently large. 

No. 17.— The Government gold mohur is sold for Rs. 15-8. 

No. 18. — ^Thc Knglish sovereign for Rs. 9-8, or Rs. 9-12. 

No. 19. — Australian, sniru! as the Knglish. 

Nos. 20 Jind 21. — I do not know what value those coins bear in the rrcsidoncy towns. 

No. 22. — The people arc fond of gold for the purposes of hoarding, but not for circu- 
lation. 

No. 2y. — The Natives would undoubtedly like a Gold Currency, because they are very 
fond of hoarding up their money, and like keejnng what money they save, either hidden 
under ground, or in the shape of gold and silver ornaments on the mcinbirs of their families. 

No. 21. — The Natives would prefer gold to paper as losing nothing of its value hy keep- 
ing, being indestructible, and being more easily convertible into jewellery. 

No. 2.5. — Gold might eventually he useful in supporting ihc Paper Currency. It will 
he sonic time, however, I fear, bilore the foolish prejudice agninst notes cntir(;ly dies out. 

No. 20. — No ; I do not think it would. 

jfo. 27. — The preference would be given, I think, to a Silver and Gold Currency sup- 
plemented with paptjr, in which case the silver and gold would circulate freely, — the paper 
being generally reserved for the purpose of remittance. 

No. 28.— No. 

No. 2!).— No. 

iS'o. 30. — Though not used as currency, the names of the gold mohurs procurable in 
the ha/ar arc as follows : — Company’s gold mohurs, Hal Purana and Purana gold mohurs of 
the MoorsluMlabad Mint, the Arcot .ley|)()r(‘e, and Sekendari mohurs. 

Nos. 81 and .82. — ^They pass for intrinsic value, excc'pt tlui Hal Purana anti I^irana gohl 
mohurs of the Moorslicdahad Mint, Avhieh are sold at a litth^ more than the value of the gold 
contained in them : the reason for this 1 liav(‘ been unable, to ascertain. 


From iltfi OlJiriofitif/ D^pnf) VoUeclor^ Furrnckahndy — dufed the %lth February 1800. 

I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your Circular dated Kith instant (on the 
2Jjrd idem), and in . ompliance with the request therein convi?yeil, beg to append my rejilies 
to the several tpiestions put by you for the information of the Commission. 

Xo, j. — Government ciirreTicy notes are not readily recoivcjl and paid away hy the 
Native eommunity at their full value iu private monetary transactions. 

No, 2. Tho H'ason for their depreciation is, that their u.sefulness is not understood, and 

consequently their value is not appreciated in their estimation, 'flieir rates of discount vary 
according to the exchange market of the day, and are generally higher than tlui hoondees, 
owing to tho additional risk and trouble tliey are subject to, to get them safely conveyed from 
place to place and exchanged for silver at tho head office of issue. 

No. 8.— Government cun’oney notes arc readily exchanged for silver by tlu‘ officers in 
charge of Government treasuries, unless tlu^y arc demanded by traders for remittances to 
Calcutta ; but tlu'y are not generally taken in for silver, except to a certain extent from 
persons when travelling. 

No 4. — These facilities arc not sufficient for extending their circulation, which can be 
only effected by their free admission everywhere for silver and silvcjr for notes, without the 
least restrictioif, and which appears to me will afford ample opportunity to the Native com- 
munity to learn their use and appreciate the boon at their command. 
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No. 6. — I do not consider the present arrangement of circles^ with a separate note for 
each circle, well calculated to promote the reception of a Paper Currency by the Native 
population, and I would not retain it for the simple reason that it is out of the roach of many 
to get them converted into silver, without sacrifice of an unproportionato sum of discount, 
which paralyses confidence for their reception, and very much defeats the object of their 
circulation. 

No. (i. — 1 would propose aii increase in the number of circles (still retaining the plan of 
a separate note for each circle) to the extent of one in each largo city, at the licad quarters 
of the Kevenue Commissioner, and in special cases two or more within one division of the 
Commissioner in places where there is extensive monetary transactions ; hut I would rather 
have the present number of main circles, and establish olliees of sub-issue at the chief local 
treasuries within eiich circle, where the note should be convertible on demand as at the head 
of lice of issue of the circle. 

No. 7. — T would not prefer the plan of having one universal note for all India, to be con- 
vertible only at the Presidency towns and at certain special treasuries, as T anticipate much 
harassment to the community residing at a distance from the Presidency town (even to those 
wlio know their use and capable to appreciate the advantages they afford), is likely to come in 
their way, when they happen to lose them, iii stopping payment, detecting iiniawful posses- 
sion, excliaiiging for silviu*, and d\stinguLsliing forged ones from tlic genuine by tins ignorant 
public. This will no doubt retard their pur[)o.scs than result with any advantage. I would, 
therefore, recommend one description of note for each Presidency or circle, readily distin- 
guishable from etich otl>cr, and the e.stahlishment of officers of sub-issiu^ more extensive than 
at present, with the view to afford ready moans to convert the note for cash and to make it 
legal tender, which appears to me wiU not only give confidence and liking to natives in place 
of aversion, Imt will enhance its circulation greatly. 

No. 8. — I would propose a note of tlie value of Us. 5 on gi‘ouiid of convenience to 
the public. 

No. 9. — I am of opinion that the 5-rnpoc notes would have a larger currency than notes 
of a greater value, because they will enable men to carry about notes in place of silver in 
the course of tlndr ordinary business, and to reduce risk and inconvenience which otherwise 
they would be subject to ; besides, they are likely to promote confidence in tlie eyes of the 
poorer people, who have rare opportmiitie,s to deal in larger sums, and as tlie ohjeet is to make 
Ignorant p«ioplo learn their use and cnhaucii circulation wliich, I think, will he fully 
manifested. 

No. 10. — Th('y are used much hy the shroffs and Native bankers if they can get them in 
abundance to meet their deiiuiiid, lor the purpose of remittances wlnm tlie exchange market 
is high above the level, and money gets tight in tlic Presidency towns. 

No. 11. — It is the practice of the .shroffs ami Native bankers to exact discount in all cases 
of ca.shing not(;s, for they cannot convert them into silver without incurring risk of loss in 
transit and losing interest for the time. 

No. 12. — The shroffs and Native bankers do buy up tlio notes at a discount for the pur- 
pose of remittances, and scud them to the head (juarters of circh) for encashment for profit 
and convenience. 

No. 13. —The shroffs and Native hankers do not generally prefer the note to the hoondcc 
for purpose of remittance, but for convenience and profit of exchange rates. 

No. T4. — If the silver reserve runs very low, owing to a large number of currency notes 
being presented for cash, I can reinforce by conveying it, by the only means available to me, 
by country hackeries drawn by bullocks from the nearest treasuries ; but I must apply to 
the Accountant General at Allahabad before I can do so, and if he sees the nearest treasuries, 
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are incapable to meet the requirement, then I must wait till he orders a remittance from any 
other distant treasury, and in which case it must be conveyed partly by rail and partly by 
road. 

No. 15,— It has never been the case that this treasury was unable to meet the public 
demand for Paper Currency, in consequence of my indents for notes not having been com- 
plied with ; but I often refused their issue to the shroffs, Native bankers and others, when 
it was made known to mo that they applied for them for remittance to Calcntta. 

No. 16. — My stock of notes has never been unequal to public demand, hence I have had 
no occasion to assign any reason for refusal. 

No. 17.— The average value Government gold mohurs bear in the bazars in my neigh- 
bourhood is from Ks. 14'-12 to 15-4. 

No. 18.— The average value English sovereigns bear in the bazars in my neighbourhood 
is from Bs. 10 to Rs. 10-8. 

No. 19. — The average value Australian sovereigns bear in the bazars in my neighbour- 
hood is Rs. 10 to 10-8. 

No. 20. — 1 have ascertained that the coins above-mentioned bear a higher value in 
Mofussil bazars than in the Presidency towns. 

No. 21. — ^The cause of it is tliat additional charges for transit are incurred to convey 
them up-country, and they arc reduced into gold bars for reserve, or themselves held as a 
reserve by Natives of substance. 

No. 22. — The people are fond of gold for the purpose of hoarding, but not for circulation. 
The shroffs buy for profit and reserve. 

No. 23. — ^The general Native public like a Gold Currency, but not the shroffs or Native 
bankers, as tliey will lose thereby the trade in gold altogether. 

No. 24. — Gold coins of Rs. 15, 10, and 5 arc likely to find more favor in their eyes than 
notes of like value. 

No. 25. — Gold Currency might, to a certain extent only, help the establishment of a 
Paper Currency — gold being held as a reserve by traders and others, and the notes passing 
from hand to liand for circulation, when people become accustomed to them. 

No. 26. — The Gold Currency would assist the outlying treasuries in ensuring the con- 
vertibility of the notes, as it will provide easy means to reinforce their reserve. 

No. 27. — The opinion of large shroffs and dealers on currency is, that they prefer Silver 
Currency alone ; next to it silver and paper, in case the latter is convertible by easy means ; 
but not silver, gold, and paper. 

No. 28. — Gold bars do circulate in this neighl)ourhood. Their purity is tested by 
making a piece red hot, and when cooled by examining it on touch-stouc. 

No. 29.— Native gold mohurs are not much used by Natives Jis means of currency in 
ibis neighbourhood. They arc not to be had in abundance. 

No. 30.— The names of gold mohurs ai-e, — ^Moorshedabadcc Kuldur, Jeyporc, Lucknow, 
Delhi, FuiTUckaba^l. 

No. 31. — They pass for intrinsic value. 

No. 32. — ^Tlicy do not bear an artificial value according to their respective denomina- 
tions. But gold mohurs of Moorshodabad, Jeypore, and Delhi, being celebrated fur their 
purity, are generally valued, at certain denominated rates as follows : — 

Moorshedabad gold mohurs ... Rs. 19 8 
Jeypore ditto ... „ 16 2 

Delhi ditto ... „ 16 0 


3o 
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I^m tie Collector of Furruckahad, — dated tie llii April ISM. 

I have the honor to submit replies to the several questions on the subject of Pipper 
Currency, contained in the Circular of the 6th February last 

No. 1. — ^Notes are not readily received and paid away by the Native community at their 
full value in private monctai'y transactions. 

No. 2.— The reason is, that they are not convertible at this treasury, and only so in 
Calcutta and Allahabad ; they are not, therefore, used for local transactions, but taken for 
remittances, and for this purpose hoondccs are preferred for several reasons. There is obvi* 
ously less risk in sending hoondees by post, and hoondees can be obtained for any specified 
amount, whereas notes aro in fixed sums, and in remitting by Iioondccs, the exchange is often 
in favor of the remitter, and hence an advantage in making use of hoondees rather than 
notes. The value of the currency notes to the community here depends, therefore, on their 
use for purposes of remittances to Calcutta and Allahabad, and their value rises and falls, in 
consequence, with the rate of exchange on those places, more especially on Calcutta, as having 
the largest trade. When the exchange on Calcutta is much against the remitter, the notes 
pass at par ; at present they are at a discount of 1 to 2 per cent. 

No. 3. — Currency notes are given readily in exchange for silver, unless demanded for 
remittances for trading purposes to Calcutta, and they are received at the treasury from 
travellers, and silver given in exchange. 

No. 4.— To make them useful for local transactions, they should be always convertible at 
the treasury. 

Nos. 5, 6, and 7- — would prefer the plan of one universal note for all India, or, at 
least, one note for each Presidency, and convertible at certain specified treasuries. I think 
this plan would generally be acceptable, as being simple and intelligible, but to obtain the 
confidence of the Natives, the more treasuries at which notes arc convertible the better. 
The system would probably interfere with the exchange trade, as the notes might be used for 
purposes of remittances advantageously, but, I think, the people would generally appreciate 
the benefit. 

Nos. 8 and 9. — I prefer the 5-nipee note as more useful for small monetary transactions, 
and likely to have a larger circulation, as the object of a note circulation is, I believe, for 
local purposes rather than for remittances, and the mass of local transactions is for small 
amounts. I think the smaller the value of the note, tlic better would the object of a note 
circulation be gained. 

No. 10. — Not much. Notes arc used for purposes of remittances only when the exchange 
is so much against the remittcjr as to make it profitable. 

No. H. — As a rule, discount is exacted by shroffs and Native bankers in cases of cash- 
ing notes. 

No. 12. — This is occasionally done. 

No. 13. — The shroffs and Native bankers do not prefer the note to hoondees ; the 
latter have many advantages; let, there is less risk in transit; 2nd, exchange may be 
favorable ; 3rd, it is the custom of shroffs amongst themselves to allow interest on hoondees 
until cashed. 

No. 14. — The nearest treasuries to this arc those of Shajehanporc, Mynpoorie, Etawah, 
CaWnpore, distant, respectively, 40, 45, 63, and 86 miles ; these are connected by good roads. 

Nos. 15 and 16. — Our indemts for notes have always been complied with. If the 
treasuiy were always liable to a demand for notes on the part of traders for remittances to 
Calcutta, it would not always bo able to meet the demand should tho exchange be vciy 
unfavorable to remitters. 

No. 17. — average value of the gold mohur is Rs. 14-12 to Rs. 15-4. 

No. 18,«i»Thc English sovcrciga averages in value Rs. 10 to Bs. 10-8. 
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No. 19.— The Australian about the same, but is valued at about 1 anna more than 
the English sovereign. 

Na 20. — ^These coins bear a higher value in the Mofussil than in tho Presidency towns. 

No. 21.— The cause being cost of carriage and risk, and the demand being grcatcT than 
the supply for hoarding and for converting into jewellery. 

No. 22.— The people are fond of gold, chiefly for purposes of hoarding. 

No. 23. — ^The people will like a Gold CuiTency ; its immediate effect would probably be 
to let loose the silver now hoarded, tho gold taking its place. 

No. 24. — Gold coins of Rs. 15, 10, and 5 will be preferred to notes of like value. 

No. 25. — I do not see how a Gold Currency would help the establishment of a Paper 
Currency more than the existing Silver Currency would ; the one may be hold in reserve as 
readily as tho other, except for the greater bulk of silver. The question of the circulation of 
notes depends, I think, entirely on the confidence which the Natives have in them, and this 
upon their ready convertibility at the treasuries. 

No. 26. — I think a Gold Currency would assist the outlying treasuries in ensuring the 
convertibility of the note, as gold being less bulky would be obtained with less difficulty 
from other treasuries. 

No. 27. — T am informed that the existing Silver Ciirnmcy is preferred as a matter of 
habit, but intelligent persons are in favor of adding a Gold Currency ; the addition of a 
Paper Currency is not popular. 

No. 28. — Bar gold is in very moderate circulation, but there is a considerable trade in 
gold mohurs and sovereigns. The gold is thus test(.‘d — it is first heated, then allowt'd to 
cool, and tested on the touch-stone ; the redder the streak left by its application, tho purer the; 
gold. 

No. 29. — Native gold mohurs arc not much used as a means of currency ; they are 
hoarded and used for purposes ef jewellery. 

No. 30. — ^The gold mohurs arc — 

Moorshedabadee Kuldar. Delhi. 

Joyporo. Furruckabad. 

Lucknow. 

Nos. 31 and 32. — They pass for their intrinsic value, except the Moorshedabad and Jey- 
porc, and Delhi muJjurs, which pass for more than their intrinsic value, owing to exaggerated 
notions of their purity. 


Prom the Assistant Collector in charge of the Treamry^ FaitcJiporCy — dated the 30/^ April 1866 

In reply to your Circular dated IGlh February last, I have tlic honor to inform you 
that I have drawn up the following replies to the questions put by you after consulting the 
chief mahajuns and Native bankers of this district. 

No. 1. — Mahajuns in their transactions with one another now receive notes at their full 
value and without objection, but all other Natives, except the more highly educated, are very 
reluctant to receive notes in lieu of cash, and when mahajuns receive notes from any one except 
another mahajun, they generally, if not invariably, take them only at a discount. 

No. 2. — Tho reasons for the depreciation arc various ; some reasonable, and which should 
be removed if possible ; others are attributable merely to Native prejudice. Among the 
former class are— 

I. — The objection to come to the sudder treasury to cash the notes. Very few treasuries 
are near the Native part of the town, and it involves some trouble and loss of time to most 
Natives to get«a note cashed. 
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II. «— Tho apprehension most Natives have of being compelled to fee the traasurer or 
clerks for cashing notes. This is, no doubt, generally an unfounded apprehension where the 
cutcherry officials are properly looked after, but all Natives expect that it will be necessary, 
and it is only after actual experience that it is not, that the apprehension is removed. 

III. — The fear of the note being lost or destroyed by fire, &c. Few Natives, except 
inahajuns, have any proper means of keeping destructible property like notes from damp, 
insects, &c. This is the reason I have most often heard urged by Natives to account for 
their reluctance to take currency notes, and it is no doubt a valid one ; they are in this respect, 
certainly, unsiiited for use in this country. The objection may be partially removed by 
printing them on the stoutest and most durable paper adapted to the purpose. 

IV. — The inability to distinguish forged notes from genuino ones, and notes of one 
circle from notes of another. The former objection is, of course, applicable to currency 
notes everywhere, but is greatly aggravated by nearly the whole of the note being printed 
in a foreign language, and by tlie ignorance of the people and their being totally unaccus- 
tomed to this form of currency This objection can, of course, never be removed entirely, 
and its partial removal depends more on time and the gradual education of the people than 
oil any measure connected with the currency. But if the notes were tri-lingual, i. e., if the 
wliolo of the letter-press were in Hindustani and Hindi, as well as in English (I refer to the 
North-West Provinces), there is no doubt that they would be more readily received and 
regarded with less suspicion by that vast majority of the community who do not understand 
English. The latter objection — the inability to distinguish between notes of one circle and 
those of another — baa considerable force at present, but would, of course, be entirely obviated 
by tlic abolition of the system of circles. At present, a Native receives a note from another 
believing it to belong to the circle in which he resides, or, of course, more often, not know- 
ing any thing about the system of circles, be presents it for payment at bis district treasury, 
and is greatly surprised and disgusted to find that he cannot obtain cash for it, because it 
belongs to another circle. If the system of circles be maintained, and the whole of the 
note be not printed in, at least, one Native language, the name of the circle should most 
certainly be printed in the Native character, so that persons not understanding English may 
know to what circle a note belongs before accepting it. 

Among the second class of objections due merely to prejudice are — 

I. — The fear that the whole system of currency notes is merely a scheme of the Eng- 
lish Government to get all silver out of the country, and then declare the notes inconvertible. 
Many of the less educated Natives no doubt sincerely believe this, and it is only by showing 
them tliat notes are cashable at any place and at any time that the prejudice can be removed. 

II. — The reluctance all Natives have to any innovation, and the vague suspicion and 
dislike with which they look on any thing not sanctioned and authenticated by all-powerful 
*^(lustoor.” This prejudice is certainly not confined to Natives of India, but it is more 
strongly developed in them, and there is less hope of eradicating it from them than perhaps 
from any other race in the world, and it applies with peculiar force to their monetary tran- 
sactions. Suspicious in every tiling, they arc doubly suspicious in any thing which affects 
their pecuniary interests, and a new fixngled “ Angrezi lote” is to a middle-aged Hindu but 
a very poor and flimsy substitute for the substantial bag of rupees, which was the only 
medium of currency known to his father, and which is the only one which lie recognizes 
with any satisfaction himself. The most usual rate of discount, as far as I can ascertain^ 
is in thi.s district 2 per cent., but it is very variable, and depends chiefly on the ignorance 
wml credulity of the pcirson exchanging the note. I have heard, though I cannot vouch for 
tlio accuracy of the statement, that persons in Oudh are in the habit of buying up at a 
rrousiderable discount notes remitted by Sepoys (serving at a distance) to their families, and 
then cashing them at this and the Cawnpore Treasury. It is, of course, impossible to detect 
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this practice when the notes are presented for payment, and even if it were detected, I 
presume it would be illegal to refuse payment. The pactice, no doubt, increases and per- 
petuates the deprcciution of notes, and is, therefore, in the highest degree objectionable ; but 
I confess that I see no remedy for it, except to declare the taking currency notes at a 
discount a criminal offence, which would, no doubt, bo a strong measure, and might tend 
to limit the circulation of the notes, and thus defeat the very object it was intended to 
secura 

No. 3. — I cannot say what the practice at treasuries generally is, but tit this treasury 
I am extremely careful to afford every fsicility for the exchange of notes for silver, and vice 
versa, and particularly to remove the impression, very prevalent amongst Natives, that it is 
a fiivor to give cash for a note. It is but rarely that notes to a large amount arc presented 
at any treasury, and, in my opinion, every tresusury officer should cash all notes presented, 
unleas it be absolutely impossible from tlic state of his cash balance. It may in some, hut 
very rare cases, lead to inconvenience hy reducing the cash balance too low, but I consider 
the expense and inconvenience of obtaining a remittance from anoilicr treasury if cash runs 
short, as trifling, compared to the fat:d eflect ou Native confidence of refusing to cash even 
a single note. During the short time when notes were ordered not to be cashed at district 
treasuries, a most prejudicial distrust was excited amongst Natives of all classes, which has 
not even yet boon removed. A Native, even if residing in ilic sudder station, is generally 
unwilling to go as far as the cutcherry, and if to this he adiled any difficulty in getting 
the notes cashed when ho does arrive, it greatly increases his reluctanc(i to receive them. 
The Accountant Generars circular, No. P, daie<l 12th Jiine l8G4, simply laid down that 
notes were to be cashed at the discretion of the treasury officer, hut I would allow no such 
discretion, for some officers, particularly Native deputy collectors, make a groat favor of 
cashing notes, and often unnecessarily refuse to cash them. I would make it incumbent on 
the treasury officer to cash all notes, unless ho hai^a balance of less than twice the amount 
of the notes in his treasury. The chief points to b(5 looked to as regards giving facilities 
for cashing arc, in my opinion, — 

(IJ, — To make it kinnvu that all notes are to be presented to the treasurer for payment. 

(2). — To irnpn*ss ou the treasurer the necessity for cashing notes inuricdiatcly on pre- 
sentation, and not postponing it till he has finished some other work, or till it suits his 
convenience. 

— To see that no ilelay occurs in the Knglisli office in entering the number of the 
note and ascertaining that it is not in the register of lost or stolen notes. 

(4.). — ^To warn persons that no fee of any kind is required for cashing notes, and to 
punish most severely any attempt among the officials to exact fees. It is much more import- 
ant to facilitate the exchange of silver for notes than vice versa, for thesis who tender silver 
and require notes are generally mahajuns or persons connccteil with the courts, such as 
vakeels and agents. 

No. 4. — A great part of liiy answer to question No. S applies to this question ; but I may 
add that I consider the great point to be to convince the Native community tliat they can 
at all times obtain cash in exchange for notes. T would, therefore, not allow the convcnienct 
of any particular treasury to stand in the way of cashing notes, hut would insist on llieir being 
cashed, and direct the officer to apply for a remittance from another treasury if there has 
been too great a drain ou bis own. I should consider it a very great improvement if notes 
were made cashable at every tehsili, but I am not prepared to recommend this as long as 
notes are printed only in English, for as most tchsild(?rs do not understand English, there 
would bo no security against fraud or mistakes ; but if the notes were printed as I recom- 
mend in the vernacular, side by side with the English, I see no reason why notes, at any 
rate up to one ^hundred rupees, should not be made cashable at every tehsili : the larger 
notes might still be cashable only at the sudder treasuries. Many officei*s would, no doubt. 
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object to this on the score of its complicating the tebsili accounts and leading to mistakes 
in them ; but by issuing instructions to the tehsildars on the first introduction of the plan> 
and by a little care at the sudder ofhce, I think tliis might easily be avoided. The notes 
are already kept at the tehsilis, to be given in exchange for silver, and arc also received in 
payment of revenue ; it would hardly cause any more trouble or labour to receive them from 
every one, and I am convinced that the estimation in which Natives would hold them would 
be much greater, and that the circulation would consequently be largely increased. It may 
be objected tliat cuiTency notes are not intended to be, and should not be, cashable 
except at a few specified places : this is, no doubt, true in a highly civilized and mercantile 
community like England, and it may be at some future time desirable hero, but it must bo 
remembered that we have now to consider the best Tueans of eMahlhhing currency notes in 
the confidence of the Natives, and that we have not to deal, as in England, with people who 
have never had any suspicion or distrust of them ; after we have once succeeded in establish- 
ing them as an ordinarv medium, we may, no doubt, withdraw some of these additional 
facilities of exchange, and approximate our system more closely to the European one. 

No. a . — I crinsider tliat tlio present system of circles is most prejudicial to the reception 
of a Paper Currency by the Natives. It, more than any thing else, sliakes tlie confidence 
of tlie Natives as to tlje caslinbility of the notes. In the first place tln?}^ understand nothing 
of the system, their geographical ideas are extremely limited, and they naturally argue, as 
1 have oi'ton heard them, it is all under one amaldari, we don’t understand why a Bengal 
or Punjab note i.s not cashable here.” In this district we have special opportunities of seeing 
how unfavorably the present system works : the inhabitants of the district arc extremely 
fond of service, and will take service anywhere : mi have sepoys in almost every regiment 
in the anuy : we have men serving under every Government in India as mohurrirs, clmprassics, 
private servants, &c. Since the currency notes have been in circulation, these men have 
begun to remit their usual payments to thSir families in currency notes, hut some are in the 
Punjab, some in Bombay, some in Madras, and some in Bengal, and they each get a different 
note, and not one of all the notes is ca.shahlc at this treasury. I have had instances wliere 
the whole amount on which a family has been dependent for subsistence for half a year was 
remitted in a note of another circle, for which the receiver could certainly not get half its 
value, if he changed it in the bazar, and probably would not be able to cash it at all. Many 
of these have been cases of such hardship that I have cashed the notes at this treasury, 
although, according to the instructions issued, notes of other circles are only to he cashed for 
travellers. India, for currency purposes, is one country, and till every man who takes sciwice 
at Peshawur or at Poona, at Hangoon or at Tinnivclly, can obtain tlieri; a note which he can 
rc*ly on his family getting cashed in his native district, the Paper Currency will never he 
popular among, or much used by, the mass of the natives. To the mcrcautilc community, 
the restriction of circles is even more annoying and injurious : ive have cotton merchants in 
this district who obtain their .supplies from the Punjab, the Central Provinces, and the Native^ 
St.'ites to the sout]i-we.st, hut if they send an Allaliabad cunency note to their agenls in any 
of these places, it is us(dcs.s, and they arc forced to adhere to tlio old system of lioondci's, 
and absolutely prohibited from using the Paper Currency. It can, therefore, he hardly 
wondered at that the circulation is far smaller than was expected when wo take so little pains 
to adapt the system to the wants of those whom we expect to adopt it. 

No. 6. — I certainly would not increase the present number of circles, as I consider tliat 
it would only aggravate the evil : the smaller the circles become, the greater is the hindrance 
to transmission of notes : had we one note for the whole of the Bengal Presidency, the limita- 
tion might not he much felt, though, even at a small treasury like this, I constantly have 
Bombay notes presented to he cashed ; but, if under each local Government, siwcral circles 
were formed, the notes would bo practically useless for all purposes of transmission and as 
substitutes for hoondees. If it he determined to keep the present number of circles, I would 
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efltabliBh offices of sub-issue at every district treasury, and for a few years, until the notes 
become established as an ordinary medium of currency, 1 would make them payable on 
demand at every tehsili treasury, as I have stated in my answer to question No. 4. 

No. 7. — I think the pLan of one universal note for all India beyond qiinstion the best, 
and, indeed, the only one by which we shall ever succeed in ostablisliinj^^ a Paper Currency 
in the confidence of the Natives. They will never really believe that a note is equally valu- 
able with the same amount of cash, until tiicy find that one received at any place throughout 
India is exchangeable at any other place without difficulty and at its full value. This can 
never bo as long as the system of circles prevails ; within any given circle, not(»s of all other 
circles always are and must be at a discount, and till iiotcis arc convertible of riglit at every 
district treasury, all notes, at least among Natives, will remain at a ccM tuin discount. To take 
an instance even among Europeans, persons going to the hills take a supply of notes from 
their distict treasury, and at Mussoorio find that the treasury officer will not cash them on 
the ground of having already a sufficient supply, and that the hanks will only cash them 
at a discount. Can it he supposed that notes will in the estiLmition of those persons 
Represent their nominal value in cash? It may he quile right to refuse to cash notes 
when the sum is so largo tliat it has evidently been received as a commercial remittance, 
but I would remove all restrictions of every kind on the cashing of notes received as 
private remittances or presented by persons carrying notes about with them. For the 
present, I would, therefore, recommend the plan of having one note for all India, con- 
vertible at every district treasury, or preferably, if the notes are bi-glott, at every tehsili 
for the next ten years at least ; after that, if the notes appeared to be thoroughly accepted by 
the natives, their convertibility might be restricted to the chief treasuries under each local 
Government ; but before this can be done, the notes must be very tlioroiighly established 
in the confidence of tlie people, or that confidence will at once be withdrawn wlion they find 
that the notes are no longer convertible at the district treasury. The mass of Natives arc 
extremely suspicious of some secret design of tlie English Government in circulating notes, 
and I am convinced that the only way of securing their confidence is to make the note, 
convertible at as many different places as possible, and to make tlic same notes convertible all 
over Indi.a. Tho only objeoti on which lhave heard urged against tins is, that by the sudden 
presentation of notes to a. large amount at any one treasury, Government niiglii he put to 
considerable expense and inconvenience by having to remit cash from ariol her treasury, to 
supply the place of that paid out for the notes. It is, of course, possible that this might 
occur in extreme and very rare eases, but in adapting a currency to the use of the mass of 
the people, we must provhlc for the ordinary occurrences of every day, and not he deterred 
from giving iu?(?essary facilities on account of exceptional abuses to wliich they may be liable, 
but wbich can be guarded against by special precautions adapted to meet them. I would, 
therefore, make Ihn ordinaryexchange of notes for cash perfectly free and without restriction; 
but to guard against abuse, I would limit the amount to be exchanged by the following 
rules : — 


(1) . — That no one person or firm can claim as of right to change more than Rs. 2,000 
worth of currency notes in one day ; but notes to any amount may be exchanged at the dis- 
cretion of the treasury officer. 

(2) , — ^No treasury officer shall be bound to give cash for notes unless, after th^ p^iy~ 
yuent, he would have left in his treasury cash to double the amount of the notes presented 
for payment : thus he would not be bound to cash notes to the maximum amount (Rs. 2,000), 
unless he had at least Rs. 6,000 in his treasury, and I suppose that, practically, the cash 
balance of any treasury is never reduced so low as this. 1 think that with these precautions 
no real inconvenience can ever be caused, while the least possible restriction will be placed 
on the cashing of notes. As it is stated in the circular that its object is to obtain the results 
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ci local exporience, I append a statement of the average and the largest amount of notes 
cashed at this treasury, and tho same for notes given out : — 

Futtehporf. Treasury. 

Bs. 

Average amount of notes issued per diem (reckoning 

280 working days to the year) ... ... 194* 

Largest amount of notes issued in any one day ... 9^430 

Average amount of notes received per diem ... 52 

Largest amount of notes received in any day ... 2,150 


Total Number of Notes given out to Public. 



1 

Rs. 10 

Rs. 20 

Rh. 60 

Rm. 100 

Rh. 600 

R.. 1,000 

Grand Total. 

Numl)or 

41.3 

318 

230 

2G2 

46 

14 

1,283 

Vuliic 

4130 

6,,3no 

11,500 

2fi,200 

23,000 

i 

i 

^ 14,000 

8.5,190 



1 








Total Number of Notes received from Public, 



! Rii.10 

1 lU. 20 

Rh. 50 

H». 100 

1 

lU. 500 

Rb. 1,000 

1 

Grand 3'olal. 

Number 

105 

103 

71 

69 

11 

4 

363 

Value 

1,050 

2,or>o 

3,550 

6,900 

6,600 

4,000 

23,060 






. . 

; V. . ... 




No. 8. — On the whole, I would not propose^ of It might be useful in 

some ways, but it is very seldom that so smyjuntry, and till e'C transmitted by those who 
would be likely to use this mode of transmissioAivelly, can obt«y purposes of payment and 
commerce, silver is just as cuuveuiciit in such ^ district, tl ^ do not think that it would be 
much valued by the people, .and it must nefc£^anl> cause a good deal of trouble and extra 
work in treasuries. I think it would be found, as was the case with the l£ notes in England, 
that, being h(jld by a poorer class of persons, banks and treasuries would be more liable to 
sudden drafts on them on account of unreasonable and temporary panics. 

No. 9. — I do not think that a 5-rupec note would have so large a currency as the 
10-rupoe ; the class to whom small notes would be, perhaps, a convenience if they used them 
is the very class which in India from ignorance and prejudice never could bo, persuaded, to use 
them. It will bo seen, from the above tabular statement, that it is not tho 10-rupco but 
the 100 rupee note which is most popular in this district at least. 

No. 10. — As far as I can ascertain, shroflFs and Native bankers do not as yet much 
use notes for purposes of remittance. One reason is, that they can often transmit at a pre- 
mium by using hoondccs, but tho great hindrance to the extensive use of notes is the 
present system of circles. A Native banker, when once he finds that a North-West note is 
not convertible at some place to which he sent it, is seldom at the pains afterwards to 
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ascertain in what place it is convertible, and in what not, but ceases entirely to use notes. 
I believe, however, that they are used to a certain extent for remittance to places where the 
merchant has not an agent upon whom ho can draw a hoondee. For all purposes of remit- 
tance, the usefulness of a note depends upon its universal convertibility ; if the converti- 
bility be restricted within narrow limits, the use of the notes will be restricted also. 

No. 11.— I believe it is universally the case, that mahajiins exact discount when cashing 
notes from persons presenting them, but, as a rule, they do not take discount wlien the notes 
are paid to them by other mahajiins in settling accounts or as remittances. None but 
manajuns and persons who are employiid by Government are yet siifncicntly well acquainted 
with notes, or place sufficient confidence in them to estimate them at their full nominal value : 
all others arc only too glad to exchange their notes with any miihajiin who will give them 
cash even at an exorbitant discount : the nialiajiins prey upon this ignorance, and encourage 
among the less educated people the belief that they cannot obtain the full value of the note 
anywhere. 

No. 1 2. — As T have stated in tlie answer to question 2, 1 have heard on good authority 
that persons in Oudli (whether mahajuns or not, I cannot say) arc in the liabit of buying up 
notes at a discount there, and cashing them at any of the throe treasuries — ^Allahabad, Fut- 
tcliporc, and Cawnpore — ^where they can get them c£Lshcd. I have no doubt the practice prevails 
more or less in all parts of the country, for no Native would ever lose the chance of making a 
little money in so easy a wiiy when he lias once found it out, and the better educated people 
and those connected with courts and offices, arc now perfectly aware that they can cash 
notes at full value at the office of issue, and till this knowledge is sliari'd by all, or till it is 
rendered valueless by making notes convertible everywhere, those who possess it will naturally 
trade on it like any other valuable commodity, and take advantage of those who do not 
{losscss it. 

No. 13. — No, they do not for two reasons 

(1) .— That they can often remit at a premium by lioondees, 

(2) . — ^Tliat notes of iliis circle are not eiirrent in otlier places to which tlioy may have 
occasion to remit money. The person also who receives the remittance prefers a hoondee, 
which he can cash in the bazar, to a note, to cash which ho must go to a cutch(.Try, perhaps 
three miles oflT, The only c.'uscs in which they prefer notes to lioondees arc — 

(1) , — Wlicii they would have to remit at a discount if they sent lioondees, 

(2) . — When they wish to remit money to a. place where they have no tagent on whom 
they can draw a hoondee. 

No. 14}. — We have at this treasuiy every facility both by rail and road for obtaining a 
remittance of ciish, in case of the balance being rciluced too low by cashing notes. We could 
obtain a supply by rail from A llaliabad or Cawnpore in two days’, and by road from Banda 
or Humeerporc in about five days. Wo should first apply to the Accountant General, North- 
Western Provinces, at AJlahabad, who would issue direclions to the Bank of Bengal there. 


Nos. 15 and 16. — My iudents for notes have always been complieil with, and I have 
never been unable to meet the public demand for them, though it is far larger than I should 
have expected in so small a district. I am not aware of the amounts of notes issued in 
other districts, but I imagine that many of larger extent and more importance than this have 

not as yet issued lls. 85,000 worth of notes,* whicli is an 
avornge of Rs. 50,000 a year. The amount, of course, 
chiefly depends on the trading importance of the district, but the circulation of notes will be 
much influenced by the facilities, or the reverse, afforded at the treasury for their issue freely 
and without delay. 

3q 


* From Angost 1861 to April 1866. 
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No. 17.~The current value of the Qoyemment gold mohur hero is Rs. loj but it 
is not common or in any way in general use* 

Nos. 18 and If). — Neither the English nor Australian sovereigns ore current hero. A 
chance one may be brought now and then from the railway or from Allahabad or Cawnpore, 
but they are scarcely over seen. 

Nos. 20. and 21. — I have had no experience in this district with roganl to sovereigns, 
but I have no doul)t tliat they would bear a higher value in the Mofussil proportionate to their 
greater rarity. 

No. 22 an<i 2.3. — think there is no doubt that the Natives would accept a Gold Currency 
with the greatest readiness, and that tliey Jiro fond of it both for hoarding and circulation. 
For both purposes, it presents the same adv.antages over silver, vh., its portability and greater 
value. If gold were put in circulation, the Natives would, l)oyond doubt, absorb a great 
IMjrtion of it in hoarding and for making ornaments, but I do not tliink that this is in any 
way an argument against a Gold Currency, for silver to the same value, as the gold absorbed, 
would be liberated. 1 presume that the object aimed at by all in introducing a Gold Currency 
is to diminish the constant drain of silver from Europe, and I think that this object would 
un(|iiostionably be obtained. The Natives of India have always been used to a Gold Cur- 
rency, and none whom I have questioned have ever expressed a doubt on the subject of its 
popularity among themselves ; its greater portability must always recommend it for purposes of 
tninsmission, and its small bulk for hoarding. The Native who conceals tlio savings of a life- 
time in the floor of an inner room, will hardly fail to appreciate the convenience of a metal, 
which will render it possible for him to conceal Irs hoard in one-tenth of the space now occu- 
picil by it. There would seem to l)e no question that a considerable amount of any new Gold 
Cuirency would be absorbed, and worn as ornaments like the present gold ashrafies : this will 
perhaps tlirow some unnecessary labor of coining on Government, but the inconvenience can 
never amount to any thing considerable. Most Natives, I have seen, arc much more eager 
for a Gold Currency than for a paper one, though from long custc>m they have grown to bo 
almost contented with silver, as the only circulating medium ; tlujy are perfectly awake to 
tlie advantages of gold. They frequently transmit tt) one another large sums, which, from 
the bulkiness of silver, it is most <liHiciilt to guard, and which entail very large expenses for 
transport,. Beyond all doubt, gold, whether in the form of an English sovereign or in one 
more like the ashrafie, would be at once acccpt(id at full value, and become perfectly currtfut 
among Natives, for it is open to none of those suspicions and inconveniences which prevent tlio 
ready acceptance of a Paper Currency by the Natives. They arc not afraid that Government 
will induce them to giv3 up their silver in exchange for a worthless boml, for they receive 
value at once in exchange for what they give, and in a material wliicli they all know quite 
well tliat they can convert into any thing they require at any village in India. Neither do 
they fear tliat their gold coin will be destroycul by fire, rotted by damp, or eaten up by ants ; 
nor are they put to tlie same inconvenience as in the case of a note if at any time tliey wish to 
receive silver for it. Instead of a troublesome journey to the district treasury and long 
waiting wdiile the note is examined, its number entered in the books, and the register of lost 
notes searched, they have merely to present thei^ coin at the nearest mabajun’s or souaris, to 
bo certain f)f receiving its full value. Thus, I think, it is shown that all the causes which 
tend to reiuh.T a Paper Currency unpopular with Natives do not apply to a Gold Currency. A 
paper is, no doubt, su[)('rior to a Gold Currency in some of its qualities, but these are either 
qualities which are })o.ssessed by gold to an extent sufficient for ordinary purposes, e. y., trans- 
inissibility, or else are those (pialities whicli Natives of this country entirely fail to appre- 
ciate, y., its having no intrinsic value, and, therefore, not absorbing any of the valuable mate- 
rial of the country for a medium of exchange which can be equally well represented by some 
thing lia' ing a purely conventiomil value. 

No. 24 — I believe that gold coins of 15, 10, and 5 rupees would be more valued by 
Natives than notes of the same value for the reasons above stated, except that they would 
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certainly object to a 5-rupee gold coin on account of its smallness, as they do now to a silver 
2-anna piece, and tho objection would, of cmrse, have much more force from the far 
greater value of the gold coin. The 15 and 10-nipcc pieces all Natives would most gladly 
receive, and all I have heard speak of it join in saying that they would consider them a 
great convenience. 

No. 25. — A gold is unquestionably the complement to a Paper Currency, as each pos- 
sesses qualities necessary in a circulatiiig medium, and not posse.ssc<l by tlie other; that is 
to say, gold posscsjscs portability, aud is, therefore, well adapted for boarding and reserves of 
any kind, but does not possess transniissibility, at least not in a high degree ; whercfis paper is 
transmissible in tlie highest degree, but is not adapted for boarding and reserve, at least l)y 
Natives, on account of its destriictibility. Therefore, if hfilh a Gol«l and PapcT Currency were 
introduced, gold would no doubt be hold in reserve, and paper would circiiliitc from liand to 
hand ; but I do not think it can bo said that a gold would help a Papf?r CuiToncy, /. liolp 
to establish ami circulate it ; l)Ut rather the contrary, for, by furnishing the Natives with a 
convenient medium of cuirency, possessing all other neoessaiy qualitio's almost in perfection 
find transmissibility to a greater extent, you would render a Paper CuiToncy much loss neces- 
sary to them, and from their very great preference for gold, I liave no doubt they would use 
it greatly to tlio exclusion of paper. If the object be to establish a Paper Currency, I should 
say, do not give a gold one too, but if the object be to give the most perfect currency obtain- 
able, I say, give both, for tlie one is coinplemental to tho other and supplies its deficiencies. 

No, 2fi. — A Gold Currency would very effectually assist outlying treasuries in ensuring 
tho convertibility of iiotc^s, because, from its great portability, remittances could be made in 
it to a mo.cli largtjr amount, nnd ij\ a much shorter time, than in a Silver Currency. The 
cliief delay in making a remittance now consists in the packing the silver and* obtaining a 
police guard and a special railway van : with goM, the packijig would not take one-tenth of 
the time now required, a single trustworthy police ofiicor would be sufficii'nt guard (for a lakh 
of rupees worth would go in two boxes), and no special van W'oiihl be required. 

No. 27. — ^Thc large shroffs and haiikci*s, as far as I have been able to ascertain, aro all 
in favor of having all three forms of currency simidtaneously : they fully a])preciato tliQ 
respective advantages of each kiml ; it is only the uneducattMl and those nncoiinectcd with 
monetary operations who, distrusting the Paper Currency and not appreciating its advantages, 
would prefer to have only a Gold and Silver Currency. I havtj not heard any omi state that 
he would prefcjr to liavo only a Silver Currency ; indeed, most Natives aro very eager for the 
introduction of gold. 

No. 28. — Bar g«)ld does not circulate in this neighbourhood : the only method of testing 
the purity of gold used here is by the kesowtcc or touch-stone. 

No. 29. — Gold mohurs circulate here with perfect freedom, i. c., they arc freely taken 
and given in payment, but they do not exist in any large quantity as currency, though very 
large numbers are in tho hands of Natives jis ornaments and in hoards ; still they are per- 
fectly recognized as a customary coin and have never fallen out of iiscj here. From time to 
time, owing to the impoverishment of the owners from various causes, stores of these gold 
mohurs come into the market and then circulate for a time, but tliey are often re-ahsorbed 
and stored away in boards again by others. 

Nos. 30, 31, and 32. — ^Thc following five kinds of gold mohurs are current in this 
district : 

(1). — ^Tho Jeyporo moliur, dated from the year 1 to the year 30 : the oldest arc tho 
most valuable : those of the years IS, 19, and 20 are most numerous : this generally 
passes for the full value of Rs. 16, but occasionally docs not fetch more than Rs. 15-12 ; 
it is a thick coin of the size of a i anna piece. 
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(2) .~The Delhi or Mabomedshahee : sometimes of year 5, sometimes without date : 
it generally passes at full value of Rs. 16 : it is a thick coin^ slightly larger than a l-auna 
piece. 

(3) . — ^The Lakhnau (Lucknow); date unknown: the nominal value is Rs. lo, but 
it does not fetch more than Rs. I t-S : it is a thin broiid coin as large as an 8-anna piece. 

(4) . — The Murshedabadl : this is of two kinds, though both arc dated the year 19 : the 
older and better engraved is the more valuable, being of i)iirer gohl ; its nominal value is 
Rs. 20 and its market price varies from Rs. 19 to 21 : the newer with inferior engraving 
and less pure gold is nominally worth Rs. 18, and fetches in the market from 17 to Rs. 18 
according to the demand. 

f5).~Thc Shahjahanpur mohur, dated the year 23, of nominal and real value of 
Rs. 16 : a thin coin of the size of an 8-aniia piece. 

It will be seen from the above that tlu^ rnohurs generally pass for their intrinsic valu(?, 
and do not bear an artificial value according to thidr names or States, with the exception of 
the old Murshedahaill mohur, which sometimes fetches a price above its intrinsic value. 

In closing this report, I must express my regret at the delay which luis occurred in sub- 
mitting it ; but it has been unavoidable in consequence of my ciimmt duties, judicial, 
revenue, and treasury, taking up so much of my time, that I have only been able to devote to 
the preparation of the report such periods as I could snatch at intervals from my daily work. 


From tie Assistant Comm\moner in charge of the TreaHuri, Fgzabad^ — dated the 1th March ISCG. 

No. 1. — Government currency notes arc not readily received and paid away by the 
Native community at their full value in private monetary transactions. 

No. 2. — Mahajuns ami bankers, for their own profit, mjiko a charge from 2 to 4 
annas per cent, for cashing notes, and thi'i rate is conse(piently the average rate at which they 
are received and paid at the bazar. 

3. — Currency notes are uniformly given to all applicants at tlie treasury in 
exchange for cash, except wli(.*n there is reason to believe the not(\s arc to he used for tlie 
purpose of transmission to Calcutta ; but cash is not given at the tn^asury office? in (jxchaiigo 
for currency notes, except occasionally for the convenience of travellers and resident civil 
officers. 

jjo. 4. — I am of opinion that, as a temporary arrangement, all treasuries should be 
empowered to cash any notes presented to them for payment, and so at once? put an end to 
the depreciation. If there were one place in each town or district where the notes could bo 
converted into cash, all bankers and others would probably willingly receive them at i)ar. 

No. 5. — I am of opinion tliat the present arrangement of circles, with a separate note 
for each circle, is not at all well qualified to promote the reception of a Paper Currency by 
the Native population, as I hav]i rcjjcatcdly heard complaints made against it. 

No. 8. — I am of opinion that the introduction of a note of the value of 5 rupees is not 
at present advisable, unless the same be convertible at all treasuries when it would meet the 
retiuiremcnts of tlie poorer classes. 

No. 9. — I'ho 5-rui)ee note would not probably, for some time, have a larger circidation 
than notes of greater value. 

No. 10. — I have reason to believe that notes arc used for purposes of remittance, hut 
not extcnsivel}^ except by the English banks. 

No, 11. — Shroffs and Native bankers do exact discount in all cases of cashing notes. 

No. 12. — Shroffs and Native bankers make it a part of their business to buy up notes 
at a discount, and send them to head quarters of circles for encashment. 
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No. 18.— Shroflfs and Native bankers do not prefer the note to hoondeos for purposes 
of remittance. 

No. 14. — The Lucknow Trcasujy is the treasury to which application would first be 
made in the event of the silver reserve running very low, and cash could he obtained from it 
within seven days, the distance being 80 miles. 

No. 15. — On one occasion, for nearly six weeks, this treasury was uiialde to meet the public 
demand for Paper Currency in consequence of indent for notes not being complied with. 

No. 16. — The reason assigned for delay in complying with indent for notes was, as per 
docket No. 1727. dated 18th September 1865, from Accountant General, the delay in sending 
them was to the Allahabad circle's balance being very low.’* 

No. 17. — The Goveniment gold mohur is .said to bear an average value of lls. 15. 

18, — Xho average value of English soverciigns is said to be about Its. 10. 

No. ]<), — The Australian sovereign docs not seem to be known in the bazar here. 

Nos. 20 and 21. — I have no mcams of furnisliing any reply to these questions. 

No. 22. — I believe tlie Native community arc fond of gold, both for the purposes of 
lioarding and of circulation. 

No. 28. — I believe the Natives would like a Gold Currency. 

No. 24. — T believe the gold coins of 15,10, and 5 rupees wwild, for a time only, be 
much more likely to find favor in the eyes of Natives than notes of like value. 

No. 27. — The dealers iu general seem insensible of the advantages of a Paper Cur- 
rency iu their transaction, and the shroffs seem to prefm* paper and silver at present, as Ibey 
are enahh^J thereby to get a discount on their transactions. 

No. 28. — Par gold docs circulate in this neighbourhood to some extent, and its purity is 
ensured by melting. 

No. 20. — Tlio tchsildar reports that Native gold mohui*s are used by Natives as a 
means of curnuicy, but T have made other empiiries, ami lielieve that very few are usctl. 

No. 80 . — {yidti telisildar’s niport as per following extract) — 

Moorshedahadec*, Jcyporee, Mahomcdshcc, Delhi, Lucknow Ghotu Ghoolee, and 
Pureedas, Shurshahec Shurnshere Shahcc Pottudar, old Furruckabadec of Benares, Patna 
Phooldar. 

No. ol. — Gold mohurs do not pass for their intrinsic value. 

No. 32.— They bear value according to their denomination. 


FfOKu Hid Deputy Collector of Gcinjdni f-^duled the %th ]\T(irch ISGG. 

No. 1 . — Currency nottis arc not iu general use as a circulating medium in Ganjam ; wdien 
Natives are forced to lake them, they do so unwillingly. 

No. 2. The restrictions placed on the conversion of notes at public treasuries have des- 

troyed the Government credit as far as the notes are concerned. They arc discounted in (he 
bazar at J per cent. * 

No. 3.— Small notes are cashed at the treasury, hut sparingly. A traveller, as an iiidul- 
gonee, can get silver for a lOO-riipec note. The Madras Goveniment has forbidden the issue 
of large notes for silver if the Collector supjoscs that the note wfill he used for remitting 
money to the presidency, 

3 It 
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No. 4.— It will be seen from the foregoing reply that in effect there are no fadliim at all 
aflPordcd for conversion. If a sum of from Rs. 20,000 to Rs. 50,000 were set apart and gazet- 
ted monthly sw available at distriijt treasuries for the support of the Paper Currency, it would be 
floated at once. 

No. 5. — I consider tliat a not(! for all India is the desideratum, and, that if its credit is 
fairly supported at starting, the Paper Currency will become the chief cinodating medium of 
this country as it is in Scotland. 

No. 0. — Answered above. 

No. 7. — I think the universal note would enjoy universal credit, and be convertible at 
any public treasury within the limits of the sura monthly set apart, and notified as available 
at such treasury to support the Paper Currency. I believe such a restriction would bo readily 
understood by the Native community as a necessary and purely local qualification to credit 
imposed by circumstances. 

No. 8. — I think that a S-riiiioe note would be received as a great boon, and would find 
great favor with tlio Native community. 1 may again quote the example of the Scotch system, 
and remind the Commission of the favor with which the 1£ note is there regarded. 

No. 9. — It is impossible to answer that cpicstion positively, neither can it, as it seems to 
me, be matter of moment whether 5-rupec notes have a larger cireiilaiion than 10-rupce 
notes. 

No. 10.— No. 

No. 11. — For the most part. 

No. 12. — That practice has not come under my notice. 

No. 13. — ^^riicy prefer the hoondee. 

No, 14. — ^We should get money by the coasting steamers from wherever the Accountant 
General could spare it, but under the rule I have proposed in answer No. 4, a treasury could 
not be so surprized. 

No. 15. — No, under existing nilcs, our notes are waste paper. 

No. 17. — From Rs. 15 to Rs. 15-4. 

No. 18. — From Rs. 10 to Rs. 10-4. 

No. 19. — About the same. 

No. 20. — No, they sometimes bear a higher value at the presidency, but these conditions 
are subject to frequent Aucluations. 

No. 22. — They chiefly hoard it; there is not sufficient gold for circulation yet. 

No. 23. — There can be no doubt of it. Nothing could be more desirable or more simple 
of introduct ion. The question came before the courts in Ceylon many years ago as to the 
sovereign and half-sovereign being legal tenders. It was ruled that they were so in every 
British colony, and it is only necessary to revoke the order of Council, which suspended 
the oj)eration of the law in India in that particular, to give the experiment fair play. Gold will 
establish il-sclf here as it has done in Ceylon. Sovereigns are taken up greedily when they 
come into the treasury. 

No. 24. — Tt is impossible to predict ; but I should not be surprized to find small notes 
(enjoying the same universal credit as the rupee) become the favorite medium. 

No. 25.— A Gold Currency could have nothing to do with it. It is purely a question 
of public credit. 

No. 2(5. — I cannot sec how it would affect the question. 

Nc. 27. — ^They would pr<ybably say they preferred the metal ; but as they have never had 
the opportunity of seeing a Paper Currency in fair operation, their opinion is of small value. 

No. 28. — ^No, it has no circulation. 

No. 29. — They are only used to hoard, or by goldsmiths. • 
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No, 80 . — ^The Delhi and Cuttack mohurs are both known here. The former is considered 
the best gold. 

No. 81. — Yes, for their intrinsic value about 17 rupees. 

No. 32. — ^They have no artificial value. 

In submitting these answers to the Commission^ I bog to observe that tliere has been some 
inconsistency in the Government action in regard to the Pa|)cr Currency. Every description 
of revenue can be. paid into the jmblie treasury in notes; but this provision^ which v/as 
intended to create confidence in the Paper Currency, was iieulmlized by the restrictions imposed 
on converting notes into silver. Thus, Government deelart^d themselves willing to take the 
notes in lieu of silver, and at the same time refused to issue silver in conversion of notes 
tendered. It should be lawful (if the present Act does not render it so alreaily) for the Govern- 
ment on occasions to pay the whole of their public establishments in paper money. T\\e finan- 
cial history of the laic American war shows how far the s^^stem of a paper issue may continue 
perforce to afford the means of transacting business even while national bankruptcy is imminent. 
It would be desirable, however, before resorting to such a mc^asure, to adopt the necessary 
means for floating the Paper (Currency ns suggested iu answer No. 4?. 


From (he Amdant Collector hi charge of the Chazeepore Treasury, — dated (he %^th 

Fehriiary 1806. 

No. 1. — No. The Natives at once hasten to the Government treasury, or to a maliajnn, 
to get cosh for any notes that may have (foine into tluur possession ; and rarely, or never, try 
to pass them from hand to hand in monetary transactions, as they cannot do so at their full 
value. 

No. 2. — The reasons are— 

1^^, — ^'fhe Natives do not understand the meaning and use of the notes, dislike and dis- 
trust them, and caimot see why a bit of paper represents so minrh money. They imagine that 
the object of Government is gradually to disjilaeo all the silver and gold in the country with 
paper, and thereby drain India of its wealth, and impoverish the country, leaving nothing but 
paper in the hands of the people. 

2/irf.— The notes, not being convertible on demand at the Government treasuries, cannot 
be used as cash, as Natives, through distrust, refuse to lake them in payment at the par value ; 
consequently, the mahajuns charge a high rate of discount, varying from 4 annas to 1 ru])ee 
per cent., according to the distances of the offices of issue. It is often as high as S annas for 
a 10-rupce note. 

No. 3.— Notes in lieu of cash are taken in satisfaction of Government demands. The 
rules contained in his letter. No. A. II, datml 14th November lS(?t, have been made absolute 
by the Accountant General, North-Western Provinces, riz,, that notes be cashed for travellers 
only. Notes arc issued for cash to all persons aj»plying for them, provich'd that the applicant 
does not intend to send notes in large (piauiities to Calcutta. Vide circular order of the 
Accountant General, North-AVestern Provinces, No. 5, dated 15th August 1865. 

No. 4. — No. A raaKimum number of notes of each kind might bo fixed for each treasiny 
in accordance with its wants. When the noU^s in store reached the maximum, encashment of 
notes would be refused; but if below the maximum, notes would be cashed to all comers till the 
maximum was reached. A minimum of notes in like manner might also be fixed ; and so long 
as the amount on hand remained above the minimum, notes would not be indented for at the 
office of issue. Notes are often sent by post by Natives wlien the exchange is unfavorable, 
when no other means of remittance are to be had, or when the mahajiin’s hoondees arc not safe ; 
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and notes of various circles thus sent are almost daily presented at this treasury for encash- 
ment, which is invariably refused. If tliey were cashed in largo amounts, our treasury would 
soon he empty, and Government would thus have to bear the cost of remitting specie to fill up 
the vacancy. Until the people became familiar with, and liavc confidence in, tlic Paper Cur- 
rency, and treat notes as cash at their full value in private monetary transactions, 1 see no way 
out of this difficnity. But, in order to familiarize the people with them, I think notes of the 
lower values should Ihj freely cashed at the discretion of the treasury ofliccr. 

No. 5. — No. 

No. 6. — I woubl propose one circle only for each Presidency. The ])rcsont system of 
several circles for this Presidency greatly interferes with the convertibility of the notes, and 
is one of the great causes which loads the people to refuse them in payment. At resent, the 
name of the circle is not printed in Native charaetei-s on the notes; and notes of other circles 
arc thus not unfro(juently foisted on persons iinac(piaintod witli linglish, and for these the 
mahajuus charge an exorbitant rate of discount. 1 consider that the great distances and 
slowness of eomrnuuicatioii would render it dangerous to adopt one universal note for all India; 
but, I think, eoinmunicatioii is siiHieicntly ra]Md in this Presidency to justify its being formed 
into one circle, which could be advantageously managed from Allahabad. If ibis plan were 
adopted, nobody could n^fusc to take iiotes on the ground that they were not a legal tender in 
the next district, whicjh is constantly done at present, and they would not have to pay the 
very heavy discount which the mahnjuns charge now on noti‘s of other clndos. These notes 
would always be payable in satisfiictioii of Goveninient demands at the treasury or tclisilee, 
which notes of other circles at present are not. In my opinion, ill is system would tend to 
ius])irc the Natives with eonridonee in Government notes. As Natives np])jirently rarely under- 
stand that a note is a fU'omise of Government to pay bearer on demand, 1 would suggest tliat 
the nature cf the promise on the part of Her Majesty’s Government bo clearly speeilied on each 
note in Urdoo and llindec, with the signature of the Commissioner of issue in the same 
characters, so that the most ignorant Native might easily comprehend the nature of the 
engagement, and that the Government is his debtor. I would also rectuninend that every note 
be stamped witli the name of the treasury from wliicli it is finally issued, with date of issue 
(as is now done in many of tlie banks) : this would keep a check on the reiniilaiice of notes 
by post in the place of hoondees. 'rreasury ofiieers miglit lie empowered to cash all notes up 
to Hs. 200 at discretion, and in snuill quantitic.s to any one person, provided that snch 
notes had not been (homllhhj received by post us remittances (this would at once be ascer- 
tained by the stamp on the note of the treasury through which the note last passed). I do 
not think there would be any great inconvenience to Gov»*riiinerit if all notes up to lls. OO 
(whether received by holders, from long distances, by jmsi or not) were caslierl at the diseretioii 
of the teisury oflicers in small quantities to any one person. To establish a Taper Currency in 
the confidence and liking of the Natives, the prime necessity is to give every possible facility 
for converting notes into cash at tlioir full value on demand, until tlic Natives get accustonieJ 
to them, and have p(?rf(;ct coiiliihuice in Ihcin. For this jiurpose, notes of iho lower values 
ought to be freely cashed at the local treasuries, as long as tliere is a sufficient stock of casii 
in hand to meet the euvnmt reipiiremcnts of the distriids. But the practice of sending notes 
for largo amounts by post as remittances in the place of hoondees should bo discountenanced, 
as it deranges the rates of exchange. Such largo amounts should not be cashed at the trea- 
suries, because, if the exchange is favorable to the remittor, he will take hoondees, if very 
unfavorable, he will take notes. But 1 should allow a large discretion to the treasury officer, as 
the remitter may use notes on account of their greater safety even wlien the exchange is in his 
favor. In this manner the treasury would come to perform some of the functions of a bank — 
cashing notes when the exchange was at par, or at a discount, and refusing thmu when at a 
premium. Whether this is advisable or expedient or not, I will not say, but in that ease, the 
rates of exchange between all the princ’qial places of the Presidency would have to bo published 
daily. With regard to the establishment of offices of sub-issue in the presidency circle 
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which I have proposed^ it appears to me that siich snb-issne offices would interfere seriously 
with the rates of exchangee, and would ultimately throw the whole cost of specie remittances 
on Government. This ohjectiou is insuperable^ and 1 cannot see how it is to be avoided. L 
would establish a head oflieo of issue at Allahabad (near the centre of the circle), whore 
alone notes would be convertil)le on demand; and to put a stop to remittances of notes in lar;;fc 
amounts in the place of lioondccs or bank drafts, T would abolish notes abov'c th(» value of 
Bs. 200. For the present, while the use of notes is so restricted in private transactions, I 
consider notes uj) to Rs. 200 ample to begin with; and if these notes were friurly eonv'crtiblc 
on demand at the Government treasuries (not having been recMMved by remittan(;e hotnl Ji(le), 
.1 believe the Natives would soon come to use them us freely and conliihmlly as bank notes are 
used in England. 

No. l.— Vide No. C. 

No. 8. — Yes; in order that notes may take the place of cash more cncctnally, and be 
capable of being used in all kinds of petty transactions, and thus be introduced into the lower 
grades of soidely. Tlie objection is that the ignorant arc liable to be erheated and robbed by 
the inahajuns, as long as the smaller notes are not convertible at the Government treasury. 

No. 0. — Yes, if convertib^ at the treasury, everybody would use them. 

No. 10. — Not largely. It depends upon the rate of exchange. See No. 13. 

No. 11.— Yes, invariably, as the not(»s are not exchanged for cash in tlie district Treasury. 

No. 12. — Ves, to a very large extent. In fact, they buy up all the notes they can, i. e,, 
all that arc not cashed for travellors at Government treasuries or remitted by post, as currency 
notes are almost unknown in private transactions among the Natives of this district. 

No. 13. — No, when the cxehangi? is at x>ar, or at a discount. Yes, when the exchange is 
at a premium, i, e., they use hoondccs when the exchange is in their favor, and notes when 
it is against them. 

No. 11. — Tlie silver reserve is never allowed to run too low in the Ghazeeporo Treasury. 
If we wore to cash all notes ]) resented to us, it would soon be empty; we would then apjdy 
to the Aeeouniaiit General, North- Western Provinces, at Allahabad, 13 miles roud^ and 
122 miles rail. 

No. 15. — Our indents have always been com^died with. 

No. 10. — J'hlc Kf*nuirk o])X)Ositc to No. 15. 

No. 17. — 15 liupecs, /, f'., the intrinsic value of the gold. 

No. 18. — Ihigiisli sovereigns are not exchanged in the Ghazccporc market. 

No. 1 0. — Cannot be ascertained. 

No. 20. — No. 

No. 21.— Because the ex<^hangc is rare. 

No. 22. — No; i)eople i)rcfer silver to gold for hoarding and circulation. The pcoj)Ic 
would not buy English sovereigns for Iioardiiig, if they had the o])i»ortunity, because they 
contain a considerable amount of alloy (say -^'j^lh). Of this tlie Natives are well aware, and 
they argue that Govcnimeiit puts in the alloy for the purpose of gaining the difference 
between the inlrinsie value and the nominal value, i, e., the amount of the alloy in each 
sovereign, y.jth. The value of a note or sovereign to them is what the mabajun.s wdll buy it 
for, and these latter alway.-^ sell at a profit. But if the value of tiu) gold in English sovereigns 
rose above lls. 10, iliey would be immediately melted and sold as bullion to Government. 

No. 23. — No ; for if the gold coins sell at their intrinsic value, peojde lose by them, — the 
mahajuns would buy below the intrinsic value and sell at the intrinsic value. 

No. 21.— Yes, provided Gold Currency is made convertible on demand at tho public 
treasuries. 


3s 
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« No. SS.^YeS; ii^ gold coins were as current as silver at their par value^ which can never 
be expected in a country like thlsj especially as silver is the solo standardi and it would be all 
but impossible to displace it. 

No 2f). — Yes, under the same condition (vide 25). The evils of a double standard are too 
well known to require remark, but gold might be made legal tender for sums up to Its. 50 
with great advantage, care always being taken to keep the intrinsic value of the sovereign a 
little under Ks. 10, so as to prevent its conversion into bullion. 

No. 27. — They would prefer Silver, Gold, and Paper Currencies, as they would be enabled 
to make exorbitant prolits by buying or selling gold and paper. 

No. 28. — Yes ; when people buy gold for making ornaTncuits, they test its value by rubbing 
the gold bar on a piece of black stone called Kimowfer, which readily receives an impression of 
the gold nibbed on it, and from the color of the mark, they judge the value of the gold. 

No. 29. — Yes, as compared with Government gold mohurs. 

No. 30. — Jeyporo, Lucknow, Delhi (old and new), Moorshedabad, Nepaully, Company's, 
and Guinea. 

No. 31.— No. 

No. 32. — The rates of exchange differ from time to time, and arc calculated on the public 
demands and current market rates. 


From ihe Bnpuii/ Collector in charge of the Trenmrg, Godaverg Didrirf, — dated (he ord 

March 1866. 

I beg to send my replies to ihe queries contained in yonr Circular of the 16th ultimo, 
which was received by me on the 28th ultimo. 

No. 1. — Notes arc not readily received. There is some hesitation on the part of thg 
receiver. In towns they are received, but not to any large extent or value, from the difficulty 
of issuing or getting them cashed. 

No. 2. — The dcj)reciation arises from various causes. The merchants in towns have to deal 
with cultivators and petty tradesmen in the villages, whose partiality for hard coin is an estab- 
lished fa(5t. They do not understand the languages in which the notes are issued. Paper can- 
not bear the same rough usage as metal. The restrictive orders in regard to their issue and 
receipt have not tended a little to bring notes into disfavor, and defeat ihe very object for which 
they were issued. The average rate of discount is 8 annas per cent. 

No. 3. — Government treasuries receive notes freely in liquidation of dues, and issue them 
again to some extent in payments when parties desire it. Notes arc cashed to a limited extent 
and for small sums, as an accommodation to private parlies and travellers. 

No. 4. — No; notes sliould be freely cashed so far as the treasury halaiices permit it, and 
issued for cash. The prohibition against issuing them to merchants for remittance purposes, 
should be rcmovcMl. 

Nos. 5, 6, and 7. — I would give each district treasury a currency department for the issue 
and receipt of notes. I would do away with the cindes. They are at too great a distance l^»r 
any useful purposes. For the promotion of circulation and inspiring confidence, a better 
does not commend itself. If Government would receive and issue freely to the utmost they 
can, I am sure that every Native would look upon notes as good if not better th.an coin. I'ku 
note should bo on a durable material, such as parchment, and the figures representing value 
should bo printed in all the eurrenf languages. I would have one universal note for the whole 
of India. The Presidency towns wliieh comprise a whole Presidency should be the head 
circle offices. Details may be aiTangod so as to carry out this plan successfully. The Presi- 
dency treasuries should be able to issue and cash notes of any value. There will not be a 
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ran for coin^ when it is well known that notes are convertible everywhere, and that each 
treasury will accommodate the holders in tho best manner it can. If a man is sure that Gov- 
ernment would give him money any day, he will not object to receive notes in j)aymonts, and 
notes can even be forced on his acceptance. In case of need, aid can be obtsined from oilier 
districts or tlic Presidency towns with which wc arc connected liy tlie telognipJi line. On 
the coast, steamers arc constantly plying. Inland districts liavc railways. I am aware Unit 
the above plan would affect banking business considerably. When parties can get bills at a 
discount, they will still go to banks or private firms. When kills will not be granted, oxce])t 
on payment of premium, parties of course would make reuiittances by notes. 

Nos. S and 9. — Notes of lls. 5 value would have a larger currency, because they would 
suit the generality of people for remittances and payments ; but I tliink a note of lls. 10 is 
low enough. India is richer than it was, and is on the road to a higher ])rnsperity. The fault 
of the limited circulation is not in the denoinination of notes. It is more in the restrictive 
orders in reganl to the receipt and issue of notes, and the natural prejudice nf the people. I 
believe that all prejudice against notes would, under Judicious arrangement, wear away in 
course of time. 

No. 10. — No; 1 know tliat many prefer making remittances by lioondecs, — because 
a discount is allowed ; 2ndfu^ there is less trouble, if not risk, in sending t hem ; *6rd(i^, dupli- 
cates can be ha<l if the originals are lost ; and A.tklify the pe()])lc remitting money are accommo- 
dated by bankers. They need not pay tlie whole money at once. A jicrson here reijniring a 
bill on Madras for lls 1,000 can have it from a Native banker by paying one-half, and pro- 
mising to pay the remainder in a month or so, or executing a bond. Native bankers allow such 
terras, because it would lie expensive and attended with risk to get the money by sea or land, 
and notes if sent at par, wbich would be the case, would entail some loss. Notes are used for 
remittance ])urposes on cxceiitional occasions. A lucrative cotton trade has sprang up. Mer- 
chants cannot fin<l ready acjcominodation by hoondecs. Under such circu instances they use 
notes. Snch will not be an ordinary occurrence. 

No. ]1. — Yes; banks do the same. 

No. 13. — No; they arvjmgc with zemindars and renters, &c., who pay money to Govern- 
ment. The notes eventually find their way into Government treasuries. 

No. 13.-NO. 

No. 14. — I can procure aid from Madras, Vizogapalam, hTasnliiiatam, and Ganjam by sea. 
1 now make rcinlltauees in casli to Madras, ami also buy supply bills fur a large amount. 
With a little management I may ke p silver enough for note.s'. 1 am sure notes would be 
again purclia.scd from me. Of course there will be exfra labor, and the treasury officers must 
watch the times ami be jircpared to tide over diflieulties. 

Nos. 15 and IG. — Never; on the contrary, 1 have always too many notes. I send them 
away to Madras every month, because the rules do not permit me to issue them to merchants. 
There are no others to buy them. 

No. 17. — It is worth Ks. 15-8. 

No. 18.— Rs. 10 m5. 

No. 19.— Rs. 10-5. 

Nos. 30 and 31. — Yes; they arc first imported into Presidency towns, whence they have 
to be caiTicd into the interior at some risk. 

• No. 23. — Yes; gold coin has, in all ages, been viewed with favor. 

No. 23. — It will be a very acecj)table coin. 

1. No. 24. — Certainly. 

No. 35. — Undoubtedly. 

No. 36.— I have every confidence that this will answer well. 
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No. 27. — I have already stated that the restrictive orders in rcg^ard to issue and receipt 
have prejudiced the Natives ag^ainst the notes. They would have gold, silver, and paper. 

No. 28. — No ; gold is brought in other sluapes. 

No. 29. — Native gold inoliiirs do not come to this province. They are not in request. 

Nos. ilO and ill. — Hyderabad mohurs; Areot niohurs; Sikha niohurs; Akbar moliurs. 
IMoliurs .arc now very scarce. The sovereign is the only gold coin to be met with in tlie 
I’p-roiintry ba/ars. 

No. o2. — Native moburs arc bought at tlioir intrinsic value only. 


From (hv Cimrn'mawtter, Goihla Dirijiloj/, — r/a/efl the li/tf March ISGfl. 

In reply to your Cin-iilar of the IGth instant, 1 beg to submit lierewith the report 
called for. 

Nos. 1, 2, and 2. -1 liavo to inforni you tliai T have not any currency notes in this 
treasury, Jiiid therefore am not able to speak from (ixpcnience on those heads ; but I believe 
that gold and silver are much prefernHl by the Natives. To illustrate wliicli, a jailor of tlii.s 
jail, uj)on going to his own home at was recommended to take notes with him instead 

of his pay in rupees. His reply w.%s, ** no, notes arc worth iiothiiig, I won’t have them 
and he was a Government servjiiit. 

No. 5. — I do not consider the present arrangevient good, for T think that, to ensure 
an easy and popular circulation, there should he hut one currency note for all the circles 
und(n’ the Governments of Bengal and North-W(?stern Provinces ; another for all circles 
under the Madras, and another for all circles under the Jiombay Presidency. Jlaviiig then 
but three currency notes for the whole of India, and making these notes convertible on 
demand at all Govoniimml Iron inries, would render notes of par value instead of tlieir being 
discounted, as 1 hear tlu'y now are, hy Tuahajuns and bankers. 

No. 8. — I would not propose a note of less value than Rs. 1;>, as T think tlie 5-nipee 
note would be useless, but for the same reasons t/iat the old one pound note at home was 
abolished. 1 would have a gold coin of 10 and o-nipoes value to make up for the want of 
the a and 10-rtipee notes. 

Nos. JO, 11, ancl 12. — As tlierc .are no largo slirofls or hankers in niy district, 1 am 
unable to give an opinion upon their custoni. 

No. 12. — 1 believe tin* Native hoondco is preferred by erer^ Xatire to currency notes, 
and used largely. 

N(.». 1 1. — 1 should ap])ly to Bliaugul])ore, a day’s journey from my treasury, in event 
of my frilvci* runiiing sliort. 

No. lo. — T have very often bad demands for currency notes, but not having boon allowed 
notes, have boc'ii obliged to refuse all applicants. It would bo a great convenience If a few 
thousand riipc^es’ Avortb wore sent here, as there are no Native bankers from whom the 
Natives can procure hooridees. 

No. 10. — r have not received any answer to my ap[ilica.tion. 

No. 18. — 'fhe average value of tlie English sov<u’eigTi iu these bazars is Rs. 10-4. 

No. 19. — I have never soon or heard of Australian sovereigns being in circulation iu 
these bazars. 

No. 20. — The sovereign bears a slightly increased value here to what it does in the 
Presidency towns. 

No. 22. — Ye.s, gold is desired here both for currency and hoarding, but mostly for the 
latter purpose. 

No. 23.— Yes, greatly. 
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Nos. 24 amd 26.— Tflie Natives would like gold coins much better than notes of the 
MTne value. They can understand the Gold Currency, but Lave not as yet appreciated the 
notes ; neither do I think the Gold Currency vrould assist the note circulation, as it is only 
amongst the higher classes that notes are at all understood. 

No, 27. — We have no large shroffs from whom to gather tlioir opinions. 

No. 28.— I have never heard of har gold being circulated. 

No. 29.— Native gold mohurs are at a great premium, but they arc cliiefly used for 
hoarding. The names of those to be met with in this district arc as follows 

Alumsahee. I Mahomodsaliee. 

Joynugoree. ( Modoosahee. 

Nos. 31, and 32. — ^They pass at a higher and artificial value according to their coinage. 


From i/ie Lepuly Commissioner of Gondah, — dated the March 1896, 

No. 1.— No ; the Native community generally receive them with much hesitation, and 
in monetary transactions amongst themselves they seldom realiKO their full value. 

No. 2. — ^The cause seems to be this, that they do not understnnd the system of circles ; 
they do not see why, if it is a Government note, it should not be received in n Government 
treasury anywhere in India. Thus, as tlie majority cannot read the English on the note, 
they are inclined to distrust it for fear of getting a note of a circle other than that in 
wliich they wish to make use of it. Again, except under special circumstaiic(\s, notes camiol^ 
he received, under rules in force, in Govern incut treasuries, except in payment of revenue, 
which is the main cause of their depreciation. The average rate at which thc‘y are discounted 
is Rs. 2 per c<*nt. 

No. 3. — Under rules In force, except in payment of Government revenue, and in the 
case of travellers, Government notes are not allowed! to be received and exchanged ; but, as 
regards tli<j sinlder treasury of the district, in order to increase the circulation and give 
confidence to tlio currency, these rules liavc been relaxed, and notes belonging to other circles 
have been readily received and exchanged on any account, as long as the cash balances did 
not fall too low, — a contingency which, considering tlic position of the district, the absence of 
any expenditure f«)r inaintenanco of European troops, and any large* European firms, is not 
likely to arise. Lately, small supplies of notes have been sent to tebsils with the view of 
affording landholdi.'rs and others greater facilities of using them ; but as the receipt of notes 
has, at these small treasuries, been likewise restricted to Oovermneut revenue, the benefit 
hitherto has been nil. 

No. 4. — These means are not suflicient ; aud I think that the only way of rendering the 
currency of real benefit ^o the people, is tlic adoption of the proposal made l)y the Hon’blc 
the Lieutenant Governor of Ilengal, as mentioned in the Secretary to Government of India's 
letter, Financial D(;partmoiit, No. 38o0, circulated under the Accountant Genoral'.s, North- 
Western Provinces, Notification No. 2899, dated Kith December 1864, tluit is, that silver 
Bhould be given in cxchaiigo for notes, of whatever eirchi, to the extent of the available cash. 

No. i ). — I consider that the present arrangement of circles is one of the great hindrances 
to the complete circulation of notes. 

No. 6. — I would not on any account increase the number of circles, or establish offices 
of sub-issue at cliicf local treasuries, as sucli would only tend, I think, to incroast? the 
confusion in the Native mind, and consequently tend to obstruct rather than increase thcj 
circulation of notes. 

No. 7. — One universal note, convertible into cash at any Government treasury, cither 
at the sudder- or tehsil, is the only thing wliich the Native community will thoroughly 
understand aud appreciate, and this will tend to remove their distrust in tlic circulation- 

3 T 
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Grain-dealers of the district would gladly avail themselves of notes, if sudi was the case. 
In this district there are large grain-dealers who carry large quantities of produce from the 
northern parts of the district to Lucknow, Cawnpore, and Fyzabad on the Qogra. These men 
would gladly receive payment for their produce in Qovernraent notes, if they knew that they 
could get the same cjishod at the tchsil treasury near their houses ; but, if they find that 
they have to go some 30 or 40 miles for the purpose, they decline to take anything but 
cask. It may be urged that this would require a large quantity of money to be kept at 
the tohsil, but I do not think that sucli would be the case. The cash receipts at the tchsil 
would, T think, always be sufficient to meet the demand, for it must be borne in mind that 
the ordinary expenditure at a tchsil is almost 9»i/, and payments on account of local funds 
works are (in this district) made at the smldor. If the possessors of notes knew that they 
could get them cashed at any Government treasury, they would begin to really look upon 
the notes as so much cash, and by keeping them make more use of them in their every-day 
transactions. It is that distrust and want of confidence that at present makes a Native 
hesitate to receive a note, or wlicri he does get one to exchange it for cash on the very first 
opportunity. Furtlier, T do not think that there would be any increased risk in the receipt 
of forged notes, the responsibility of the treasurer at the head quarters of the district holds 
good in boll), and we have no better security in this respect at one treasury than at another. 
Again, it would bo a great advantage to receive notes at tchsils, for thereby the duty 
entailed on the police for treasure escorts would be diminished ; and, supposing there was not 
suffichmt money to cash notes for a day, the people would know that, at all events, they 
could got them cashed at tlie sudder, and tlieir confidence in the credit of tho Government 
would not bo shaken by the temporary delay. The great thing to bo desired is, that Natives 
should look upon the Government note as really so much cash, and have that amount of con- 
fidence in their currency as to use them in every-day life ; and, I think that nothing short 
of an universal note convertible at any time into cash at any Government treasury, either 
sudder or tchsil, will bring about this most desirable result, and render the Paper Currency 
a real and substantial benefit to the people. As regards the sudder treasury, as far as this 
district is coiiceruod, there would, I think, be no fear of the cash balances hilling so low that 
we could not meet almost any demand for exchange, for the reasons stated in the latter part 
of the answer to tho third question ; the expenditure of the district is confined to the pay- 
ment of the ordinary establishments, local fund works, advances for opium, and imperial 
public works (the latter Is on a very limited scale), and accordingly, all our surplus cash is 
r(smitto(l to Lucknow. In largo stations, such as Lucknow and Fyzabad, where the total 
revenue from the district is probably inadequate to meet the demand on account of ordinary 
ciponditiirc without being supplemented from adjoining districts, of course, greater caution 
would liJiv(; to be observed so as not to allow the cash balances to fall too low. But here 
again it must, I think, be borne in mind that, if the note was universal and looked upon by 
tho Native community as good as cash, a much larger payment in notes would be readilj 
accepted, and thus much of the contingent embarrassments removed. 

No. 8. — T do not think that a 5-nipoc note would be of any use. 

No. 9 — No. 

No. 10. — The shroffs and Native bankers in this district seldom or ever make use of 
notes for remittances. 

No. 11. — A discount is .always charged, vide reply to question No. 2. 

No. 12. — T cannot lo:irn that they do. 

No. 13. — Not in this di.striet. 

No. 14. — Should such contingency as that contemplated arise in this district, Fyzabad 
would bo the nearest treasury to which I would apply (distance 28 miles), and to which there 
Is a good metalled road. But, should such a contingen(!y arise during the rains, the want of 
means to cross the Gogra would be a very great obstacle to speedy communication. 
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No. 15. — ^No ; never. Indents for notes have always been most promptly complied 
with. 

No. 16. — ^No answer required. 

No. 17* — The gold mohur that finds most favor in the bazars is that known as the 
Jeyporo ; its prico always fetches Rs. 2 more than the Government gold mohur, thus 
while Government gold mohurs would be soiling at Rs. 14f-8, Jeypore mohurs would realize 
Rs. 16-8. 

No. 18. — English sovereigns are unknown in these parts, and are never to be obtained 
in the bazars of the district. 

No. 19. — ^Tho same reply refers to Australian sovereigns. 

No. 20. — As before stated, sovereigns are unknown in the bazars of the district ; and 
aR to gold mohurs, I have no means of ascertaining what they fetch in the Presidency towns. 
Their market price in the Mofussil is stated in answer 17. 

No. 22. — The saving portion of the Native community generally convert their savings into 
gold mohurs, not simply for the sake of hoarding, but as being a more convenient means for 
stowage ; and when proceeding on pilgrimages, tliey take them with them as a more conveni- 
ent way of carrying money, but they do not use them for the every-day transactions of life. 
You never hear of a Native paying a hanker or mahajun s debt in gold mohurs. 

jIq. 23. — I think a Gold Currency would be most favorably received by the Natives. 

No. 24*. — TJiuler the present system of circles, gold coins of the value named will always 
be con.siderod more valuable than notes; but if the notes arc made universal, although a pre- 
ference would probably bo sliown for gold .at first, still, by degrees, I think that preference 
would vanish, and the two would bo received equally. 

Nos. 25 and 26.— Yes ; I think it would. 

No. 27. — If the notes arc made universal, the occupation of the regular money-dealers 
will almost disappear, and, therefore, of course, they would prefer that the Silver Currency 
alone be in force ; but the maintenance of this class of sharpers is not for the benefit of the 
Native community gimcrally. 

No. 28. — No bar gold circulate in this di.strict. 

29. — See answer No. 22. Gold mohurs are never used by Natives as a means of 
currency in the ordinary transactions of cvery-day life. 

No. 30. — ^The names of the gold mohurs current in the district are — 

KulJar Farruckabadee ; this is considered the most valuable, ranging in value up to 

Rs. 22. 

IL The Delhi gold mohurs, known as Mahomedshahee, Akburshaheo, &c. : the value of 

this is from Rs. 16 to Rs. 18 ; just now its value is Rs. 16-4. 

Ill, The Lucknow mohur, known as the Pcotlee Shai, Purree Shai, and Shere Shai, 

the average value of which is about Rs. 1 7. 

IV —The Jeypore mohur, minted in the Jeypore territory; this equals the Delhi gold 
mohur in value. 

V.__Govemmont mohur, the least valuable of all. seldom or ever realizes Rs. 15, gonorally 
Rs. 14. Rs. 14-4, or Rs. 14-8. 

No. 31.— See preceding answer. 

No. 32.— They boar a value according to the amount of gold they arc known to contain. 
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Tt6w, tie OJfitieiiflg Beputy (hmmUsioner of GoojrAniealai^dateid the Uh April 1866. 

In answer to your Circular of 16th February^ 1 have the honor to enclose the following 
answers to your questions ; the subject is one in which I take great interest^ and some time 
back^ I should have been glad of employment in this lino. 

No. 1. — Government currency notes are not readily received and paid by the Native 
community of this town at their full value. 

No. 2. — They always change hands at a discount^ which varies according to the amount 
of the note^ the percentage being liighcr on the lowest notes. The note being payable 
at Lahore is the reason given by the Natives for this^ and it seems to me that the discount 
charged must everywhere represent the hoondeean which from time immemorial is charged 
•on remittances, and as long as trade exists, must rise and fall according to the varying cir- 
cumstances of the day. I cannot conceive a note circulating at par when payable at one 
place only, and to multiply the places where it can be converted, is but to lessen the discount 
and not to overcome the difficulty. Do Sauk of England notes circulate at par in Dublin or 
Liverpool, or in Exeter or Aberdeen ? 

No. 8. — ^Notes are convertible at Goojranwala to a limited extent only ; the coin in this 
treasury is some times only a few thousand rupees ; daring the last twelve months, it has 
been under Rs. 5,000. 

No. 4.*— The facilities are certainly not sufficient. It is obvious that at those treasuries 
where the collections are large, and from which remittances are sent periodically, notes might 
be cashed with great advantage. Take Delhi for example; it is clear that every rupee which 
goes upwards from there, might be paid in lieu of Lahore notes with profit to the State and 
advantage to the public. I'he collections of each zillah arc known jirctty aeourately and also 
the average disburseraoiit/S ; at the beginning of the year, publish in the Cnzollr, and in other 
ways make known the amounts likely to be available at each treasury during each mouth of 
the year, and at each treasury let a monthly uotidcation be issued to the public of the exact 
amount of coin available. In short, throw open the available cash balances at each place to 
the public. 

No. 5. — ^The absolute convertibility of the note under all circumstances must he main- 
tained at all hazards. By having circles, the convertibility of the notes is spread over a larger 
area. I would rather sco three millions reserve at Lahore, three millions at Allahabad, and 
three at Calcutta, and notes payable accordingly, than nine millions all collected at Calcutta and 
the notes payable there. It is simply an impossibility to have a convertible currency iiayablo 
all over the country ; it is not attempted in England with all its resources of railways, &e. 
The best plan is to have circles with a separate note for each circle. 

No. 6. — But I would increase the circles especially along the railway lines ; I do* not 
hope to see notes at par except at the circle heads, and I believe that the discount muNt 
always vary according to the distance from those centres, but by multiplying them I bcliovo 
that the facilities olfered to the Native sahookars would be increased, and the notes made 
more popular for exchange operations, and consequently for common use also. I would not 
have offices of sub-issue in a main circle. I do not see how this can bo cHbeted, and the 
convertibility of the note at all times and under all circumstances maintained. 

No. 7.— One universal note for all India, convertible at many places, is, in my humble 
opinion, impossible. It must never be in the power of any to show that the " promises to 
pay^' of Government cannot he performed on iho instant, according to the terms promised, and 
there cannot bo a bullion reserve at several places against the same note. But it might 
possible to issue notes to a limited extent, payable at many places and for small sums, say for 
Rs. 10 and 20 only; such notes might be colored blue, and would be sought after by 
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travellers ; a small reserve might be kept against them at each circle^ and there is nothing to 
prevent our proceeding tentatively. Then again, as proposed in paragraph 4, the available 
cash balances might be thrown open, not only to cash notes of our circle, but of every other, 
and thus, to a certain extent, counteract the local nature of the notes without causing any 
embarrassment. If, on the other hand, cash was ever tendered at treasuries where it was not 
required by Government and notes asked for, the cash might be declined without any risk of 
shaking the credit of the notes ; indeed, it would enhance their value on the spot. 

No. 8. — I do not consider that a note of Rs. 5 would be useful ; such a sum is not 
embarrassing in coin, and the Natives who use such sums would, for the most part, be likely 
to want it divided, so that coin would suit better. 

No. 9.—- 1 do not think that a 5-rupec note would be. found useful, and the sahookars of 
this place are of the same opinion. 

No. 10. — As far as I can learn, notes arc used for remittance purposes. 

No. 11. — Batta or discount is always required in this town for cashing notes. 

No. 12.~Note8 seem never kept hy any one in Ooojranwala, as they say themselves they 
would lose interest. Money is being daily turned in small transactions ; and when a note is 
bought, it is at once sent in halves in bearing letters to Lahore. 

No. 13. — Hoondees are preferred except on the circle centre wliere notes can be cashed. 
Duplicates of hoondees can ho obtained if lost, hut not of notes. 

No. 14. — Goojranwala is 38 miles from Lahore on the trunk road, and coin can come in 
three days, but notes are but rarely presented for payment here. 

No. 15. — There is no public demand for notes to any large extent. Occasionally, the 
little stock of 10 O-rupec notes kept in hand has been exhausted, but indents have been com- 
plied with speedily. 

No. 16.— Answered by the last. 

No. 17. — Tho gold mohur (Queen’s head) sells for Rs. 15, and some times for an anna or 
two more. The Furruckabad mohur keeps at about Rs. 20. 

No. 18. — The English sovereign varies from Rs. 10-2 up to oven Rs. 10-10, but usually 
is about Rs. 10-2 to Rs. 10-1, It is used extensively here for ornaraenls; sovereigns seem 
never to be sent back to Umritsur and Lahore, but are consumed here. 

No. 19. — Australian sovereigns are not known here. 

Nos. 20 and 21. — The gold coins vary entirely with tlie price of gold, according to the 
quantity of gold in each coin, but probably in Presidency towns they may be cheaper owing 
to the supply being plentiful. 

No. 22.— Yes, Mahomcdaiis who do not take interest to hoard gold, more or less. Gold 
does not circulate largely here, hut is kept by all classes in the shape of ornaments, for which 
there is an increasing demand. 

No. 23. — Y"es, apparently the Natives would like a Gold Currency, but its value would 
fluctuate with the price of gold, and be measured by the rupee which would remain the 
standard. 

No. 24. — The gold coins would be most approved. 

No. 25.— And gold will always remain intrinsicary valuable, so that it might be used as 
a reserve. 

No. 26. — It would only assist the outlying treasuries, as being more portaldc; but if the 
notes are to he convertible, the reserve must be present everywhere where the notes aa*e payable, 
and, in this view gold offers no advantages over silver. 

No. 27. — ^Therc are no large shroffs in Goojranwala, but those here seem to think a 
mixed currency of notes, gold, and silver the best, but 1 doubt much whether they are able 
to I'ealizc the besClrings of this question. 

3 u 
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No. 28.— -Sheet gold and bar gold does circulate. It is tested by slightly rubbing on a 
stone and examining the color of the powder left on the stoncj and by fire and by weight. 

. No. 29. — Not much used. 

No. 30.~Jeyporee, lls. 16, Lucknow, Rb. 15, Russian, Rs. 8-8, Puttiala, Rs. 15, Bootkee 
of Cabul or Bokhara, new, Rs. 5, and old, Rs. 6, and Tilla, Rs. 6-4. 

No. 31. — Except tlie Jeyporee and tho Bootkees, which arc used for wearing, all the 
rest sell according to their value as gold. 

No. 32. — Their value is entirely according to that of gold. 


From the Deputy Commmioner^ Goordaepore^ — dated the ^rd March 1866. 

No. 1. — In cities, yes ; in small towns and villages, no. 

No. 2. — The reasons arc — i#/, if change is required, the inconvenience of parting with 
small change; ^nd^ ignorance as to whether the note is safe and will readily pass. Tliey are 
not so muck discounted as refused ; still one pice in the rupee is a likely rate of discount. 

No. 3.— We will give anybody notes for silver, and will give travellers silver for notes. 
Indeed, having always to remit silver, we arc liberal in giving silver to applicants almost 
always. 

No. 4. — These facilities are sufficient, for latitude is allowed to the district officers who 
best know the state of their treasuries. 

No. 5.— No. 

No. 6. — Neither. 

No. 7. — I would prefer one universal note for all India, inconvertible, but legal tender, 
jiceompanied by a pledge that the issue shall not exceed one yearns revenue of the empire. I 
have not had much to do with large cities. The Natives I am accustomed to never doubt the 
solvency of Government ; they only want to be sure that they can, in a few days, jmss the 
notes they receive to-day. They doubt tlieir power to distinguish between good and bad notes, 
and they want plenty of time to learn and understand every new thing. 

No. 8. — Yes, public convenience. 

No. 9.— Yes. 

No. 10. — Yes. 

No. 11.— No. 

No. 12.— No. 

No. 13.— Yes. 

No. 14.— I would apply to the Deputy Accountant. But my district receives much and 
spends little, and scarcely needs to consider the point. 

No. 15. — No. 

No. 16. — See above. 

No. 17.— Rs. 20. 

No. IS.— Rs. 10. 

No. 19.— 1 have never seen one. 

No. 20.— No. 

No. 21. — Sec above. 

No. 22. — Hoarding, yes, circulation, no, because their value varies. 

No. 23. — ^Yes. 

No. 24.— Yes. ^ ♦ 

No. 25. — No. It would relievo the want of coins which makes even the new and suspi- 
cious notes acceptablCi 
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No. 26»~Ye8 ; thus far that it ia easier to transport gold than its worth in silver. 

No. 27.— A.II such men draw hoondecs and therefore hate paper. They would liko Gold 
Currency supported by silver, as in England. I must odd that there is not a man in the district 
whose opinion is worth asking, and as I am writing out of my district, I have not asked one. 

No. 28.— Yes ; it is tested by touchstone, file, and plugging. 

No. 29.— Yes. 

No. 80.— Mahomedshahec, Boodkec, f. e., Dutch Ducat and Tilla. 

No. 31.— I cannot say. They sell at Rs. 17-5 and Rs. 5-4 respectively, but vary. 

No. 32.— Na 


From the Deputy Commmioner of Goorgaony — dated the ^th April 1866. 

After collecting the opinions of influential bankers and traders of this district, I have 
the honor to reply to the queries contained in your Circular of the IGth February as fol- 
lows. 

No. 1. — Government currency notes arc not readily received and paid away by the 
Native community at their full value in private monetary transactions. 

No. 2. — The reasons for depreciation appear to be chiefly distrust and a dislike to all 
innovation, coupled with the perishable quality of the notes and the distance of the con- 
vertible treasuries ; but Jis the circulation of the notes in this district is next to nothing, 
I am unable to give the rate of discount. 

No. 3.— The notes arc paid out at the sudder treasury. 

No. 4. — I recommend that notes be entrusted for sale to all tehsiklars. 

No. 5. — Tlie present arrangements most certainly do not promote the reception of a 
Paper Currency. 

Nos. 6 and 7. — I would have one universal note for all India, to be convertible at every 
important trejisury near the lines of railway, the object, of course, being to simplify the 
system as far as po.ssible (consistent with safety), and as, under the present extremely 
cautious arrangements, the experiment has undoubtedly proved a failure, a little boldness 
may lead to more successful rcsult.s, without imperilling the imperial credit. 

No. 8. — A note of tho value of lis. 5 is certainly reijiiircd, for the masses do nut keep 
desks or boxes in which to store their wealth, hut resort to brass or (‘artlicn vessels as hiding 
places for nearly all valuables; thus by having notes of low value, much of the present 
dread of losing the perishable articles will be removed. 

No. 9.— Taking into consideration the general poverty of the country, especially amongst 
the agricultural classes, it is highly probable the 5-rupcc paper would be much appreciated. 

No. 10.— Yes, I believe that iu the large towns the slirofls and traders remit largely 
by notes. 

Nos. 11 and 12. — Answered in No. 2. 

No. 13.— No, from the fear of loss in transit. 

No. 14.— Delhi is only 20 miles off, and application would of course be made there. 

No. 15.— No. 

No. 16. — No reply needed. 

No. 17.— lls. 14-14. 

No. 18.— Rs. 10-1. 

No. 19,— Not known hero. 

Nos. 20 and 21. — ^This district cannot furnish data for reply. 

No. 22.— The people are perhaps addicted to hoarding— a practice common to those of 
all nations who live within the memory of turbulent periods. 
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No. 23.~A Gold Mohur Currency would be popular. 

No. 24.«^Ycs, I think such coins would find favor. 

No. 25.-— It probably would. 

No. 26.— -Yes, I think so. 

No. 27. — The shroffs appear to wish for silver, gold, and paper. 

No. 28. — Bricks of gold coino to Rewary. No data to enable me to reply to the latter 
portion of the query. 

No. 29. — Yos, at Rewary. 

No. 30. — Jeypore (chiefly), also Mahomedshahoc, Alumshahee, Nanukshahcc, Muksooda- 
badee, Bhurtporc, and Lucknow. 

Nos. 31 and 32. — They generally pass for intrinsic v.alue. 


Frm iha Deputy Commissioner, Goojerat, — dated the 20/^ March 1866. 

In reply to your Circular of the 16th ultimo, regarding the working of Act XIX of 
1861; I have the honor t‘o submit a paper prepared with much care by Mr. II. Steel,. Assist- 
ant Commissioner in charge of this treasury, which contains the answers to the several 
enquiries made by your Commission. 

I concur generally in the views expressed by the Assistant Commissioner, but am 
disposed to think that the Government currency notes arc more rtiadily received and are 
more freely circulated thau perh.aps Mr. Steel is aware of. ITie orders of Government, which 
direct that currency notes m.ay be received in payment of revenue and of all other claims of 
the Government, and also in payment of supply bills and of public service and privilege 
remittance transfer receipts, tend to give general confidence in regard to these notes. 

I am very decidedly of opinion that the proper plan to prevent depreciation and to ensure 
the free circulation of currency notes would be to have one universal note for all India. I 
would also allow every treasury in India to cash notes to a certain amount monthly, the 
amount for each treasury to be fixed according to the probable available cash balances in the 
treasury. The smallest treasuries might cash notes to the amount of Rs. 2,000 monthly, in 
addition to receiving notes in payment of revenue and of other claims of the Government, and 
larger treasuries, notes to larger amounts in proportion. 

I am averse to the introduction of the 5-rupee note ; it is not wanted. Postage stamps 
meet all note requirements for so small a sum. The i5-rupce note would only injure the post 
office revenue in so much that the circulation of postage stamps for small amounts really 
tends to a greater expenditure of postage stamps ; the introduction of a 5-nipce note would 
stop this circulation of postage stamps, and thereby decrease the expenditure. 


From the Assistant Commissioner in charge of the Treasury, Goojerat, — dated the nth 

March 1866. 

In answer to the questions forwarded to this treasury on the subject of a Governmeni 
Paper Curreucy, I have the honor to send the following reply. 

No. 1 . — Yes ; but their circulation is not as yet very extensive. 

No. 2. — The large notes very often cannot be cashed, except at a discount of from 
4 annus to 8 annas per cent., owing to their having to be sent to Lahore to be cashed. 

No. 3.— The notes may be bought at par for silver, but silver may not be paid from the 
rhl 0 Accountant Gonoral Pud jub’u treasury iu exchange for notes, except at the Lahore centre of 
(’ircular, No 155 of 1864. currency circle, or in the case of bond fide travellers requiring 

cash. In aM payments into a treasury, or for purchasing bills of exchange,, notes may be 
received at par. 
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No, 4.— I am decidedly of opinion that these facilities are far from being adequate. The 
means I should recommend to increase them are the following: — Let all notes of Its. 50 
value and upwards be convertible for cjish at all the district suddor treasuries : a sjnall dis- 
count^ say 2 annas per cent.j might be charged on this^ as it would be considered iu the light 
of a favor, and only to prevent the inconvenience of the notes having to be sent to Lahore to 
be cashed. From this fund of discount thus pauL a small additional slipend might be paid to 
the English treasury clerk, who would be expected to keep a register of all notes thus received, 
so that their numbers could be traced through the oifice. If it was found on trial that notes 
accumulated by this method, or tliat Native's did not increase their demand for them, 1 would 
forego the discount on cashing them altogidJie^ and make Government pay the additional 
small stipend, say lls. 10 or Rs. 15 per moi&h, which would he incurred. My belief is 
that, when the Natives found that notes were convertible at all district tn^usuries, the con- 
fidence with which tlicy received those of a higher value would be greatly inereased, and that 
far from there being any rush to cash notes at any treasury, the only result would be, owing to 
increased confidence, the greater circulation of notes among the Native bankers and others. I 
would have every note so cashed endorsed by the payee, and in cases where the payee was not 
known, the cashing to ho optional, as this would be a safeguard against forgery. The treasurer, 
however, who would keep a cheek vernacular register of notes would l)e at once able to 
recognize any forgeries by the water-mark. I do not think that notes for Rs. 20 and 1 0 
need be cashable at r)ther treasuries than the centres of currency, as 1 am told that these 
readily pass from hand to hand at pur. 

No. 5.— I consider the [iresent arrangement of circles is not sufiieiontly extended. I 
would have one currency note for the whole of the North-Western Provinces and Punjab, 
and allow this to be exchanged at par for notes of the Bengal proper circle at all the present 
centres of currency only. 

No. G. — I would not increase the number of circles, but, as slated above in answer 
No. 4, I would Iiavc each note of Rs. 50 and upwards convertible on demand in district 
treasuries. 

No. 7. — Tlu; bankers in this district have none of them such extensive dealings as to be 
ble to give ail opinion for or against the adoption of one universal note. I myself do not 
perceive any great good to b(? gained by any such universal note, convertible only at the 
Presidency towns. The one thing at present to be impressed on tlie Natives, iu the introduc- 
tion of the Paper Currency system, is the convertibility of the notes, especially those of 
higher values. When once they have found, especially the second class bankers and traders, 
that the notes can bo converted into cash at the district or divisional treasuries, their cirenia* 
tion will be greatly increased. It is no want of coiilidence in Government tliat prevents the 
Natives adopting largely at prcsimt the Pa])cr (\irrcncy \ it is only the expense incurred by 
sending the notes to be cashed at the centres of issue. 

No. 8.— All the merchants concur with me in saying that there would be no advantage 
gained by a note of 5 rupees. 

No. 9. — ^No. 

No. 10. — ^Notes arc very much used for remittance purposes ; indeed, at present, this seems 
to bo the chief reason for the notes being in demand at all irom district treasuries, at least 
those notes of the higher values. 

No. 11.— Yes, always; but they say that they would not exact a discount if they could 
be certain of getting notes changed on presentation at any district treasury, and tliat it is 
on the higher values of notes that at present such discount on cashing is most commonly 
charged. 

No. 12.— IJcre I am told they do not. They say it would not be worth while. 

No. 13. — Yes, most decidedly. 

3 w 
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No. 14f.— If the cash in this treasury, from a run on cashingf notes, were to become very 
|ow, application would bo made to the Lahore Treasury. Treasure would thence be despatched 
' by bullock train^ and would arrive in four or five days at the outside. 

No. 15. — Not as yet; the demand for notes has been very small. 

No. 16.— None. 

No. 17. — Very few old Company's mohurs arc found here, and these are chiefly kept by 
bankers in hoard ; their value is according to weight only ; they are not in any degree current 
coin. 

No. 18.— The English sovereign sells at 2 or 3 annas over lls. 10, never below Rs. 10. 
They arc in great demand ; but only, I hear, for melting down, extracting the alloy, and hoard- 
ing as bar gold or making into jewels. 

No. 19. — ^Tlie Australian sovereign is not found here at all. 

No. 20. — do not know the value the English sovereign bears in the Presidency towns 
at present. 

No, 21. — Not known. 

No. 22. — Gold is very much hoarded here, and also esteemed for thcj purpose mentioned 
in answer 18, viz,, melting down. At present gold has not at all eomo into circulation here. 

No. 23. — The hankers are all very desirous of a Gold Currency, but it could only he made 
general, and hoarding or conversion of the lls. 10 pieces stopped by lessoning their weight and 
value, or by limiting the issue and weight of the silver issue, as is done in England. 

No. 24. — am of opinion that gold coins would certainly be viewed with more favor by 
natives, for most purposes, than notes of equal value. 

No. 25, — I believe that gold would be held as a reserve by traders, and that notes would 
pass current ; but only on the conditions of convertibility of the liigher values of notes at all 
the divisional treasuries, and the decrease of the Rs, 10 or other gold coin to a less value 
than silver coins of same value. 

No. 26. — I am not prepared to say. 

No. 27. — ^The large shroffs here (though there are none of the first class) all incline to the 
triple currency, in the present state of convertibility of Paper Currency ; hut say tliat they 
would prefer Paper Currency to any other, if they were sure of casliing notes at all sudder 
district treasuries on demand. 

No. 28. — Bar gold docs not circulate hero. 

No. 29. — Only a few Native gold mohurs are found, and these arc mostly used for 
ornament, not as current coin. 

No. 30.— Company’s and old Native mohurs, value Rs. 16 and up to Rs. 17, according 
to demand and purity of gold; Bokhara, Rs. 7; Jcypore, Rs. 16; Kaldar, Rs. 20; Akbar’s 
gold mohur, Rs. 1 7. 

No. 31. — These all pass for intrinsic value. 

No. 32. — They do not hear an artificial value. 


Fmn the Treasury Officer of Gonivl^ore, — Hated the 16M March 1866. 

I have the honor to submit my replies to the questions mooted in your Circular dated 
16th February 1866. 

No. 1. — Not at their full value ; a discount of one per cent, is usually charged. 

No. 2.— The reason seems to be their inconvertibility at tho local ti-earaiy. It is 
argued, if Government will not convert the note into cash, it cannot be worth the value it 
represents. 
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No. 3. — Except when the stock is at the minimura^ notes are not cashed. Notes arc 
given freely in exchange* for silver, though a check has been put on tliis by circular No. 5, 
Accountant General, dated loth August 1865. 

No. 4.— I think the treasury officer should bo vested with discretion to pay all notes 
presented for payment. This would have the effect of increiusing the market value, and give 
an impetus to the increased use of them. 

No. 5. — ^No ; it seems to have the effect of retarding the circulation. 

Nos. 6 and 7. — I would recommend one universal note for India, convcirtiblc of rigid 
at certain specified treasuries and Presidency towns, and convertible at all treasuries at the 
discretion of the treasury officer. 

No. 8. — T think 5-rupce notes would be hailed as a great boon, as tlicy would be more 
handy for small payments, &c. Domestic servants and others would use them for sending 
money home to their families. 

No. 9.-— Possibly the 5-nipee note would have a greater circulation, because it would 
be within the reach of the lower classes. 

No. 10. — ^Yes ; of late there has been a falling off. 

No. 11. — I believe it is. 

No. 12.— I have not been able to gain any information on this point. 

No. 13.— They prefer notes to hoondees, as far as I can judge. 

No. 14. — No facilities. The closest district is Azimgurh, and it# would take at least 
three days by bullock tuinbrils to get money ; but I would first have to ask for the Accountant 
Gencrars onlers, and I could not obtain a treasure remittance from another treasury without 
his special sanction. 

No. 15.— There was some delay last year, and some demands for notes had to be 
refused. 

No. 16. — No reason. 

No. 17.— Rs. 15. 

No. 18.— Rs. 10. 

No. 19.— Rs. 10. 

No. 20. — Higher in Mofussil. 

No. 21. — The cost of bringing them from Calcutta. 

No. 22. — ^Tlic people are fond of gold for the purpose of hoarding, and the mahajiins 
for circulation. 

No. 23. — Yes. 

No. 24. — For purpose of circulation, "gold coins would find more fiivor than notes. 

Nos. 25 and 26. — Yes ; if .tlio notes and the gold coins are of equal values. 

No. 27. — ^^Yes, they like all three. 

No. 28. — Very little, except the usual test of the touch-stone. 

No. 29. — Not much. 

No. 30. — Moorshedabad, Rs. 19, greatest in circulation; Azimabad, Rs. 15-12; Delhi, 
Rs. 16, best gold. 

No. 31. — Yes. 

No. 32.— No ; according to the value of the gold. 

I would also suggest that no old notes should issue from the treasuries or offices of 
issue. That when once converted at the treasury, they should be destroyed and not re-issued, 
as is the practice, I believe, in the Bank of England. 
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From the Officiating Deputy Commmioner^ Gowalparah^ — dated the Qth April 1866 . 

In pursuance of the instructions conveyed in your circular of the 16th of February, I 
have the honor to annex my replies. 

No. 1. — Government currency notes are received and paid by Natives, but at a certain 
rate of discount according to the demand for money in the bazar. 

No. 2. — Tliero is no fixed rate of discount. The discount is charged according to the 
demand in the bazar for silver. The reason of the depreciation of value in this district 
is, because tlie trade is in a great measure eluded on with Garos and other hill tribes, to whom 
a note would be of no us(». 

No. 3. — Every facility has been given to the Native merchants to exchange the Govern- 
ment ouiTCJicy notes for silver and silver for notes, whenever they like. 

No. 4. — ^^rii esc facilities, T consider, are quite suflicient. 

No. o, — As good plan as could be adopted. 

No. G. — I do not s(^e there would be any object gained by increasing the number of 
circles ; notes are issued now from the chief local treasuries within each circle, and convert- 
ible on demand. 

No. 8. — Yes, because such a note would find favor with the Natives, and enable them 
to remit trilling amounts. 

No. 9. — Yes, 5-rupcje notes would have a largo currency on the ground above stated. 

No. 10. — In this district, the Marowar traders generally obtain their remittances by 
means of notes. 

No. 11. — Yes, but there is no fixed rate of discount charged. 

No. 12. — This practice is not prevalent in this district. 

No. 18. — ^The bankers prefer lioondees to notes for riMnittancc owing to tlui difficulty 
experienced by them in recovering the value of the notes if lost. 

No. 14. — When the treasury runs short of silver owing to a largo number of notes pre- 
sented for cash, the officer in chargii of the treasury ai)plies to the Accountant General to 
send a i-emittance from the nearest treasury. 

Nos. lo and 1 6. — No instance of this nature has occun*ed up to ilate. 

No. 17. — The average value of the Government gold mohur is Us. 16. 

Nos. 18 to 21. — None hero. 

No. 22. — For the purpose of hoai’ding only. 

No. 2a— Yes. 

No. 24.— Yes. 

No. 25. — When the people become accustomed to it, a Gobi Currency would help the 
circulation of the notes. 

No. 26. — Vcs. 

No. 27. — The large number of shroffs and dealers prefer a currency of all throe 
combined. 

No. 28. — Bar gold is sold in considerable quantities, but there arc no moans adopted for 
ascertaining its purity. 

No. 29.— No. 

No. 30. — ^If this refer to the preceding (lucstion, the answer is ilic same, otherwise the 
gold molmrs are — ^Akburshah Mohur— and Raja Mobori, 

No. 31. — ^No, there l>eing very few, they pass for an artificial valuer 

No. 32.— Yes, according to their respective denominations. 
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From the B^niy Commmioner of Gowhatfy^— dated the \^th March 186G. 

No. 1.— Yes. 

No. 2. — Answered hj No. 1. 

No. 8. — Every reasonable fiicility appears to be given for the issue of currency notes 
for silver, in the rules laid down for the issue of Paper Currency ; but in the exchange of 
silver for currency notes, it appears that the restriction to small sums to accommodate 
travellers and private parties is narrow and vague. 

No. 4. hor the issue ot notes, suflicient : but not for exchanging silver for notes. I 
would suggest that silver might be given in exchange for notes to the same amount as the 
average value ot notes issued ; thus, if the average value of notes issued ca(*h month be 
Rs. 10,000, then the treasury officer to have jiower to cash notes to the amount of 
Rs. 10,000. 

No. 5. — I do not consider the present arrangement of circles calculated to promote the 
reception of currency notes. 

^ would prefer having one note for all India, such note to be convertible at 
certain specified treasuries, milking the number of these treasuries as numerous as possible, 
oj» the principle that a currency note, to be popular with the Natives, should be rendered as 
capable of being converted into cash as possible ; and that a general note w'onld be iniieli more 
likidy to take the place of the hoondees now used as a means of rerniltancc, and of cash sent 
by band, than a note the convertibility of which is limited by the circle. 

No. 8. No; the issue of 10-rupee notes in this district is smaller than that for 
largei sums, and from that 1 would infer that notes for 5 rupcc^s would he still loss in demand. 

No 0. — No. 

No. JO. — No, not much used. 

No. 11. Not iu all eases. In this district notes arc cashed at par (according to my 
information) ; hut I am aware that, in India, as much as 2i per cent, is some times 

charged fur cashing notes. 

No. 12. No such [dan of making money is reported to exist; but when notes wore at 
2J percent, discount, as mentioned in last answ’cr, the mahajuns bought up notes. 

No. 18.— Notes arc jirefeired, more especially by such Native bankers as have become 
accustomed to their use. 

No. 14. — At this [dace (here appear to be few facilities for communicating wdtli any other 
treasury from which a large amount of silver could be obtained. 

No. 15.— No. 

No. 17.— lls. Ifi-S to Rs. 17. 

No. 18.— Rs.l0. 

No. 19.— Rs. 10. 

No. 20. — Yes. 

No. 21. They arc bouglit cifher to hoard or make into jewtdlery, and the purchasers on 
that account are willing to give a little more for them. 

No. 22.— Tliey arc fond of gold for hoarding, hut do not care for having it for circulation. 

No. 28. — I do not believe they have any wish fur a Gold Currency ; hut were there such 
a currency in common use, they would, no doubt, appreciate the pndiahilily of gold. 

No. 24. — Yes, until the ideas of ordinary Natives as to Paper Currency are much enlarged. . 

No. 28. — No bar gold is reported to circulate in this district. 

No. 29.— No. 

No. 30.— 'fhe old Company's gold molmr; the Akbarce; the Rajah Mohurcc, the latter 
^>f which w'cighs 8 pies less than the first-named two, ^ 

No. dl. ^Ihey fetch slightly more than their intrinsic value, when they are bought up 
for hoarding and making into jewellery. 


3x 
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From the Deputy Chmmmioner of nazara^---daiei the \hlh Jtirch 180 

In acknowledgment of your Circular of the 16th ultimo^ I have the honor to lo the 
queries therein contained seriatim^ as follows. 

No. 1,-— Natives of this, district very seldom as yet receive and pay away (fOMo-maent 
curnmey notes in private monetary transactions. 

No. 8.-'»The reason seems to be that the notes are not very readily acccptecl in the (loveni- 
ment treasuries. The average rate of discjount is 3 pie to 6 pic per rupee. 

No. 3. — Currency notes aix! ex(?hanged for cash at the treasury when presented bv l.l•av<‘.|- 
lers, &c., agreeably to Government notification, ilatod 2ind March 186^, and Ac<M»iiiit:mt 
Generars (Punjab) circular, No. 159, dated 23rd December 186 1. 

No. 4. — It seems desirable that notes should be cashed at treasuries on preseniatiini bv 
any party. Without this, a lurking suspicion will always remain in the Native mind as to llicii* 
real value. 

Nos. 5, 6, and 7.— From the inquiries I have msule, the general impression appears h* he 
that one universal note for all India would be preferable to tlio present system of circh?s : 
but unless iiuTcascd ficilities for cashment at Goveniment treasuries are afforded, the circu- 
lation of notes will be compjirativtdy small. 

No. 8. — Some Natives appear to Ihink that the issue of a 5-rup(H‘ note would be lulvau- 
tageous and convenient in transactions of a limited nature. 

No. 9. — ^The currency of 5-riipee notes would, doubtless, bo great amongst the less o]uiIi*nr 
portions of the Native community, when they came fully to understand the objects of a Govern- 
ment Paper Currency, wliich, for some time, would be obscure lo them, as they still are. 

No. 10.— Notes are seldom or never used by shroffs and Native brokers in this district 
for purposes of remittance. 

No. 11. — T believe they exact discount in all cases of cashing notes; hut, as already 
stated, notes are as yet little uschI in this district, except by European servants of Government. 

No. 12. — Occasional instances have come to notice in which sh ro If s 1 my up notes at a 
discount, for the purpose of sending* them to he cashed at the head quarters of circles; hut 
tlie practice does not exist as a nile. 

No. 13. — They prefer their own luxmdees for reinitiance ])uq>oses, as tluy arc easily renew- 
ahlo if lost; whereas the replaecment of lost or spoiled notes is deemed to be a mailer of great 
difficulty. 

No. 11'.— Application would bo niiule to the llawul Pindeo treasury, as the n(?aresi, to 
replenish the Hazara treasury in such a case. A good road for earts or camels exists between 
the two stations. 

No, 15.— The treasury has never yet failed to meet the demand for notes from any such 
cause. 

Nos. 17 and 1.8. — No Government gold mohurs are obtainable in the bazars of this dis- 
trict, neither have English sovereigns yet reaijhed them. 

No. 19. — The Australian sovereign has never been s(»en in these parts. 

No. 22.— Yes, the people are fond of gold for both purposes, if they could avail tlicm- 
selves of it. 

No. 23. — The Natives express an ardent desire for a Gold Currency. 

No. 21. — Gold coins of the values specified would certainly be more appreciated than 
notes. 

Nos. 25 and 26.— -Tt is scarcely possible to reply satisfactorily to these questiona without 
having had some experience of a Gold Currency.. 
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No. 27.— ^Thore are no shroflbof great wealth in Hazara; but it is undoubted that all 
dealers would appreciate a Gold and Silver Currency^ and might in time become more favorable 
than they now seem to a Paper Currency. 

. No, 28. — ^No bar gold is obttiinable here, but round balls of gold from washings on the 
banks of the Indus and its feeders in the higher ranges are brought down in small cjuaniitles 
by Natives^ and exchanged for articles of clothing. 

No, 29.— Native gold mohurs are to be found in considerable numbers with shroffs and 
wealthy Hindoos^ but they are used mow for hoarding than currency j)uq)oscs. 

No. 30. — Tliose most common arc the Furruckabadcc mohur of Shah Alum; Jcyporce 
of Shah Jehan^ of Its. IG and Rs. 16-4, respwiivcly; coins known as Tilla Bokharcc, value 
Rs. 6-5, are brought down in considerable numbers by traders from Central Asia ; as also 
some Russian Boodkees, value Rs. 5-8, and Russian imperial coins, value Rs. 8-1-. 

No. 31. — ^Ihe Jeyporee, Tilla Bokharcc, and Boodkees pass for intrinsic value, but the 
others for less, according to the quantity of alloy contiiintnl in each. 

No. 32.^In conclusion, it may be noted that there are no large commercial marts in this 
district. The few towns of any trading importancjc (jontain shroffs and Native bankers of 
moderate means, whose dealings are chiefly with independent Central Asian territory, and as a 
trading community, tliey would doubtless, in a short time, readily fall into any system that 
might be introduced for the empire generally. 


From the Deputy Commit loner , Ilazareehangh^ — dated the 8/^ March 1866. 

With reference to your Circular of the 16th February last, I have the honor to submit the 
following answers to the (picslions therein contained. 

No. 1 .— Oovernment currency notes are not readily received and paid away by the Native 
comniuniiy at tlu?ir full value in private monetary transactions. 

No. 2. — 14ie difficulty of obtaining cash for the notes is the reason why they are at a 
discount, ranging from 12 annas to 1 ru|)oc per cent. 

No. 3. — Under ilic Board^s rules, ofIi(t(;t*s in charge of treasuries arc strictly prohibited 
from giving change for notes, except to travellers, and to the English residents of the station, 
in small sums. 

No. 4. — Tliese facilities are not sufTicicnt. I consider that, for some little time to come, 
the treasury ofliccu’s sliould be permitted to <»ash notes freely, particailarly notes of the smaller 
denominations. There would uudoubttMlly be at first a loss to (jovenimcnt, but it would be 
inappreciable afku' a little time; for, when the Natives, particularly the lower cl.asses, saw that 
they experieiieed no loss in changing their notes into silver, they would get habituated to 
receiving tliem and passing them to each other. There is, however, one great difliculty in the 
way for getting the Natives accustomed to notes, and that is their great ignorance. They can- 
not distinguish one note from another, as they, for the most jjarl^ cannot r(?ad the figures on 
l-he notes, and they naturally dro:id being Ukon in. This difficulty might, perhaps, be met by 
issuing notes of a different color for eaidi denomination. 

Nos. 5, 6, and 7. — I believe that there ought to be only one note for each Presidency of 
Madras, Bengal or Bombay, 'rreasury officers should bo permitted, as I have before said, to 
cash the notes of the smaller denominations for all parties freely, and also notes of the higher 
denominations for all bond fide travellers. Natives would not then hesitate in taking notes 
from the treasuries or from their masters. Mitsters, again, would, when roc^civing tlanr pay 
IVom the treasuries, never hesitate to take notes and pay them away to their servants or to the 
>'liop-kecpers. I consider that the less restrictions arc imposed and the greater freedom given to 
Natives in (^ashing their notes, the more sjMHHlily and the more readily they would take to the 
notes. Parties travelling, pilgrims, &c., would bo induced by these means take notes with 
thi'm instead of coin, when passing from one place to another. By these means, I believe that 
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WO sliould find, after a short interval, that the number of notes in circulation in each 
district would be almost fixed, and that the demand for silver would be, by an equal amount, 
diminished. 

Nos. 8 and 9. — I would not propose a note of 5 rupees. I do not think it would have 
any gi’cater circulation than the lO-rupee note. 

No. 10. — Shroffs and bankers will not, if they can avoid it, use notes for the purposes of 
reinittanec, because of the diffufulty in rc(Hwcrin" notes when once lost ; whereas when a hoon- 
dcc is lost, a duplicate can be obtainiHl. Europeans are much more in the habit of using notes 
as a moans of remittance; but, owing to the restrictions plac^cd on cashing notes, even now they 
begin to refuse to receive them, as entailing loss. and trouble in cashing. 

No. 11. — ^All shroffs and Native bankers exact a discount for cashing notes. 

No. 12.— Tliis question is answered in No. 10. It does not pay. 

No. 13. — ^Tliis question is also answered in No. 10. 

No, 11'. — I always apjdy for a silver reserve, whenever necessary, to the Accountant 
General. Tlic nearest railroad is situated 80 miles from this station; roads, very good. 

Nt). 15. — I have never met with any difficulty in obtaining notes on indent. 

No. 10. — Answered in 15. 

No. 17. — Tlie Government gold mohiir is purehiiscd by the shroffs at Rs. 15-8 each, and 
sold for Ils. 16. 

No. 18. — The Englisli sovereign is Iwught in the bazars at 8 annas discount, and sold for 
full value. 

No. 19. — Ausiralian sovereigus, the same as the English sovereigns. 

No. 20. — Much deptmds ui»on the richness or poverty ol‘ a place. In this poor district the 
value of gold is scarcely undcrstixxl ; in rich places gold would l)c bought n[) eagerly. 

No. 21. — When gold is at a premium, the causes is that it is much used for making into 
jewellery. 

No. 22. — Tlie people of this district arc poor to hoard gold, hut they would certainly 
do with it what they now do with silver when more accustomed to it. 

No. 23. — Nine out of tcu Natives do not iinderetand the* meaning of a Gold Currency. 
They fancy that, if a Gold Currency were introdiUMnl, the rupee would he done away with, hut 
1 believe they would take to it reaxlily if introduced. 

No. 24, — Certainly, the Natives would prefer the gold coins to paper of equal value. 

No. 25. — I am of 0])inioTi that a Gold Currency would help the establishment of a Paper 
Currency. It ought to have been issued simuliiineoiisly with the paper, or to have preceded it; 
Natives would tlien have better understood their interests. 

No. 26. — It would, hecaiise* then* would be greater facilities in obtaining supplies of 
gold,— a small quantity representing so large an amount of silver. 

No. 27. — As I have before said, the shroffs in this district do not understand anything 
about currency. The opinion is general, that Government wish to do away with the rupee 
altogether. Ihe shroffs are the greaU^st obstruction. 

No. 28. — Bar gold is very little us(*d hci’e. The Natives prefer buying the gold leaf of 
100 leaves to the tolah, and melting the leaves down. If any suspicion of the purity of bar 
gold is entertained, it is rubbed on the test stone and then pierced through and put on a char- 
coal fire. 

No. 29. — ^No, gold mohnrs are only purcluised from inahajiins and others when required 
to be presented as nvzznrHy or when a betrothal occurs, and such ceremonious occasloiw. 

No. 30. — I, Sirkarree; 2, Akburrec; 3,Jeyporee; 4, Guinea; 5, Dukliinee. 

No. 81. — Answered in No. 17. 
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No. 32. — ^No dififercnoe is made by the mnhajuns. They purchase each and every kind of 
^Id coin at 8 annas less. than the value, and sell for full value. The Native ^‘old mohur 
is preferred, for presentation on eeremoiiious occasions, to the (jovernment gold mohur, but no 
ostensible reason is given for this preference btiyond tinHoor, 

From the Deputy Commusioner, Umar, — dated the VI Lh Fettruary ISOG, 

Nos. 1 and 2. — Ciirrerufy notes are not much used in this district. Natives engaged in 
the salt and sugar trade are the peoj)lc who chitdiy eTnjdoy tlunn. They receive the notes irom 
tlicir corrcspoiuhmts, and immediately pay them into the (Government treasuries. Again, 
when hoondee.an is exceptionally high, or when there is a g(Mieral distrust of the solvency of 
some gre4it houses (as was the cas^^ during the cotton trade panic), euiTcncy notes are bought 
for remittances. Excci)t as aliovc, I may say they arc not used. No discount is ever (rharged. 

No. 3. — Silver is not given in exchange for currency notes at this treasury. But notes 
are always available in exirhange for silver. A merchant, f>n office days, has only to apply to 
the kaznuchee at the treasury, who has always a supply of notes by him ready to meet such 
demands. 

No. 4.— A'V/. 

No. 5. — No, I do not think the present arrangement calculated to promote the reception 
of a Paper (hirrency. 

No. 0. — I think increasing the number of circles would increase the drawback to a cur- 
rency — no matter what number of ofliccs of sub-issue were established. 

No. 7. — But after considting innuential and inti*lligcnt hankers and merchants, I think an 
universal note would best meet the reciuirements of the public. As to establishing more circles. 
It is evhlent if the notes of e.ach circle are not received in any other circle, that the utility 
of the notes is lessened. The greater the number of circles, of less value are the notes. 
The drawback of the present system is, that there are not a snlficiont luiinber of treasuries at 
which notes are convertible into silver. It is on tins ground the Natives objecjt to use the notes. 
But if one universal note were issued, an«l four treasuries wore told olf at which the notes might 
be converted into cash, the Natives would take them willingly enough. The four treasuries 
should be, 1 tliink, Delhi, Lahore, Mooltaii, ;ind Pcshawiir. The mercantile community are very 
emphatic in asking for easy and imuviliato m/ans oi‘ convi*rliiig the notes into cash. The Gov- 
criuncnt, of CiUirsc, r.innot sdlow notes to be cashed at all liviisurios ; but, undoubtedly, tliemore 
treasuries at which notes can be cashed, the greater will be the success of tlic Paj»cr Currency 
scheme. The merchants (»f Bhewaiiy idainly say the notes arc of no use U) them. Tluar corres- 
pondents residt* chicily in llajpootana and the Noitli-AVestern Provinces, in neither of which 
countries are Punjab notes a legal tender. There is also a small trade with Kurrachee, as also 
with Bombaj'. Now the Bliewaiiy trade finds em])Ioym(mt for about a (;rore of rupees a year. 
Of the trade four-fiftlis is with Kajpootaua and the Norib-Western Provinces, and one-ttmlli 
with Bombay, so notes are nof. available f(»r the jdaccs with which it has the greatest trade. 
AVerc universal notes introduced, the merchauts of Uajpootana would readily acc(‘|)t them, as they 
could be used for any part of India. Tlio discount cliargi'd on them would then be very small. 

No. S. — lllxpcrienec in England lias proved that notes for small amount.s do not answer. 
1 would not, therefore, propose that notes of 5 rupees should be issued. 1^'nrther, the facilities 
for passing forged notes of small amounts an* greater than for those of larger amounts. The 
notes generally fall into the hands of the poorer and more ignorant classes, and the cheat is 
seldom discovered. A clumsy imitation would pass unchalleng(»d ; hut notes of large value are 
more closely scrutinized. Besides, the notes are chielly ro»pnn‘d for remittances at iirosent. 
Might it not, ilicrcforc, he well to meet tlic grcat(?st demand only, and issue no noti*s of loss 
value than 100 rupees? If notes for smaller sinus were wanted, they could be print etl hereafter. 
Por sums undcf 100 mpecs, treasury drafU could be granted on the same principle as that on 
which post oflice money orders arc granted in England, and now in some parts of Bengal. 

3 Y 
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No. 0, — No, I do not think so. 

No. 10. — Yes, as noticed above. 

No. 1 1. — Never us a rule. Some ig^norant persons are cheated. 

No. 12. — No, ill this part of the country they cannot, as no discount is allowed. 

No. 13. — Very seldom. Of course, they occasionally use them when they get any profit 
by doing so. 

No. 11*. — Notes are not cashed in this treasury. If the question refers to the various 
Government demands being paid in notes instead of cash, I need only say wo remit about one 
and a half lakh of rupees a year in cash to other treasuries. If we found the cash running 
short, wc should apply to the Accountant General, Lahore, who would order a supply from 
Rohtuck or Sirsa, about 55 miles each from this station. 

No. 15. — On the contrary, notes to a large amount have been paid in. At fii*st starting 
we received Rs. 30,000 worth from Lahore. Since then wc have not received any from any 
office of issue, yet wo have remitted Rs. 1,36,000 worth to other treasuries, and have 
Rs. 15,310 worth on hand, so that Rs. 1,21,340 worth have been paid into this treasury in 
17 months. 

No. IG.—Nll. 

No. 17.— Hie Government gold mohur is like wheat. The price is a totally different 
thing when bought and when sold by the bunuiah. The Government gold moliur is bought 
by shroffs at Rs. 15-12, or Rs. 15-11, and sold at Rs. 16, Rs. 16-2, and Rs. 16-4. The 
average bazar price may be taken to be Rs. 1 6-2. 

Nos. IS and 10. — ^Thc English and Australian sovereigns arc each worth from Rs. 10 
to Rs. 10-2. The price went up to Rs. 11 when His Honor the Lieutenant Governor passed 
through the district, and sovereigns wore required for nuzzur. There are very few, and they 
are chiefly looked upon as curiosities. 

Nos. 20 and 21. — Yes. Prom the above answer it seems they do, hut only on account of 
their scarcity. 

No. 22. — Gold is seldom used as a circulating medium ; but the Natives arc very fond of 
hoarding it, and making it up into bracelets, &c. Eor hoarding it is of course preferred to 
silver, as it pucks into such a much smaller space. 

No. 23. — ^They would decidedly. Of that there cannot be a doubt. In fact, they have 
a kind of Gold Currency, for bricks” arc passed from hand to hand, but they allow that 
this is a very clumsy cuiTcncy. 

No. 24. — If gfdd coins of 15, 10, and 5 rupees value are coined, the Natives will not look 
at notes of the same value. This only alludes to their wishes at present. They say notes are 
only used as remittances, and for that purpose notes of small value arc comparatively useless. 

No. 25. — No. As shown above, 1 think a Gold Currency would tend to restrict the use 
of notes. The coin would be bought up. Indeed, my informants (one of wliotn, a leading 
merchant here, showed wonderful sagacity during the cotton crisis) seemed to think that, ii’ 
the notes were at all forced into eircuhilion, the price of the gold coin might rise. By this 1 
understood them to mean that the merchants would hold tenaciousl}’’ to the gold. They 
certainly are not willing, as things now stand, to use the notes in their daily transactions. 

No. 26. — I am sorry to say I do not see how this treasury can be assisted by a G<Jd 
Currency in converting the notes into cash. I am even doubtful whether I understand the 
question. 

No. 27. — The wish is for a Gold, Silver, and Paper Currency the gold and silver for 
daily cash transactions, the paper for remittances. They say a Gold Currency will help them, 
and a Paper Currency will do them no harm. On the contrary, it may occasionally be useful. 
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No. 28, — Yea As stated above it is used, but to no great extent. The testing is done 
by a somr^ who files the “brick" and applies aquaforfU to the cut. Gold leaf from China also 
passes current^ and is looked on as remarkably pure and of a more convenient form than bar 
gold. 

No. 29. — Yns, nouessariljr so. Tliis district is almost ontirly surrounded by Native States, 
and the mcrchaiiis are forced to accept payment in foreign money. 

Nos, 30, 31, and 32. — There are only two gold moliurs of commerce, vtz.y the old and 
new Jeypore. Other denominations are used, but the number is so small that no notice of 
them is necessary. The average values of the Jeypore moluirs are, rcspeciiively, Rs. 17-10 
and Rs. 17-2. The old is always of about 8 annas more value tlian the new. The value 
fluctuates, as docs that of all coin in India, except that coined at the GoYcrnmcnt mints ; but 
the above is about the intrinsic, not artificial value. 

Rmarkit . — Tlio <listrict of Ilissar contains about 3, .5(1,000 inhabiianis. The land 
revenue brings in Rs. 3,2.5,000, and the customs duties on salt and sugar passing through 
Bhewany — the largest town in the district — amount to Rs. 2.5,00,000, or Rs. 30,00,000. Ilissar 
and Hansec arc towns of a population of 10,000 each, and Bhewany of ‘10,000, about 
onc-cighth of which is a floating population of eartmen, camelmcn, gomashtas, &c. Tlio rest 
of the district is certainly agricultural or pastoral. There are no other marts or large towns. 

The merchants are strongly in favor of a Gold Curronoy and want grciaier facilities for 
cashing notes at Government treasuries, i. they want more treasuries wlicre notes may be 
oaslicd. They also want one universal note and no circles. 


From Asshhint Collector in charge of (he llooghly Tteamry^ — dated the \lth April 1866. 

I have the honor to submit the following answers to the cjiicstions contained in yonr 
circular of 2 Gib March 1866, 

Tlie delay in my reply has been occnisioned by my having had to fiMeiid the half-yearly 
examination at Calcutta. 

The following arc the answers, mimhcml according to tlie questions. 

No. 1. — (lovcriimcnt currency notes arc at all tinie.s readily i^aij away by the Native 
community. By the more wealthy portion, they are received at their full value iu privatiC 
monetary transactions. But they are not exchanged for cash at their full value, as a rule, though 
they arc taken at full value iu whole or part p.ayment of a commodity botight. A common 
ryot, however, 1 believe, could in no way be indin‘cd to take a iD-rupee note for 10 rupees in 
silver. I believe he would prefer 5 rupees in silver to the 10-rupee nofe. 

No. 2. — The following are among the reasons for the depreciation of the note : — It is of 
no intrinsic value; it is viewed with distrust; it is more liable to bo forged, and to escape 
detection when forged; it is not satisfactory for the purpo.*4es of hoanling; the trouhlc of 
signing the name, &c. (an almost invariable practice), wlicri given in ex<'liangc for commodities, 
it is liable to be easily lost or dostroyeil ; among the poorer classes the uili‘r impossibility of 
obtaining in cash anything like the nominal value of the note iu excliangc for it; tho inabi- 
lity to get it caslied on demand at Government treasuries; tlie treasury laws prohibiting this 
except to a very limited extent, a most ])olont cause of distrust, engendering, as it must, the 
notion that Government dishonors its own liabilities. There arc, however, certain advantages 
derived from the note which go along way to counteract this tendency to depreciation. Dimi- 
nution of bulk and weight and facility for transport .are among the chid* of these. Among 
the very poor, all the depreciating causes exist in full force, and tliere is in their ease no room 
for any of the counteracting induenccs. But as wealth .and civilization increase, so these 
counteracting influences are brought more and more into play ; and such is their weight among 
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the really opulent portion of the community that they entirely counteract the depreciating causes. 
It is, then, only among the poorer classes that we see the note depreciated to any great extent. 
Among the trading portion of the community, a note will seldom be exchanged for cash to the 
amount of its full nominal value, unless the party obtaining the note and parting with the cash 
is the oLlhjcd party. Why? ileoauso it is here only that among the more wealthy classes, all 
the deprocialiug causes come to bear without any of the counteracting influences coming into 
j)Iay. For in this case, the note is not wanti>d for transport, and the benefit of diminished bulk 
and weight is not sought for. The consecpiencc is that the note becomes depreciated. Its 
measure of di^preciatioii is, I believe, for a 1 0-riipee note, 2 picc, and about 2 annas for a 
lOO-rupeo note, diminishing according to the extent of the transaction. 

No. 3. — Oifieers in charge of Government treasuries always allow the issue of notes in 
exchange for cash, hut they are prohibited from cashing notes except to a very limited extent 
by the following treasury rule : — Unless specially authorized by the Accountant General 
to ado])t a ditTer(*nt. ])raetico, Ireasvty officers wag not cash curreneg notes except in small 
sums as an ae<N)mmodatiou to ])rivatc parties or travellers.'^ 

No. 4. — I do not think the facility afforded for cashing notes snffieient. I think they 
should in oli cases he received readily and cash given in exeliangc (care being taken to ascertain 
the geiiuiiicness of the note), the only limit to such exchange heitig the inaintcnancc of the 
necessary amount of cash in store. This should bo the rule in aU Government treasuries. 
W ere such the ease, 1 have no doubt that it would greatly increase the coniidence of those 
wlio are now the most apt to distrust the note. To their minds, the present system must 
strongly resemble a refusal by Government to meet its liabilities. Perfect confidence in the 
oxebangeability of the note at least by ilio issuers of it can be the only firm foundation on 
which to creat(! a Paper Currency; without that the note circulation can never flourish; and 
that confidence does not at present exist. Every bar to it should he removed; but what 
greater cause! for distrust could exist than the refusal of Government, as re])rc.sontcd by the 
Government Treasury, to cash its own note? At one treasury, in say every 100 or 200 stpiare 
miles, payment of the nolo should be compulsory; at all others, it should take place if tlie 
balance of cash in baud he sufficient. 

No. 5. — I am vnfaroralla to the present arrangement. The note of anoiJicr Presitlcncg 
can only he paid into the Presidency treasury; it is not taken in payment in Mofussil trea- 
suries. A note of another circle can indeed be received in jKiyinent. at all Government 
treasuries in tliat Ib-esidcncy ; hut such a note, unless required for the purpose of remittance, 
is always objected to by private individuals, because the p.ayment of it is only compulsory at 
the liead oltieo of issue. The more igiumuit the individual, the more prejudiced is he ag.^ill^t 
such a note; and it is just these whoso confidence recpiires to l)e won. It appears to iiio that 
tlie y)rc?(!n1: arrangement, without <*ausing the note of the circle to circulate in that circle 
w'tli any greater coiifideiiec, simply tends, .ns regards notes of other circles, to give increased 
l‘or<v to the depredating causes in excliangealjility and distrust. 

Xd. O. — ^The provisions alluded to in this ipie^tioii could only lessen, not do away witli, 
The (>l»jcciiuns specified in 5. 

7 . — 1 would adopt this ydan. An universal nolo (which all treasuries should he 
|u>nnd, if not inconvenient, to casli, and which at least treasury within an available 
di-tun(;e — say 100 or 200 square miles -should he compelled to casliou presentation) could not 
fail to insyiire iiicrea.scd confidence. Tt would a^lcast bo leaving no sto'nc unturned. It may 
urged tii.'it Ibis arvaiigcmciit would iiecc*.ssitate an immense rc.scrvo of silver at many 
1 r«‘;isuries ; — but with this 1 do not agree for the following reasons : — 

].y/. As a rule, hearg payments are not demanded in cash. 

2?n/. — The proh«ibiHty of a drain of silver for cashing notes (fur this cashing would l)e 
the only point in whicli the payments of silver would be exceeded) could always be 
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gaessed at^ and the amount indented for either from the Froeidency or the chief treasury of 
that 100 square miles (as alluded to above). 

3f<f. — It would only be a sub-division of the present reserve of silver. 

4^^,— The introduction of a Gold Currency (a step that cannot be long delayed) wouldj 
by decreasing weight and bulk, greatly facilitate cash remittances, when such might be necessary 
for the purpose of meeting notes presented for payment. 

The following are the propositions I would make — 

lit . — That the present arrangement of circles be done away with. 

2nd . — ^That there be one universal note for all India. 

ird. — That the conversion of this note on demand bo compulsory at the Presidency towns 
and at certain specified Government treasuries— say <me in every 100 or 200 square miles. 

— ^That at all other Government treasuries, the note should be readily recehed in 
payment, and also in exchange for cash ; with the proviso that this exchange be not compulsory , 
but be the rule as far as the cash balances will permit with safety. 

hth. — ^That a list of such minor treasuries be drawn up, distinctly stating to which 
of the aforesaid specified treasuries they are to apply for cash and note remittances when they 
require such. 

— ^That any minor treasuiy expecting the presentation of notes for conversion to a 
greater extent than its cash balances could meet, or a greater demand for notes than the stock 
in hand could meet, should immediately indent on the aforesaid specified treasury to which it 
is subordinate. 

1th. — That to meet this demand an average reserve of ( ? 6) lakhs of rupees in cash 
should be maintained at each of such specified treasuries, and a reserve of notes sufficient to 
meet all probable demands. This reserve to be replenished from time to time by indents on the 
Presidency treasury. 

— ^That there be only one head office of issue ; that to be at Calcutta; and to that 
head office all notes to be eventually returned. 

^Ih . — ^That in no case (ex(?ept in case of suspected forgery, &c.) shoulil a person present- 
ing a note of the value of lls. 20 and under, at a Government treasury, be required to sign 
his name, a practice now in vogue, or be put to any other inconvenience. This practice, once 
dropped in Government treasuries, would soon die out in the bazar, where I believe it to be no 
inconsiderable cause of the depreciation of the note. 

No. S. — No, I would not propose this. 

No. 0. — ^I do not think it would have a larger currency at present. The poorer class 
would be wherever it would obtain circulation. But they at present object to notes of what- 
ever value, and would take a 6-rupoc note no sooner than a 10- rupee one. When, however, 
they begin to accept the 10-rupee note with any degree of willingness, I believe the intro- 
duction of a 5-rupee note would tend greatly to increase the circulation of Paper Currency 
among them. For the richer classes, a 10-rupee note is for all purposes sufficiently low, and 
to them the introduction of a 5-rapcc note would only be an useless increase of bulk. 

No. 10. — Yes. 

No. 11.— Yes. 

No. 12.— From enquiry, I hear that this practice exists to some extent in Calcutta, and 
also slightly in the Mofussil. 

No. 13.— Yes. 

No. 14. — By the treasury rules we are forbidden to give silver in exchange for currency 
notes, except for small sums, in the way of an obligation to private individuals, travellers, and 
such like. If, liowever, such a contingency as that supposed in the question under reply should 
happen,, we here have the rail direct to Calcutta, and should apply to tlie General Treasury. 

3 z 
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No. 15. — ^Thc treasury has been nnahU to meet the public demand for n6tes> but not by* 
reason of its indents not having been complied with^ but by reason of the exhaustive indents : 
mode on it by the Accountant General. 

No. 17. — It is not current. 

No. IJ^. — About Rs. 10-2. 

No. 19. — About lls. 10-0-G. 

No. 20. — ^In the Mofussil. 

No. 21. — Because in the Mofussil the supply is more limited as compared with the demand 
than it is in the Presidency towns. 

No. 22.— Yes j for hosmling, not for eirciiktion, as few like to part with a sovereign foi 
Rs. 10. They arc fond of gold for the purpose of manufacture of ornaments^ and this is one 
of their chief methods of hoarding it. 

No. 23. — ^Ycs. If the itUrinsic value of the gold coin did not exceed its nominal value 
They would, I think, fully a])prtHjiatc the advantage of diminished weight and bulk. 

No. 21<. — Yes. Gold coins. 

No. 25. — Yes. It would do much towards confirming the convertibility of the note. It 
wouUl enable a much larger cash value to be kept in hand with much greater case, and would, 
facilitate tlie transportation of cash, and this is always an aid to the convertibility of the note. 

No. 26. — Yes. niminished weight and bulk would be a groat end attained in the transfer 
of eoin, both as rognnis the expedition and the saving of trouble. It would enable outlying 
treasuries to obtain aid much sooner in case of necessity. 

No. 27. — As far as I can discover, they would prefer all three— the Silver, Gold, and 
Paper Currency. 

No. 2S.— It does not circulate. 

No. 21).— No. 

No. 30. — I. The gold mohurs of Shah Alum Badsha. 

2. The old gtdd mohurs of Akbar. 

3. The new gold mohurs of Akbar. 

4. The present gold mohur. 


The value of (2) 

... Rs. 

31 

(••') 

... ,, 

18 to 19 

(^) 

... „ 

1C 


No. 31. — ^Ycs. 

From the Extra AHHhtani Com miss toner , Iloosli^arpore, — dated the %llh February 1866. 

In reply to your (Circular of the 16th Instant, which I had the lioiior to receive on the 
23rd, 1 beg to puhinit herewith my replies to the questions contained in it. I regret T do not 
possess sufiicitmt ex])erieiice in finance to warrant my entering more fully into the subject with 
any advantage. I shall then firstly consider the questions 5, 6, and 7, to which you have 
directed my especial attention. 

No. 5. — 1 consider the present arrangement of circles, with a separate note for each circle, 
is not well calculated to ]n*oiiiot,e I he reception of a Paper Currency by the Native population, 
and I would, therefore, not ndain it in its present condition. I have formed this opinion because 
1 (consider the present system im])errect, after personally discussing the subject of your circiilas 
with the principal shroffs and dealers at Ilooshyarpore, and I merely concur with their opinionr 
in many of the answers which 1 am now about to submit. 

No. 6. — I would beg to observe that I am not aware what is the number of main circles 
at present existing, but I eup])osc there is one at each Presidency. The Punjab, I know, 
constitutes in itself only one circle, z/v’j., ihut established at Lahore, and I think that all local 
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Oovernments similar to the Punjab or any local Governorship xni^ht, with groat benefit 
retain one circle only^ but with offices of sub-issue established iu addition at all places wliere 
there may be a local divisional treasury within the limits of each circle. The Punjab, thus 
as one circle, might at Lahore direct its operations to the issue of notes to its several sub- 
offices at the principal district of each divhiou j while, at the same lime, it might have a 
sub-office at Lahore also, to assist it in the issue of notes for the division of Lahote alone : 
this would impose an even amount of labor upon each separate divisional or sub-office of 
issue, while the circle at Lahore could devote its time more immediately to the safe custody 
of notes received from the main circle, I suppose Calcutta, to which it would itself he imme- 
diately subordinate ; and to the issue of such notes to the several su])-(>fri<*cs of issue, as 
Peshawup, Rawul Piudee, Lahore, Moolfan, &e., for safe custody and a/jahi 

according to the wants of the public. The agency of the (drele of the Punjab would thus he 
principally one of control, qualified again in its careful administration l)y the controlling and 
direct supervision of the main circle at the Presidency, wliich is assisted, I hidieve, by the 
experience and practical knowledge of the Bank of Bengal. I am disposed to recommend tlie 
introduction of such a system as being one, not only tending more directly to promote the 
convenience of tlio public, but likely also by a more geiuTally closer postal communication to 
check more efficiently any attempts at peculation in transit by post. 

No. 7. — I would wish to see one universal note for all India to be convertible at every 
froasury in each district of every division, or revenue commissioner's charge. I feel dis- 
posed to recommend this, because I am inclined to think that ihc more generally the Paper 
Currency can be circulated, provided it bo always convertible into gold or silver current coin 
upon demand, by so much tluj more would the comfort and convenience of the Natives lie 
promoted. I hope I shall not be transgressing the limits to which I ought perhaps properly 
to coniine myself, by also venturing to suggest that one note, current all over India, might 
perhaps serve also more appropriately to mark that supremacy which the coin of British India 
now proclaims ! But as regards the admHahlcimH or policy of any notes Ixung eonvorf ibic at 
the Presidency towns, and at certain specified treasuries only, I feel myself altogether unquali- 
fied to offer all opinion, and I sliall not therefore presume to do so. I beg now to subjoin 
.'iDswers to the remainder of the ii:l questions received, with numbers currosponding willi tliose 
attached to each (juestion, i7>. : — 

No. 1. — No, not at their full value. 

No. 2. — 'flic reason alleged for their depreciation is, that cash at par value can only be 
obtaineil for curreney notes at lialiore; and the average rate at which suoli notes arc now 
discounted iu the ba/ar at llooshyarpore is stated to be 8 annas in 100 rupees. 

No. 3. — 1 am not aware of any ])articiilar facilities being afforded at llooshyarpore as 
regards the Native public g(‘nerally. 

No. 1. — The immeiliate payment of cverynotc on presentation at the treasuries, should 
cash be dcmandixl in exchange. 

Questions 5, 6, and 7 have been answered above. 

No. 8. — Would bo very beneficial, I am given to understand, as a means of making, 
rctniitances of small value for private purposes. 

No. 9, — A much larger currency. 

No. 10. — Yes, but not often just at present. 

No. 11.— I am informed it is in all cases. 

No. 12.— They do, though not very often; but moM always (according to their occasional 
requirements and moans) when practicable. 

No. 13.— For the present hooudecs are preferred to notes for purposes of remittances. 

No. 14.— To the Jullundur Treasury. Carts are always procurable, by which a reserve 
if forthcoming) could bo brought in one day to that district station — the head of the division 
being only 24 miles distant. 
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No. 16— No. 

No. 16.— None have been made since. 

No. 17.— The average value of a Je^poree gold mohiir in the Hooshyarpore bazar is stated 
to be Ra. 15-8, that of a Chera Skahee Rs. 14-12 ; but I am not aware of any Government 
gold mohur being in circulation here. 

No. 18. — ^rhe certain average value is Rs. 10. 

No. 19. — Always at an average value of Bs. 10. 

No. 20. — They are said to bear a higher value in the Mofussil bazars as they advance up 
the country from the Presidencies. 

No. 21. — The avoidance of risk and expense in remitting gold. 

No. 22. — ^Tbe people are said to retain it gladly, and to circulate it when available. 

No. 23.— Very much indeed at Hooshyarpore. 

No. 24. — Gold coins current at 15, 10, and 5 rupees would find more favor tbn.u notes 
of the like small value. 

No. 25. — Ccrtiiinly. 

No. 26. — I tbink so, as well at the tehsils as at the treasuries. 

No. 27. — They prefer a Paper Currency. 

No. 28.— Yes, tolerably well. Its purity is ascertained by touching with the kuseowtee stone. 

No. 29.— Native gold mohurs arc used in this neighbourhood as a means of currency. 

No. 30.— The Kuldar or Shah Alum (H. E. 1202), Jeyporee, Delhi, Chera Shabco, Raj 
Shahee (Puttiala), Boodkccs (Cabool), and Teelas (Bokhara) ; also Dhahoo Shahec of Ahhur^e^ 
Rs. 16 each. 

No. 31. — ^They do pass for their actual value. 

No, 32. — They have no artificial value, but count for gold. 


From Ike Extra AssiHant Commissioner in charge of the Treasury^ Iloshungahad^ — dated the 

mh March 1866. 

In reply to your Circular dated 16th February 1866, 1 have the honor to state as follows. 

No. 1. — Govcniment notes arc not readily received and paid away by the Native commu- 
nity except wIkui there is a particular want of notes for any purpose. Something is generally 
deducted from their value. 

No. 2. — Tlie reason for their depreciation is, that they arc not easily cashed. The r-ates 
of discount vary according to whether the party hiking them is in particular need of them or 
not. The average rates of discount are half an anna, three (piartcrs of an anna, or one anna 
in th(j rupee, some times more, but seldom less. 

No. 3. — \Vhcn there is a good supply of notes in the treasury, notes arc always given in 
exchange for silver; but silver is not usually given for notes, as that causes trouble; parties 
wishing to change them generally do so in the bazar. 

No. 4. — I consider these facilities sufficient, as far as giving notes in exchange for silver 
are concerned ; but I consider it would be advisable to give silver for notes readily, as that 
would kec]) u[) their value. However, this would necessitate an increase of establishment on 
account of the extra trouble it would give. 

No. 5. — I do not consider the present arrangement of circles, with a separate note for each 
circle, well calculated to promote the reception of a Paper Currency by the Native population, 
and I would not retain it. 

No. 6.— I would not propose to increase the number of circles, still retaining the plan 
of a separate note to each circle, nor do I think the other plan proposed in this question would 
answer. 
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No. 7. — I would prefer the plan of one universal note for all India^ to be convertible at 
every treasury and tchsilee, because the chief objection the Natives make to the present notes 
are, that they are not convertible at every place th(*y may wish to take them, and are 
consequently useless to them, except in the circles in n hich they an? issued ; whereas, if an 
universal not(^ for all India was intrcxlnced, it would be a f*Teat boon to the Natives, as they 
might take it wherever they w(»nt, and get it cashed wherever they chose, ihertiby saving 
them the trouble and danger of carrying cash. 

Nos. 8 and 9. — I would propose a note of the value of Rs. 5, beeanse it would have a larger 
currency than notes of greatc?r valu<‘, as it would be more easily cashed in the bazar, and it 
would pass more readily among the poorer class of people who would, p(*rhaps, nev(T be ])os- 
sessed of a 10-rupee note. .It would be a gi*cat boon to the poorer classes who send money to 
their families in other parts of the cfounlry. 

No. 10. — Notes arc used by the shroffs and Native bankers for the purposes of remittance 
when they can get them. 

No. 11. — Shroffs and Native bankers generally exact discount in cashing notes; but at 
times when there is a demand for notes among themselves they do not do so. 

No. 12. — Sliroffs and Native bankers do buy up notes at a discount fur the purpose of 
sending tliem to the head quarters of circles for encashment. 

No. 13. — Shroffs and Native bankers generally prefer hoondees to notes for the purpose of 
remittance, as the former are the more secure ; but in (rases where hoondees are at a premium 
notes are preferred. 

No. I t. — If my silver reserve runs low, the tehsilees are indented on for cash if they 
have a superabundance; and if not, them the Aecoiinlant Ooncral, Central Provinces, is 
applied to for orders. There are no facilities by rail, and not very good ones by road, for 
bringing cash. 

No. 15. — ^Tlic treasury has been unable to meet the public demand for notes of Rs. 5()i) 
and 1 ,000 in value, in eonscqucncc of iiuhuits not having been complied with. Of notes of 
smaller value there has never been any scarcuty. 

No. 16. — The cause for the refusal of tlio indent of notes of greater value was assigned 
to he that there was not a sufficient sujiply at the h(*ad (iiiarl(?rs. 

No. 17. — No gold mohnrs are current in the bazar or in the neighbourhood. 

No. 18. — The English sovereign is not yet current, and the few that there arc are objected 

as Lhe Natives do not recognise tlicm yet, 

No. 19, — The Australian sovereign is on the same footing as the English. 

Nos. 20 and 21. — Cannot be answered, as the coins arc not as yet current. 

No. 22. — The people state that they would prefer gold for hoarding and circnhilion, as it 
requires less space to contain, and isol* less weight to carry, than silver, and it is preferable to 
notes, because not perishable like these. 

No, 23. — From what can be gathered, 1 conjecture Natives would like a Gold Currency. 

No, 24*.— I consider good coins of 15, 10, and 5 rupees would be likely to find favor with 
the Natives, but not more so than notes of like value. 

No. 25.— I should think that a Gold Currency would help the establishment of Paper 
Currency when people become accustomed to them. 

No. 26.— Certainly Gold Currency would assist the outlying treasuries in ensuring the 
convertibility of the note. 

No. 27.— The shroffs, &c., here would prefer silver, gold, and paper. 

No. 28.— Bar gold does not circulate in the neighbourhood. 

No. 29.— No. Native gold mohurs are in circulation in the district or in thd neighbourhood. 

Nos. 30, 31, and 32.—* Cannot bo answered, as thera are none in circulation 

4 a 
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Front the Deputy Collector in charge of the Eameerpore Tt^edenry. 

No. 1.— No. 

No. 2. Because people cannot (?asli notes wherever they wish the same to he cashed* As 

regards the discount, no authentic iuTormation on subject can be furnished from this 
district, inasmuch as there are no Native banla^rs at this place. 


No. 3. — Evciy facility is given for the exchange of silver for notes, but as regards 
exchange of notes for silver, this discretion is allowed for the convenience of travellers only. 

No. 4. — ^llic present means arc not sulRcicnt. Every facility should be given for the 
exchange of notes for silver. The standing ruhis which authorize the cashing of notes at the 
office of issue, and head oifice at Calcutta only, act as a great bar to the circulation of notes. 


Nos. 5, 0, and 7. — With reference to these (|uerics, I would suggest that there be an 
universal nob* for all Tndia; that an office of issue be established in each Lieutenant Governor- 
ship or Chief Commissionership, or, indeed, to facilitate the despatch of business, in (?ach 
Revenue Commissionership, and fhat offices of sub-issue be established at each district 
treasury. In other words, I would projiose that-, at the head riuariers of each Revenue Com- 
missioner, them should be an office of issue on which district officers may readily indent for 
snj)]>lios of currency notes, and that those in charge of offi(?es of sub-issue be authorized to 
. exchange notes for coin and vice rernA without any restriction as at iiresent. The plan of 
having an universal note for all Tndia, to be convertible only at certain specified places, would 
frustrate the main object of the Paper Currency, which is, to borrow the words of the late 
Hon’ble IMr. Wilson, " that they (currency notes) may be used by all classes, rich and poor, 
and for all kinds of transactions, small and great." In largo towns and cities llic necessity for 
paper money can, to a certain extent, be mot by the assistance which private banks can afford; 
but the in coil veil ience wbi(‘h tbo poor i)Cople experience in ]>laf‘es where jirivato banking is not 
in oxisteiu ‘0 deserves eonsidorati<»n, and on this sole ground 1 would recommend that currency 
notes be not only convertible at district treasuries, but also in the ichsil treasuries, to cnaldo 
the people at large duly to aj)preciate the boon which the Goveriimcut undertakes to confer 
on tlicrn. 

Nos. S and 9. — Notes of 5 rupees will be highly aeeef)tablc to the generality of flio 
])Coplo of this country, who are in far from afllucut circumstances. 

.Nos. 10 to 13. — I’liere are no shroffs and Native bankia*s here. 

No. 14. — Tliis has never been the case here; hut for the coniingoncies rcfcrrcfl to, an 
api»lieati(»n might bi» addressed to the Accountant General, North-Western Provinces. 

Nos. 15 and 10. — No. 

Nos. 17. — 1'he Knglish gold m«)liur sells at the rate of Ks. 15-4. 

Nos. IS and 19. — Not in circulation here. 

Nos. 20 and 21. — i\o. The natives of this part of the country do not prefer European 
gold coin to Native gold niolnins. 

No. 22. — I’lie ]»eoj)le arc certainly fond of hoarding gold, provided it ho of that quality 
wliich tl)(?y call good. 

No. 23. — Xfit in this part of the country, or, in fact, where the y»opolalion is po )V. 

Nos. 21- and 25. — The gold coins referred to arc likely to find more favor in the bulk of 
the pof»])le lhaii Paper Currency of like value, except on occasions on which remittances are 
rc<j Hired to lu? mafic. 


No. 

No. 27. — There an? no shroffs and dealers of currency in tin's place. 

No. 2H. — ^ (.-s, 9’1 k? jMirity of such gold is tested, — J#/, by friction on the test-tone ; 2///^ 
by making a boif? in (be gold; -‘by/, by examining it in fire; and -Wiy l)y hammering it. 

No. J9. — Yes, by the rich only. 


No. 30. — The names of the gold moliurs in circulation here arc as follows Ma- 

lionicd .whin ICC ; 2y^//, Jcvporee (olfl) ; 3/*//, Jcyporcc (new) ; \thy Eurruckabadec. 

^<‘s. ,)1 mid 32. — No. *^1 he value varies according to the quality of the gold of which 
Die nioliur is made, taking a partienlrir coin us a standard. 
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Pram tie Deputy Commismner of Hurduir^aied tie 20tA April 1866. 

In reply to yonr Circular, I have tlie honor io snhmit the following replies to the fpicstions 
proposed by the Commission on the Paper Currency. 

No. 1. — Currency notes aro not used to any appreciable extent by Natives in this 
district. 

No. 2.— Tlie reason is that there arc no large bankers, nor is mu<»h trade carried on. The 
notes, too, are still looked on as a new thing, and the Natives do not like to take th(?m, as they 
might be destroyed by fire or water. So little use is made of them that no rate of discount 
can be given. 

No. 3. — Notes are issued at present to all who apply for them, but as yet they have only 
been taken for the purpose of private remittances by officers and not for trade. They arc 
received whenever offered in payment of any Government demand. 

No. 4. — ^Aa far as this district is concerned, these facilities are ample. 

Nos. 5, 6, and 7. — The present arrangement of circh^s, with a mde for each circle, is, I 
think, an obstacle. I have board complaints from men in the police that if they send notes to 
their families in the Punjab, there is great diffieiilly in getfing them cashed, and fhe same 
difficulty would doubtless arise on a larger scale iji the case of traders. Another objection, 
always raised by the Natives when discussing the subj(?ct, is that the notes arc only coiiV(?rii- 
ble with cash at the centre of the circle. This objection will, of course, fall to the ground 
whenever the notes arc known and trusted and accepted by Native bankers, but till then, it 
must remain, and it will tend to delay that time. It would, I believe, be of great advantage 
to increase tlic number of places at which Government will roeeive notes Ibr cash as mueli as 
^lossible. At tins tr(?usury, for example, the receipts exceed the expenditure, and remittances 
are fre<|ueiitly made to Lucknow. If all notes prcsciilcd bore were cashed, the remiHances, or 
a large part of them, could be made iu notes, and thus much of the cost of carriage and cs(;(a-t 
would be saved. 

Nos. 8 and lb — At present, the introduction of a 5-nipoc note would be of little import- 
ancfc, but, hereafter, when notes arc more gom'rally used, it would be a great convenience to the 
public in small remittances. 

No. 10. — In this district they are not used at all. 

No. n. — Few or no notes have been cashed here. Most certainly, if any have been 
cashed, discount has been taken. 

No. 12. — Not here. 

No. 13. — Noue do so as yet, and those to whom I have spoken object that if the note 
be lost, it is not so easily ro[)laccable as a boondcc, a duplicate t^f which can always be 
obtained. 

No. I t. — This can hardly occur here for years to come, if ever. 

Nos, 15 and 10. —The indents for notes have been complied with, and the stock jn hand 
has been ample to meet the demand. 

No. 17.— Us. 15. 

No. IS. — Us. 10, but the coin is but little known. 

No. 10. — It is not known. 

No. 22.— Most certainly, the old desinj to hoard whatever a man can lay by exists largely, 
and gold is generally selected as most portable, and (if necessary) convertible. 

No. 24. — Yes, gold would be preferred to notes, because, as the Natives say'’, it cannot be 
destroyed by lieror worn out so easily. 

No. 28'— '.Bar gold is not used. 
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Nos. 29 and 30. — ^Native gold moliurs aso used a good deal by the traders and small 
bankers as a means of remittance. Those best known here are the Jeyporee, value Bs.Jf)^ 
the Mahomedshahee, value about Rs. 10, and the Lucknow, value Rs. 15. Unless much 
worn (in which case they are treated iis bullion), they are generally assumed to bear the 
value above noted, but a discount of from 1 to 2 annas is taken on them. 

I have omitted to answer one or two questions, as I have not had much experience on the 
subject, and many morc able opinions than mine will be received. 


From (he Collector hi charge of Treasurg^ Ifgderabudy Sind^ — dated the 22?/^7 March 18C6. 

In accordance with your printed Circular dated 16th ultimo, I have the honor to furnish, 
in the ncconqninying statement, the re])lies to the queries noted therein, from which it will be 
perceived that the Native bankers and shroffs have not yet sufficient confidence in the Paper 
Currency to use if. for the imrpose of remittance and cireidation. Should the plan proposed by 
me in the reply to the 6th (juery be adopted, there is not the least doubt that it would be 
calculated to promote the reee])iion of the Pajicr Ciirnmcy by them. They, however, appear to 
be very much averse to tlie inlroduct.ion of a Gold Currency, as they arc of opinion that it will 
tend to increase the crime of cheating and counterfeiting. 

No. 1. — ^No. 

No. 2. — Absence of facilities for cashing them. One per cent. Is charged as discount. 

No. 3. — Currency notes are issued from the treasury in exchange for silver to any extent, 
whereas silver is only exchanged for notes of not more than 100 nipces in value, unless when 
presented l)y travellers. 

No. 4. — No, the notes without exception shoiild be convertible on demand at all the 
treasuries in the circle as at the head office of issue. 

No. 5. — Yes, provided the note is convertible on demand. 

No. 0. — I would pro])oso to retain the present number of main circles, and to establish 
offices of sub-issue at the chief local treasuries 'within each (drele. The note should be 
convertible on demand at all treasuries wnthiii the circle as at the head office of issue. 

No. 7. — No, if the above jdaii be carried out, it would answer very well. 

No. 8.— Yes, because it would bo more convenient to parties who have dealings in small 
payment. 

No. 9. — Yes. 

No. 10. — No, not at present, because the note is not convertible on demand in all cases. 

No. 11. — No, not in all cases, only in cases of all notes of large amount, when they arc 
not coiivcirtible. 

No. 12. — No. 

No. 13.— No, not at present, for the reasons above stated. 

No. 14.~Thc Sind railway. I would apply to the Kurrachc?(j Treasury to reinforce the 
reserve. 

No. 15.— No. 

No. 17. — From 15 to 20 rupees, according to the market price of gold ruling at the 

time. 

No. IS.— Ils. 10. 

No. 19.— Rs. 10. 

No. 20.— No, a lower value. 

No. 21.— Because there is not much demand for them. 

No. 22. — Ttes, for hoarding and umking ornaments, not for circulutiou. 
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No. 23. — ^No, because they fear there will be great cheating carried on in counterfeit- 
ing coins. 

No. 24.— No, for the above reasons. 

No. 25.— No, the introduction of a Gold Currency is very much deprecated by the Native 
traders. I fear it will be many years before the Natives become accustomed to a Paper 
Currency. 

No. 20. — No, I think not. 

No. 27.— They would pnjfer a Silver and Paper Currency, as it at present exists, provided 
the latter be convertible on demand. 

No. 28. — Yes, there are many ways of testing its purity in vogue in this neighbourhood. 

No. 20. — No, not iniieh. 

No. 30. — Put Choneehi, Pesh Chenoehi, Seetaranny Tillab, Ashurfee, Balookanee, Malio- 
medshahcc, Moruk Akbaree, and Jeyporee. 

No. 31.— Yes. 

No. 32. — No. 


From Ihti Fxlra A^slatanl Commhsioner, tTaloun, — dated the 23rr/ Fehniary 1800. 

No. 1. — Government ffurrency notes arc not readily received and paid away by the Native 
community of this district at their full value in private monetary transactions. 

No. 2. — The reason is that nores are not received or changed at the zillah treasuries, 
except when offered in payment of Govcriimeut revenue or tendered by travellers. The 
average rate at which notes arc discounted by Native shroffs is 8 annas per cent. 

No. 3. — Government currency notes arc only received in the treasury in payment of 
Government revenue, or when tendered for encashment by travt^llers. As yet no single Native 
has ever applied for any currency note at this treasury. All the notes given out have been 
given to Europeans. 

No. 4. — ^AVere Government currency notes allowed to be exchanged at every treasury 
for silver on demand, the Natives would at once take to them, as they would then bo a much 
safer and cheaper means of transmitting money ; and as Native merchants are mostly the persons 
who are in the habit of transmitting money, no injury would be inllicted n the Native mercan- 
tile community by the above permission. 

No. 5. — ^Tho present arrangement of circles, with separate notes for each circle; but, as 
above stated, the notes of each <;ircle to bo cashed at each zillah treasury of such circle would be 
a measure well calculated to promote the reception of a Paper Currency by the Native population. 

Nos, 6 Jind 7. — Answered as above. 

No. 8. — A note of the value of 5 rupees would be very useful, and more in reciucsi than 
others, being within the means of all Natives. 

No. 9. — Such a note, I am assured by the Natives, would have a larger currency than 
notes of a greater value. 

No. 10. — Not much hero, as currency notes have totally been introduced. 

No. 11. — ^Ycs. 

No. 12—1 am informed they do. 

No. 13.— No, on account of the difficulty of cashing them which now exists. 

No. 14. — Very few notes indeed have been presented here for encjushnicnt. Cawnpore, 
which is 70 miles by the imperial road from tliis station, would bo the treasury to which I 
should first apply in case of the silver reserve running low. 

4 B 
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No, 16.— >No ; our stock of notes bas never yet run short 
No. 16. — Answered in the preceding. 

No. 17.-RS. 15. 

No. 18. — Rs. 10 ; but when offered for sale^ a small discount is demanded. 

No. 19. — Ditto. 

No. 20. — ^No, for the demand being greater in Presidency towns, their value is greater. 
In Calcutta they bear a premium of from 2 to 6 annas each. 

No. 21. — Answered as above. 

No. 22.— Yes. 

No. 23.— Yes. 

No. 24. — Yes ; all gold coins find more favor in the eyes of the Natives than notes would, 
if for no other reason than their indestructibility by fire or water. 

No. 25. — Yes. 

No. 26.— Yes. 

No. 27, — They would much like the addition of a Gold Currency to the silver and paper. 

No. 28. — Gold leaf, " Punna," is tlio only kind which circulates here ; there being no bar 
gold current here. The purity of the leaf gold is preserved by its being in the form of leaf. 

No. 29.— No. 

No. 30. — Jcy pore mohurs worth Ss. 16 to Rs. 16-4, Delhi Mahomedshahcc mohurs also 
worth as much. 

No. 31.— Yes. 

No, 32. — Answered in the preceding. 


From the Extra Aseiatant Commissioner , Jhansie^ — dated the bth March 1866. 

No. 1. — ^Thc Natives of this part of the country do not, as a rule, use currency notes in 
their transactions, except the Government servants, who generally use them for private remit- 
tances, and mahajuns, &c., within British territories, who use them when money is scan*c 
in the market. 

No. 2.— The rc.ifion of depreciation is that, in cases of the notes being lost duplicates 
cannot be obtained. In getting hoondecs ])Cople run no risks. The discount demanded is 
from 4 annas to Rs, 2-8 per cent. 

No. 3. — The facilities afforded for the circulation of notes are, that the treasury hold a 
sufficient su]>ply for the wants of the community ; and proclamations issued that the public 
can got notes of such descTiption as the treasury hold, on ai»plication to the officer in charge 
of the treasury, for the exchange of silver, and vice versa. 

No. 4. — If the Natives were anxious to use the paper money, the facilities are, in my 
opinion, ample. 

No. 5 . — I do not consider the present arrangement of circles good. If there were an 
universal circle for all India, the Natives would, I think, much prefer it, as at present the notes 
of one circle cannot be conveniently cashed in another without discount to the holder ; hence 
too many circles are not desirable. 

No. 6. — ^It would be much pnfferred, as mentioned above, by the Natives, if only one cinde 
is established, but different sub-offices for conversion of notes should be fixed, so as to enable 
the public to get them easily converted if they wish. 

No. 7. — Sec answer to Nos. 6 and 6. 
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No. 8.— The 5-rupee notes will be most acceptable by the Natives of lower classes, and 
the sepoys of the re^ments, for monthly remittances, besides it will be most convenient for 
the public generally. 

No. 9, — Certainly. 

No. 10.— No. The risk of losing notes in transit deters the bankers from making use 
of them. 

No. 11.— Discount is always exacted for cashing notes. (See last sentence of answer 
No. 2). 

No. 12. — ^Tliey will, of course, most willingly avail themselves to buy the notes if they 
can get them at a discount, and will setul them to the head cjuartcrs for encashment ; but at 
present, as notes are not much used out of the British territory, very little bartering is 
carried on. 

No. 13. — They prefer the hooiidec system; but if Government guarantee duplicates in 
case of originals being lost, they will much prefer the notes. 

No. 14. — There is no rail in this part of the country, nor are there any good roads. The 
proper authority to apply to in case of the reserve running low is the Accountant General, 
Noilh-Westem Provinces. The nearest treasuries arc Jaloun and Lulliitpore, from whence this 
treasury can be supplied in case of emergency. 

No. 15. — No. The indents have always been complied with in time. 

No. 1(5. — See preceding answer. 

No. 17. — There is no average fixed rate, but they sell between 15 and 16 rupees, accord- 
ing to the increase and decreasti in the rate of gold. 

No. 18. — ^The English sovereign is not in circulation in this part of the country, but its 
value is never under lls. 1 0. 

No. 19. — ^Tliishas also no fixed rate in the bazar, it varies according to the demand. It 
is very little in circulation, and some times even one cannot be procured in the market. The 
value is not under lls. 1 (1. 

No. 2(1, — ^This depends entirely upon the demand for gold, but, as a general rule, it is 
always bought fijr its fidl value. 

No. 21. — ^Tlie cause of the very limited demand for the coin is, that the gold of these 
mohurs is vory inferior and not fit for the purposes of ornament ; heiKie it is little in demand. 

No. 22. —Yes, they like gold better than any other metal, or notes for hoarding, but for 
circulation they i)ivfer Silver Currency, 

No. 23. — Yes, for hoarding only, if the gold is pure. 

No. 21. — ^'riio (jold CurreiKy w'ould not he more preferahlc than notes in eases of remit- 
tances, but in cases of reserve, hoarding or travelling, the gold coins will be acceptable. 

No. 25. — When pcoj>le become accustomed to i>assing notes in their private transactions 
like Silver Currency, thi*re will be no need of a Gold CurrcTuy ; but, at present, to induce 
them to speculate, gfdd will no doubt help the estjiblishment of a Paper Currency. Their 
impression is, that the Goveniincnt wishes to do away with the silver and other currencies by 
introducing the notes. 

No. 26.— In this part of the country, I doubt its adaptability owing to the change of rates 
in the intrinsic value of the gold. 

No. 27. — The Silver Currency is most desirable by the mahajuns and shroffs of this 
district owing to its rate not always being changeable. 

No. 28.— The bar gold is circulated in this neighbourhood, and its intrinsic value is 
ascertained by cutting off* a hit and putting it into the fire, besides it can Le ascertained by its 
colour on rubbing it on a stone called kmsowiee (touchstone). 
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No. 29. — ^Yes, owing to its being pure gold, particularly the Jeypore mobur is much 
in use. 

No. 30. — Jtij’pore, Kuldar, Delhii Sonraihe, Akburcc, Scindiasbahee, Kotta, Boondcc, 
Lucknow, and Shjijchanec, Mahomedshaic. 

No. 31. — Only the Jeypore mobur passes for intrinsic value. 

No. 32. — Except Jeypore moburs the rest bear an artificial value according to their 
respective denominations. 


From the Deputif Commmioner of Jhelum^ — ilatcA the Tth April 1866. 

1 have the honor to acknowledge your Circular dated 16tli February last, and, with refer- 
ence thereto, beg to forward herewith my answers to the queries given therein after instituting 
full enquiries on the subject. 

No. 1. — No, they are not readily made the medium of monetary transactions ; if they arc 
at all, it is not at full value. 

No. 2. — One cause may be because notes arc not cashed at other treasuries than the head 
office of issue ; discount is charged at the average rate of lie. 1-S per cent. 

No. 3 — These are limited, as currency notes are not convertible into cash at this treasury 
except in cases of travellers, vide circular No. 1 1*5, from the Accountant General, Punjab, dated 
27th July IS(H. 

No. 4.— Not sufficient ; the only thing likely to facilitate the free circulation of notes is 
the oiKJuing of all the treasuries in the circle to exchange them for cash. 

No. 5.— No, I think one circle for the whole country would answer best, the notes of 
which should bo cashable at all treasuries. 

No. 6. — The former part of this question is answered by No. 5. I would establish offices 
of sub-issue at the chief local treasuries, whore the note should bo convertible on demand. 

No. 7. — See my opinion at query No. 6. 

No. 8. — Yes, a note of Us. 5 would be a great convenience, as people in general do a great 
deal of business in small sums. 

No. 9.-Yes. 

No. 10. — No, because of the risk of transit, and because they are not cashed except at a 
fixed treasury. 

No. 11. — I am unable to answer this question. 

No. 12. — ^Not here. 

No. 13. — They prefer hoondees. 

No. 14. — Under the circumstance, I would inform the Accountant General, and apply to 
the nearest treasury. We have the trunk road, and can get in money by the bullock train, 
or by relay of bullocks. 

Nos. 15 and 16.— No. 

No. 17. — None in circulation in this district. 

No. 18. — Sovereigns Us. 10, and half-sovereigns Rs. 5, but the shroffs exchange at 
1 anna disc unt both in the case of bovercigns and half-sovereigns. 

No. 19.— None in circulation in this district. 

No. 20. — I am not able to answer this. 

No. 21.— Ditto. 


r 
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No. £2.— They are certainly fond of gold for the purpose of hoarding, but not for 
circulating. 

No. 23.— Yes. 

No. 24. — Yes. 

No. 25. — ^Yes. 

No, 26. — Yes. 

No. 27.— They are of opinion that silver is the only currency, gold will be a good 
adjunct, but for Paper Currency they have not yet the proper appreciation. 

No. 28.— No. 

No. 29.— Not at all. 

No. 30. — Old Kuldar 1st, old Kuldar 2ud, new Kuldar, Jeyporec, Delhi mohurs, and 
Russian Bettie of three sorts, Booclkee of two sorts, and Tilla. 

No. 31. — Yes, but not as a means of currency. 

No. 32. — ^Thcir value is not dependent on their respective denominations, but on the 
purity of their gold, like bullion. 


Fi'om the. Officer in charge of the Jhung Treasury , — dated the f^rd March 1866. 

I have the honor to reply as follows to the queries contained in your Circular dated 16th 
February 1866. 

No. 1. — Currency notes are received with the utmost unwillingness in Jhung. Traders 
usually decline business when they know that they are to be paid in notes. If any one has 
luul the nnsfortune to reeeive a note, his only thought is how he may relurn it on the issuer, 
whi(?h ho manages to (h) hy persuading some one who has to pay money i?ito the treasury to 
take it olf his hand. Notes are not discounted here as they are in most oilier parts, because 
the people have a suspicion (hat they would thereby render themselves liable to legal punishment. 

No. 2. — Currency notes do not .always go at a discount. T have known them to be 
some times at a premium in Loodian.a, when they' were in demand for the purpose of making 
remit.la Hires. The rate, therefore, fluctuates widely. There arc several reasons why' notes do 
not readily pass from hand to hand, — 

(a ). — The want of confidence caused by the novelty of making a piece of paper pass for 
money. This want of confidence is rendered insuperable by the conduct of Government 
officers with reference to currency notes. It must seem to Natives that Government wishes 
to pawn pieces of paper on them for value, and to avoid as much as possible redeeming them ; 
for, however convenient it may be for a treasury' officer to oblige by' cashing a note, in 
obedience to orders it is never done. However prone Natives may be to rely on Government, 
their confidence is checked in the bud, and they' follow its example in avoiding, as much as 
possible, all dealings in notes. 

— Inconvenience, when an individual cannot rely on having a note exchanged even 
within the circle of issue ; this is of itself sufficient to prevent him having anything to do 
with it. The difficulty is increased immediately, if he travels beyond the circle, or into foreign 
territoiy. 

(c) n — Loss accruing from rapacity of money'-dcalers. Whore discount is taken, there are 
no bounds to the greed of the money-changer, unless the note-holder cun help himself by 
going elsewhere. 

(d) . — ^Illiterate character of the people. The value of a note is expressed by words and 
figures in diflierent languages. Unless one can read, and not one out of one hundred can, he 
cannot tell whether he is receiving Bs. 10 or Rs. 1,000. When a payment is made, 
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it may bo impossilile for the illiterato to procnre the requisiie assistance. Besides^ the 
only parties who can aid him may very readily combine to deceive him, which is not at all an 
unlikely occurrence in siuih a country us India. 

fe). Liability to destruction of tlio noio. A Native at once fancies what will be the 
conscc|utM)cc, supposin<^ he should by some mischance destroy a note. JIo may {>et it burned* 
He may drcuched Ih rough and have it completely spoiled, or he may thoughtlessly walk 
into water with it on his person. Every Hindoo bathes twice, or at least once a day, retaining 
a portion of his raiment on. Money and valuables of all sorts arc carried in a corner of some 
part of the dress, henee the danger. 

No. 3. — Currency notes are generally exchanged for silver, if they are in store, which is 
oftim not the case. ‘ Notes arc only (»xehanged to travellers to a limited amount, in accordance 
with Accountant General Punjabis circular. No. 145, dated 27th July 1SG4; they arc scrupu- 
lously withheld from every om^ cl.se. 

No. 4. — These fiicilitii?s arc clearly insufficient. T would suggest that the whole of the 
resources oF Government, after mi'cting other demands, should be applied, to oblige the public, 
by every officer in charge of a Croveriiineiit treasury, Avherevor it may be, and even by the 
iiflicLM's of other departmenls, so far as may be convenient. I would have dojmty commis- 
sioners of curreney generally to supply treasury officers with notes of all the authorized 
amounts, and I would ein[)ower them to regulate the distribution of nr)tcs and coin to the 
diffi‘r(‘iit treasuries subordinate to them, and to incur a limited expenditure in the transport 
of coin in order to meet the wants of the public. 

No. 5. — The arrangement of circles, with a separate note for each circle, evidently follows 
as a necessity from a convertible Paper Currency established throughout a vast em]>ire. On 
the one hand, the currency could not properly be called convertible if it wore payable only at 
one oliiec within the Presidency. The difficulties (laused by distance increased, perhaps ren- 
dered insurmountable by war or so(;ial disturbances, the probable c()ncf)mitants of cris(*s when 
conversion might be desired, would reuder, or tend to render, the eurroney really an incoiiverti- 
hle one. The reserve must, therefore, be distributed to a number ol* centres to ensure con- 
vertibility, On the other hand, if payment of all the notes issued in the Presidency may be 
demanded at any of those eentn?s, there is clearly a danger that the reserve appointed to each 
centre will not be sullicient, and that Government will be pul to much expense and iueoiivetii- 
enee in transporting thillicr a i)ortiou of the reserve from the other centres. In order, there- 
fore, that Government may be able to fnltil its obligations, it is necessary to restrict the num- 
ber of notes that arc pay abb* at any one ollice, and tij fix the reserve there accordingly ; this 
is fully accomplished by the device of issuing a separate note for each circle, and making if 
payable only at llio head office of each circle. 

No. fl. — Comparing the territorial extent of the present eiirroney eirele.s with that of 
European kingdoms, in wliich notes eurrent throughout their length and breadth are payable 
only at one oilicc, I would not be disposed to materially alter the present circles. For the same 
reason I cannot see the iiec(?ssit.y of establishing sub-offices of issue within each cirehi where 
the notes of the cin.'h; would he payable on demand, while to this plan there is the insiirmount- 
ablo objection that all the notyos of the circle would bo payable, at a number of places where 
there must be a very limited reserve, and Government be unable at any cost on transport of 
coin, and with any amount of forethought at all times, to fulfil its obligations. 

No. 7.— The plan of one note for all India is o|)cn to the objection just mentioned to 
the plan of sub-offices in each circle, where all the notes of the circle should be ])ayable on 
demand, but in a very aggravated degree. None of the plans above proposed soem to nic 
to meet the wants of the ease, viz,, first, to establish ; and secondly, to maiiifain a large 
paper circulation. Even supposing the first object accomplished, I think it clear that, 
under any one of them, a Paper Currency would not long stand its ground. Government, 
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I thinki ought not to hind itself by law to do anything which it cannot clearly accom- 
plish^ for its credit is thereby endangered, and it is also rendered liable in damages to 
those who may incur loss; but, on the other hand, it need not restrict itself to doing merely 
what it is 1)Ound to do. Its work will have the same effect, whetlicr it be legally binding 
on it or not. Nowhere has ])aper money more completely and to hotter etfect taken the 
place of coin than in Scotland, yet not a single note is a l(‘gal tender, nor anywhere 
necessarily payable, save at the head office of the issuing hank. If, therefore, each individual 
stood on his legal right, the whole of the Paper Currency in that country must he forth- 
with thrown out of circulation. In ordinary circumstances, no one thinks of such a thing, 
and each bank has found it its interest to treat tlic not(‘S of every other just as its own* 
Gold is scarcely at all circulated. The people dislike it, because they have often to give dis- 
count for light weight. I do not remember having ever had a sovereign, until ])rovidiiig 
myself with the same on leaving Scotland. I think the Currency Act faully, inasmucli as it 
hinds Government to pay all the notes of the Presidency at the Prosidimey t(»wn, where all 
the reserve is not, as well as at the hcatl of eircles. The currency would he practiiially con- 
vertible without it : embarrassment may he occasioned to Government, and the greater portion 
of reserve allotted to this purpose at the Presidency ought to be removed to the head of the 
circle, or might he added to the fund for forming a profit to Government. Tliis slight altera- 
tion being effected, I wouhl propose that Government should not bind itself by law to cash 
notes anywhere, save at the head offices of circles, Imt should make it optional with all 
ollloers in charge of Government treasuries, whether at sutldcr stations or in the Afofussil, 
to cash all noto presented to them by tlio jiublic, and enjoin them to do so, ]irovi(led the 
resources at their disj>osal rciudered it not incoiiveuiouti. I would not restrict f his power to 
notes of the circle, hut wouhl extend it to all notes of the Government of India, provided there 
were no doubts with resjiect to their genuineness, and provided the demand for cash for notes 
of the circle, or any other circumstance, did not render it unadvisable. It woidd not be incum- 
bent on Government to incur any expense for these ends, hut at limes it might obviously do so 
with much advantage to the public, and this establishment of a Pajier Currency would thereby 
he greatly furl.hcred. The advantages of currency iioti?s would ho greatly extended, jirovidcd 
they could generally h»* cashed in other c;irclcs. All iiUMUivenicnoc th(*y might cause would ho 
avoided by returning them to the (*ircles of issue when they come into the hands of puldic 
ofiicers. Throe of the difilcullios noted above, under No. ii, wouhl thus be all hut overcome. 
The confidence of the public would he established by the example of (joveriiinont. The 
resources at the coniinand of (roverniuont, especially if aiiletl by a little expense, would almost 
universally enable il to oblige the public. Individuals being able to have recourse to the 
Governineut treasuries wouhl no longt.T he at the mercy of the money-changer. To surmount 
tlio dinieulty occasioned by tlio general ignorance, an easy device might be adopt(?(l. ft would 
not be dilficult to represent pictorially on each note the number of ru])ees represented by it, so 
that the most ignorant could aseortahi its value by his own senses. The ])lau would, according 
to all accounts, be no novidty; for the Romans (wo may suppose at the time they w'cre intro- 
ducing coin, and for the heiiefit» of tlie agricultural iniml) reprcseuti'd oxen fpecusi) on their 
money (peenniu). To rcniovt^ the fifth objection, which is not a very serious one, perhaps 
something might be done in manufacturing notes to roiiJor them not so destructible by water. 

No. 8. — 1 think a fi-riipec note would be an advantage. A lial I -sovereign is a very 
useful coin, and the case is exactly analogous. It would be very convenient for remittances, as 
it would thus he possible mure nearly to approximate to any given sum. IVrhaps some might 
attach importance to the fact that the number of cases to which payment by notes would bo 
legally applicable, would be thereby extended, viz,^ to all debts above Rs. 5, instead of all debts 
above Rs. 10 only. 

No. 9. — I do not think very many 5 -rupee notes would cireulate, for tlicre are not very 
many half-sovereigns in circulation in England; and I cannot see anything that would cause 
a difference in respect of 5-iupcc notes hi this country. 



No. 10.— Bankers and others very readily make remittances by notes, as they are very 
convenient. 

Xo. 11. — Tn every case in which it is possible, Natives will exact discount for cashing 
notes; but, jn I have mentioned above, they some times find it their interest to gives premium. 
It seems to be the bent of the Native mind to regal'd all coinage, even the standard coinage, as 
an article of commerce to he bought and sold. This strikes one forcibly in reading Native 
account books and commercial lettoi*s, where you may find more or fewer Company's pice 
exchanging for the Company's rupee, and similar variations. 

No. 12. — T have known shroffs to buy up notes for different purposes, but I have never 
known them do so for the purpose of encashing them at the head offices. They can obtain 
the standard value without making a long journey, hy giving them to people who have to pay 
Government demands, stamp-dealers, contractors of municipal taxes, malgoo/ars. Notes are 
much used for remittances. 

Xo, 13. — There is no danger of the drawee being insolvent. Tliey arc payable to bearer, 
which boon dees are not always. 

No. 11. — In sufh a ease, the nearest treasury is Mooltan, 100 miles distant, over which 
treasure is conveyed by camels. 

No. 15. — Tlie treasury has not been able to meet the demands for notes of the larger 
amounts, because indents were not complied with. 

No. Ifi. — No reasons were assigned for non-compliance; but I am aware that some times a 
reason was given that means of safe transmission did not present themselves. At Loodiana, 
about June 1865, 1 know that an indent for the larger notes was not complied with, because it 
was not desired that they should he used as a means of making remittances to Calcutta, 
'llic Accountant General had then just withdrawn permission to that treasury to draw on 
Calcutta — a measure which would have been ineflbetual had the supply of currency notes 
rontiniied. 

No. 17. — Tlie Government gold mohur seems not to be current here. 

No. 18. — Tlie English sovereign exchanges for from Rs. 10-4 to Rs. 10-6. 

No. 19. — I have not been able to ascertain whether any Australian sovereigns have h(‘en 
brought here. 

N(». 20. — T l)i?lieve these coins generally bear a higher value in the Mofussil at llie Pre- 
sidency towns. 

No. 21. — Coins are in demand, not for the purpose of circulation, but for the purpose of 
being absorbed into hoards, or mamifaetured into ornarnenis. The article is to be obtained, 
jiraeticjally speaking, in unlimited (juautity at the emporia of commerce and nowben* else, 
for the amount proeim^d in the country and brought by traders from the countries to the west, 
is too small to supply tlie demand. Like other articles of this class, its price will b(? the cost 
of production, whi(.*h in this cose is tin* <;nst of sovereigns at the Presidency towns (which 1 
eruppose is 10 rupees) —the amount suflTiciont to cover the cost of carriage and the risk in 
conveying to the interior. For Jhung this is 4 annas, while for Mooltan only 2 annas, — 
the difTcrence being, I suppose, owniig to the large profits taken by the traders who deal in 
the article. 

No. 22. — ^The ]>eoplc arc very fond of gold for hoarding, its small bulk affording facilities; 
but I do not think that Natives generally take any thought about the circulation. Circulation 
is not one of their ideas. 

*No. 23. — ^Decidedly, Natives would like a Gold Currency, because they believe that Gov- 
ernment would supply sovereigns at 10 nipecs, and they would thus be enabled to procure an 
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article of consumption at a lower price than at present. Perhaps some, too, mig'ht wish il for a 
more respectable reason, viz,, the advantaf^CB of its small weight compared with its value, and 
the facilities of transporting it. 

No. 24*.— In the eyes of ignorant zemindars who wish to hoanl gold, and to possess costly 
ornaments, I should say the gold coins would find much favor as compared with notes, but not 
so with respect to the more intelligent portion of the community and the traders. 

No. 25. — I do not think tliat any assistance is wanted from a Gold Currency in order to 
establish a Paper CniToncy ; hut it is plain that, supposing the diliiiadty of keeping both gold 
and silver in circulation together snrmcmnteJ cither, as it is done in England, which involves a 
change ot the standard from silver to gold, or as it is 4lono in France by habitually buying and 
selling the gold coin, which must cause considerable difficulty in keeping the accounts of Gov- 
ernment treasuries, there would be something gained by the smaller exp(‘nditurc on c.arriage 
and the greater quickness and certainty of transport. Traders and others would, however, 
have no motive for locking up capitiil in the shape of a gold as a reserve, unless they were 
allowed to issue notes on their own account. 

No. 26. — If a Gold Currency were established, the outlying treasuries would obviously 
bo able to command a supply of coin for the conversion of notes with greater speed and cer- 
tainty and with less cost. However, even with a gold coinage, to keep all treasuries constantly 
supplied with a sufficiency agiiinst all possible demands seems a hopeless task, and ought not 
to be undertaken. 

No. 27.— I have not met with any shroffs whose opinions on currency I consider it worth 
wliih^ to note. Tlicy find j)nper useful even with the many objections to it at present, and they 
fancy that gold, too, would be advantageous. 

No. 28. — Small pieces of uncoined gold, each baring an English letter inscribed on it, are 
to be found wilh dealers; but they cannot be said to circulate. The purity is ascertained by 
rubbing it on touch -stones. 

No. 29. — ^Various gold mohurs are to he had; hut I do not regard them as any part 
of the circulation. It is one of the forms in which gold, as an article of commerce, is brought 
here for consumpiiion as required. They are universally absorbed here; never by any cbance 
return whence they came. Even severe dearth does not cause gold to be exported. It only 
stops import ation. 

No. .‘iO. — Bokhara Tillas, Ahmud Shah, Fumickabad, Russian Butki mohurs arc the most 
common. 

Nos. 31 and 32.— They all pass for intrinsic value. If anything else is thought of, it is 
the purity of the metal. 


From the O^eiallng Dopviy Collector of JounporCj’^dated the 21.y^ March 1866. 

Ill T0])ly to your Circular dated 16th ultimo, I have the honor to subjoin the following 
answers to the several queries therein put, connected with the working oi Act XIX of 1861, 
"to provide for a Government Paj)er Currency,” 

No. 1.— No. 

No. 2.— -The depraciation of the notes arises from the circumstance that they are not as 
current as coin for all purposes, and that they cannot l)e cashed, except at the office of issue 
and in Calcutta. The principjd cause of depreciation is the latter, or non-convertihility of the 
note, as is evident from tbe fact that, at Allahabad, where the notes of this circle can be con- 
verted into cash on demand at the office of issue, they are received for and paid at their full 
Value among the people.’ The rate of discouul for the note of the circle varies from Re. 1 

4* D 
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to Ee. 1-8, and for notes of other circles from Rs. 8 to Rs. 3 per cent. • Even higher rates, 
say np to 5 per cent., are not unfrequently exacted when a single note of 10 or 80 rupees 
has to be cashed. 

No. 3.-- A sufficient stock of notes of the circle of all the denominations is retained at 
the sudder and all the tehsil treasuricsj and any one requiring notes for silver has only to 
apply verbally to the treasury officer at the sudder station^ and to the tchsildars at the teh- 
sildarees for any number of notes he may require, and his requisition is immediately complied 
with ; but no facility whatever is given for the exchange of silver for notes, except in the case 
of travellers and for small sums. 

No. 4.— TIic facilities, on the one hand, as I have said above, are quite sufficient ; but, on 
the other, the case is quite the reverse, to remedy wliich I would beg to suggest that, in addi- 
tion to cashing the notes of travellers for all sums, officers in charge of treasuries may be 
empowered to cash all other notes of the same circle at their discretion, with reference to the 
state of their cash balance and the anticipated receipts and disbursemeuts. 

No. 5. — No ; on the contrary, I think, the present arrangement injuriously affects the 
establishment of Paper Curi'cncy, inasmuch as a note of one circle cannot be received as a legid 
tender in the other, and so the people apprehend risk and trouble in dealing with a note which 
loses its value as legal (furreiiey as soon as it is taken beyond the limits of the circle where it 
is issued, and which, even within its own circle, docs not retain the full value (except at the 
station of the office of issue) of the sum it represents. One of the main objects of intro- 
ducing the Paper Currciuy is to avoid the trouble and ineonvenicneo of carrying or transporting 
the bulky silver coinage, but this object is defeated by the institution of circles. 

No, 6. — By increasing the number of circles, tlie only advantage ihat could be gained 
will be that tlie means of convertibility of nokis iiito cash would be facilitated ; but then, at 
the ssiine time, the limits of the circles will be further shortened, and, under the view above 
taketi, would do more harm thiui good. If kc(?ping the ])resent number of main circles, offices 
of sub-issue at the (diief local treasuries were established within each circle, it would be far 
better so far as concerns convertibility of note on demand ; but this evc*n would not remove 
the inconvenience the people of one circle have in carrying or transmitting the note into the 
other ; and until the note be such as to serve all the purposes of a coin, its use among the 
Native community would be but very limited. 

No. 7 . — I would pref(»r to have one universal note for the whole of India, as, in that case, 
the same note would be a legal tender all over India, and the inconvenience above complained 
ol would be removed, and the apprehensions at present prevailing among the j)eople against 
the Paper Currency, by reason of the note of one circle not being recognized in the other, 
would cease. To make the Pa])er CuiTcney as {K)piilar as coin among all classes of the people, 
the best plan w’ould be to make some such arrangement that the notes could be cashed at aU 
the treasuries without any reslrietion whatever ; but I do not know how this can be done, for 
the funds suilieient to meet all demands, at all times, cannot be kept at all the treasuries. 
Under these circumstanccss, I would suggest that there should be an universal note for all India, 
to be convertible as of right only at tlie Presidency towns, and at certain S[)eeified treasuries 
(but the number of these latter should not be less than seven or eight in each Government) i 
and as a favor at all the treasuries throughout India. The treasury officers should be enjoined 
not to refuse to cash any note under any circumstances, except on iho ground of want of funds. 
By such an arrangement as the above, the Paper Currency will doubtless be received more 
confidently by the community at large, and its use, which is veiy rare at present, except among 
officials, will become general \ and gradually as the people get accustomed to the notes, 
the necessity of cashing them at the treasuries, which is so veiy essential now, Tvdll 
longer remain. 
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No, 8. — ^Certainly ; small transactions among the people are greatly in excess of large 
ones, for these a 6-nipee note is required. Farther, the value of the note being small, there 
will not arise the immediate desire to cosh it, and it will consequently remain longer. 

No, 9,-— I am decidedly of opinion that 5-nipec notes Vould have a larger currency than 
notes of higher value, the reason being the same as in the last preceding answer. 

No. 10.— Not only the shroffs and bankers are not in the habit of using notes muc^h in 
their remittance transactions, but even the generality of the people do not use them much for 
such a purpose. 

No. 11. — Yes, without exception. 

No. 12.— I am not aware that notes are purchased by tlic shroffs and Native bankors for 
the purpose of sending them for encashment at the head quarters, to any cf)iisidcrable extent, 
though such a thing is not unknown. 

No. 13. — The notes are not preferred to hoondecs, the reason being tb(»re is no security 
against loss in transit, and the trouble, cost, and inconvenience incurred in obliiining the value 
of a note when it is lost operates against their use. The majority of shroffs and bankers are 
hardly aware of the measures by which the value of a lost note can be recovered, and the few who 
are aware of them dread the trouble and expense they have to undergo. I have known of 
several instances in which notes have been abstracted in transit from even registercid letters, a 
blank piece of paper of the same weight being insci*tcid in its place. Could the arrival of a 
note through the post office be insured, there is no doubt that notes Avould be much used for 
purj) 08 es of remittjiuce. U nder the present sbilc of things, peoi)le would pay a j^reminm of 
1 or 2 rupees per cent., or even more, to get a boondec rather than send a note which they can 
obtain in the bazar at a discount. 

No. 1 1'.- There is a metalled road Ix^tween this and Azimgurh, Benares, and Allahabad, 
and a railway from Benares to Mirzaporo, Allababiul, and also to Zumancea, 15 miles from 
the city of Ghazeei)ore. When we are in want of money, an application could be made to 
the Accountant General at Allahabad, wbo w’^ould direct one of the ueighbonring treasuries 
mentioned above, where a surplus exists, to make us a remittanco; but hitherto we have 
always remitted cither to Allahabiid, Benares, or Ghazeeporc, and never been remitted to. 

No. 15. — ^Never. 

No. 1 fi. — See above. 

No. 17.— From lls. 11 to Ks. 15. 

Nos. 18 and 10. — It is not known. 

Nos. 20 and 21. — I cannot say for above reason. 

No. 22. — Yes, for hoarding, but not for circulation. 

No. 23.— Yes, but only us an auxiliary to the Silver Currency. 

No. 21.— The gold coins of 15, 10, and 5 nqiees wwld certainly be much preferred till the 
people obtain confidence in notes. 

No. 25. — ^Not that I am aware of ; for even at present, when notes arc not freely in 
eirlation, gold, more or less, forms a reserve. 

No. 26.— I think it would, if gold is made a standard ; but the so making it is a difficult 
question upon which I am not prepared to enter. 

No. 27.-*- At present, when notes arc not generally current, the shroffs and oihers prefer 
to ha\ e a Silver and Gold Currency, but gradually as they become accustomed to notes, the 
Silver, Gold, and Paper Currency would be preferred. 
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No. 28.-*-Bar^Id is tarely'soen here; but when it is, its purity is ordinarily ascertained by 
rubbing it with a touch-stone and some times by melting it. 

No. 29. — Not to any extent. 

No. 30. — Ji'y])orce, Ilydrabadee, Fumickabadee, Dekbunee (of the several Emperors), 
Nepalee, Sooriit, Lneknowee, Benarseo, Azeemabadco, Gwaliorce, Bhurtpooree, Boondee, and 
Char va roe. 

No. 31 .-—Their price varies according to the market rate of gold. 

No. 32.— No. 


From ihc Officiating Beputg Conmlsaioiiery JnllnIporCy — datetl the 13/A March 1866. 

In reply to your Circular dattul the 16th February 1866, 1 have the honor to furnish the 
following replies to the queries ])ut by you. 

No. 1.— No; the Nalive eomniunity, as a rule, scarcely ever make use of notes, and the 
mahajuns only resort to them when the hoondecs, usually procurable, ai \5 at. a premium. 

No. 2. — The de]>reeiatioii of the value of notes in this disf.riet is fittributable to two 
causes. One is, that the amount of these notes is not. ordinarily ]iayal>le from all the Govern- 
ment tieasuries. They are only cashed in the head olKcre of issue of Pjiper Currency, and 
this is situatiHl at such an immense distance from the outlying districts that not in one case 
out of a thousand can the holder of a curronc!y note travel meredy for the purpose of having his 
note (‘ashed. The natural result of this want of fa(;ility in converting currency notes is, that 
mahajuns are resorted to, who will not, of course, pari, with cash unless it is made worth th(»ir 
while to do so. Tlie other reason is that, even sn])posing that all the tivasuries in India cash 
notes of ev(uy description immediately on ])resentation, still, should the hold(‘r ot the note 
have occasion to change it for coin at a short distance from the treasury, and ap])ly to a shmll 
for the same, he must sell the note at some discount, or the shroff will not t.ake it, and people 
would p^nerally bear a little loss to save the inconvenience of going down to the treasury. 
The people too, as a rule, obji^ct to notes on the ground th.at, if they ar(» lost or eaten by white- 
.ants, thei*o is great ditficulty in recovering the value. The rate of discount paid by the holders 
ranges from 8 annas to 21 rupees per cent. 

No. 3. — The practice followed in this tri'asury is laid (lo^vn in circular. No. 3850, of 
10th December 1864, from Secretary to the Government of India, an extract from which is 
subjoined : — 

"That officers slwnild receive currency notes in payment of all Government dues, and 
" should pay them on tender of silver, or to persons having claims upon the Oovc^rnment, if 
"those persons make no objection to th(?m. As a rule, every one who comes to receive money 
" from a local treasury should he asked how he would like to he paid — in silver or notes— or partly 
" in silver and partly in notes ; and if so, in wJuit proportion ; and if wholly or partly in notes, 
the numl^er and denominations of notes required, but no one must be obliged or pressed to 
" take iiott?s against bis free consent.^' And again, " that notes are to he cashed at places 
" where thcire is no brancli bank acting as agents for the Government currency, and th(.*n 
" only to a limited extent and for small sums as an accommodation to private parties or travel- 
" lers at the discretion of treasury officers." 

No. 4. — ^No ; th(y are not sufficient. Nothing short of making the currency notes 
payable in cv(‘iy treasury and sub-troasury, if possible, will promote their circulation; hut 
then* is tlus disadvantage attciuling this pi-ojiosal, tlnit it will greatly increase tlu* work in the 
treasuries and sub-treasuries, while their establiohment is at luvsent reduced to the lowest 
limit compatible with efficiency. 
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Nos. 5^ 6^ and 7. — As I have stated above, the only mode which could promote the reception 
of the Paper Currency is to increase to the utmost the facilities for cashing the notes on pre- 
sentation, or rather the favorable reception of the notes will be in exact ratio to the facilities 
aftbrded for converting them into silver. Ihe iwsont arrangement of circles, in which notes 
of one circle cannot be ordinarily changed out of it, save at Calcutta, obstructs tlieir reception. 
People have generally occasion to remit money out of the circle for the pini^oses of trade in 
liquidation of dcbt.s, or as assistance to distant rchitivos, &c. In such cases, the want of facility 
to obtain cash for the notes, and the necessity of having to resort to bankers, who, of course, 
will not give cash without suflicient consideration, dcprocisitcs their value, and coiiseciucntly 
makes them unfit for the pur])oscs of remittance. The plan of an universal note for all India, 
convertible at all Government treasuries, is the only means of giving it all possible circulation. 

Nos. 8 and 0. — Ido not think a 5-rupcc note would bo advisable; the amount is so 
exceedingly small that it would not, in my opinion, force itself into currency. 

No. 10. — When hooiidees on Calcutta or on the head quarter station f)f the currency 
circle are at premium, there is generally a rush for these notes among bankers ; at other times 
they are not used. 

No. 11. — They almost always exact discount. "When hoondeos on Calcutta or Nagpore 
are at a premium, the bankers w’ould take notes from each other at jiar, but seldom or never 
from the outsiders. 

No. ISl. — Such hankers as have branch shops at the head quarter station of the currency 
(circle do so. 

No. 18. — They do not prefer currency notes to hoondeos, because, if the former arc lost, 
there is always delay in obtaining moiujy ; wlille duplicate or even tnplieaio hoondocs can be 
bad at once. 

No. J k— A circumstance like that mentioned never occurred, as cash is not ordinarily 
freely paid to every ])ersoii who would present notes; but were such a dilemma ever to occur, 
the l)e]»uty Accountant General would provide funds from the nearest treasurv, if j)ossibIe, or 
failing that, would authorize the issue of supply ]»ills on Calcutta. Remittances from one 
treasury to aiioilicr are conv(?y(Ml in cai’ts escorted by detachments of j>olice. Rut in another two 
years thi.s place will be connected with Calcfutta and lh)mbay by rail, and there would l)e no 
difliculty in reiidorciug the reserve of silver, if at any time it fall short. 

Nos. 15 and IG. — The treasury has some times hcH'ome om])ty of notes, and unable to 
meet the demand, in consetpience of a sudden m.'^h of bunkers for them ; hut this was owing 
to the ditlicnlty of knowing when such a rush for notes, which at ordinary times did not 
command many purchasers, would occur ; but I believe, never in coiisequciioe of the indents 
having been dishonored. 

No. 17. — OrdiiiaiHly the Government gold mohurs are exclnmged at Rs. 15 a piece; if, 
however, any one wrants to purehasc them from shroffs or bankers, he must pay a few annas 
extra. 

No. 18. — ^Tlicrc arc no English or Australian sovereigns in circulation in the bazar. 

No. ‘22. — llie people appear to he fond of gold, both for the purposes of hoanling and 
circulation. Indeed, w'ith the dearness of ])ro^dsions and cons(M|iient prosperity of the agricrul- 
iural classes, the gold trade has rcijeived an unprecedented bnoyanc}'. A large quantity is 
purchased for ornaments, and it is not unusual to keep even gold bars as they are easily sold. 

No. 23. — ^Thcy undoubtedly would ; but it must be made a legal tender like Silver 
Currency, and the relative value of the two proprly fixed. 

4 E 
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No. 24.-*-Undoul)ted1y they would. 

No. 25. — I do not see how a Gold Currency will help the establishment of a Paper Cur- 
rency any more than the silver one now in circulation. The Paper Currency can only find 
favor, wlien there is the greatest fa(?ility for converting the notes either into silver or gold. 

No. 26. — ^Tlie convertibility of the note would not be dependent on the establishment of 
a Gold Currency so much as on the nature of the note itsedf. The first essential is to afford 
fatalities for cashing a note without much loss to the holder, wherever he may be, and whether 
the holder get gold or silver in exchange would matter very little. 

No. 27. — The mahajuns and traders would like a Silver and Gold and Paper Currency, 
provided that the latter could be easily changed in Government treasuries. 

No. 28. — Tt does to a ceriaiii exf.c*iit. Its purity is tested by melting a portion of it, by 
the kimowCee stone, and ])y boring it in the middle of the bar. 

No, 29. — ^Not to any sensible extent. 

No. 30. — 1, Aliiin Geerec mohur; 2, Purmckabadec mohur; 3, Jeyporcc; i, Akbaree ; 
5, Shahjeliance ; 6, Lucknow ; 7, lloon ; 8, Soortcc. 

No. 31.— No. 

No. 32. — Some of the gold mohurs, like Jeyporee and others, bear an artificial value, ius 
there is less suspicion of the purity of gold contained in them, which saves the labor of 
testing, &c. 


From lliG Officiating Oepuig Commissionety Jnlluiuhiry — (latod (lie Znd Mag 1866. 

This report has been prepared after obtaining the opinions of some of the bankers and 
traders of the district, and after consulting Mr. Penn, Judge of the small cause court and 
late treasury oflicer at Lahore, and Mr. Spencer, treasury olHcer at this stati(Ui. 

No. 1. — The fact that the notes are not convertible at every Government treasury has 
the effect of creating a trade in notes which diminishes their circulation in proportion to the 
rate of discount. 

No. 2. — The reason for llieir depreciation is that they cannot be exchanged for silver except 
at Lahore and Caleutta. The average rale of discount is Re. 1 per eont. for luites less f liari 
Rs. 100, and from 8 to 10 annas for notes of Rs. lOO and upwards. The fact that notes are 
not convertible into cash at all Government treasuries creates a certain distrust in the miuds 
of native bankers, &e. 

No. 3. — At Jullundur, currency notes are received at Government treasuries in payment 
of Government demands. They are given to the jmblic in exchange for silver. Silver is 
not given in exchange for notes save in exceptional cases under the [novisions of Aecfountant 
GeneraPs circular. No. Mo, dated 27(li July ISO t. The treasury odicer reports that on one 
occasion, when the sup])Iy of notes at this treasury was runuiiig short, he ventured to receive 
notes in exchange for silver, and thereby obtained a small addition to the stock of notes in the 
treasury j hut on this being reported to tlic Accountant General, the practice was prohibited. 

No. 1'.— These facilities are not sufficient. Tlierc seem to be two means of increasing 
them — 

1. — Permit the treasury officer, when the stock of notes in the treasury has nin low, to 
invite bankers and others to exchange their notes for silver. 

2. — To declare that notes are convertible at every Government trcasur^^ Tlie first plan 
seems to be feasible. The second plan is objcelioiiable, unless it is really wortli the while 
Government to undertake the office of money exchanger, in order to make notcii popular. 
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No. 6.— The present arrang^ement of circles, with a separate note for each circle, is calcu- 
lated to retard the reception of the Paper Currency ; every facility for encashment that can be 
offered would no doubt tend to popularize the new system. I am i»^nor.Qnt of the principle 
on which it was determined to establish separate circles. The advantages of an alteration are 
undoubted. It is supposed that there would be disadvantages also. Tlie one must bo weighed 
with the oilier. 

No. 6. — I certainly would not increase the number of circles. If tlie pn*scnt number of 
circles W'ere maintained, I would eertuiuly be tlis]>osG(l to establish offices of sub-issue. 

No. 7. — But I should prefer the plan of having one universal note for the whole of India, 
convertible at the Presidency towns and at certain specified treasuries. I would rccoriiniend 
the first plan mentioned in answer No. hut J would not recornnioiul that Government should 
exchange notes at all ireasurios. 1 cannot think lliat by such a course the gain in popularity 
of the notes would make up for the loss that would be entailed. 

No. 8. — A note of lls. o would be very convenient for making small payments, e. t/., pay- 
inenls of subscription, wages, small remitlauecs, &c. 1 believe that a note of this value would 

have a large cinMiIation. The faciliti<!s for exchange would certainly have to be increased, but 
they might be dirninislied after the confidence of the Native community had been gained. I 
am, however, very doubtful as to whether notes of any description are likel}’^ to become popular 
with the hulk of the population. With the mercantile community the ease is different, but tlie 
agricultural 2 )opuIaiiou is not alive to the inconvenience of transaction in hanl heavy cash. 
There is an almost natural instinct in man which makes him prefer cuius to notes. A small 
gold piece, value Ks. .5, would be far preferable to a 5-rupee note. 

No. 9.— No. 

No. 10. — Yes, where a premium on hoondees obtains. When a discount is given, notes arc 
not remitted ; when remittances have to be made to places where offices of issue exist, and where 
the notes are readily convertible into silver, notes are much used; when the issue of notes of a 
large value was stopped, it was found not unprofitable to make remittances in bundles of 
small notes. 

No. 11. — Yes, except when notes are given in payment for goods sold. 

No. 12. — No; the rote of discount prevailing in this district does not encourage such 
a practice. 

No. 13. — Yes, when a premium lias to be paid on hoondees. 

No. 11. --The railway does not as yet afford facilities for reinforcing the reserve of silver 
in the Julluiidiir Treasury. The grand trunk road runs through the district, and there is a 
metalled road from 1 1 ooshyarporo, the head cpiartcrs of a very rich district . If the silver reserve 
ran low, application would be made to the Aeeounlant (jen(*ral, who would, in all probability, 
order remittances from the neighbouring treasuries of lioodiana and IIoc)sliyaq)orc. Ilic income 
of the latter district is eonsidfrablo, and the expenditure eoinparativoly small. 

No. 15. — Yes; the various indents made by this treasury for notes have been as follows 

1. — Indents sent to Lahore, August 3rd, 1SG5. Notes received on the 29th August 18G5. 

The last note of this indent was issued by the end of November 1805, 

2. — Indent sent on the 27tli October 1805. Notes rcecived on the 20ili November 1865. 

During the interval elapsing between the issue of tbc last note in store and the receipt of 
a fresh indent, applications have been made for notes, but not to any great extent. 

No 16.— No reasons assigned. 

No. 17. — Prom Rs. 11-12 to Rs. 11-11 each. 

No. 18. — Prom Rs. 10-2 to Rs. 10-3 each. 

No. 19.— About Bs. 10-1-6. 

No. 20.— Yes. 
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No. 21.— Because gold is imported into the Presidency towns, and is more plentiful. 

No. 22.— Yes, for hoarding and converting into ornaments, but rarely for circulation. 

No. 23.- -Yes; the bankers alone might not like it at first, as it might interfere with 
their profits in the purchase and sale of gold. 

No. 2 1. — Certiiinly ; the preforenco is a natural one. 

Nn. 25. — Gold Currency would, in all probability, check tho currency of notes of small 
value fi^r obvious reasons with regard to gold being held in reserve, that would dc]>end on the 
value of gold obtaining at the time. If its relative value to silver were altered in such a way that 
it would bceoinemore profitable to sell it as bullion than to kcej) it in reserve, it would not be 
held as a reserve at all, and with a double standard of gold and silver this would be oeourring 
frcijuently. I low at the timo of establishing a Gold Currency this difiieiilly could be mot is 
not within tin- province of this question; but a consideration of that difficulty might cany 
with it a solution of this question itself. 

No. 20. — Unquestionably, because the retention of gold in reserve to assist the converti- 
bility of notes would diminish the expense of transport of treasure. 

JJq. 27 , — Opinions vary. Mr. I'eun, Judge of the Small Cause Court, Julliindur, an 
experieneod treasury officer, holds the following opinion : — 

11ic Nafive bankers prefer a Silver Currency alom*. ns they have lost somewhat the pro- 
fits of exchange by the currency notes, and would lose them entirely if the notes were 
" univer.sallv acceptable. To a Gold Currency tliey are rallier averse." 

Mr. Spencer, the treasury officer at this station, states bis o])iiiion as follows : — 

The Natives would, on the whole, be glatUto see all tbrer — a Cold, a Silver, and a Paper 
Currency ; but it will depend on circumstances as to the ratio in which each will circulate, and 
“ so as to tlie degrees of pcrmcnient proferenee which each will receive sis far as I am able to 
‘'judge, 1 think, ffs noon as we had tided over the encashments caused by tlic existence of a double 
" metailic stinidard, the preferenci? would be given to gold for purposes of reserve, and for the 
"larger transactions of the country, and that the Paper (hirrency, while sharing in 
"transactions would replace silver in re.spect, of the multitudinous small Irausactiuus of the 
country." 

No. 2S. — Not at Julliindur, to any extent. 

No. 29. — Not as a means of currency. They arc bought and sold as fancy articles and 
for lioarding. 

No. 30, — Old Jeyporce, old MoorshedabaJee, and Mahomcdsliabec. There are other sorts 
to he sometimes met with, but they are scarce. 

No. 31 . — No, the prices vary according as the price of gold varies. 

No. 32.— Not generally ; very rare coins may fetch prices sliglitly in excess of tficir 
actual value. 

The value of mohiirs is, as a general rule, determined with reference to their weight and 
the quality of the gold. 


Opinion of B, SrifiNCE, Esq., Treasury Officer, Jullundur. 

No. 1. — No. Tlie fact tliat tho notes arc not convertible at eveiy Government treasury 
lias the double oflcct of creating a trade in notes, which diminishes their circulation in exact 
proportion to the rate of discount which the state of tlio market enables shroffs and bankers 
to demand ; and it creates an absolute distrust in the notes on the part of the Native com- 
munity, which has a still worse effect on their circiilatiou. 

No. 2. — Because they cannot bo exchanged for silver, except at certain head oflSccs <)f 
issue. The average rate of discount is 1 per cent, for notes Ic.ss than Rs. lOO in value, and 
from 8 to 10 annas per cent, for notes of Rs. 100 and upwards in value. 
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No. 8 .-*durrenc 7 notes are received at Qovernmont treasuries in payment of Government 
demands, and are given to the public in exchange for silver ; but silver is not given in 
exchange for notes. Some time ago, when the supply of notes at this treasury was running 
short, I ventured to receive notes in exchange for silver, and thereby obtained a small 
addition to the stock of notes in the treasury ; but on my reporting this demi-officially to 
the Accountant General at Lahore, I was directed to discontinue the practice for the future. 

No. 4. — These facilities are not sufficient The notes should be made convertible into 
silver at every Government treasury : l)y this I mean all sub-collectoraie treasuries, as well as 
the treasuries at the head quarters of districts, because the great object is to let the Native 
community see that we place tie mme value on the notee when we buy them la (which happens 
in the case of notes being made convcrtilde into silver at Ciovernment treasuries) as when we 
sell to them (which happens when notes arc given in exchange for silver). The fact that the 
sul)-collectoratc treasuries are great centres for tlie receipt of the imperial revenues would, I 
think, enable them to have, always cash in reserve to meet the payment of notes ; and with 
regard to the district treasuries, my impression is that W(} have always a larger cash balance 
locked-up in reserve than is absolutely necessary, and tliat, therefore, we would not practically 
he put to any very groat expense in keeping a reserve for the encashment of notes. But this 
opinion I might modify after a more careful and accurate examination of the general state of 
the cash balances tlian I have been able to afford. 

No. 5. — The arrangement of separate circles is not understood by the Native population, 
and is cumbrous and inconvenient in itself. In paragraph 25 of his Minute of the 25th 
December 1859, Mr. Wilson wrote thus: — “All notes issued in Bengal, the North-Western 
“ Provinces, and the Punjab should be payable at Calcutta as well as the place of issue (of 
“each s(?parate circle), and all notes issued in the l^rcsidencies of Bombay and Madras 
“ respectively should in like manner be payable in Bombay and Madras, I incline to think 
“that the course of the exchange between the interior and the shipping polls is always such 
“ as would admit of this concession without loss ; and if so, it would be a great advantage to 
“the circulation of the notes.** The argument as to the state of the exchange applies etpially 
to any proposition for the eiica.sliment of notes beyond some at lead of the limits of the 
present circles. 

No. 6 . — The establishment of offices of sub-issne wonld nndonbtedly inspire the Native 
community with coidideiice in the Pa])er Currency : notes would then pass from band to 
hand as rapidly and with a sense of their security as in I be case of silver, the discount at 
present demanded by bankci*s would cease to be taken, and this increased confidence in 
the notes wonld, 1 am convinced, be felt in every part of the country, and would result in a 
sensible expansion of all monetary transactions. 

No. 7. — I think the plan of liaving one universal nolo for all India would be the 
most aeceptable to tlio Native public, and the soundest in iiractice ; but if tin* state of the 
exchange will not allow of the instant convertibility of the note at almost ev»*ry treiLsury 
in the country, thou I woidd resort to the plan of mainiaining the present arrangement of 
circles, making the notes payable at all the treasuries within each circle. In (?stablishing a 
Paper Currency, wo have to consider not only the economical side of the question, but the 
view of it which the Native community may take ; and that view will always be coloured 
by the position wliicli the Government itself may assume in reference to the currency. The 
NativQ community will not undci^stand our refusal to hay the mten, that is, u/h/ we should 
be willing to part with our notes in exchange for silver, and yet be unwilling to give 
silver in "exchange for the notes. To say that the Oovornmont is willing to take notes 
in payment of its own demands is not sufficient, because as the notc^s have not yet freely 
circulated, and are not, therefore, begun to be paid to any large extent, in li. u of Govern- 
ment demands, the argument is not patent, is not perceptible. In fact, what the Native com- 
munity perceives very readily is, that silver has a certain marketable value ; that Govcin. 
ment wants silver and oflfors notes in exchange ; that these notes bore no intrinsic value os 
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eridenced by the refusal of OoTomment to take them in exchange for silveri and it accord- 
ingly declines to accept a medium which to-morrow’s enactment might depreciate. If notes 
were made convertible at the local treasuries* we should* of course* have to maintain a cer- 
tain reserve for encashment* and it would be necessary to increase the value of public 
securities at present held in deposit ; but I believe that the experience of a very few years 
would enable us to diminish our liabilities on this account very considerably. At the first 
start, wc might have to give a largo quantity of silver in exchange for notes, because there 
would be a sensible feeling of the Government pulse (as a test of its good faith) on the 
part of the Native community; but as soon as ever confidence had been established* I 
believe the encashment of notes at the local treasuries would diminish so sensibly that the 
data furnished by a few years' experience would justify us in cutting down our reserve 
both of cash and of public securities. 

No. 8. — I would propose a note of the value of 5 rupees on the same ground os that 
taken up by Mr. Wilson* in liis speech in Council* delivered on March 3rd, 1860 ; the 
denomination of notes should be determined with reference to the character of the monetary 
transactions of the country ; a 5-nipco note would bo in exact keeping with the character 
of the transactions of this country, and would be most extensively used in the adjustment 
of wages. But as the forcing of such a note as legal tender on the chisses to whom it 
would bo a priori acceptable, involving under the present conditions a heavy discount, would 
render the measure one of extreme harshness, I would prefer a note of this denomination 
only on the condition that it would be convertible into silver at every Government treasury. 

No. 9. — Yes. Tlie multiplicity of Indian transactions would, I think, cause them to 
be more used than notes of almost any other denomination. 

No. 10. — ^Yos. When a premium on hoondeos obtain.^, or when any special derange- 
ment of the money market, or mania for speculation, renders it on the whole safer and more 
profitaldo to make remittances by notes rather than by hoondees. When remittances have 
to be made to places where offices of issue exist* and where, therefore, the notes are readily 
convei'tiblc into silver, notes arc almost wholly used if they can bo had at the treasuries* 
where, for example, the is.sue of notes of a largo value was stopped, still it was found not 
unprofitable to make reniittanccs in perfect bundles of small notes. 

No. 11. — Yes, except when notes are given in exchange for goods sold. 

No. 12. — ^The rate of discount prevailing in this district does not atlmit of such a pnic- 
ticc obtaining generally ; of course, as long as the present institution of offices of sub-Lssuc 
continues, it is merely a question of the extent to which the money market may be 
deranged as to whether such a practice would obtain, that is to sjiy, if the money market is 
deranged to such an extent that there is a very powerful demand for silver, every avail- 
able note will be seized fertile purpose of encashment, and it is impossible to predict the 
amount of mischief which might result from a large portion of the Paper Currency being 
thus thrown out of circulation at a time when the tightness of the money malrket would 
require so many additional facilities of exchange. 

No. 13.— Yes, when a premium has to be paid on the hoondees. 

No. 14. — As far as this particular district is concerned, I do not anticipate that any 
difficulty would be experienced in reinforcing the reserve. The neighbouring rich district of 
Hooshyarporc, which is itself off the main communications* and whoso reserve, therefore, 
would not be so largo as that of this district, would enable this district to reinforce its 
reseiwe in fwo days, on an emergency in less time. 

No. 15. — ^Ycs. The various indents made by this treasuiy for notes have been as 
follows : — 

Is^.— -Indent sent to Lahore, 3rd August 1865. Notes received on the 29th August 1865. 

The last note of this indent was issued at the end of November 1865. 
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inA— Indent sent on a7th October 1865. Notes received on 20th November 1865. 

During thO interval elapsing between the issue of the last note in store and the receipt 
of afresh indent, applications have been made for notes, but not to any great extent. 

No. 16. — No reasons assigned. 

No. 17. — From Rs. 14-12 to Be. 14-14 each. 

No. 18. — From lls. 10-2 to Rs. 10-3 each. 

No. 19. — ^About Rs. 10-1-6. 

No. 20. — ^Yes. 

No. 21. — Because gold is more plentiful in the Presitlcncy towns than in the mofussib 
where, therefore, competition is not so keen. 

No. 22. — ^They arc fond of lioarding gold, but the rates at which gold coins are sold in 
the bazars prevent the use of gold for purposes of circulation ; and as gold is not a legal 
tender, and its value is continually fluctuating, it is not an efficient agent as a circulating 
incdium. See in illustration the accounts of the exportation of gold into this country in 
Sir Charles Trevelyan’s Minute. 

No. 23. — Yes. I do not think that the purchase and sale of gold by Native bankers is 
sufficiently extensive, and is not, therefore, sufficiently remunerative to enlist their sympathies 
againU a Gold Currency. 

f 

No. 24. — Yes, as long as the present (comparative) inconvertibility of notes continues, 
but I be lieve that as the existence of a double standard (gold and silver) would complicate 
matters according as the relative values of the two metals altered from time to time, these 
gold coins, now rising, now depreciated in value, would be looked upon with as much distrust 
as tlio notes are at present, and T think, therefore, that a medium, such as that of notes 
which is not liable to the same fluctuations, would be preferred, if it were readily convertible 
into silver. 

No. 25. — That would depend on the value of gold obtaining at the time. If its relative 
value to silver altered in such a way that it would become more profitable to sell it as bullion 
than to keep it in reserve, it would not be heU as a reserve at all, and with a double standard 
of gold and silver, this would be accruing frccpuuitly. How, at the time of establLshing a 
Gold Currency, this difficulty could bo met is not within the province of tliis question; but 
a consideration of that difficulty might carry with it a solution of this question itself. 

No. 20. — Unquestionably, because the retention of gold in reserve to assist the convert- 
ibility of notes would diminish the expense of transport of treasure. 

No. 27. — ^The Natives would, on the whole, bo glad to see all three — a Gold, a Silver, 
and a Pape^r Currency ; but it would depend on circumstances as to the ratio in which ojicii 
would circulate, and as to the degrees of permanent preference which each would receive- 
As far as I am able to judge, I think that, as soon as vje had tidad over the embarrassments 
caused by the existence of a double metallic standard, the preference would be given to 
gold for purposes of reserve, and for the larger transactions of the country, and that the 
Paper Currency, while sharing in these triansactions, would replace silver in respect of the 
multitudinous small transactions of the couutiy. 

No. 28. — ^Not at Jullundur to any extent ; when it is found at all, it is tested by fire. 

No. 29. — ^Native gold mohurs are not extensively used for circulation, they are used for 
hoarding principally. 

No. 30. — ^Tho Joyporco (old and new) ; the Moorshedabadee ; Furruckabadeo (old and 
new); the Mahomed Shahee, the Delhi, and the Durra gold mohurs. 

No. 31.— No, the prices vaiy according as the price of gold varies. 

No. 32. — ^They bear no artificial rate whatever. 
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From {he Acting Collector of Kaira^^^ated the 5th April 1866 . 

I have the honor to forward herewith replies to the Circular dated 16th February^ on 
the subject of the Government Paper Currency. 

Having consulted my hoozoor deputy collector in charge of the treasury of Kaira, I 
have to request you will consider these replies as from him in answer to the copy of your 
circular sent to him direct. 

No. 1. — Notes arc seldom, if ever, used. My information as to their being received at 
their full values is conflicting. 

No. S. — Those who report that a discount is charged urge the suspicion of the Natives 
as the cause. 

No. 3. — Very small; the orders on the subject are contained in the Government of 
India notification, No. 1.9, dated 2nd March 1862, and in their letter, No. 1792, dated 8th 
August 1865, to the Head Commissioner of Paper Currency. 

No. 4. — I think that if eventually every mamlutdar, and, at first, each sudder trea- 
sury, were allowed to cash all notes pres(jntcd, leaving a minimum balance for other purposes, 
the use of notes woiihl increase greatly. At present, the facilities suffice for the demand. 
It is the uncertainty as to the notes being cashed which, at least in large towns where the 
traders have dealings with Bombay and understand the Paper Currency system and its 
advantages, has failed t() create the demand. 

No. 5. — No, it leads to confusion in the minds of the people. 

Nos. 6 and 7. — I would prefer one note for all India, convertible on demand at certain 
specified treasuries. My reason is that we must show the Natives that the little bit of 
paper we call a note is as good as the amount of silver it purports to represent ; we can only 
do this by letting them sec that wlieu they want the silvcn* they am got it on demand ; 
€. g., A., of Bombay, wants to bring Bs, 5,000 to Neriad : if lie know they would be at once 
cashed at the treasury, he woukl bring up notes to that amount, and thus sjivc the expense, 
trouble, and risk of transporting the silver. The same confidence which induced him to bring 
the notes will induce aiiotbcr man wanting to send moiKjy from Neriad to takci them from 
him. As confidence arises, notes would supersede the use of liooinlees whenever the rate 
for these was lower than par. Notes would be sent in halves by registered letters, and thus 
save the discount of hooudocs and the loss of time for their maturing. 

No. 8. — Not for this zillah, where all transactions among the Natives are earned on in 
Babasye Curnmey. 

No. 9. — No, for the reason stated above. 

No. 10. — Never, hardly a.s yet. 

No. 1 \. --VI(/e answers Nos. 1 and 2 ; my own belief is that discount is always charged, 
if notes are ever presented, to cover what may be called or believed to be the risk. 

No. 12.— No. 

No. 13. — ^Eventually, I believe, they would prefer tho note; at present they do not 
use it. 

No. 14. — As the circulation of notes is limited at present, the silver reserve could not 
run low; if greater facilities for cashing were atforded, and a run wenj made on there serve, 
I should probably apply to Bombay and get .silver by tho railway, 288J miles from tho Bank 
of Bombay. The treasuries of Ahmedabad and Surat are connected with this zillah by 
railway at the distances of 18 and 125 miles respectively. 

No. 15.— No. 

No. 16. — Vide supra. 

No. 17. — Government gold mohnrs are unknown, but if ever presented, would be taken 
at their value as gold according to weight. 
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No. 18. — varies with that of Bombay plus 2 annas. 

No. 19. — ^Tho same as that of the Engflish sovereign. 

No. 20. — ^Yes, generally 2 annas higher in this zillah. 

No. 21. — ^To cover cost and risk of transport and interest. 

No. 22. — Very. 

No. 23. — Certainly. 

No. 24.— No, not more when confidence in the notes was once established. Till then 
they would. 

No. 25. — eannot see how it would help it, and do not, therefore, think it would. 

No. 26. — ^Vidc supra. 

No. 27. — Decidedly all three together. The smaller shroffs and traders not having yet 
confidence in Paper Currency, do not want more than Gold and Silver Currencies. 

No. 28. — Vos ; its purity is ascertained by the application of touch -stone and other 
systems of assay. 

No. 29.-NO. 

No. 30. — There is only one kind ever brought, and that comes from Rajpootansu Its 
name is Farscc, but th.at seems a general term for the whole Rajpootana Currency. T have 
seen one gold mohur of Akbai‘’s time, but it was kept as a curiosity painted red and wor- 
shipped. 

Nos. 31 and 32. — ^All gold coins pjiss for their intrinsic value according to their purity 
and weight. 


From the Bqmfy Commissioner of Kangra, — dafed April 1866. 

No. 1. — ^^riie replies re(M»ived indicate that noti^s .ire not readily received and paid away by 
Ihc Native community at tlicir lull value in private monetary transactions. 

No. 2. — ^The reason generally assigned is, that they are not exchanged at the nearest 
treasury. The rate of discount taken is generally 2 per cent. 

No. 3. — Currency notes are cashed to a limited extent at the discretion of the deputy 
commissioner and treasury officer, not at tchsils. The discretionary povver is not well defined. 

No. 4. — ^These facilities arc not sufficient. A Paper Currency cannot obtain favor with a 
naturally suspicious ptuiple wlnm notes are not honored at the public treasuries. Tlie remedy is 
to make currency notes payable at Govornment treasuries generally, lliis appeal’s to me to be 
the reply to the (picstioii put. 1 am not here called upon to argue the difficulties in the way of 
applying this remedy. 

No. 5.— No, certainly not. 

No. 6. — This would undoubtedly be a move in the right direction. The two-fold object to 
be attained is to gain the ccuifideiice of the moneyed classes and to facilitate the circulation of 
the medium. Now, the only way to establish confidence is unlicsitaiingly to accejd notes when 
tendered for cx<‘hangc, and even then it may lie a work of time to gain confidence ; but, clearly, 
every restriction is so much dead weight against the establishment of confidence. 

No. 7. — I would prefer the plan of having one universal note for all India, convertible at 
the greatest possible numlior of treasuries with reference to the state of silver balances in liand, 
and in this opinion the persons consulted generally concur. An universal note for India would 
vastly facilitate all monetary transactions. Hie grand object to bo aimed at is the removal of 
all restrictions consistent with safety. Without this coiulliion, no Paper (hirix^ncy m'll be of 
general benefit, apd without the additional condition, its almost universal accciitance by Govern- 
ment on a par with silver, it will never command confidence. The chief obstacle in the way of 

4 a 
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this solution is^ of course^ tho difficulty of keejnng all treasuries supplied with the necessary 
amount of silver to meet sudden demands. This is a question dependent upon statistics not 
within my reach^ and of so fluctuating a character as to render it very difficult to solve. But 
if in every division, at least one treasury were kept in flinds to meet tho calls of the division, 
the minor treasuries might draw upon it to the extent of their wants, or applicants might be 
referred to iliose treasuries. Another difficulty is the loss to which bankers would be subjected 
were currency notes capable of being cashed at par by all treasuries. This is a reason for 
anticipating liostility to the currency on the part of a most influential class, and for limiting to 
some extent the exchange of notes at treasuries. It is a question whether the ailvantages to 
commerce generally would not outweigh the loss to the bankers. I think they would, and the 
latter will no doubt find other means of reimbursing themselves from the public. 

No. 8. — ^It is the general opinion of those whom I have consulted that a 5-rupcc note 
would, on the above conditions, obtain a wide circulation. The principal reason appears to be 
that it would meet the wants for remittances and general transactions of the humbler classes. 

No. 9. — ^Yes, that is tlie opinion of persons consulted. 

No. 10. — ^Noj I am informed that currency notes are not used by shroffs and Native bankers 
for purj)Oscs of remitlanec. 

No. 11.— Yes. 

No. 12. — I am informed that shroffs and Native bankers do buy up notes to a limited extent. 

No. Id. — Iliey ])refcr the hoondees, on account of the danger of loss, the facility of obtain- 
ing a duplicate hoondoc in case of its lieing lost, and the difficulty attending similar transac- 
tion in the case of a note. 

No. I t. — ^This is a very out-of-the-way treasury. The nearest treasuries to ap])ly to are 
Hooshyarpore and GoordasjHjre. Dhurinsala is 82 miles from llooshyarporc by a bad cart ro.Td, 
and 70 miles from Goordasporc by a camel or mule road, and 119 miles from Umritsur, the 
nearest railway shit ion. 

No. 15. — No, tiny have been presented and accepted only to a limited extent. 

No. 10. — The only reason for refusal is the discretionary restriction imposed by the depart- 
ment of account. See answer 3. 

No. 17. — According to weight. A gold mohur of 8 mashas fetches 10 rupees, one of 
11 mashas 15 rupees. 

No. 18.— Ks. 10. 

No. 19. — ^Not known. 

No. 20. — ^No appreciable difference. 

No. 22.— The people are fond of gold for hoarding; they do not use it for circulation. 

No. 23. — Tlicy prefer a Silver Currency, 

No. 24.— They urould prefer a Gold Currency to notes. 

No. 25. — ^Tlie opinions given indicate that but little assistance would be so afforded, the 
fact being that the Paper Currency is as yet very far from being favorably looked upon by the 
Native community. 

No. 26. — I should think it would. 

No. 27. — From the enquiries I have made, I learn that they would prefer a mixed Silver 
and Gold Currency. 

No. 28.— Yes it docs ; it is tested by the touch-stone and fire. 

No. 29. — Only to a limited extent. 

No. 30.— Mahomedshahcc, Akbarec, Shahjehanee, Ahmenshahee, all Delhi currency, Jey- 
poree, Fumickabadce, Rajashahcc, Nanuckshahec, and Lucknow. 

No. 31.— They generally pass for intrinsic value. 

No. 32. — ^They are accepted more or less according to purity of gold. 
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Hftm^ the Dqfutjf Collector in charge of the Treasurg, Kistna District^— dated the 16/i 

March 1866. 

As requested in your Circular dated the 16th Fchruary 1866, which reached me on the 
7th of this month, I have the honor to forward herewith my replies to the queries therein 
contained. I would have sent them earlier had it not been for the absence of my collector 
who is on circuit in the district, and to whom I submitted them for perusal (as nothing 
could leave this oflSce without his permission, according to the ruling system of this Presi- 

dcncyj, and who has been pleased to favor with his opinion* 
• Appendix C. on the subject, which is also lierein enclosed for your 

information. 

No. 1.— The notes arc not now received and paid in full value in private monetary 
transactions by the Native community. 

No. 2. — The depreciation* is owing to the absence of free payment on domnnd in Gov- 
• Appendices A. and show- criimcnt treasuries. The discount varies thus,— from 10 
ing the rcBtrietiong. to 100 rupees notes at 1 to rupee, and above 100 to 

1,000 rupees and upwards, at 4 annas to 1 rupee. 

No. 3.— In the months of December 1864, and January, February, March, &c., of 1865, 

when full freedom was, under the marginal order, 
given to the circulation of the notes, there was a 
large demand for the notes. The facilities then 
afforded were that no limit was pl.'iced either in 
respect to quantity, time of issue or pay miuit, per- 
sons or circh's. All notes presented were cashed, 
and for all silver delivered, notes wore issued in 
different values, as rccpiirod hy the parties. 

No. 4. — If it is permitted that, even in 
talooks and villages, notc^s may ho. receiveil and 
issued to all parties indiscriminately, ilieir cir- 
culation would bo undoubtedly extended very largely. 

No. 5. — I do not think that tlie present aiTangcment of circles, is W('ll calculated 
to promote the reception of a Paper (Currency by the Native population, because they find 
the notes of one circle difficult of cashing in another circle, either by way of remittance, or 
by carrying them while travelling. 

No. 6. — I would propose that each collector's local tre;isury should form the chief 
office of issue, and that the head office of issue at Madras should make thcj necessary supply 
of notes on indent from the treasury officer each month. In short, every thing is to be 
done, as is dune now, by the Superintendent of Stamps at Madras, who supplies stamps to 
each district. 

No. 7.— I would suggest that, whether one universal note for all India, or a separate 
note for each circle or district, be maintained, it must be made current everywhere. The 
people should be in a position to believe that the notes are cashable anywhere in India, and, 
if possible, in all other British territories. The Paper Currency would then only Iwj in the 
confidence and liking of the Natives. Such a plan would naturally prevent them from prcj- 
senting too many notes at the same time to be cashed in any one treasury so as to create 
difficulties. If they know the notes can be cashed in any treasury, they will fearlessly send 
them to any they like, making the interval of time by post advantageous to service and tJic 
convenience to each treasury. 

Nos. 8 and 9. — ^Yes ; 5-rupee notes would have a larger circulation among the Native 
population, as they would suit the convenience of parties making small remittances, which 
are frequent. 


Accountant QcneraVs No, 98, dated 

March 186i. 

TreaBury officcra are r(H]n(‘stod to observe that 
where currency iiotes meet with » ready issne, there 
!b no objection to mich noios Ixuiig cashed on pro- 
sentatiou to a conaidcnihli! extent. I'ltu n^striction 
agititiNi cashing notes an iiitciulcd to prcvi'tit treu- 
Hiiries being drainc<l of lilvcr ; hut thci'e can bo no 
objection to cash I .>itig paiid in exchange for papin*, to 
an extent nearly co' rate with the nito at wdiich 

the »t<K*k of cnn*cncy not s is found to ho diniiiiish- 
ing. If it he found tliui notes arc issued at the rate 
of say 20,000 mi sea a month, it will be perfectly 
right to cash notes up to nearly that amount uioiiilily, 
say 15,000 rupees. 
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No. 10. — ^Yos ; they «iro usod much for remittances. 

No. 11. — It is not always the case. In certain cases, notes are taken from shroffs, &c., 
even on payment of a premium when hooiidees are not to he had. 

No. 12. — Yes ; ilic shroffs, &c., do so when the notes cannot be cashed in the collectors, 
treasuries. 

No. 13. — At the time alluded to (paragraph 3), in this district, when there was a free 
casliing of notes, the hankers, &c., preferred notes to hoondees to avoid extra expense 
and d(?Iay. 

No. I t. — We generally advertised what quantities of silver and notes were available 
for ea«;h month. This naturally acted as a chock against iinforosoen demands, which were 
rare ; if such cases occurred, avo could have recour.se to the adjoining Godavery district, 
navigable canals connecting this witli that di.strict. Moreover, I do not anticipate any such 
contingency to arise, as the merchants and others know that their notes arc equally cashable 
in otlufr districts under my proposed plan. 

No. 15.-— IJp such difficulty ever occurred with us, for I did always, under the instructions 
of th(i collector, imlent for and obtain beforehand a sufficient supply of notes. 

No. 16. — The notes were always most readily supplied to me. 

No. 17. — Tlie Government gold mohur, of 15 rupees value, is priced at 16 rupees. It 
is, however, scarcely in use. 

No. 18. — ^The English sovereigns are priced at Es. 10-5 each. 

No. 19, — ^Thc Australian sovereign is priced at Es. lO-t. 

No. 20. — ^Yes ; the coins bear ahvay.s a higher value in the Mofiissil than in Presidency 
tOAvns, from whicli they are remitted for disposal in tho <listrict. 

No. 21. — Because they arc largely sought after by the agricultural population and rich 
Natives on account of the scarcity of gold. 

No. 22. — Yes ; both for hoarding and circulation, also for making jewels. Merchants 
remit them instead of silver. 

No. 23. — ^With great pleasure they would. 

No. 24. — Both arc liked equally — tho gold coins for purposes above-mentioned, and 
the notes for remittance and district circulation. 

No. 25. — ^Yes; it would assist, in a great measure, In that way too. 

No. 26. — ^Yes ; it Avould do so ccvtaiidy. 

No. 27. — The shroffs, &c., like and desire all the three kinds of currency, v. e., silver, 
gold, and paper. 

No. 28. — Bar gold is in circulation. It is tested commonly here by rubbing it. on tho 
touch-stone kept by goldsmiths. 

No. 2i). — No, not at all. They are purchased for gold for ornaments. 

No. 30.— Bengala, Madras, Hyderabad, Surat, Akbar, Mahomed Sh&yi, Sultan ; an<l 
there are others of the Mogul stamp, tho names of which we do not know. 

No, 31.— They are to be had only at a premium. 

No. 32. — They do not bear an artificial value. They are paid for more silver than what 
is fixed ill the Accountant Generars tables for commutation, because there is a larg(- 
scarcity of English or Australian sovereigns, i. e,, the supply is not equal to the demand. 
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A?fENDIX A. 


" Rules for cashing currency notes'* 


It appearing that, notwitliHtanding the circulars from this office on the subject, many 
collectors arc still in tho habit of allowing their deputies to cash notes to an unlimited extent, 


. • RitIiK 2. — “ Tliat notes are to Iks 

caBhed • • • only to a limited 

(ixtisnt, and for Hinull HuniB, m uu iiceoin- 
modation to i>rivatc pjirties or travelU'rR, 
ut the discretion of IrooBiiry officera.** 


even when they are aware that tho parties presenting them 
are merely using them as a moans of remittance, the under- 
signed has the honor to forward copy of Hole 2* of tho 
Government of India, which ho rccpicsts may bo printed in 


large typo, and hung up in tho office of each dij?bursing officer. 


I have, &c., 

(Signed) H. A. MANGLES, 

Acting Accountant (jcneral. 


Use of currency notes as a medium of remittance in mercantile transactions to be discouraged 

ClllCULAll No. 19. 

Copies forwarded for tho information and guidance of all collectors (except sea customs), 
the Commissioner of Mysore, Resident of Travaucoro, with a request that the orders of tho 
Government of India may i)e kept in view in preparing indents for cniTcncy notes. 


Fort St. George ; \ 
Acct. Genl.\s Office, > 
The Voth August I860. 1 


(Signed) F. LIJSHINGTON, 

Accountant Qenerat. 


From E. It. Lusiiington, Esq., Secretary to (he Government of India^ Financial Department, 
to the Head Commissioner of Paper Currency, — No, 1792, dated Simla, the Bih 
August 1865. 

I am directed to acknowledge tho receipt of your letter No. 23*, dated 27th July, sub- 
mitting, for the orders of Government, an application from Lahore for four lakhs of notes of 
Rs. 500 and 1,000 for the treasuries in the Punjab, and enquiring whether they shouhl be 
• supplied. 

2. In reply, I am desired to refer you to a copy of my letter, No. 1743, dated 4!tli 
instant, addressed to the Accountant General, North-Western Provinces, from which you 
will perceive that it is not the intention of the Government of India to supply notes to local 
treasuries, which arc obviously intended to serve as remittance for mercantile transactions in 
connection with Calcutta, and not for use in the subordinate circle to which they belong. 
Every facility should be allbrdcHl to promote the latter object, and, of comse, tliero is no 
objection to an exchange of small notes for silver at local treasuries when r(?(iuired by private 
individuals for remittances on account of their own private affairs ; Init tlie Govenimont must 
decline affording any such assistance when re<[uired for the purpose of tnidc or commerce.^ 
One of tho chief objects of the Paper Currency is to promote a free circulation of notes in 
the circles to which they belong, and not to undertake tho remittance business of tho country 
which could only ho cai-ried out to the great dm-angeincnt of the Government funds, and 
with great loss to the merchants and shroffs, who arc in the habit of carrying 011 exchange 
operations as a regular business. 


Ordered, that a copy of the above bo sent to the Governments of Bombay, Jtadras, 
Bengal, North-Western Provinces, and the Punjab ; and the Chief Commissioners, C( iitral 
Provinces and Oudh. 

Ordered also, that a copy of the above be sent to the Accountants General to the Gov- 
ernments of Indict, Bombay, Madras, Bengal, North-Western Provinces and of the Punjab, 
and to the Deputy Accountant General, Central Provinces. 

4 u 
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A8FEKDIX B. 

: 

Proceedings ofUie Madras GovemTnentt Financial Deparlmsnt, dated (he ISth Sept 1865, 

Read tlio following papers 

Frovi Lfeut. Colonel J. Carpendale, r. e., Commissioner of the Issue of Paper 
Currency, to the Hon' RLE A. J. Arbutiinot, Chief Secretary to Oovemment Fort 8t 
Geoi^ge, No, 237, dated tie 2Sth January 1865. 

I have the honor to bring to the notice of Government the following Riiggestions of 
tho Assistant to the Deputy Commissioner of Paper Cun*ency at Calicut, and in which the 
Deputy Commissioner concurs. 

Xai, — ^That, as sanctioned in notification of Government, under date July 29th, 1862, 
henceforth the new currency notes put into circulation at Madras will be received in pay- 
ment of Government dues in all the Government treasuries in this Presidency, so tho notes 
of the three now circles recently formed may be received at all treasuries. By order of Gov- 
ernment of India, No. 3271?, 15th November 1864, the notes are only to be received in pay- 
ment of revenue and of other claims of Government within the circle to which they belong. 
The Deputy Commissioner considei's that few notes of otluji* circles will find tlieir 
way to the treasuries of Calicut for a long time; but an order for their being freely 
received in payment of Government dues will give confidence, jiiid hereafter, should it be 
found to lead to inconvenience, it can be modified or rescinded, in which opinion I fully con- 
cur ; find would observe that paragraph 11 of tho printed ndes for guidfiiicij of the circle 
offices provides for the disposal of notes of other circles as if the arrangciuiont above pro- 
posed had been contemplated. In regard to cashing currency notes at treasuries, tho samh 
officers suggest that treasury officers in Malabar might, with propriety, be (mjoined to case 
Calicut notes freely to tho extent of the surplus C(dleciions which they would have monthly 
to remit to tho huzur treasury, and that, in tlui other districts, comprising the Cfilicut circle, 
tho amount of currency notes to bo cashed might be regulated by the prol)able fimouut of 
remittance from each to Madras or Bombay, tho amounts to bo fillotted period icfilly to such 
tfilooks as may bo iniucipal places of trade, or at which notes arc most likely to bo presonteJ . 
in any iiiiinber ; and that all cfisli remittances from the sevcu*al districts of tho circle to 
Madras or Bombay shouhl, as a nde, be mfulo from the ceiitnii treasury at Calicut, whore 
coin would always be obtainable in exchange for the notes of the circle. 

2. Tlie (jxisting rules r(?garding cashing notes at Government treasuries, are contained in 

No. 98. 22nil Mardi IRC I, Fort St, Qeorge notification, as per nifirgiii, by the Accountant General. 

523, 22rul Mardi 1861. J aware wbotlier this notification refers to 

huzur trefisurics only, or if talook treasuries arc included ; but if it hfis hitterly been 
customary to cash notes of the Madras circh; at talook treasuries, whereby all treasury 
elficers have; become familiar with them, I presumo the objections against the practice in 
Government order, No. 380, of tho 20th May 1862, paragraph 4, no longer exist. 

3. The circidation of notes through tho agency of tho new circle offices is at present 
very limited, being as follows up to tlio 2 1st instiint, or after the offices liad been open three 
weeks 



Nuuibd’ of HOtl'H 111 

Agpjregato 


circulation. 

value. 



Rh. 

Calicut ... 

•»> 66 .«• 

8,060 

Trirhinopoly ••• 

... 145 

17,210 

Vizagapatam 

... 433 ••• 

51,780 
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Atid I quite Agree with the officers at Calicut, that if^ as now suggested, greater facilities for 
cashing the notes are afforded, public confidence will incrcasej and the circulation of the notes 
be greatly extended. 


Referred to the Accountant General for his remarks. 

(Signed) A. J. ARBUTHNOT, 
Chief Secretary, 


The \^th Fehruary 1SG5. 


No. 46. — From F. LusniNaTON, Esq., Accountant General, to the Hon’ule A. J. Arbuth- 
NOT, Chief Secretary to the Gomrnmeid Fort St Georye, — No. 205, dated the 22nd 
Februm^f 1863. 

Rebofuce Department. 

With reference to the letter from the Commissioner of the Issue of Paper Currency, 
No. 287, dated the 2Sth ultimo, forwarded for my remarks, with order of Oovernmont in the 
Financial Department of the 18th instant, I havo the honor to observe that Lieutenant 
Colon(‘l Carpciidale's i)ro[)ositiou that the currency notes of the three new currency circles 
recently established, should be received in payment of Government dues by all Government 
treasuries in this Presidency, without reference to the particular circle to which the notes may 
belong, appears to me altogether unobjectionablo. 

2. — In regard to Lieutenant Colonel Carpendale's second proposition, that greater faci- 
lities should bo grant, ed to the public in the cashing of notes, I beg to annex copy of a letter 
addressed by me to i,he Financial Secretary to the Government of India on the same subject. 
No. 1908, under date the 17th August last My object in making this reference was two- 
fold, nanu'ly, to enable Collectors to remit their surplus balances to the Presidency more 
frequently, and at less cost and risk to Government, by means of currency notes, iiistcati of 
by specie remittances, and thus to concentrate the surplus funds of the entire Presidency as 
much iis possible in the head treasury, and at the same time to afford the public greater 
fiicilities than then existed of converting their notes into cash. It will be obstu'vcd from the 
reply of the Financial Secretary, No. 2266, datotl 5th September 1865, copy of which is iilso 
annexed, that, on the first point, I was informed that the arrangcm(?nt proposed by me, instead 
of economizing the specie, Avould have the contrary effect ; and on the s(?cond, that it was 
“ inconsistent with the first principle of a Paper Currency, which is, that tho arrangements 
“should be so framed as to .secure, absolute, instant, never-failing convertibility.'^ I havebeeu 
unable, after a careful consideration of the Financial Secretary's letter, to perceive upon what 
grounds the arrangement proposed by me >vas considered open to the objections urged against 
it ; but whatever those grounds may be, they will, I conceive, equally apply to the proposition 
now made by the Coimnissionor, and militate against the adoj[)lion of it. 

3. — That the new currency notes will ever obtain q, free circulation, or take the place o 
specie in this Piesidency, unless far greater fixcilitics than now exist are given for their con- 
version, I do not believe. Tliev will, however, be, iis indeed they now are, Uikcn up for the 
purpose of making remittances to the Presidency, and the Govemment will hercaftei; be 
saddled with tlie^cost and risk of making the remittances of private parties to an extent 
which at present they can havo no idea. 
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From F. Lushington, Esq., Accountant General, to the Financial Secretary to the Oov* 
eminent of India, Simla, — No, 1908, dated Fort St, George, the l^th. August 

Eeferring to the instructions of the Government of India, communicated in your letters, 
No. 1.111, (liitHl lull ATjuvli 18C4. nnmhors and dates as per margin, I have tho honor to 
818 , lull June 1864. inquire whether, in those di.stricts in wliich there is always a 
large suiqilus revenue, and wliich cannot be drawn away by means of supply bills, a general 
authority may be granted to the collectors of such districts to cash currency notes within 
the limits of their surplus balances. 


2. — ^The immediate cause of this inquiry, T beg to remark, is an application made to mo 
by tho Agent of the Oriental Bank Corporation that the Collector of Tanjore may be per- 
mitted to cash currency notes issued by their branch bank about to bo opened at 
Negapatam, within certain limits to be fixed by me from time to time, with reference to the 
state of the treasury there. I am not aware of any olijcction to a compliance with the 
request made by the agent, as there would bo no obligation, either expressed or implied, on 
tho part of the collector to cash notes when not perfectly convenient to him to do so, while 
the advantages to Govemment from tho armngement are obvious. The remittances from 
Tanjore in specie arc hotli large and frequent, entailing a very considerable expense, as tho 
treasury there is one which cannot be operated upon to any .appreciable extent by supply 
bills, for which there is a very limited demand. 


FromTA. H. Lushington, FjHQ., Secretary to f//e Gocernmeni of India, Financial Department, to 

the Deputy Auditor and Accountant General^ Madras, — No, 2266, dated Simla, the htk 

September 186*1. 

T am directed to acknowledge the receipt of your letter, dated August 17tli last. No. 
1908, proposing that a general authority should be given to the collectors of districts in 
winch there is always a large sui*phis rcvcnuci, and which cannot be drawn away by means 
of supply bills, to cash currency notes within the limits of their surplus balances, and to 
state in reply as follows. 

2. — There is no portion of tlie cash balances which may not at any time be required 
for the publio service, and no arrangement can, therefore, bo sanctioned whicli would render 
any portion unavailable. 

3. — One main object of the Government note currency Is to economize specie, and the 
Government cannot, therefore, sanction an arrangement which would h.ave a contrary effect 
by rendering it necessary to raaiiitaiii specie in Government treasuries at an amount equal 
to auy possible demand for cashing notes. 

4. — Your remark that " there will be no obligation, either expressed or implied, on the 
“part of tlu5 collector to cash notes wh(jn not perfectly convenient for him to do so,” is 
inconsistent with the first principle of a Paper Currency, which is that the arrangements 
should be so framed as to secure absolute, instant, never-failing convertibility, 

o. — Finally, I am direct od to observe that the necessity for any new arrangement has 
been obviated by tho establishment of the new Trichinopoly circle of issue, in which Tanjore 
is included. 


No, 47 . — Order thereon, \%th September 1865, No, 439. 

The Governor in Council directs that the currency notes of the three new currency 
circles lately established be received in payment of Government dues by all Government 
treasuries in this Presidency, without reference to the pmiiicular circle to which the notes 
may belong. 
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2.-— their letter of the 4th July last year, this Government urged upon the Govern- 
ment of India the expediency of directing that currency notes sliould bo cashed in all the 
district treasuries to the full extent of the funds aviiilable. His Excellency in Council 
will agom address the Supreme Government on the subject. 


APPENDIX C. 


y \< 


Memorandum to he enchsed with the Deputy CoUeclor^e feplies to the (juerm of the Currency 

Commimon, 

Notes were much sought after by mercliants in the Mofussil as a means of remitting 
small sums from one part of the country to another, and, as such, the circulation was iiicn'jising 
rapidly. The financial authorities at Miidras deemed that such was not a legitimate or 
proper manner in which notes should bo employed, and issued such orders to the treasury 
officers on the subject as practically to put a stop to the circulation of notes in up-country 
stations and towns away from the head (piarter circles of issue; 


.>V 



V. 



Treasury officers are forbidden to cash any notes received as remittances from elsewhere, 
and when tuiked for notes to be issued arc directed to satisfy .themselves tliat they are not 
required for purposes of rcimittance, and if so re(|uircd, to refuse the issue. 

Practically, in the smaller townsh and throughout the country, tliis has stopped the eir- 
culation, the distrust sliowri by Government has re-acted on the public, and notes can only 
bo cashed in tlie bazai's at a heavy discount. 

To obviate this, without exposing the local treasuries to the risk of being denuded of 
cash, it would only appear necessary that a portion of the cash balance always lying idh^ 
in every district and in many talook treasuries should be declared available for currency 
purposes. The sura for cjich treasury might b(^ published on the 1st of every month, and 
should that sum bo exliaustod by a run against the cash without corresponding payments for 
notes being received, cash might then be relused till, on the 1st of the following month, a 
fresh sum was made available. 


The fact of a sum of Rs, 30,000 or 40,000 being available in the district treasury, and 
Rs. 10,000 or 15,000 in the principal talook treasuries, would inspire confidence in the notes, 
and they would then, in all probability, jjass as such in the market as coin. 

The limit set upon cash available for exchange would, at tlie same time, prevent any 
risk to the treasury. 

That Ibis plan would efficiently float a large currency is not to be expected ; but it 
would be a vast convenii'iieo to the public, and would float a consideralilo .nmount of paper, 
la places whore the limited accommodation thus offered was found insufficient, it is not 
unreasonable to suppose that branch banks might spring up. 


From the Assistant Commksioiier in charge of the Treasury ^ Kokaty — dated ^ird March 1866. 

No. 1. — The circulation of currency notes in this tlistriet is veiy Iiniii.cd. They arc 
received and paid away at their full value in commercial transactions, but are not exchanged 
for cash at par. 

No. 2.— No answer rccpiircd. 

No. 3.— All notes are cashed, and vice versdy that arc brought by any one to the troa- 
sury, provided that no doubt exists regarding the note or notess^ 

No. 4.— Yes, in every respect. 

No. 6. — ^No." 

No. 6.— No answer required, 


4l 
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No. 7.— I would prefer the plan of having one universal note for all India, convertible 
at the Presidency towns and at certain specified treasuries, and that the facilities which now 
exist for cfishing a limited number of notes at each treasury should continue. 

No. 8. — ^No, I do not think a note of tho value of Rs. 5 would have a largo circulation. 

No. 9. — No answer required. 

No. 10. — Not much, hooudees are generally preferred. 

No. IT. — As a rule, discount is taken. 

No. 12.— No. 

No. 1 3. — At one time shroffs used to remit money by notes, but the practice appears 
to have fallen off lately, and 1 am of opinion that hoondees are preferred. 

No. 14}. — No answer required. 

No. 15.— No. 

No. 16. — ^No answer required. 

No. 17. — Not known here. 

No. 18.— Its. 10. 

No. 19. — There are none. 

No. 20.— A greater value in Presidency town.s. 

No. 21. — On acermnt of the demand being gi*eater and tho coin more circulated. 

No. 22.— rolerably. 

No. 23.— The gn^atcr portion of the Native community would prefer a Gold Currcjicy : 
the plan would be well received. 

No. 24. — Yes, most decidedly. 

No. 25. — No, the cuiToiicy notes \vould not he much songlit for by Natives, all their 
transactions would ho with gold, llie ijitroductioii of a gold coinage would help the estal> 
lishrnent of a Papc'r Currency, in so much tliat it would assist outlying treasuries in ensuring 
the convci*tibility of the note. 

No. 26.— No answer required. 

No. 27. — Silver, gold, and paper. 

No. 28.— No, if at all, to a very small extent. 

No. 29. — ^Very little. 

No. 30. — Miiksooddoc lladdeo of lls. 19, called in this part of the Punjab “Kuldar;” 
Jcyporo; Boodkee fthero arc two kindsj; Rai Sicca, called “Bcttee Tillae. The Tillae'is 
preferred. 

No. 31. — No, there is a small discount. 

No. 32. — It does not matter. 


From the Deputy Collector of Kidladgce,— dated the 23r(Z March 1866. 

In acknowledging the receipt of your Circular of the 16th ultimo, I have tho honor to 
reply to the several queries therein put, in the order in which they are proposed, as follows. 

No. 1.— Govonimcnt currency notes are not readily received and paid .away by the 
Native community in the Mofussil at their full value in private monetary transaotions, because 
tlicy are too ignorant and stupid to appreciate the advantage of a Paper Currency, or to place 
faith in such promises to pay. It is only an unusually intelligent person, or ouo who has 
had the advantage of intercourse or dealings with the merchants and sowcars of Bombay, and 
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who knows tho ready convertibility of tlio notas, that buys such notes prcsentcMl by strangers 
happening to possess them and needing cash in lieu thereof, at rates of discount ranging 
from a quarter of a nipec to three quarters of a rupee on a lO-rupee note. 

No, 2. — For the reason above set forth, the notes arc not known to bo exchanged for 
silver, and vice versa, in this part of tlio country. In tlie more enlightened towns in tlui 
imniediato neighbourhood, or within etisy access of Bombay, the notes are discounted by 
Bowcars and others at tho rates at >vliieh hoondecs are discounted. 

No. 3. — ^No facilities arc afforded hy officers in charge of Covi‘rnment treasuries for 
the exchange of currency notes for silver, and silver for notes, beyond that presented by 
there being such notes in tho treasuries where iliey can bo Innl to any amount asked for, Imt 
where, agreeably to tlie notification of the Government of India, No. t.S of 1802, dated 
19th March 1862, no note exceeding the value of Rs. oO is recenved from people tendering 
them for encashment, because of the express desire of Gov(?rnm(mt restricting tlujir encash- 
ment “to a limited extent, and for small sums, as an accommodation to private part ii‘s or 
“ travellers,” and not to the extent that “ might interfere with the legitimate operation of private 
“ enterprise.” 

No. 4. — Under these circumstances, it is all Imt imposslhlo to give increased facilities for 
such an exchange, since tliero can be no demand in the Mofussil for such nrdi's, while;, on the 
contrary, there would he an enormous d(;mand for silver in exchange; for such iioti.'S, Avere the 
restriction above referred to removed, and m(;rchants and sowcars allow(‘d to present tho 
notes at the treasuries to bo cashed. Note circulation is dcicrmitiod by the amount of trade 
going on and the quantity of payments that arc being made. If, tlierefore, an artificial 
restriction Avero put on that circulation, it would cause an increased circulation of some sub- 
stituted kind of promise to pay, and, conversely, an artificial stimulus will cause a diminished 
circulation of other forms of promise to pay, such as bills of exchange or lioondees, clie(pu?s, 
book credits, &c. If it is the object of Govermiient, then, to aflbrd the greatest possible 
facilitms for tin; circulation of currency notes, and so teach tho people to appreciate this 
mode of economising their capital and increasing their wealth and prospcjrity, this restriction 
should bo removed ; and the offieers in charge of troasurios in the mofussil, Avhere Bombay 
merchants compete witli tin; Mofussil ones in the purcliasc; of stajdo articles for export, be 
alloAVcd to use tlieir discretion in reetjiving such notes in exchange for cash to Avhatever extent 
they deem compatible with tho limits imposed by the requirements and cxigenei(\s of the public 
service, that may bo tendered by tlieso traders as avcII as by private parties. It may bo 
alleged tliat this arrangement is calciilate<l prejudicially to affect the interests of the Native 
hankers or soAvears and of tho joint stock corporations for banking purposes, Avliich have 
their branches in the Mofussil. Tliis tendency I own it has, but thou it has the conn t(;r\^ai ling 
advantage of affording facilities to trade and commerce. Should it further bo objected that 
it would bo transcending the legitimate function of Government by legislative intciTcroncc 
to disturb the natural course of Vmsincss, and to impart an adventitious stiiiiiiliis to ojie kind 
of enterprise at tho expense of another, the reply is tliat to establish a State Taper Currency 
is to exceed tlie proper sphere and duties of Government, AvliicJi consists sini])ly in llie proper 
administration of justice, and involves as its coiTollary tlic maintenance of tho righlsof citi- 
zens and the enforcement of contracts expressed on “credit documents of all seals, hoondecs, 
cheques, bank notes, &c. But the carrying out of the free trade principle to all its conse- 
quences, involving, as it must, the abolition of all State agencies and institutions \\n' afford- 
ing facilities of maun(;rs of communication and intercourse, for the education and enlighten- 
ment of the masses, for tho nmelioratiou of tluur conditiim, and for the Iboiisaiul ami one 
inodes of effecting India’s rcgenei’ation which could in^tbe aecomplisbed if she Avere lett to 
her own unaided exertions ; tlie carrying out of this principle is, I repeat, ha])pily and wisely 
foregone by tho British Government in India under the full conviction that its introduction 
would be too premature, though tho principle itself is r-ccognised as sound in England and 
America. Being child-likc in intellect, and accustomed to rely on a truly paternal govern- 
ment for the provision of the means of their physical, moral, and intellectual development, 
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the mass of the Natives require to have everything done for them. To enable them to gee 
the immense advantcage wliich a Paper Currency possesses over a metallic one, such unusual 
facilities ought, therefore, to be alFordod to the merchants of the Presidency and other chief 
towns, who alont) are alive to such advantages, and whoso example the rest of the community 
arc likely to follow, when they actually witness the pecuniary benefit accruing from the saving 
offecteil in the cost of carriage of silver and gold from tho Presidency town to the interior, 
or in the discounting of hoondoes, to thoso who receive metallic money in exchange for paper 
money from tlio Mofussil treasuries. Byc-and-bye, when the people get thoroughly indoc- 
trinated with free trade principles, they will outgrow the need of such an artificial stimulus 
which miglit then bo witlulrawn with advantage to all parties. But unless Government 
talv(^ the stops above indicated, they will, in spite of reason, oo«»TioTny, and convenience, place 
no faith in the superior efficacy of Paper Currency, and no confidence in any such promises 
to pay, though never so sincerely offered.* GovermiKiTit might not only leave it optional 
udth the ryots to pay their duos in the currency or metallic notes indiscriminately, but give 
preference to this modo of receiving the payments. In like manner, its servants* pay might 
be disbursed partly in tho ono and partly in the other doncuuination of money. 

Nos. 5, 6, and 7 . — Considoratioiis of convenience, (jconorny, and reason alike dictato 
that there should be but ono universal note for all India, to bo convortiblo not only at the 
Presidency towns and at certain specified treasuries, 'but at all the Mofussil sudder station 
treasuries throughout India, just as there should be but one metal lie coin, one weiglit, ono 
measure, iVc. A separate note for each circle is inconvertible within another circle, and so 
far detracts from its utility, inasmuch as it causes inconvenience to parties travelling from 
one circle to tho other, just as English or Australian sovereigns arc useless to travellers in 
India. For tho same reason, the multiplication of circles canne t add to tho facilities for tho 
conversion of these circles’ notes, but would rather liarnpor it, inasmuch as it would circum- 
scribe the area within which they can admit of being converted ; wlicrcas ono universal note 
for all India can be taken or forwarded whenever tho traveller or merchant chooses to. do so, 
ill full confidence of its being exchanged for silver or gold (whichever be the legal tender), and 
so must facilitate commercial transactions and promote private convenience. 

No. 8.— Should the Govornment contemplate paying the anny, police, and otlier poorly 
remunerated servants partly in metallic and partly in papijr money, as suggested m 
paragraph 4, then a note of the value of Ils. 5 would be preferable to that of Bs. iO in 
value, and that measure will bo tho means of immensely facilitating the circulation of 
Paper Currency ; inasimich as these servants, springing, as tlioy do, from the mass of tlie 
pcoph', and having tlieir feelings, thoughts, projiidiccs, likes and dislikes in common, 
when impressed wdlli the conviction that the one kind of money is as easily conveitiblo into 
tho other kind without urulergoing any deterioration, will easily succood in impregnating 
tho multitudes wafli the same conviction. That tho foimer arc susceptible of being so 
convinced can admit of very little, if any, doubt. Otherwise, a 10-rupoc note is, to my 
mind, (juito as sorviceabhj to all intents and imrposes as a S-nipeo note, for, if tlie latter 
conduces more to convenience than the former, it stands to reason that a 10-rupeo note 
should bo more useful than a 5-riipeo note. 

No. 9.— Only under tho circumstances above indicated would the 5-rupcc note have 
an appreciably larger circulation tlian notes of a greater value. 

No. 10. — *rhe notes arc seldom, if ever, used by tho shroffs and Natives for purposes of 
remittance, both Iwcauso of their being unacquainted with their superior utility, and because 

* A collateral advantn^c atitttidin^ the increased facilitiua afibrded to inen>Jiuiiifl, &c„ will be tb^^ saving effected 
to Government in the way of cost of convejaneo of treasure from the Mofussil treasuries iu the Ib't'dldcucj; towns, 
and the military stations whei’C their surplus is required to meet the enormous expenditure involved in the payment 
of troops, Ae. Instead of this treasure, currency notes thus received from the traders might be forwarded to such 
station, nnd the ];iaynieut made in that shape to the army, the police, &c., os well ob In metolUo currency. 
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of the risk incident to their transmission, with which those are impressed who know their 
value. At ail events, in this part of the country, 1 have not known them availing themselves 
of the advantages which the notes possess. 

No 11. — As no shroff or bjinker would receive tlie notes here, it follows that they 
would not cash them even at a discount. But the sliroffs of otlujr larger towns in immediate 
communication with Bombay do exact discount in cashing notes. 

No. 12. — The same remarks apply to thisjis to question No. 11. 

No. 13. — The shroffs and Native bankers do not prefer notes to hoondecs for purpose of 
remittance, for the reason set forth in answer to question 10. 

No. 14. — From the observations made in answers to questions 3 and 4, it will have been 
perceived that our silver reserve cannot run low at all, by reason of tliere being no currency 
notes presented for cash, when it is known tliat no silver woiiKl be exchanged for them at 
our treasuries. 

Nos. 15 and 16. — For the same reason, no occa.sioii has arisen for our treasury to be 
unable to meet tlie public demand and our itulonts to be uricoinplioJ with. Nor has there 
ever been any occasion for reasons being assigned for the refusal to comply with our inihmts. 
Should the plan proposed by me be adopt<‘d, we should have to make regular indents for 
their supply, as we periodically do for the supply of all viirieties of stamp papers, and such 
occasions would be likely to arise, in which case we should have to aj)ply (in tlie event ol’ 
there beiug but one circle and one universal note for all India) to the nearest treasury first, 
and failing that to the presidemey town. 

Nos. 17 18 and 19. — ^No gold mohurs are ever known to be brought for sale in the 
bazar in our neighbourhood. If, on rare occasions, they are imported, they are at a tritte 
over their intrinsic value, say from lialf an anna to annas. 

No. 20. — If ever ofi’orod for sale and voluntarily purcliased, I should think they would 
bear a lower value rather than a higher one in our bazars than in the Presidency towns. 

21. — Because of their being comparatively unknown to the ignorant people of the 
Mofussil, tliough the sliroffs Ikto allege that they do some times realize a profit from 1 anna 
to 4 annas. 

No. 22. — The people arc fon<l of hoarding gold, but not for the purpose of circulating it. 

No. 23. — There is no r(‘ason why the Natives should nr)t like a (iold Currency, especially 
as they uscil before to have something like it under tlieir own Rajalis ; and it would bear 
inscriptions, shape and form similar, though not the same, to the silver coin in daily use. 

No. 2 K — For the same reason, 1 think gold coins arc likely to find more favor in their 
eyes than notes of like value. 

No. 25. — I tliink a Gold Currency would help the establishment of a Paper Currency 
for tlic reasons mentioned in the circular under reply. 

No. 26. — It would, 1 should, think. 

No. 27. — They prefer silver and gold, but not Paper Currency. The reason alleged for 
the non-preference of Paper Currtuicv is that it has a tendency to destroy other credit trans- 
actions, and especially hoondees, by which the hankers and shrotls pnifit laigcly in the cotton 
season. That dealers in other commodities should object to Paper Currency arises solely 
from their non-appreciation of its vrdue, and from their being imposed upon by the plausible 
reasonings and fallacious arguments of the former interested parties. 

No. 28. — Bar gold does cireiilnte in our neighbourhood. As to how they ascertain and 
ensure its purity, the shroffs and ileaKus therein allege that generally they roly on its genu- 
ineness and purity, and very seldom, if ever, take the trouble of testing the same. But on 
rare occasions, ^they cut a slice off the bar, subject it to the heat of the furnace, or bore a 
hole through one side of it, and thus ascertain its purity or otherwise. 

4 R 
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No. 29.— Native gold mohurs are not at all used now-a-ilays as a means of cun*ency 
in our neighbourhood. 

No. 30. — The names of the gold mohurs are as follows 


Chowkonco 

Akburee. 

Punch Melee. 

Soortee. 

Navey Aukaree or Kristnaria Hoan. 
Jooney Akarcc. 

Dharwadee Hoan. 


Mahomed Shaee, 
Ram Sekee. 
Kurkmuttee Hoan. 
Gujputtee. 
Sooltcanee. 
Gooleewur Hoan. 


Nos. 31 and 32.— If brought for sale, they arc purchased not for circulation, but for 
t lie purpose of making onuimcnta or for retention as curiosities, and then they puss for 
intrinsic value, and do not bear any artificial value according to their respective denomina- 
tions or as proceeding from certain Native States. At least this is the answer which the 
.sowcars and shroffs give. But I feci persuaded that those of Goozerat and the Deccan, if 
consulted, would give a diffcrcjit answer. 


From the Collector of Kulladgee^ — dated the March 1860. 

With reference to your Circular of IGtli ultimo, I have tlie honor to forward the following 
replies to the questions therein asked. 

No. 1.— Government currency notes are not readily received and paid away by the Native 
community at their full value in private monctaiy transactions ; in fact, notes are, to the be.Nt 
of my knowledge, very little std among them. 

No. 2. — Notes are so very little used that I am not able to give the average rat(' at 
which they are discounted, nor do 1 believe that they are ever discounted in the bazars in 
this district. • 

No. 3.— At the treasury, silver is given for notes, and notes fur silver, to persons on 
account of their own private afiixirs and for small sums only, and not for the acconimodation 
of merchants or traders in their commercial transactions. 

No. 4.— The restriction at present should be removed, and notes of any amount allowed 
to be cashed. 

Nos. 5, 6 and 7.— T regret that, being unacquainted with the currency question, T am 
unable to answer tliese questions. 

No. 8. — The traders whom I liave consulted are opposed to a 5-rupee note. 

No. 9.— I do not think tliat a 5-rupcc note would have a greater currency than one of 
a higher value. 

No. 10.— Notes do not appear to bo used by shroffs and Native bankers for purposes of 
remittances. In fact, they seem to know little or nothing about notes. 

No. 11.— Notes do not appear to be ever offered for encashment, but 1 imagine tljat, if 
they did cash the notes, they would exact a discount. 

No. 12. — No. 

No. 13.— No. 

No. 14. — There is not much chance of our silver reserve running very low, as we cash 
very few notes indeed, and only those of small amount. Were the reserve to r\in very lew, 
1 should apply for assistance to the nearest collectorate, whose sudder station is about 70 miles 
from this by road, and to which there is no telegraph. 
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No. 15.— No. 

No. 16.-*No. 

No. 17.-“The Government gold mohur does not appear to be known in the bazar. 

No. 18.— Not much known ; when sold, it appears to be for making into omamentB 
It is sold a little over the intrinsic value, up to 4 annas premium. 

No. 19.— The Australian sovereign is not known here. 

Nos. 20 and 21,— As these gold coins arc not used for trade but for omameiits, T am not 
able to state whether they bear a higher value in the Mofussil than in the Presidency towns, 
but some of tho shroffs say that they do make a profit by their sale. 

N. 22. — The people are fond of gold for hoarding, but not for circulation. 

No, 23.— The Natives would like a Gold Currency, 

No. 24. — They would prefer gold coins of Rs, 15, 10, and 5 to notes of like value. 

Nos. 25 and 2C . — 1 regret I cannot answer these two questions. 

No. 27. — They prefer a Oohl and Silver Currency, but object to Paper, as the last-iiamoti 
would injure their trade in hoondccs. 

No. 28.— Bar gold does circulate in this neighbourhood. The dealers rely on its purity, 
and very sehhmi test its genuineness ; when they test its purity, they cut a slice off the l.ai 
or bore a hole on one side of it, and put it into tho fire. 

No. 29. — No, not at all. 

No. 30.— There arc five sorts, viz,, Chowkonee, Akbaroc, Pimchmellee, Soortee, and. 
Ramaluiikcc. 

No. 31. — They are purchased for ornaments and are not used in trade. Tliey an^ suld 
acconling to llic value of the gold at the market rate. 

No. 32. — They do not bear any artificial value according to their respective denomina- 
tions, or as proceeding from certain Native Stjites. 


From the OlTiciallnff Deputy Collector in charge of the Treasury^ Kuviaoiiy — flaled the Ith 

March ISfiG. 

With reference to your Circular, dated IGth February I have the honor to re]»ly 

as follows. 

No. 1.— No. 

No. 2. — ^The roa.son of depreciation is, that cash is not given at Govonimont treasuries 
for notes to any but travellers. As a rule, the rate of discount varies from one to two per cent. 

No. 3. — None whatever; only travellers get cash in conformity with the order of the 
Accountant Gencn-al, North-Western Provinces. • 

No. 4. — I consider insufficient. I would suggest that notes he exchanged at treasuries, 
as far as the state thereof will allow. 

No. 5,— I do not consider the arrangement of circles good, and, I imagine, were it done 
away with, and one issue of notes for the whole country adopted, it would answer fiir better. 

No. 6.— I can sec no advantage as likely to occur from the establishment of offices of 
sub-issue. 

No. 7. One universal note is far preferable, but should be available every where. 

No. 8.— A note of 5 rupees would be advantageous for the reason that small amounts 
could be far more easily despatched than at present. 

No. 9.— Probably it would. 
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No. 10.— Very little, because there is always difficulty in getting the value of lost notes. 
No. 11. — Invariably. 

No. 12. — Yes, some do, especially those who have agents at Calcutta and at other places 
of issue. 

No. 13.— No. 

No. 11.. — No facilities whatever; nearest railway, Allygurh, and by road from Bareilly 
or Moradsibad. 

No. 15.— No. 

No. 17.— Rs. 15 to Rs. 15-8. 

No. 18. — ^Not in circulation here any extent, but the treasury can cash them at 10 
rupees. The bazar value is from Rs. 9-8 to Rs. 9-12. 

No. 19. — ^Not in circulation here. 

No. 20.— No. 

No. 22. — For hoarding, very much ; for circulation, not. 

No. 23.— No. 

No. 21'. — T think they would. 

No. 25. — I st‘e no reason why a Gold Currency should in any way alfect Paper Currency. 
No. 26.— Probably (to a certain extent). 

No. 27. — believe the Natives prefer the Company's rupee to any other currency. 

No. 28.— No. 

No. 29.— Very little. 

No. 30. — Mahomed Shahee, Jeyporce, Nanuk Shahee, &c. 

No. 31.— No. 

No. 32. — According to the purity and weight of gold. 


From fhe Officiating Deputy Commisdoner of Knrnanly — dated the ird April 1S66. 

I have the honor to forward herewith answers to the questions received with your Circular, 
dated 16th February 1866. 

No. 1.— No. 

No. 2. — Tlicy are depreciated on account of their being legal tender only wdthin the circle 
of issue, and as they can only be caslunl under certain restrictions in the district treasuries. 
The average rate at which they arc discounted is 2 per cent. 

No. 3. — In accordance \vith ilie Accountant GeneraPs instructions, notes are issued in 
exchange for silver to all applicants, and notes are cashed for the convenience of bond fide tnivel- 
lors, but under no other circumstances. 

No. 4. — There is not sufficient fiicility for cashing notes. An arrangement that would 
.admit of currency notes being cashed for the convenience of the public in general would be 
the most bencfi(aal. 

No. 5. — No. Tlic present arrangement of circles causes inconvenience to the public, and 
causes the above depreciation in the value of the notes. 

No. 6, — Of the pmy)Osals, the 2nd is preferable, and more calculated to gain the 
confidence of the people, as noU^s of any circle w^ould Ihj more generally cashed. 

No. 7. — An universal note for all India, to be convertible on demand at the Presidency 
towns and at all Mofussil treasuries (in the latter as far as circumstances would admit of) 
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would meet with the confidence of the entire community, for the notes would then he. identical 
in value with what they profess to represent ; any measures short of an approach to the above 
will probably foil in this essential particular. 

No. 8.— I would propose a note of 5 ru])ees^ value. It is not asked for by the tradin.£r 
community at present, as they charge very hi;^h disLoiiiii on hcwndecs of low value which 
would be supjdauted *l)y the notes ; these notes, however, would be of i^fix'at benefit and 
convenience to the poorer classes. 

No. 9. — 1 am of opinion that a 5-rupce note would have f^rcatcr circulation than notes 
of higher value, as it would come into circulation among the mass <.»r the jxiojJe. 

No. 10. — The Native hankers here state that they do not use the notes much for pur- 
poses of remittfinee ; hut considering tlie demand which exists for notes of high value, I do not 
implicitly miy on their statement, hut believe that notes are frecpiently used for rcnnittanccs. 

No. 11. — Invariably. 

No. 12. — They do, when the rates of discount rise siifliciently high to induce them to do 
so; in fact, at all times it is believed that this practice more or less exists. 

No. 13. — The prof(*renco is given with reference to the rate of discount: wlicni the rates of 
discount on hoondees are low, they are prefenvd to notes, us there is risk in the transmissifui 
of the latter. 

No. 14*. — This treasury is never sliort of funds for cashing notes under the ])rescnt 
restrictions. The llelhi Treasury, to which there is communication by the grand trunk road, is 
the treasury on whi(?h wo are directed to draw, should this treasury require a 8«l>ply of casli. 

No. 15. — Such was the cas(» in the first instance, and at jircsent the demand Ibr notes at 
the treasury has cxc(?cded the supply received on indent. 

No. 10. — On the occasion of our receiving a sii])])ly shoH of indent, I was informed that 
there was a limited number of notes only received at Lahore for distrihutioii to the treasuries 
of the Punjab. 

No. 17.— Ils. M.-11.. 

No. IS.— Rs. 10-2. 

No. 19.— Its. 10-2. 

No. 2t). — 1 believe they do. 

No. 21. — They are not generally current, and allowance is made for carriage and risk 
between Calcutta and the Mofussil. 

No, 22. — The people arc fond of hoarding gold; hut it is not much circulated at present. 

No. 23. — Undoubtedly. 

No. 21. — The gold coins arc likely to ho j)rercrretl to notes; very greatly so while the 
system of currency circles exists. 

No. 25. — It is beHevi*d that gold 'would aid the Pai)er Currency in the manner stated. 

No. 2(5. — To some extent, it is iM'lievod, this would he the case. 

No. 27.~In the present form of its admin islnilion, the dealers do not like the Paj)or 
Currency; they would like the addition of a Gold to the Silver Currency. 

No. 2S. — Bar gold is not circulated in this district. 

No. 29. — ^To a very limited (*xtcnt. 

No. 30. — Jcypore, Mahomed Shaliee, KiJdars, straiglit and oblique milled. 

No. ;3i, — They aix* not usually sold according to their intrinsic value, hut at the market 
curmnt rate. 

No. 32,— They hear an artifielal value according to the respective denominations of the 
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From the Deputy Collector in charge of the Treasury , Kurnootr^oted 1th April 1B6G. 

As requested in your Circular of the 16th of Februiiry, I have the honor to forward my 
rejdics to the queries therein contained. 

No. 1. — The notes are generally received and paid away readily, and on particular oecasions 
at discount or ju’cmiiim with rofereiiee to the exigencies of the transactiQU. 

No. ‘ii.— The discount or premium varies from il annus to its. 2 per cent, with reference 
to the peculiar nature of the transaction of each individiuil. 

No. 6. — Arrangements have aln?ady Imm made Ibr enabling travellers and others engagal 
in trade to obtain readily notes for silver, or silver for notes, both from the huzur and talook 
treasuries through the several ofticers in charge thci*cof. 

No. 4. — ^Thc arrangements made, as shown in the jireeeding paragraph, an? sullicient, but 
to increase the exchangt? of currency notes, the thing required is to allow merchants U) obtain 
them readily. 

No. 5. — The present arrangement does not seem to rctpiirc any modilication, as it is well 
adapted for increasing the issue of notes to Natives. 

No. (i. — ^No further arraiigtmient is necessary tlian wliat has been stated in tlic preceding 
reply. 

No. 7. — The issue of an universal note in the Prcsidcn(*y towns and also in some other 
towns would be well adapted to prevent frauds. 

No. 8.— This is nec(?ssarily re<juirod to on.able the individuals to make smjiller n*miltai»*<'y 
and to ex(?hang(? for cash when rc4|uired. 

No. 9. — Yes. 

No. 10. — Sh rolls and merchants are habitually making remittances by notes. 

No. 1 1. — Discount is(?xacted according to the nature of the transaction. 

No. 12. — Fide the above reidy. 

No. l;.h — Notes are preferred to hooiidees. 

N<». 14. — No aid from other treasuries is rcquiivd, ;is ])ayinents for notes are made alh-r 
u sullicient fund is reserved to meet the local expenditun* for the district. 

No. I.J.— Indents for notes were always complied with, and notes issued ini rne<lia tel v to 
the ])cople. 

No. 1(5. — File the preceding reply. 

No. 17. — GoverniiKuit gold mohurs are not in use hi this district. 

No, 18. — 1he value of an Kuglisli sovereign is lls. 10-G 

No. 10. — The value of .an Australian sfivereign is lls. 10-4. 

Nos. 20 and 21. — These coins are seldom in use in this district. 

No. 22. — Yes. 

N.o 28.— Yes. 

No. 2't. — (jold coins and notes tif the description alluded to are e([ually hekl in estimation. 

No. 25. — (h»ld CuiTency will enable tradei’s and otlici*s to carry on easily their mercan- 
tile dealings, as is the case with the Pa|)cr Currency. 

No. 26. — Gold Currency will assist the trtaisurics in i‘xchangiiig the notes and also t(»r 
its security. 

No. 27. — People are fond of liaving in use these three kinds of (Mirreney. 

No. 28. — Biir gold is very mucli cin'idatcd, its purity is ascertained l)y testing iis fineness. 

No. 29. — Yes, but the circulation is not great. 
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No. 30.— -Grold mohurs arc aa follows 

Mitta Pagodas valued at 

Sovereigns , „ .... ••• 

Half do. „ 

Dollars 

No. 31, — They are purchased as 0 (*casion requires. 


Rs. A. 

i 4 eaeh. 
10 4 „ 

5 ^ 


No. 33. — Gold coins are not generally purchased according to their intrinsic value, ])ut on 
emergent occasions arc exchanged at discount or premium. 


Prom (ho Deputy Collector^ KurrucheOy — dated the \2th March 1 SfiC. 

I have the. honor to acknowledge the receipt of your C’ireular dated IGth ultimo, and to 
furnish the Ibllowing replies to t he (piostious theivin containetl. 

Nos. 1 and 2. — Government currency notes are, it is helicved, readily received and paitl 
away by the Native; community at their full value in private monetary transactions. 

No. 3. — At Kurracliee, there being an olfiec of issue (Sind having a circle oi‘ its own), 
Ihe exirhangc of curreney notes for silver, and silver for notes, takes j)lai‘i? in the oflice of 
Issue. At the treasury, currency notes ar(», of course, received in paynic'iil rif demarnls, and 
issued ae<?ording to the reciuirements of persons liaving demands on thc^ treasury. The pn*sent 
facilities I consider sunicicnt. 

No. 5. — I consider the ])rcsent arrangement of circles, with a se])arate note for each eirch»^ 
sulRcient to j)romote the reception of a Paper Curren(?y by the Native po])iilation, and would 
retain it. 

No. 6. — 111 Sind there are three chief treasuries, including Kurraehee, where, as above 
stated, th(?rc is an ollice of issuer but. I >vould establish offices of sub-issue at TTyderabad and 
Sliikarpore, where notes should be convertible on demand as at the otfic'e of issm; at KiiiTacln;e. 

N(». 7. — One universal note for all India ma.y be ]nvl’erable, but not unless it be converti- 
ble at any treasury. Siadi a plan would facilitate tin; trade of many districts in India, where 
no banking facilities exist; but I am <»r opinion that, if wc bad one nnivei*.sal note c«)riverlible 
at any treasury, the financial arrangements of Government would be disturbed. 

No. 8. — 1 woubl not ])roy)ose a note *)f loss value than 10 rupees. 

No. 0. — I am of o])inioii that .j-ruyiee notes would not have a larger currency than notes 
of a greater value. 

No. 10. — Notes are, it is believed, used by shrofls and Native bankers for purpose <>f remil- 
taiice; a great drawba^fk, however, being risk ol* loss in transit. 

No. 11. — It is not the praetiiv of sbrolls and Native liankers to exact discount in all cases 
of easliing notes, except the money market be tight, when as inueb as one ]M‘r eent. is charged. 

No. 12. — The practice ivierred to docs not, I am informed, jnvvail at Kiirracbcc. 

No, 13. — Sbrotfs and Native bankers, in tnmsaetions with lloinbay, yircfer note.s to boon- 
dees for ])ur]>(»si‘ ol' nmiittanee when hoondivs are at a premium. A drawbaerk Iutc also 
occurs in the risk attending loss by accident or theft, when the nobs would be entirely lost In 
the remitter. 

11. — ^'riiere being a spc(*ial offi(;e of issue at Kurraehee, the eoutingency referriHl to 
would not. occur. 

Nos. 15 and 16. — The difficnlty refeiTwI to lias not occurred hero. 

No. 17.— The average value of the Government gold mohur is Rs. 15. 
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No. IS. — ^The average value of the English sovereign at Kurrachee is from Rs. 10 to 
Rs. 104. 

No. 19. — The average value of llie Australian sovereign is the same. 

Nos. 20 ami 31. — These coins generally hear a higher value in Mofussil bazars than in 
the Presidency towns, l)e<‘ause they generally have to be im])orte(l from the Presidency towns, 
ami (lur cost of im])ort necessitates a premium of four to six annas each. 

No. 23. — The people are fond of gold for purposes of hoarding and (fireulation. 

No. 2.‘1. — A Gold (hirreney would, I am informed, be liked by the Niitives. 

No. 21'. — Gold coins of 15 and 10 ru])ecs would find more favor \nth the Natives than 
notes ot like value. A 5-ru]H*e gold coin would, I am sure, not bo considered a convenience. 

No. 25. — A Gold CuiToney would help the ostablisliinont of Pa])er CiUTeney, were gold 
made a legal tender in exchange for notes of above a c'ertain value. 

No. 20. — r bsivi* reason to believe that, a Gold Currency would assist the outlying 
treasuries in ensuring the convertibility of the note. 

No. 27. — With large shrodsand dealers, the Paper Currency is popular, and from enquiries 
made, I learn that they wouhl ])refer silver, gold and ])aper. 

No. 2S. — Par gold circulates occasionally at Kurracliee, and its purity, I understand, is 
tested by goldsmiths. 

No. 29. — ^Native gold mohurs are seldom used by Natives of this lunghbourhood as means 
of currency. 

No. »10. — 'fhe names of the gold mohurs arc, — Soetaramull, value Rs. 18 ; Akbiir- 
shah Noor, Us. IS; Mahomed Shahi, Us. 16; Usru(rce,Us. 21 ; Tilla IShokharee, Rs. 16. 

Nos. 61 and 63. — These coins bear au nrilficial value, which rises or falls according to 
demand. 


From the JJepvft/ Comnikitionn, Paper Currency^ 
Lahore,— dated the 19// March 1866. 

Tn the throe cnit lying pergunnahs of the 
Lahore district, only one note has been paid 
ill for revenue due. Few of the agricultural 
and rural populalicni has ever simui a note. 


* But. this depends a good deal on tlic state 
of the money market. 

t And in small towns where there is only 
one slirotr. 


Prom the Amdani Commimover, Lahore , — 
dated the 13// March 1S66. 

No. 1. — The currency notes are readily 
received ami paid away by the Native iiialii.- 
jiins, in their private 1 ransaetions, in large 
t«»wni.s and cities ; but tlu\v are not known 
aiiKUigst the rural )>()pulat ion.* The rate at 
wliich they arc discounted depends (Mitirely 
on the money market, and the difliculty ex])e. 
rienced in easliing them at a distance from the 
head office. 

No. 2. — T consider the chief reason of 
their depreciation in value is owing to their 
not being received and cashed at the district, 
treasiiric^s, except to a limited extent for 
travellers only. They are generally dis- 
eoniited at one* per cent. 1 have been in- 
formed that, at isolated stations,t the Natives 
reluctantly receive them unless at a higher 
discount. 


• Tins wttH ttsfortained by the Deputy Oi^nmiKsionor I't’ 
.l.uh()re, llif S(>tilt‘Tnent Officer, and also !»}■ iiiyseli', vu 
visltinff the priiiciiuil villager ia the dlBlrlct. 
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No. 3.— Note.s arc readily ^ven out at No. 3. — No facilities are offered. They arc 
treasuries for silver; but notes are received not received and cashed at the treasuries 
in the treasuries only in payment of Govern- except for travellers, 
ment demands and from loiiA fide travellers 
in exchange for silver. 

No. 4. — It should be left. discix'tio;ial vviih No. 1. — I would emj»ower officers in charge 
treasury onicors to cash iu)U»s or not according of treasuries to cash notes to the extent of 
to the amount of silver in the treasury. The their ability, anti this woulil meet the rt^quire- 
rule ought not to be prohibitory as at pre- mculs of the peojde for all onlinary traiisac- 
sent. lions. 

Nos. 5, G, and 7. — I prtffer the system of No. 5. — I hardly think we can improve loi 
having one note for the whole of the Bengal the present systi^m of circles, with a stqiaratc 
Presidency, conveiliblc at Calcutta and certain note for each c.ircle. 1 would, tlicivfbrc, r<‘- 
s])eeified treasuritis alisolutely, and convertible tain it. 

elsewhere at the discretion of treasury ofllccrs. No. G. — I would not increase the u umber of 
Except inahajuns, no other classes of Natives circles (still retaining a. si'paratc note fVir ca<‘li 
understand the system of circles, or why notcjs circh^). I would estLiblish oGices of sub-issue 
once issued should not bci (airrcnt just like at the chief local treasuries within each cir- 
rupecs. Only yesterday I was asktnl by a very clc, where the notes should be cashed on 
inUdligeiit and well educated Bajah to explain demand. 

why notes of the Allahabad circle, which be No. 7. — I would not have *>nc universal note 
had in liis possession, could not be cashed here, for all India, and would discontinue the j)ay- 
ITc could not be brought to see the justice ment of notes of other circles at the head otiicc 
of the system. So long as notes of Mofiissil at Calcutta. The reason for my givingpre- 
<*irclos arc convertible in Calcutta, the notes fcrencc to the present arrangement of cin les, 
will be largely used by niahajuns. Whether and the circtdatioii of nf)tcs r(*stricted to those 
there be one circle, or s(‘veral eindos of which circles, is, because tlie circulation would l>e- 
the notes shall be convertible in Calcutta, the come more real, and ni(.‘et tlicj rcqiiin'incnts «»r 
niahajuns will use them largely Ibr remittance, the pco]>lc for all ordinary transactions, and 
But with one note for the Presidency, the would not be used as at presemt for larg«* n*- 
Papor CuiTcncy will Ije more readily accepted mittances by mahajiuis. To make llic ciir- 
by the general |M>pulatioii than if there be rciicy popular and bcnelicial to the pcfiplc, t]u‘ 
several circles. To make the circulation real notes should be readily convertible into coin, 
under a system of having several eindes, the which they an* not at present. If one uni 
noU*s of Mofussil circles should not be couverli- vcrsal note wore introduced for all India and 
ble in Calcutta. made payable on demand at certain circles, 

the currency would be usc<l cbicily by large 
banking firms for purpose of remittances, and 
would not meet the re(|uirenionfs of Ilje bulk 
of the p**'^plo, and at any lime might em- 
barrass the (lovmiinient hy largo demands for 
coin when they arc least prepared to mt‘ct it. 

No. S. — Certainly. Few of the ordiiitiry No. S. — I would certainly introduce a not** 
village transactions, at least ill this part of the of 5 rui>ocs, as it would circulate lar Iwttcr 
country, ever amount to Its. 10. The sta- amongst, the poor (dass^*s and rural population, 
tistics of litigation here show that the majo- whose transfictions an? g{?norally for small 
rity of money transactions here arc for very sums, 
small sums. 

No. 9.— Yes. No. 9. — I think it would lutve a large cir- 

culation, for reasons above stated, amcmg the 
village community. 

4 M 



No. 10 . — Yery largely. 


( 


No. 11. — Yos. 


No. 12.-.Yes. 

No. 13. — It do])euds on the stale of the 
money market. Other thin^ being equal, 
notes are preferred. 

No. 14. — ^No necessity for application to 
any other department or treasury is likely to 
arise, as only seven laklis of the silver received 
in exchange for notes have IxHjn invested ; the 
balance is all in the currency office treasniy 
in bard cash. But if the reserve were to run 
low, the Lahore, Uinritsnr, Montgomery, and 
Moollan treasuries would be applied to. 


No. 20.— I am not prepared to say. 


No. 22.— Very much so. 

No. 23. — ^Thcy would prefer a Gold to a 
Paper Currency, i. <?., the ixipulaiion generally 
would ; the mahajuns would prefer Paper Cur- 
rency, if they have to choose between paper 
and gold. 

Nos. 24 to 32. — I concur in all these an- 
swers. 
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No. 10. — ^They are largely used for remit- 
lances by shroffs and bankers. 

No. 11. — ^They generally do exact a discount 
from strangers and their debtors, but not with 
transa(;tions among those with whom they 
have dealings on an (K^uality. 

No. 12. — Yes; certainly they do. 

No. 13. — lliey generally prefer them to 
hoondees, when hoondees are at a premium. 

No. 14.— Tlie facilities offered arc for ob- 
taining coin, first from the Lahore treasury, 
and afterwards from Umritsur and Mooltan, 
to which places there is communication by rail. 


Nos. 15 and 16.— A reply to these questions 
would come best from treasury officers. 

No. 17.— Ils. 15. 

No. 18.— Rs. 10-3. 

No. 19.- Rs. 10-3-6. 

No. 20. — Certainly, a higher value is placed 
ou them in the Mofiissil bazars. 

No. 21. — Because there is a greater abun- 
dance ill the Presidency towns, and a scarcity 
in the Mofussil bazars. 

No. 22. — ^Thcy arc voiy fond of gold, both 
for hoarding and circulating. 

No. 23. — They are very partial to a Gold 
Currency. I am sure the Paper Currency 
would become more popular, if gold becomes 
a legal lender, as they cannot understand why 
the State prefers paper to the precious metal. 

No. 2 1*. — They are certainly. 

No. 25. — It would, no doubt, help the Paper 
Currency and make it liked, when Natives find 
that paper as well us gold has one uniform 
value and easily exchanged. 

No. 26. — 1 am sure it would. 

No. 27. — The opinion of large shroffs and 
mahajuns is certainly in favor of gfdd, silver 
and paper. 

No. 28. — Both bar and sheet gold is pro- 
curable in large quantities in neighbour- 
hood. Its purity is ascertained by rubbing it 
on a stone called imtawiee. 
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No. 29. — ^They are largely and commonly 
used. 

No. 30. — ^The following arc generally in 
eireulation : — 

Rs. A. Bs. A. Rs. A. 

Jcypore,old andnew, 14 8 15 6 1/5 10 

Furrufkabad ... 19 10 

Shah Allum ... 18 0tx)20 0 

Mohomed Shah ... 15 8 

Boodkec... ... 4 13 to 5 0 

It is impossible to enumerate all those whi(.*h 
are procurable. Some of the rare ones I ob- 
tained^ w'ore the following: — ^Tootjlaek, Shah 
Jehan Ghazoc, Akbar, Allumgheor, Timour 
Shah^ Soul tan Mahomed^ Mnolraj and Seikh 
coins. 

No. 31. — They pass for more than their 
intrinsic value. 

No. 32. — The old and new ones have an 
artificial value. 


From Ike Extra AmHanl Commimoner in charge of the Treasury^ Lahore y-^dated the 20(h 

March 18(56. 

I have the honor to forward the following replies to the several queries in your Circular 
regarding Pajx*r and (/old Currencies. 

No. 1. — As a rule, currency notes arc rci cived and p.iid away by the Native community 
at their full value in ])rivate monetary transactions. 

No. 3. — In .all the ireasurltjs in the Punjab, currency notes arc received in payment of 
(iovernment demand. Silver is not paid out to parties in exchange of notes, excc])ting to bond 
Jide travellers. Parties rotjuiring notes in exchange of silver paid in arc iinmcdiatiily ac(K)in- 
modated. 

No. 4. — No ; I would suggest the establishing of several offices of sub-issue at principal 
stations on the great line of communication. 

Nos. 5, 6, and 7. — T consider the present arr.ingement of circles, with a separate note for 
each circle, and the ojiening out of more offices of sub-issue at the principal stations in 
each province, would promote the reception by the Native community of a Paper Currency, 
Paper Currency being quite foreign to Native ideas, the Natives would have more assurance in 
the convertibility of the paper, when aware that a number of oflicos or t reasuries would cash 
notes on demand. The Native shrolfs and large dealers arc justified, I think, in discounting 
notes of the different circles at a rate fixed according to the state of the money market, at 
places where the notes are not convertible on demand at the Government treasuries. In the 
Punjab, I would suggest the following treasuries be allowed to cash cun-cncy notes of the 
Lahore circle on demand— Iff/, Peshawur; Znd, Rawul Pindee; ^rd, Jullundur; 4/^, MooU 
tan; Hooshyarporej 6^^, Loodhiana; 7M, Umballah ; and %th^ Delhi. This, no doubt, 
would be unpopular with a tsection of the Native community, the shrolfs, who profit by the 
very limited number of places where notes are made payable on demand. 
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No. 8.— Yes; this would be of great convenience to the mass of the Native popnlation. 

No. 9.— Not, if a gold coin of the same value is introduced. The S-rupee note would 
then only l)e of use for small remittances, as ]H)sta^o stumps ui'e now. 

No. 10. — Yes. 

No. 11. — Quite the practice. 

No. 12. — They take every opportunity to do so. At Lahore, the notes of the Lahore 
circle arc payable at the office of issue, and if owinj^ to a holiday, the holder of a note cannot 
•)btsun silver in exchange, the Native shrolfs cash it at a discount : the rate being small, not 
more than 2 anmis per cent. If the notes, however, bedong to other circles, a higher rate oi’ 
discount is charged. 

No. 13.— Tliis quite depends on the state? of the money market. 

No. 11-. — The n'ply to this shouhl projHjrly come from the currency office. 

No. 15. — No difficulty has as yet been experienced : the head office of issue being next 
door to the treasiny 

No. 17.— Rs. 15. 

No. IS.— Rs. 10-2. 

No. 10.— Rs. 10-1. 

No. 20. — Yes. 

No. 21. — Tiie quanfity of gold being greater in the Presidency town fhan in the Mofnssil 
towns, gold coins arc at present at a premium, and aT»y (piaiitity could bo absorbed in the 
Pimjab. 

No. 22.— Yes. 

No. 23.— Yes. 

No. 21.— Yt?s. 

No. 25. — Yes. 

No. 20. — Certainly. 

No. 27. — The shroffs would certainly prefer all three, — gold, silver, and ])aper. 

No. 28. — It docs i;0 a certain extent. The shroffs have means of testing the quality nf 
gold. The common way is by rubbing the gold on a jxdished piece of bhutk stone oblainaMc 
in the salt range : tliis is rubbed with a hand nail previously. The process shows the cpialil} 
as judgcnl by the hue of* the metal. 

No. 29.— Yes. 

No. 80. — The following are gokl mohurs chiefly used as currency : — 


^ . 

• 

Hs. 

A. 

Fnniickabiulee, valued at ... 

... 

. 19 

10 

Jeypure, new ... 


15 

ff 

Ditto, old ... 


. 15 

10 

Mahomed Shah, old 


15 

8 

Ditto, now 

... • < 

15 

4 


Besides the above, the English and Australian sovereigns are much used when there has been a 
quantity received from Calcutta. Russian five-rouble pieces, valued at lls. 8-7, and BokharcM? 
coins, old and new, at the values of Rs. (J-1 and R.s‘. 0-5, are brought in largely by the Kafila 
of Cabool merchanfs in the beginning of the winter. Belgian dollars find their way in qiian- 
titie.s from (>alcutta. Thc?Rc are chictiy used for ornaments or are molteil down. There has 
been for several years a great diwand for gold in ilie territories of the Maharajah of Cashmere, 
who, it is believed, buys up quantilies periodically for pur|K)se of hoarding. 
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No. 81.— Owing to the scarcity of gold, the coins do not pass for intrinsic value. 

No. 32. — ^They bear an artificial value as proceeding from certain Native States. There 
are certain gold coins, such as the Ahkaiec,^^ highly prized owing to their age, and they are 
very scarce and arc used chiefly for ornaments. 


From the Dcjmty Commissioner, Lohardugga, — dated the 1th March 1866. 

No. 1.— No. 

No. 2.— The shroffs In the bazars charge discount both when cashing and receiving notes ; 
but the rate varies according to the demand, from one to five per cent., and they are able to 
charge this, I suppose, owing to there being so very few notes in circulation. 

No. 3. — Every facility is given, tliat is to say, currency notes are always changed when 
they are presented, or when required in exeliange for silver they are given. 

No. 4.— Quite sufiicient, provided the treasury is kept su 2 )plicd \vith a sufficient number 
of notes. 

No. 6.— No. 

Nos. 6 and 7. — It appears to me that one note for all India, convertible at all Government 
treasuries, would be the jilan best calculated to secure the confidence and liking of the Natives ; 
they do not understand the system of cirdes and having separate notes for diflerent circles. 

No. 8.— Yes, because it would affonl great facilities in transmitting small sums, and the 
note would, 1 think, have a large currency. 

No. 9.«-.Yes, 

No. 10. — ^Not here, owing to there being no great trade. 

No. 11. — Yes, as a rule. 

No. 12.— -No, not as far as I can ascertain. 

No. If3.— They generally jirefer the notes to Native hoondees, but I think they would use 
notes much more than they do, if the notes bore their numbers in the vcniaciilar as well in 
English. 

No. 14. — There are not a sufficient number of notes In circulation here to cause the silver 
reserve to run very low ; but if it was ever to rim very low, and the matter was very urgent, 
ai>plication for reinforcing it would be made to the Hazaroebaugh or Maunblioom Treasuiy— 
intimation being at the same time given to the Accountixnt Gcn(»ral. 

No. 15.— Yes. 

No. 16. — ^The Collector of llcorbhoom was directed to supply me with notes, but he 
intimated that he was unable to do so j intimation was hereupon given of this to the Accountant 
General, but no supi)ly was affoi’dcd. 

No. 17.— There arc no Government gold mohurs in the bazars in this neighbourhood. 

No. 18.— Tliere are none. 

No. 19.— There are none. 

No. 20. — ^I cannot say. 

No. 22. — ^Not for circulation, and not particularly for hoarding, unless the gold is very 
good gold. 

No. 23.— No, not here. 

No. 24. — No, they would prefer notes, because they think that the gold coins would bo 
made of the same gold as the English sovereign. 

Nos. 25 and 26. — There never having been here hardly any Paper Currency, I am not in 
a podtion to afford any reliable information upon these questions. 

4 N 
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No. 27.<— Silver and pa]X)r as It is. 

No. 28.— No. 

No. 29.— Not much used, a very little. 

Ni>. 20. — Shah Alum Badshah^ Akbur Shah. 

No. 81. — No. 

N<i. 32.— Tlicy bear an artificial value, the Shah Alum Badshah mohur being preferred. 


Ftow^ the Amstani Commissioner in charge of the Loodianah Treasury^ — dated the i%th 

February 1806. 

1 have the honor to ann(?x replies to questions contained in your Circidar of 16th current, 
relative to the working of Aet XIX of 1S61. 

No. 1. — Natives do not readily reecjivc and pay away at their full value Government 
currency notes in private monetary transactions. 

No. 2.— Government currency notes are not received by the lower and more ignorant 
(flasses, because they boar no intrinsic value ; arc very liable to loss and destruction j and, above 
all, are not easily convertible into cash, except at a discount. The latter reason for notes not 
being readily received and paid away also applies to the better classes of Natives. The average! 
rate at which notes of otlier circles are discounted varies fmm half to five per cent, according 
to the value of the note; the lower the denomination of note, the higher the amount ol‘ 
d iscount. 

No. 3. — ^Notes of this circle are always given in exchange for cash (see-circular No. 2022, 
IVoiii Secretary to Govemmont of India, Financial Department, dated 29th September 1805). 
Notts of this eirc‘le and other circles are only cashed, as laid down in circular No. 1565, &c. 

No. 4. — Under the ])rcsent system, yes. 

No. 6.— No, 

No. G. — No. 

No. 7.— In ray opinion, the pi’crerable plan is to have one universal note for all India con- 
vertible at the Presidency towns, and at least one treasury in each division. By this plan, all 
the advantages of the present system, and that referred to in question 6, would l)o ensured. 
The profits reetjived by shrolfs and others IVom cashing the notes of other circles, and even of 
this, would be reduced to somclhiiig nominal. Further, I think, with a few restrictions on the 
converiing of notes into cash (sudi as restricting cashing of notes above a certain amount, say 
Its. 50, to a few of the first class trciisiiries), notes of small amount might be made 
convertible at every treasury. This would ensure notes being used entirely as a circulating 
medium. Of course such a plan would not find favor in the eyes of Native bankci*s and 
money changers. 

No. 8. — ^N'o. 

No. 9. — Five-rupee notes might have a move rapid circulation than notes of a greater 
value amongst Europeans, but not amongst Natives. They woidd only be used for paying small 
bills and for remittances under Rs. 10, but there arc many arguments against their introduction. 

No. 10. — Yes, to a great extent for the purposes of remittances to the head quarters of 
circles, otherwise not. 

No, 11.— Yes, invariably. 

No. 12.— Most certainly. Within the last twelve months, when remittances on. Calcutta 
were required and supply bills were not issued from this office, notes were at a premium of half 
rupee [mr cent. 

No. 13. — Yes, for the purpose of rcmittaucc to head quai-ters of circles only. 
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No. 14.— Our facilities by rail ‘ or road arc sufficiently known. After sanction, our cash 
balanco would probably bo reinforced from tlic Delhi Treasury. 

No. 15.— -During 1865, this treasuiy was unable to moot the demand for notes of tlie 
higher denominations, e, Rs. 500 and lls. 1,000, on two several occasions. 

No. 16.— No reason was assigned ; but the non-compliance with the indent was, of course, 
for the same reason as that shown in circular No. above refori-cd to. 

No. 17. — Government gold mohur = Rs. 15. 

No. 18.— Exchange value of the English sovereign is always above Rs. 10-1. At present 
it is about lls. 10-4. 

No. 19.— ^The Australian sovereign is three or four pics above the English sovereign 
in value. 

Nos. 20 and 21.— Most certainly, the above-named coins have a higher value in Moiiissil 
bazars than in the Presidency towns; the reason is simple: the influx of gold from China, 
&c., to Calcutta, &c., is very great ; the up-country demand being also great, and tho means 
of supjdy (except through Presidency towns) being nil. As there is no gold held in reserve 
in Moiiissil treasuries, it follows that the fuilher from the source of supply, the higher is the 
value of the coin. 

No. 22. — ^^People arc fond of gold for the purposes of hoarding and circulation, Ijccausc 
it contains gi-eat value in little bulk, &c. 

No. 23.— Most decidedly. 

No. 2 1.— Yes. 

No. 25. — When people become accustomed to them, it certainly would. 

No. 2 (i,— Most certainly. 

No, 27. — Silver, gold, and j)aper. 

No. 28. — Bar gold is a marketable article, but docs not circulate as money. Natives, of 
course, have tests for its purity as wc have at home. 

No. 29. — Nalivegold moliurs have a fair circulation, hut not a large one. Natives, in 
general, would as readily receive a Native gold mohur, e. y., a Jeypore one, as they would a 
Queen’s coin. 

No. 30. — Jopyore= 16 rupees; Rajshahee=l 5 rupees; Kiddar= 20 rupees, and others. 

Nos. f31 and 32. — ^They pass only for their intrinsic value. 


livm the Bxira Assistant Commissioner in charge of Treasury^ LnehioWf^alci the 2G/A 

Fclruary 1866. 

In submitting the accompanying replies to the questions appended to your Circular of 16th 
instant, regarding the Government currency notes, I beg to observe that, from the enquiries 
I have made, and fi'om ray own jKJi’sonal exjwricnee, I feel convinced that the. Paper Currency 
will never bo appreciated so long as the present restrictions, in the way of their conversion, 
continue to exist. 

But a Gold Currency, with similar restrictions, would not even acquire the circulation 
obtained by the notes. Tlic value of tho coin woidd greatly fluctnatii and never rise to par value 
in the market, unless the Ooveniment treasuries readily received it, not only in payment of 
tho Government dues, but also on account of deposit, security, &e. 

1 am of opinion, judging from the character and habits of the Natives, the mode and 
nature of their tmnsiictions, and the state of commerce in the Mofussil, that tho present is not 
the time for introducing a Gold Cnrreuey. 

It would involve the State in a heavy cx 2 )eudituTC without any propoilionatc advantages. 

While the Paper Currency, though rather incompTehcnsiblc to tho ignorant classes at 
present, urould, as soon as the present restrictions arc withdrawn, acquire considerable popularity. 
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I do not think wo can l)cttcr promote the circulation than by providing every treasury 
and tehsll with a stock of notes to meet the public requirements^ and sufficient cash at the 
head quarters of eveiy division to be able to exchange them on demand. 

Tliis arrangement would soon impart confidence to the Native mind, and raise the credit 
of the British Government, and the apprehension of a run on the treasuries, beyond their 
capabilities to resist, would hardly exist. 

No. 1.— No. 

No. Because they arc not cashed at the Government treasuries. The notes of the 
Allahabad circle ai*e negotiated in the market at a discount of 8 annas per cent., and those 
of Calcutta at 1 rupee 8 annas ; but the rate of the latter is regulated by the current rate of 
exchange. 

No. 3.— Notes arc usually given to the public on application, provided they are not 
required to be used Ibr remiltauces to Calcutta, and they arc exchanged for travellers to a 
limited extent. They are also received in payment of the land revenue, or other Govenment 
demand. 

No. 4. — ^They arc not sufficient. I would restrict only in small districts the acceptance 
of the notes towards the paviiKait of the land revenue, and their conversion for the conveni- 
ence of travellers; but at large stations, I would suggest their being cashed for all parties and 
to any extent. 

No. 5. — No, the arraiigcmciit of circles will not promote the circulation of notes. They 
ought to bo a legal tender everywhere and rcadily convertible. 

No. 6. — ^Tlic plan of having notes for se[iarato circles and convertible only at the main 
office is iiiconveui(Mit, and they will never be popular while the present arrangement Lists. 

No. 7.— Yes, I think one universal note for all India would bo convenient and popular, 
provided the notes are retulil y convertible at certain sjieciiied treasuries. 1 would suggest that 
the head quarter station of every division be fixed for their conversion on demand. When it 
is known that cash can readily be obtained, the notes will acipiirc speedy and extensive popu- 
larily, and I do not at all apprehend any very great drain on the central treasuries, as confidericje 
will certainly be established and the paper will obtain free circulation. By and by, when the 
railway extends, some of the central treasuries may be closed without impeding the circulation 
or damaging the popularity of tlic currency. 

No. 8. — If the existing arrangement continiu^s, there is not the slightest necessity for five- 
rupee notes, as the circulation will not thereby be promoted in the least. In ease, however, 
the suggestions al)ove made of coii version at the divisional stations be adopted, then five-rupee 
notes would be a great ci)nvenieuce to the public. 

No. — Yes, if they can be converted at head quarters of any division, not otherwise. 

No. 10.— No, some? times they are used for remittances to Allahabad or Calcutta, provided 
the cxcdiange is favorable. 

No. 11.— Yes. 

No. 13. — This is not the [)ractice (though it is occasionally done), as notes are not always 
procurable ; but the bankers are willing to procure them at a discount in order to send them 
for encashment. 

No. 13.— Yes, especially for remittance to the head quarters of circles, as they are gainers 
by using them. 

No. 14. — Notes, as stated above, are cashed only to a limited extent for the convenience 
of travellers, and they arc not extensively used by landholders and others paying the Govern- 
ment dues; hence the contingency noticed has never occurred in this district. In case such 
should occur, the Accountant General, North-Western Provinces, would be informed of it, and 
on him would devolve the dufy of arranging for replenishing the treasury. 

No. 15.— No. 
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No. 16. — Indents are promptly complied with by the Accountant Gcnei’al. 

No. 17.— Us. 15. 

No. 18.— lls. 10-2. 

No. 19.— Rs. 10-1. 

No. 20.— Yes, hut veiy trifling^— about one or half anna. Much depends upon the state 
of the money market. 

No. 21. — Uecausc they are not very plentiful in the ^rofussil, and are procured for 
(yalcutta. 

No. 22. — No, hut sovereigns and gold mohurs am used for remittances when the market 
is favorable. 

No. 23. — Yes, if it is made a legal tender ; hut they would prefer the Paper Currency, 
provided it obtains fme circulation and ready conversion. 

No. 2 k — No, because they have a chance of recovering their notes if lost, while the same 
chance does not exist in the ease of coins. 

No. 25. — ^No, neither a Paper nor Gold Currency would find favor in the eyes of the 
Natives, so long as there is any restriction put on them in their conversion at the Government 
treasuries, 

Nt». 26. — N), a Gold Currency Is not emntial to the rccpnrcmenls of the country In 
addition to a Paper Currency. 

No. 27. — They arc of opinion it would he very convenient, and promote eommereial pursuits 
il* gold, silviT, and })aper were all introduced; but no advantage will a(rcriic if any restrictions 
in their cjonversion arc imposed. 

N<i. 28. — It is not much used. Its purity is t(*sted hy means of a stone called hmoivke, 
wliieh is rulihed against the har, causing it to display its real color, which is the distinguishing 
mark. 

No. 29. — No, but they are much used for personal ornaments. 

Avernf'o value. 

ju A. r. 

No. 30. — Mueliee Sliahcc ... ... ... ... 15 1 6 

Pootlee Slialiee ... ... ... ... 15 1 0 

Puree Shaliee ... ... ... ... 15 1 0 

Jeyporec, old ... ... ... ... 16 1 0 

Slier Sliabee ... ... ... IS 2 0 

Sbuinshair Sliaheo ... ... ... ... 15 0 6 

iMoorshedabadcc ... ... ... ... 19 5 0 

Jeyporcc, new ... ••• ... ••• 15 I t 0 

No. 31. — Yes, but they fluctuate according to the market value of gold (varying from 
4 to 8 annas) . 

No. 32.-NO. 

From the Officer in charge of the Treasnry, Lulluij)ore,^^dated the 1th March 1866. 

In reply to your Circular dated the ICth ultimo, forwanling a list of queries regarding 
the Paper Currency, I have the honor, aft(»r communication with the most respcctahlo shroffs 
and bankers of this district, to reply as follows. 

Nos. 1 and 2.— Government currency notes are taken readily enough hy the Native 
community, but in their private transactions, ihey always charge a discount of 4 or 8 annas. 

4 0 
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Noa. 3 and 4.^At this treasury, notes of the largfer amounts are iii request, and are 
readily taken. Silver is also readily given in exchange for notes, subject to the restrictions 
laid down in ciieulur No. P of 1864-65, dated l^tb June 1864« 

Nos. 5, 6, and 7.— I do not think the present arrangement of circles, with a separate note 
for each circle, calculated to promote the reception of a Paper Currency ; for this reason, tliat 
payment of a note of another circle is much discouraged at treasuncs, and, ns a general rule, 
is generally refused, thus putting the holder to cousiderablc inconvenience, I think that the 
plan of having one universal note for all India is the best, but with a modification of the rule 
regarding (fonvertibility into cash at only the Presideney towns, and certain sjiecifled trea- 
suries, for the Natives finding that they could only get cosh for their notes at certain treasuries 
and the seveml Presidency towns, would not care to take notes which entailed on them the 
iuconvcni(*nce and trouble of cither sending or taking them to a particmlar treasury. I would 
suggest that there sliould be one universal note for all India, convertible into cash at any 
Government treasury in the empire. 

Nos. 8 and 9.— I do not think that there would be any demand at all for notes of the 
value of Rs. 5. The Natives do not like the notc»s of small value. At this treasury, the sale 
of notes of Rs. 10 has been comparatively veiy small. 

No. 10.— A great deal; the large notes, such as Rs, 600 and Hs, 1,000, are in great 
demand hy bankers for purposes of romittaneo. 

No. 11.— Invariably they charge discount on cashing notes. 

No. 13,— The practice does not obtain in this district at present, 

No. 13. — Tliey invariably take notes, except in the event of having to make a remiltanee 
to a Native State, 

No, 14.— Should such a result take place, I should apply, with the permission of the 
Accountant General, North-Western Provinces, for a supply of silver to the Jhansio Treasur}\ 
Tliere is no rail here, nor any bullock train j the money would be brought here in common 
Country carts over a fair road. 

Nos. 15 and 16. — Tlicrc has never been such a demand for Paper Currency which the 
treasury could not meet, 

No. 17.— About Rs. 14-8, 

No. 18. — About Rs. 9-8, 

No. 19.— The coiu is unknown in this district. 

Nos. 30 and 31.— I should think that their value was higher in the Presidency towns 
than in the Mofussil bazars, owing to the more rapid and caiy circulation in the former 
compared with the latter, 

No. 33.— I do not think that, in this district, much gold is hoarded, for the obvious 
reason that comparatively little is m circulation, 

No. 23,-1 certainly think so, 

No. 24.— Natives would prefer notes to gold coins of the above vdue j but I think there 
is no doubt but that the one supplementing the other would he greatly appreciated by Natives, 

No. 27— Shroffs, &c., appreciate fhe Paper Currency, affording, os it docs, great Ihoilities 
in their monetary transactions; they would cert^y prefer a Silver, Gold, and Ifeper Cuiwncy, 

No. 28.— Not nmoh ; the small quantify tiiat is brought here comes from the direction of 
Bombay, and is marked with a No. " 100 this is considbied the pniest kind of gold. 
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No. &9.«-Not much nowj there used to be a g;ood deal. 


— J« 5 ’pore (old), value 

Ps. 

16 or 16.4 

Jeypore (new), 

II 

16 

Jeyporc Tchree, ... ... , 

II 

14 

Delhi Soortce, ... 

II 

16 

Delhi Mahomed Shahi, 

II 

16 

Delhi Fuehmel, ... ... , 

,1 

16 

Delhi Bliajahaiiee, 

II 

16-S 

(Mostly used for making ornaments), 



Ajmere, value ... 

Rs. 

ir.-u 

Kotuh, ... 

II 

J5.S 

Kochawun, 

II 

15 

Dijrungur, 

II 

15 

l’<K>tlic, ... 

If 

5 and 5-4 

!M ultra (Mimucc Ram Sliahi), 

II 

11-8 


Nos. 31 and 32. — Tlic value of the mohiira flueiiialos coiisider 4 l) 1 y ; but the Jcypore 
mohurs arc proUy steady in the i)ri<?cs above mentioned, 


From iJie Dqmty Collector in charge of the Treasury, ilaihtra^-^Aaleil ^Uh March 1866, 

As desired in your Circular of tho IGtU ultimo, I have the honor to euclosc herein 
replies to the <pierios annexed hereto. 

Nos, 1 and 2. — Yes, no discotint. 

No. 3.— Currency notes are j^iven in exchange for money, and money for notes, for 
small sums as an accommodation to private parties and travellers, and notes are also issued so 
far as it can be ascertained that they arc for circulation within the district and tho circle to 
which the ilistrict a])pcrlaius, but not for purposes of remittances for mcrcantilo transactions. 
The practice is followed according to the iustructioiis of the Accountant ( lenoral, who remarks 
that wholesale issue of the notes fur mercantile remittances necessarily swells silver in the 
local treasuries, which lias to be conveyed to the Presidency at a considerable expense to 
Government. 

No. 4. — ^Thc facilities afforded are not sufficient. 1 am of opinion that notes should bo 
unrestrictedly issued for all purposes, and cashed too in the same manner. But it has, at the 
same time, to bo feared by so doing that merchants in the provinces, specially in this district, 
will buy up large quantity of notes and send them to their agents at the Presidency towns 
in order to obtain goods, &c„ in which thoy deal, and if money for all those notes were 
demanded, the silver reserve in the Presidency banks might run very low. If, therefore, 
the free issue of notes were to be ordered, suitable arrangements will have to be made that 
the banks always retain a large quantity of silver. 

Nos. 6, 6, and Y.-^Tlio amngement of circles does not seem well calculated to promote 
a wide circulation of Paper Currency. There may be one universal note for all India cash- 
able at all district treasuries. By having different circles, the notes of one circle aro 
considered as uncashablc in another circle, which is a great bar for the free circulation of 
notes throughout the country. 

No. 8, — ^Yes, because notes of that value will be greatly required for the use of private 
parties and travellers. It is most convonient to havo such notes for payment of small sums 
in various transaction^. 

No. 9.— ^They will havo a tolerably large currency, if not larger, than notes of a greater 
value. 
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No. 10. — ^Not now, because notes are not freely issued. If issued, they will be so used* 

No. 11.— No. 

No. 12.— No. 

No. 13.— Yes, decidedly, because p.ayniont is sure and is made on demand, and no 
stamp fee or discount .as in hooiidecs w incun-ed. 

i.^ 'Phe district of Trichiiiopoly is about 85 miles with good road ; wo have rail 

from Tricliinopoly to Tanjoro, au adjoining important district. 

Nos. 15 and 16. — The Accountfint Oenerars instructions referred to in answer No. 3 
detorrod the trca.sury oflllccr from indenting for a large quantity of notes, though the demand 
for them by the uierchaiits was great. 

No. 17. — ^Thc (rovornment gold mohurs are scarce in this district; their value chiefly 
depcmls upon the value of sovereigns. Thc^y may be said to fluctuate from Rs. 15J to 15 J. 

No. 18.— Tlie average value of the English sovereigns is Rs. lOj, because tlic proportion 
of alloy in these is not so much as in Australian sovereigns. 

No. 19.— Rs. lOj. 

Nos. 20 and 21.— Some times so, since we do not get a large import of them as in 
Mutlras. 

No. 22.— \"es. 

No. 23. — ^Yes, if in addition to silver. 

No. 21. — No, localise they arc not its convenient and safe as notes for remittances .and 
for caiTving. 

No. 25.— Y’os. 

No. 26. — ^Probably it would. 

No. 27. — They like silver, gold, and paper. 

No. 28.— No. 

Nos. 29, 30, 31, and 32,— No. 

From the Officiating Bejmfg Conmmioncr, Maunhhoorn, — dated the 2Sth February 1 866. 

With reference to your recent Circular, I hav<». the honor to forwanl categorical replies to 
\our questions. As I have only two or three days* exp(?rience of this district, I have 
occasionally, under two or throe tpiestioiis, made a note or two with reference lo iiiy reciait 
Qiiy— liazareebaiigh — where 1 coiihl not with reference to this one. 

Nos. 1 and 2. — A di.scount of 8 annas or 10 per cent, is charged in the Ijazar upon not(?s. 
The reason of the depreciation is, that there is not such absolute faith placed in paper as in 
silver, and that some trouble must necessarily occur in the exchange. 

No. 3. — 1 find that, in this trea.snry, the exchange is permitted ujwn application to the 
officer in charge; the full value is given in oxchaiigo. 

No. 1. ^Thosc facilities arc sufficient as flu* as they allow persons to got value for notes 

when they want; but as there cannot but be some troublo in effecting the exchange, and as it 
is not perfectly certain that tlie officer in charge will grant it (for the cash balance may be so 
.small as to render it unadvisable), there cannot but be dcprecijition in the value. Personally, 
I do not approve of these applications, but think that while there is cash in hand, notes 
should be changed on presentation. But as this is not done in all treasuries, the consequence 
is that, where it is done, notes will flow thither and will lie bought up for exchange, and then 
the treasury will be flooded with notes. Wore there a rule compulsory upon all treasuries 
for payment at full value of silver for notes, there will bo no such disturbance of equUibrium, 
and the certainty of getting an exchange value at any treasury would raise the price of notes 
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to soiiicthing moro liko jfar ; but littlo faith would be placed in a rule, wliich, like a treasury 
circular, may be reversed next day. Tlie rule to produce the effect required must be of a 
more stable nature. 

No. 5.— I offer no opinion. 

No. 6.— I approve of the latter method, as sliomi above under 4. 

' No. 7*— -Answered under No. 4. The question of separate notes or one universal note 
is not, in my opinion, an important one, provided the arrangement bo that any soi t of note be 
convertible at any place on demand, though it may bo prohibited to issue it again. 

Nos. 8, 9, and 10.— Most payments by Natives are very small, eousoqucntly even a 
lO-rupco note is too large for extensive circulation. The habit among Natives in the Inrgei- 
transactions in commercial circles is to. keep accounts and not to be perpetually j)aying eash. 
These accounts are settled occasionally, so that one cash payment suffices for several itcirns. 
Out of commercial circles a largo number of pa 3 rmcnts arc, like those of laud revenue ajid 
rent, composed of a large number of small j)ayments. IIoiico notes of large value d«) not 
attain any extensive circulatiou in the Mofussil, not being suited to the habits of Natives, 
They seem to be used principally for purposes of remittance. A small note, such as a o-riipee 
or a 1-rupcc, would not, I think, circulate, as it would cost as much trouble and be less trusted 
to than cash. 

No. 11. — Yes; see 2. 

No. 12. — I believe this occurs at my recent station, Ilazarccbaugh ; but I darmot say 
positively Avith regard to Purulia. 

No. 19. — They prefer notes for the simple reason, that ahooinlee costs them one per cent., 
and the note costs thorn only about half j)er cent. At llazareebaiigh, wliero bills are given 
on Calcutta at par, they prefer tlujiu ; but liooudecs are too dear, and their additional cost is 
not compensated for by ibeir luhlitional security. 

No. 14. — Hctc, at Puruli.'i, I sJiould «‘ipply to Calcutta, being only 40 or 50 miles from ^ 
railway station. 

No. 15. — I cannot sj'.y for this treasury. I can say “yes” for the flazarccbaugii one. 

No. 10. — Cliieny t.h(? advantage to the Money Ordi.T Office of driving people to pny a 
one per cent, preuiiuiu to it. 

Nos, 17, 18, 19, 20, and 21.— Not current. 

No. 22.— Yes. 

No. 29. — Gold would, T believe, in the firet place, bo boanled, and if necessity drove dtiy 
one to 0X23011(1 his gold coins, lie would sell them as an aitiele of [uuporty, and not exchange 
them at a fixed ariilieial vahu*. 

No. 24.— Yes, if they (;oiild bo got to circulate. 

No. 25.— I cannot ex 2 >ress an opinion. 

No. 26. — Yes, because goM can be remitted at a far smaller relative expense th.an silver. 
But the traders and dealers who would desire to convert notcis arc the very pcrsjiis w ho would 
prefer receiving .silver to receiving geld for them (so long at least as the Gold CuiTcney liad 
not entered into free circulatiou). The reserve of gold might, howcvci', be felt as a security 
for convertibility. 

No. 27. — 'riioj’o is no large shroff Jicrc. 

Nos. 28 and 20.— No, 

No. 30. — ^^Moorshodaliad and Government mohurs. 

No. 31.— Yes. 

4 P 
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From the Deputy Commimoner of ike Martaban lAotnetf^aUi the 16/2 March 1866 . 

I have the honor to reply to such of the queries contained in your Circular dated the 
16th February 1866, as I am, from the circumstances of this country, able to give an opinion 
on. As we have no Gold nor Paper Currency here, I can only assist you with my impressions 
of what the result of the introduction of either would be. 

With regard to queries Nos. 5, 6, and 7, it is difficult to give a decided opinion, as we 
have no cxpeiiciico to guide us. My opinion is that notes should bo issued by, and payable 
on demand at, any Government treasury in Burmah, or at Calcutta and Madras in India. 

How far tlio notes would possess the confidence and liking of the Natives, it is impossw 
ble to say at present ; at first, I am pretty sure that a Paper Currency would not be favorably 
recoiv(id. 

8.— I do not think it would be of much use. 

No. 9. — ^No. 

No. 10.— No notes. 

No. 14. — To the Rangoon or Moulmcin Treasury. 

No. 17. — No gold here. 

No. 24f. — Gold would certainly be preferred to notes. 

From the Deputy Collector in charge of Treasury, Meerut, •^dated the 26/2 February 1866. 

With reference to your Circular dated the 16th instant, received on the 22nd, I have 
the honor to furnish you with replies to the several queries put by you, in which I havo 
been assisted by my Native treasurer and the manager of the Meerut Bank. 

The Collector, to whom the papers were sent out in the interior of the district, has added 
his general remarks, giving purely his own oinnion formed from intercourse generally with 
the people. 

Answers by the Treasury Officers, General Femarks by Collector, 

No. 1.— No. 

No. 2.— Their not being exchanged for silver 
;it. treasuries; the average rate of discount 
is 1 per cent. 

N(». 3. — Barely any. Treasury officers arc 
restrictod to receive notes in payment of Gov- 
(jinment demands only, or cash them to a 
small extent for travelhjrs, and issue them, if 
rcquirofl, iu part of pay of establishment, and 
li)!- small sums to private individuals j traders, 
bankers, and shroffs not to get any. 

No. 4. — T would suggest that notes of No. 4.— There would be no danger if the 
10,20, /)0, and 100 rupees value, when pro- exchange of such notes, and of 6-rupcc 
> ‘ut(Ml at treasuries, be cashed at the discrc- notes, if provided, were made compulsory, 
tinu of treasury officers or to a certain extent. To leave it to the discretion of the treasury 
i{\v[ that treasury officers should issue them officer would not give the same confidence 
when required. to the public: notes exchangeable at will of 

holder would pass freely from hand to hand, 
and after a while, at least, would seldom be 
returned into the treasury, unless when cash 
was absolutely needed. Such o. facility for 
' the exchange of notes would vastly increase 

the circulation of a Paper Currency, and at 
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once crush the discount systcnii which, at 
present, makes it so distasteful to the general 
public. Banks would readily take them at 
par, and hold them as their balances, whilst 
payees would as readily accept them from the 
banks. 


Nos. 6 and 6.«-»The present arrangement of 
circles would do ; but to promote tlic recep- 
tion of a Paper Currency, the large treasuries 
within the circle should bo allowed to cash 
all notes on demand, as the head office of 
issue now docs. 


No. 7.“If notes of the several circles 
could bo cashed at tlie chief treasuries, it 
would bo immaterial if there was one univer- 
sal note for all India; the continuance of 
notes of the several circles would, I think, be 
so far desirable, that the responsibility and 
check w'ould bo divided among the several 
head offices, to whom the notes cashed could 
be periodically transfen'cd by the treasuries 
direct or through the head office of the circle. 

No. 8.~I would propose a note of Rs. 5 
value, as there is no smaller note than Its. 10 
at present ; it would be a convenience to the 
public, and would be held in groat demaud. 


No. 9. — should say not. 


No. 10. — Noi as they cannot obtain them 
from treasuries, and the few they do get arc 
either in satisfaction of demands or purchased 
at a discount, and, at {present, they can 
only be used as remittances ^to Calcutta or 
Allahabad. 

No. 11.— Yos, in all cases, excepting when 
received in satisfaction of demands. 


Nos. 5 and 6. — As stated above, I would 
make the exchange of notes up to the value 
of Es. loo of any circle compulsory at 
every treasury. With such small notes there 
would be no great danger of a drain of silver 
from any treasury. I would, .os confidence 
in the Paper Currency increased, extend the 
limit, bringing in notes of higher value, .and 
in time wc might hope to have hut one urii- 
vci-sal note for all India, or, at least for tho 
facility of check, one for each Presidency. 

No. 7. — Only as stated in answer to ques- 
tions 5 and 6, when the public confidcnco 
had been vastly increased, could the abolition 
of minor circles and the establishment of 
notes universal to all India or each Presi- 
dency be safely carried out. 


No. 8.— I would i^roposc a note of Rs. 5 
only in case a Gold Currency is not deter- 
minc<l on. With gold pieces of tho value of 
Rs. 5, corresponding to tho British half- 
sovereign, there Avould be no great need of 
a note of a smaller value than Rs. 10. 

No. 9. — ^Notesof the value of Rs. 5 would, 
in my opinion, pass as freely as casli, if tho 
exchange was made compulsory at each and 
every treasury, but only under tliat condi- 
tion : there must bo perfect confidence to 
ensure perfect circulation. 


No. 11. — And even when received under 
compulsion in satisfixetion of demands, they 
would hesitate to have futui'o dealings xvith 
tho person so paying them in notes. If tins 
banks in Upper India repaid their depositors 
in notes, there would soon he a reduction in 
the amount of deposits. 
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No. 12 .— Not generally ; it is to accommo- 
dato the public, and benefit themselves by 
the high discount. 

No. 13. — This depends on the state of tho 
market. Notes were prefon'od a short tlmo 
hack owing to the failures of the numerous 
firms in cotton speculation, when hooiidces 
were not considered safo. RomiUanccs in notes 
are attended with risk even under registered 
covers. 

No. H. — ^Tho line of railway is open to 
within 30 miles of this, and shortly the trunk 
line will bo completed. The Accountant Gen- 
oral, N. W. P., is fii’st applied to by telegram 
ill cases of cmergcucy, and in two or three 
days the treasuries along llic line of railway 
can niect tho call, while some of the noigh- 
houring district treasuries, not on the lino of 
inilway, could furnish aid in four or five 
days, either by employing bullock trains or 
country carts. 

No. 15.— Yes. 

No. 16. — That it was not the intention of 
Ooveniuumt that notes should tako the place 
of supply bills, and bo employed for remit- 
tances. 

No. 17.— Rs. 14-14. to Rs. 15. 

No. 18.— At par generally, but some times 
2 to 3 annas premium. 

No. 19, — Two aiiiias discount. 


No. 20. — To a certain extent. 

No. 21, — ^Tlie demand being small in tho 
Mofussil bazars, and tlu^ coin coiisecpicnt !y 
scarce. 


No. 22. — Priiu ipall}’' for hoarding, making 
jewels, lace, ami unzzuraiiali.s at weddings ; 
not so iiiucli Oir circulation. 

No. 23 . — ^TIk'v would, most certainly. 

No. 24. — Tlu^ gold coins certainly to notes 
of like value. 


No. 14.— If, to begin with, only notes of 
small value, as above suggested, were ex- 
changeable at will at every trcasuiy, then) 
would bo no danger of the silver reserves 
falling low. Banks, for instance, would pre- 
fer keeping their balances in notes rather 
than in cash, and would bo always ready to 
buy tlunn, giving in pretty constant supplies 
of silver. 


Nos. 18 and 19. — At this moment (25th 
February) the value of English ami Austra- 
lian sovereigns is in the district at 5 
annas premium. I have found tliat they are 
being bought at that rate, and are fr(.'(?ly 
usoil for the illicit purchase of rights to wag- 
gons on the East Indian lino. 

No. 21. --I am not (piito certain as to this 
reasoning. Tho demand being small, tho 
value should bo less. Tho supply would soon 
ccpuil the demand. The fact is that, in 
Upper India, the demand and supi»ly are 
exceptional, and no value can well be quoted. 

No. 22. — Tliis only refers to gold mohurs. 
of which tlic motal is very pure. If gold 
coinage, with tlic alloy of English sovereigns^ 
was inlroduced, a person would hesitate to 
melt ILs. 10 into a Ivs. 9 bracelet. 

No. 24. — Up to the point when quantify 
makes gold inconvenient to carry; but 
notes were exchangeable at will, gold would 
only find tlie greater favor as it does in 
England, just as a traveller takes two or three 
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No. 25.— It would not help tlio ostahlish- 
ment of the Paper Currency, nor would it 
atfcct its circulation. 


No. 26.— Not at prc.«iont, it may eventually. 


No. 27.— They would prefer gold and silver. 


No. 28.— To a very small extent, indeed, 
by jewellers and laceTinakci*s ; purity tested 
either by melting or the touchstoue. (Gold 
mohurs arc preferred to the bar gold). 

No. 29. — No, the Government coin is pre- 
ferred. 

30.— The Joyporc gold mohurs next 
to the Government coin (st)vcrcigns) arc pre- 
h'rred to all others of the Native coinage, and 
that for the purity of the gold. 

No. 31.— According to intrinsic value, 
which, however, rises and falls slightly with 
the demand in tlu! market, 

No. 32.— They bear value according to the 
purity of the metal. 


£5 notes and £5 in gold ; at first, until the 
Natives began to acquire confidence in notes, 
they would undoubtedly prefer gold ; but 
this would soon remedy Itself. 

No. 25.— I am most decidedly of opinion 
that it would assist the establishment of the 
Paper Currency to a viuy great extent ; gold 
coin of Us. 5 and Rs. 10 being made legal 
tender, and notes exchangeable at will. 

No. 26.— Assuredly it would under the 
conditions mentioned in my remarks fn 
question 25. 

No. 27. — From all my enquiries, they would 
prefer gold, silver, and paper, if the facility 
for the exchange of the latter was extended 
as rccominciuled. 


No. 29. — 1'hc Gold Currency in these upper 
provinciis is purely nominak 

No. 30. — ^The purity of the gold gives it 
naturally the greater value for the pui^ioscs 
of making Jewellery. It is only sccoiul to 
sovereigns as a means of currency, because 
the latter can be paid into Goveninient 
tieasiirics in payment of demands. 


Front the Deputy Comuimioner, Mergui^ — daleil the \0lk April 1S()6. 

I have tlic honor to reply to your following queries contained in your Circular dated 
16tli February 1866. 

No. 1.— The Natives of this place would refuse currency notes in tlieir pj-ivate 
transactions. 

No, 2. ^Tlie Natives here cannot understand liow paper can be of the same value as 

gold and silver. 

No. 3.— None here. 

No. 6.— I consider that a note made payable in every part of British In<lia would h(^ 
more popular than one only current in a certain circle. 

No, 6. I would make the note convertible on demand in any part of India, 

No. 7.— I would recommend an universal note for all India, payable at tlie principal 
town or treasury of each district. 

No. 8. I consider no notes ought to be issued of less value than Rs. 10. 

No. 9.— I think not. 

if Q 
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No. 10.— None in this place. 

No. 11.— None are cashed hero. 

No. 12. None are bought here : transactions are all in silver. 

No. V3. They prefer to send hard cash. 

No. 14.' Inapplicable to this treasury, there being no Paper Currency. 

No. 15. — ^Inapplicable to this treasury. 

No. 16. -Inapplicable. 

No. 17.- -There are none in the bazar here. 

No. 18.- -There are none in the bazar here, but I believe the value is Rs. 11. 
No. 19. -There are none here. 

No. 20. -I think they do. 

No. 21. -The coins arc used as ornaments. 

No. 22.* -No. 

No. 23. -Yes. 

No. 2 k- -The sovereign and half-sovereign are most popular. 

No. 25.- -I think so. 

No. 26.- -I think not. 

No. 27.- -The shroffs and merchants here prefer a Silver or Gold Currency. 
No. 28.- -Bar gold does not circulate ; leaf gold docs. 

No, 29.- No. 

No. 30.- -There are none. 

Nor 31.- None, 

No* 32.- None. 


From l/ie Colkdor of Midnopore, — daied the 6^A March 1866. 

In reply to your Circular dated 16th February 18C6, 1 beg to submit the notes taken 
by Mr. T. C. Grant, the Jcint and Deputy Collector here, in ray absence, gathered from a 
meeting of inahajuns and otliens conversant in the questions put, I have added my own 
remark.s where necessary. 

The statements of one mali.ajun, Baboo JRamanath Rukhit, are separately recorded. 

Nos. 1 and 2. — Yes, quite readily. A profe.ssional money-changer takes a small fee 
(from 2 to 8 amia.s per 100 rupees), whether he converts cash into notes or iiote.s into «us)i. 
This is merely a price paid for the accommodation, and signifies no depreciation in the note 
itself, which, in all other transactions, is tlealt wdtli at par. 

No. 3. — Notes arc cashed by ua at par, and given in exchange or paid out by us at par 
to any body who desires it, as long as our treasury can afford it ; wc do not require the notes 
ourselves for transmission to Calcutta.— (Sd.) T. C. G. 

No. k— The supply of notes some times inns sliort. Uncertainty of demand is as 
much the cause as uncertainty of supply ; keeping a larger stock in hand would meet all 
requirements. 

No. 5. — I think the present arrangement has served its purpose. It had an air of 
caution which very prol)ably had its advantages. Confidence is now established, and the 
iucouveiiienccs of the system to the public are apparent. Its abolition would be.st promote 
currency of notes. 

No. 6. — I am not prepared to express any positive opinion. If facilities for exchange 
at par are given (without legal obligation) to local treasuries, I am inclined to think the 
present offices for conversion on demand will suffice. 

No, 7. — Undoubtedly, I do. The commercial classes of Natives state that they would 
prefer it. Confidence in a universal note must be greater. But all other considerations apart, 
the present system is an artificial restriction on circulation, which must, I think, obstruct our 
knowledge of the requirements of trade,~(Sd.) W. J. Herschel. 
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No, 8. — ^No. No one here seems to seo any use in them, and the men of husiness 
express a decided objection to them. They complain that when large payments arc made in 
such a form, the recipients would be put to great trouble and loss of time in examining ami 
registering each note separately, in order to guard themselves against forgeries, stopp(»(l 
numbers, &c., &c,, and that, after all, they would be very apt to take inefficient notes. Th(\v 
would very easily be lost and destroyed by accident, or wear and tear.— (Sd.) T. C. G. 

A mahajun’s objection ; but I l>clieve tlie non-commercial classes do not wish for a 
5-rupee note. The idea that it would be useful in paying wages of labor is an employer's 
idea, I fear, and finds no response from the other side. The money order system is a very 
cheap mode of making small remittances, luit it is not so largely used as to indicate a want 
for a cheaper system still. — (Sd.) \V. J. II. 

No. 9.— Nobody whom I asked seems really able to answer this. General opinion says 
they will mi go much into circulation, but say.s it doubtingly — (Sd.) T. C. G. 

No, I think the 100-rupce aud 50-rupce notes will always have the largest circulation. — 
(Sd.) W.J.H. 

No. 10. — ^Yes, they are always preferred. 

• No. 11. — Yes, they recjuiro to be paid when they accommodate any one by cashing hi 
note, and just so do they when they accommodate by giving notes for casli. All the shroffs 
and bankers here are money-cliangers also. 

No. 12. — No ; they get a fee for receiving tlio note and another for giving it out. By 
sending the note to be cashed at the hoacl quarters of its circle, they w'ould lose the latter 
fee and the postage. — (Sd.) T. C. G. 

The smallness of the discount proves the truth of the mahajuu's denial — (Sd.) W. J. 11. 

No. 13.— Yes, decidedly. — (Sd.) T. C. G. 

No. 14, — Very poor facilities. Treasure comes by steamer, and land carriage on a 
metalled road from Calcutta, Time occupied, three weeks from date of indent. — 
(Sd.) W. J. II. 

Nos. 15 and IG. — ^No, not for that n uson, 

jfo. 17. — The Company’s mohiir goes at par ; money-changers charge a fee for changing 
it into silver of 1 anna per rupee. — (Hd.) T. C. G. 

T doubt the gold inohur passing at par in payment of debts. — (Sd.) \V. J. II. 

Nos. 18 and 19. — At about par, i. <?., 10 rupees. English and Australian sovereigns are 
called by the same name, and looked on as identically the same. — (Sd.) T. C. G. 

T do not think these answers correct, lls. 9-8 to Rs. 9-12 is the bighe.st selling price 
1 have beard of in the bazar. Buying price is a fancy one. I have sold them IVom the 
treasury at Rs. 10 in this way. — (Sd.) W . J. H. 

No. 20.— Quite the contrary. 

No, 21. — Because tlic gold coin is not a legal tender. 

No. 22.— Gold is much valued fur hoarding. It is slightly used for circulation, but has 
no great hold in this way. 

jijo, 23.— They express little desire for it, except for use as reserves ; for circulation 
they like silver. 

24. do not think the question was quite understood by the merchants here. I 

think they would all like a 5-rupee gold coin better than a note.— (Sd.) W. J. II. 

No. 25.— Till Natives lose their present distrust of gold, I think it would not. I believe 
that, in a short time, they would lose this dlstinist (as was the case with the note6s), and then 

I think it would. — (Sd.) T. C. G. 

1 agree in this view.- (Sd.) W. J. H. 

No. 26.” Obviously so. — (Sd.) W. J. H. 
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No. 27. — ^All want silver and notes. All are loud in acknowledgment of the advantages 
they have received from notes. They say also that they would like wme gold for convenienco 
of stowage.— -(Sd.) T. C. Q. 

This answer is, on the whole, favorable to tlie introduction of gold. From being used 
as a reserve of legal tender coins, gold is likely, in my opinion, to find its way into circulation 
most easily. — (Sd.) W. J. H. 

No. 28. — No bar gold. 

No. 29. — ^Tbcy are used, but not very much. 

No. .30. — The Akbaroo, the Jcyporcc and the Sooltanee. 

Nos. 31 and 32.— Tlie Akbaree (which is of very excellent gold) nf. a fancy price above 
intrinsic value. The other two go by tbeir weight as bullion.— ('Sd.) T. C. G. 


Aiiairna Ijf Baboo Ramanath Rukhtt. 

No. 1.— Yi!S, par, except only with money-changers, who take a small fee (not to be 
called di.scoimt) cithci in buying or selling notes. Tho fee varies from two to eight anna.s in 
the loo rupees. ° 

Nos. n, 6, and 7.— Thinks that to have one note for all India would bo a very groat 
convenience'. Wealtliy men, when going on long journeys, find that their most convenient 
way is to take their money in notes and gohl mohurs. Men from the Punjab, Mat Inis .and 
Bombay arc put to groat inconvenience when their notes are cjuTied out of the circle. Tho 
circle system for notes i.s suppo.scd by almost all Natives to apply to the gold mohum as well 
They refuse to buy or receive a foreign mobur, however genuine and gowl, under tho 
impression that it is out of its circle and therefore illegal to receive it. 

No. 8. ^Hopas there will bo no o-ru,)» notes. Sees no u.so in them ; would find them 
a great bother, as in receiving hiig-c p.a.ymeti;s he wouhl lose a great defd of time in examining 
an(l registering all the S-mpeo notoj), which would also be very easily lost and destiwed by 
accident or wear and tear, ^ 

No. 9.-D0CS not feel very sure ; but judging from .analogy with the lO-rnpoe notes 
ho should think not. ‘ ' 

No. 10.— Yes, more than .any other method. 

No. 11.— No. only when dealing with professc.l money-changers. In all other 
transoction.s, the note is always at par. 

No. 12.— No. 

No. 13.-Notcs. Complains very much that notes c.mnot always be .^ot from the 
tre.^su^y ; wishes it wore so ordere.l that tliey shoul.l always Iw procurable. It would finally 
jmt a stop (lie thinks) to the present system of asking extortionate discount for hoomlees 
from people who have no other w.ay of transmitting money. It would make remittin«r yerlr 
cheap and simple. It would make the money-changers’ nates much lower, and bring tho 
value of tho note in all cases very dose uiwn par— make it a.s good as cash. 

No. 17.-Tho Company’s mohur goes at par with all bnt professional dealers in money. 

Nos. 18 and 19.— The people know of no diflforonce between the Knglish and Australian 
sovereigns. They are treated by oven the shroffi, and Native bankers as an iderrtical coinage 
Like the Company’s mohnr, they arc at p.ar in aU onlinary hu,sine.ss transactions, money-’ 
changers alone taking a small sum as impucnt. whether in buying or selling these coins. 

No, 22.— People of substance and understanding, such, in fact, as are to be found In 
towns, prefer hoarding their money in Company’s paper, with which they may at some time 
or other do a good thing. Ordinary people, such as are so generally found in tho country, 
are fond of changing their rupees into gold mohurs for purposes of hoarding. 
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No. 23.— Thinks the chief use to which a gold coinage would bo put would be the 
melting of it up into women's ornaments. Is clearly averse to a gold coinage^ but not very 
explicit in his reasons. He seems to think that the coins would rise and fall in value^ and 
would \)C looked on as a subject for speculation much as Company’s paper is^ that men would 
buy them when cheap for the purpose of selling them when dear. 

No. 2-4. — ^Would prefer notes for 15, 10, or even 5 nipccs to a gold coinage of the same 
value ; but travellers would feel great convenience from the gold. 

No. 25. — Some people may like to keep their reserve in silver and some in gold. 
Thinks it woulil be a matter of pure fancy ; but that the over-cautious (“ we are all 
over-cautious in this country”) would stick to the silver whose value they know to be constant. 
( Note , — lie evidently means to say that most men will stick to the silver.)— (Sd.) T. C. G. 

No.^ 26. — Prays God he may never be loft to silver alone again. Has felt immense 
advantages from tlic notes ; looks on notes and silver as essential. He would like some gold 
too. It is so coiivcniont to put 16 large rupeas into one small coin. 

Nos. 29, 30, 31, and 32. — Akbaree, Joynagorcc and Sooltanco mohiirs are current. Tlie 
two latter sell by weight at their actual value : a fancy price is obtained for the Akbaree, 
whicli is a very pure coin. 


From the De^miy Collector ^ Mirzajiore,— dated the March 1866. 

1 have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your Circular dated the 16th ultimo, calling 
for iiilbrmatioii reganling the working of Act No. XIX of 1S61, provide for a Govern- 
ment Paper Currency," and in reply to subjoin the following rei)lics to the several (pieries 
eontaine<l in the same. 

No. 1.— No. 

No, 2. — 1^/, want of eonfidenee is the chief reason of the depreciation of notes ; %ndy 
anothi*r reason is, that wlieii notes are lost, they arc not easily recoverable ; again, Natives do not 
like halving the notes for purposes of making remittances by post ; the measure causes delay 
hefoi'O an entire note can be cashed ; 3r^/, a vital objection is, that no interest is given on notes ; 
Mhy there is also a fear that stolen notes may be olTered, and the receivers he punished ibr 
having them in their possession. Discount ranges lKitw(?en 8 annas and I rnj)ee per cent. 

No. 3. — As the transactions of cashing notes and receiving notes for cash arc carried on at 
Mirzaporc by the agency of the Jlaiik of Bcngul, I subjoin here the reply of the Bunk xAgent 
at this station on question 3 — 'iho Bank of Bengal cashes notes of other circles than the 
Allahabad, at par for travellers, &e. ; receives the Allahabad notes in payments of its dues, or 
to credit of its a(.*count eiirreiil customers, and issues them in the same manner; hut it does 
not undertake to cash all Allahabad notes for silver, or issue notes in exchange for silver 
or notes." 

No. 4.— The Agent of the Bank of Bengal at Mirzaporc is of opinon that the facilities are 
iiisuffLeiont, and that ihe employment of the hank’s agency would be the most effective means 
of increasing them. I would certainly avail myself of the additional facilities which bank.s woxdd 
and do afford for cashing notes (provided tliey exchange notes at par), but I do by no means 
consider bank agency the most effective means to this end. 

No 5. — I think so to a certain extent, and would retain it. The present arrangement has 
the advantage of a discount being paid on encashment, so lar as mahajuns and shroffs arc 
coiKJorncd. 

No. 6. — I would not increase the circles; the measure would produce confusion. I would 
establish offices of sub-issue at the chief local treasuries within each circle. 

No. 7.— I would not prefer tho plan of having one universal note for all India, to he 
couveitiblc at the Presidency towns and at certain specified treasuries. People would object t'' 

4 K 
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take notes if they had not the option of exchan^png them at any treasury they chose. Tlie 
privilege of exchanging notes at any treasury, accorded at present to travellers, may, in my 
opinion, be accorded to the public generally. 

» 

7^0. 8. — Ycs^ because a 5-rupee note would be a ^rcat convenience in the bazars and 
shops for the purchase of goods and articles of small value^ and because it would afford the 
means of making remittances of small amounts to distant stations by post. 

No. 9. — ^Yes 5 especially among the comparatively i)oor. 

No. 10. — ^Vciy seldom. 

No. 11.— Yes; except in the case of relatives and friends. 

No. 12.— No. 

No. 13.— No. 

No. ld‘. — By writing to the Accountant General, who is.sues orders on some’close-by 
treasury having the means to supjdy the want by rail or road as the case may be. The Account- 
ant General, from his knowledge of the stale of the treasury derived from the montlily cash 
balance reports furnished to him, usually issues orders unasked for to supply treasuries who are 
in want of silver. 

No. 16. — This treasury has always been able to meet the public demand for Paper 
Currency, and tbero has always been a suflieient supply of notes in hand. Some times notes of a 
given denomination have not been available, but notes of other denominations have been given 
nggiegating the total sum required. 

No. 16. — No remark. 

No. 17. — From Rs. 15 to Rs. 15-8. 

No. 18. — Prom Rs. 10 to Rs. 10-2, 

No. 19.— Prom Rs. 10 to Rs. 10-2. 

No. 20. — As to the gold mohur, it gencralfy bears a higher value in Mofussil bazars than 
in Presidency towns. 

No. 21. — Because of the cost of its transit. 

No. 22.— No. 

No. 23. — Mahajuns arc opposed to a Gold Currency; but Natives in general are fa\oral»lc 
to its adoption. 

No. 24*. — ^Noics of the values stated, rather than gold coins. 

No. 25.— Yes, 

No. 26.— Yes. 

No. 27. — Shroffs, &c., would prefer Silver, Gold and Paper Currency — all throe together. 

No. 28. — Very seldom ; tested by kimowtee^ or rubbing the gold against a certain stone, 
also by fire. 

No. 29.— No. 

No. 30.— (1), Kuldarj (2), Jcyporee; (3), Government; (4), Lucknow; (5), Delhi or 
Pucjhraer. 

Nos. 31 and 32. — Artificial value apparently. Kuldar at Rs. 19-8 ; Government at Rs. 15 ; 
Lucknow at Rs. 14-12; Jeyporce at Rs. 15; Delhi at Rs. 16. 


From the Assistant Commissioner in charge of the Treasury^ Mohumdee. 

No. 1 .—No ; certainly not. 

No. 2.— The reason of the depreciation is caused— 1«^, by the notes not lx.*ing receivable 
at the district treasuries, unless from travellers ; 2»rf, the circle system bars their bf?ing cashed, 
at any great distanoer One per cent, is the usual discount. 
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No. 3.— Ill tbia district^ Mohumdec^ the grantees have the option of exchanging and 
receiving notes of this (Allahabad) circle for cash. But this is only permitted at the sudder 
treasury. They some times have to send fifty or sixty miles to have their notes cashed. 

No. 4.— This is sufficient for this district^ as long as the present system remains— I mean 
the circle system. 

No. 5.— Cerbnnly not; the present measures arc only half measures, and the reason why 
notes arc not much more used is beeamse of the present system. 1 have had application for notes 
from persons going out of the circle, but when they found that the notes only hold good withiii 
the circle, they refused the notes. I consider that there should he a general note for all 
India, Bombay and Madras not cxceptcHl. Tliis sysb^m might tell slightly against the banks, 
as remittances would be made veiy often dircot, instead of by bank agemy. 

No. 6. — As I have already stated, I would not have the circle system. I (.-orisider that, in 
most instances, the present ofliccs arc sufficient. But I would have the notes convtu-t ible at anv 
sudder or liead treasury; and in large towns or places whesre sub-tnnisuries exist, I would allow 
the notes to be excbaiiged at those offices. I would here mention that the head office of issue 
might remain as at present ; but the other offices (althougli receiving their notes for issue from 
the head office) should have the power to cash any note on demand. 

• No. 7.— I have already answered this question by answers 5 and (5, hut will reply in full. 
I consider a note as an easy way of conveying money. It is light and portable, and can be 
paeked away in a very small space ; hence is especially useful for travellers wlu>n easily cashed ; 
hut becomes only so much waste paper when the possessor cannot obtain an equivalent cither 
in goods or coin, and the greater the facilities for cashing, the more real the bene Hi, Now, 
under the present system, the possessor of a note (Allahabad currency for instance) on arrival at 
Allahabad, must ca.sh his note, or its value deteriorates. Again, sup])Osing a person in Oudh 
\vani,s to proceed rid Bombay Overland, or to visit some inland town in cither of th(^ thre(? 
i^residoncics, if a gcncTal note existed, any amount of money oitlior for commercial pui^ioses or 
for personal requirements might he carried with the traveller. It is I rue that a traveller has 
many advantages. But, under the prescnit system the Natives niistnisi our notes, and for the 
simple reason, that when ilie note system was first introduced, many Natives to(»k the notes or 
rcecivccl them from others as payment ft)r luonies due. Hut on presenting those notes, at the 
very same treasury from which they had been issued, payment was deedined; the notes there- 
fore*, had to be sent to the hcail office of issue, or discounted at one per cent., or some limes 
two per cent. 

No. 8. — I would propose a note of 5 ruiHHJS, as at present the only means of transmit- 
ting small sums cf money is by postage stamj)s. 

No. 9. — can hardly give an opinion on this point, as it all depends upon how Ihe lower 
classes take to the note currency. At present, they riow it with distrust. 

No. 10. — ^Not generally used; the Native shrofls and niahajuns transmit by hoondecs. 
The reason © f this is that there is a chance of the notes being lost. I consider for any note 
system to answer well, that the post ofiico and note distribution must work hand in hand, that 
is, there must be a pretty good certainty of the notes reacdiing their d(*stiiiation, which, under 
the present post olfice system, people are not sure about. 

No. 11. — I believe it is. They teke the same intcrast as on their hoondecs, one per cent.* 
two per cent., or sometimes three per cent.: this rate varies with the distsineo, whether the notes 
are cashable at Calcutta, Allahabad, or elsewhere ; again, some shroffs take more, others less ; 
there is no scale, and I f jiney the character of the seller would in a measure affect the scale. 

No. 12.— Not here. The trouble of transmitting and the risk of loss are against this. 

No. 13.— No } they do not. Hoondees they give at so many days after sight, and paymen t 
can be stopp^ if lost. 
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No. 14 . — In Oudh^ rail to Cawnpore^ and then the trank road to* Lucknow. I should 
apply to Seetapore and Lucknow^ or^ if I had time^ to the Accountant General, Allahabad, 
fiut I think our silver reserve might always be so calculated as to avoid any short-coming. 

No. 15. — No; never. 

No. 16. — None. 

Nos. 17, 18, and 19. — None In use in this district. 

Nos. 20 and 21. — 1 do not think any of our European gold coin is miicli sought after by 
the Natives in the Molussil; at the Pivsidcncy towns, the coin is purchased for future sale to 
persons going to Europe. But any Native prefers the Native gold niohur. 

No. 22. — Yes ; very fond. They prefer it to anything else for hoarding and converting 
into oinanieiits, provided the gold is soft. 

No. 23. — Yes, I think they would, hut it would take lime to circulate. 

No. 24. — ^Yes ; anything of gold (being ipmcrishable) would find more favor with the 
Natives than perishable paper. I think small gold coin would ciivulaU?; but I would not advo- 
cate a 15-rupeo gold coin; a 5 and lO-rapee coin would answer, and would not be liable to 
1)0 mistaken the one for the other, if a person was in a hurry, or by an uncertain light. 

No. 25. — A Gold Currency would help a Paper Currency, and act against a Paper Cur- 
rency also, for the following reasons : — That we rwpiirc some portable cuiToncy instead of the 
I uinbersonic mpee is not to be denied. But this very thing would, to a certain extent, force 
])orsoiis to take to notes, and thereby the note would circulate more fi*eely. Bui take oil* the 
pressure in that direction and give a gold coin, the result must tell to a certain extent against 
the paper, because, especially with the Natives, gold — an imperishable and a more coveted article 
with them— finds more favor; again, gold would help the note (circulation, hut only as lar as 
llio changers are concerned, because they could keep a larger reserve to meet any amount 
of notes. 

No. 2C. — Yc.s ; I consider it would, when once in eireulalion, because the coin is more 
easy to remit and easier stored. 

No. 27. — The Silver Currency is decidedly more prcftn-able pracnL But it need not bo, 
and the reason is that Paper Currency is not liked for the reasons I have alivady mentioned 

“ perishable and not easily cashed at par.^* The British gold is objected to for I be reasons 
that the Natives only look .at the coin in the light of its purity or otherwise. A gold mohur, 
although wc place its intrinsic value at 16 rupees, will often sell at 18 or 20 ruj)eos. I would 
bog to draw attention to this pcjiiit, and consider that if a Gold Currency is introduced, that 
the purity of the g(dd employed, not cpianiity, should be attended to. We have our bulky 
ru])ee containing a certain amount of silver and a large amount of amalgam. But, as the 
Natives judge the (foin by tlu^ amount of gold or silver it contains, it stands to reason that ii 
rupee of less weight and size, containing the same amount of silver and loss amalgam, would 
be prcfciTod. Again, if we introduce a gold coin, the best way to obtain easy circulation wouM 
be to call in all thii old gold mohiirs, as Natives will buy the old gold moliui-s (on .account of tin; 
purity of its gold), in preference to any coin we circulate. 

28. — Gold docs not ciKnilaie in this district, but docs in Baraitch. Tlio only way in 
which the purity is secured is by testing. Nc»arly all the Burmese know liow to test gold, 
and arc very good judges of the same, 'flic purity of the bars didbrs ; but the bar is submitted, 
tested by ilic Native moiiey-ehangcr, and a piece ent ofl^ amounting* to the v.*iliio of change 
re(iuired. This piece is weighed, if under-weight a small piece is cut from the bar, and the full 
weight being made iip, the bar is returned to its owner, who puts it by for another " chopping 
process.^' 

No. 29 .— Not much, the people in this district are too poor as a general rule. The 
mahajuns and talookdars use them however. 



No. 30. — There are fourteen gold mohurs^ 


I. 

Jcyporee ... 

2. 

Parreo Shace ... 

8 . 

Share Shacc •• 

4. 

Muchleedar 

5. 

Kuldar 

6. 

New Jeyporcc 

7. 

Pootlcecjur 

8. 

Akharrce •• 

9. 

Mahomed Shaie.. 

10. 

Gowhur Shaic .. 

11. 

Furruekabad 

12. 

Sumsharc Shaie.. 

13. 

Puttiala 

14. 

Brijeskudrec 

No. 31.r- 

-No, certainly not 


Talne. 
Rs. As. 

10 o-\ 

14 IS L 

15 sj 

15 0 

19 0 
15 0 

... ... 15 0 

17.0 

16 0 

15 8 

14 IS 

16 10 

JS 0 

1412 

they pass for iheir purity. 


These three an generally 
used in Oudh. 


No. 32.— They hear the resjiective value as per above table, that is, a seller to a shroff 
would receive those omoimts ; but a pure-baser from a shroff would have to [>ay 2 to 4 annas 
premium on purchase. 


From the Collector of Mon^hyr, — dated %lth March 1806. 

I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your Circular dated 16th ultimo, and in 
reply to furnish the following replies to the queries therein contained. 

No. 1.— No. 

No. 2.— The chief reason for the depreciation of notes apjiears to me to be the following. 
The holders of tlio notes eannot readily obtain cash in exchange for them w’honever they may 
xvish to do so; and second, the fact that the notes have no ciirren(!y beyond the limits of the 
circle to which they belong: tho first cansc interferes with the nfilify of the notes within 
their own circle, and the second renders them altogether useless beyond it. The average rate of 
discount charged is 6 annas per c-ent. 

No. -‘1. — ^Tn-asury odicers are allowcfl to exchange nof.es for silver fo any amount; hut are 
prohibited from oxchaiigiiig silver for notes except in small sums, and us an acc-ommodation to 
private jiarlies or tra vellers. / Fide rules on the subject, Ilnme^s Mannal, page 612A) . 

No. -t -. — \ woidd Tccnmmcnd that the above-mentioned prohibition bo remove<l, and 
that treasury oHieevs be allowed to cash notes to any amount ; care being, of course, fakeii 
that they do not thereby reduce their reserve of coin below tbe amount necessary to meet their 
own recpiirements. 

No. 5.— Certainly not. 

No. 6. — ^No, I woidd not recommend the adoption of either jJan. 

No. 7. — Yre, I would have one note for all India, convertible at the Presidency town, and 
at the largest possible number of mofussil treasuries. I believe that such a note would find 
favor with the Nativfe community, and be readily received and paid away by them in their 
private monetary transactions. 

No. 8. — I doubt whether a 5-mpcc note would ho required; that small amount can be 
carried as easily in silver as in paper, and is more readily available for use in the first form. 

No. 0. — ^1 do not think that it would. 

No. 10. — ^No, not much by tho Native baidcers of this district. 

No. ll.-tYe8. 
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No. 12. — ^Noj there is no regular business of that nature done. 

No. 13 . — TiJoj except when the rate of discount chaiged on hoondees exceeds that payable 
for cashing notes. Ceteris paribus^ they prefer the hoondees as keeping up their eonneetion. 

jfo. 14. — ^Mongliyr is on the line of rail from Calcutta to Delhi^ and has^ therefore^ every 
facility for obtaining cash remittances from other ti*casuries along the line. In case of a re- 
mittance being required, I would report the fact to the Ae(50untant General, and he would 
order a remittance to be made from the nearest treasury, in which tliere happened to bo a 
surplus of cash. 

No. 15. — No, my indents for notes have always been complied with. 

No. 16.— No answer required. 

No. 17.— Rs. 15. 

No. 18.— Es. 9-14. 

No. 19. — Rs. 9-14. 

No. 20. — ^No, I believe that they bear the highest value in the Presidency towns. 

No. 21. — No answer required. 

No. 22. — Gold is at present in favor with the people for the purpose of hoarding only. 

No. 23. — I have no reason to suppose that they would object to a Gold Currency, of 
which the coins were actually of the full value which they represent. 

No. 24. — 1 think that they are, provided they be of such a currency as I have described. 

No. 25. — Probably it would, but I cannot give a decided opinion ujwn this point. 

No. 26. — I think it would; the much greater portability of sums in gold as compared 
with silver would, as it seems to me, facilitate the making of cjish remittances, and thereby 
render it comparatively easy to keep outlying treasuries in a position to cash all notes 
]jrcscnted. 

No. 27. — I have reason to believe that a Silver, Gold, and Paper Currency would be 
preferred by the Native bankers to either of the other currencfies mentioned, provided the pa])er 
were universally current, and readily exchangeable for coin, and the gold coins were of the full 
value which they represent. 

No. 28. — Bar gold is not in circulation in this neighbourhood. 

No. 29. — ^No, not much. 


No. 30. — The following arc the names of those occasionally in circulation 


\st, — Jyenuggree. 

%n(L — Kuldar. 
ifd, — Charyaree. 

4^i. — Mahomedshahee. 


— Shall Jehnnee. 
GtA, — Chuttershahee. 
7M. — Pootlccwalla. 
it/i, — Dukhinee. 


No. 31. — ^Yes. 
No. 32.— No. 


From the Assistayit Commisslomr hi charge of Monigomry Treasury, — dated the i^rd March 1866. 

No. 1.— No. They are not used. 

No. 2.— That they do not properly understand it. 

No. 3. — ^Notes arc exchanged agreeably to circular No. 159 of 1864 to travellers and to 
private parties at the discretion of the trciisury ofiBcer, 

No. 4.— In my opinion, scarcely sufTicient. Treasuiy officers should in all cases cash notes, 
except when by doing so their cash balances would be too much reduced. 
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No. 6. — I think a single universal circle for the whole Presidency, or even for the whole 
of India, would be advisable, as the Natives use notes principally for remittances, and in 
remitting a note of one circle to a place in another circle, they send them to a place where they 
arc not generally current. 

No. 6. — I think one universal circle would ho more convenient for the reason abov© 
recorded. Offices of sub-issue would be a very good arrangement calculated to iiici’ease the 
circulation considerably, and by increasing the facilities for converting notes, make them much 
more popular. 

No. 7. — I would prefer one universal note, hut would have its convertibility less restricttKl, 
the idea of a Paper Currency being strange to Natives ; they at first endeavour to t(?st the value 
of the notes by seeing if the nearest ti’easury officer will at once cash them, and any hesitation 
or refusal on his part tends greatly to shake confidencjc. If one universal note he adopted, it 
would be necessary to keep in the local treasuries more careful registers oi missing or stolen 
notes, and it would be also advisable for Government to give early information, ot all 
recovered notes so as to keep these registers os small as possible. 

No. 8-— A note for lls. 5 might bo useful for remiltanees, as hooiidecs are not granted lor 
that amount ; but I do not think it would bo of much use for circulation, as no one ever 
c(toplains of the inconvenience of carrying Its. 10 in cash. A S-rupcc note currency would also 
be more difficult to manage, and I think would, without adequate benefit, greatly increase the 
labor and responsibility of treasiiiy officers. 

No. 9.— 5-rupee notes might possibly be largely circulated, Imt only under circumstances 
under which the circulation of all notes would be increased, that is, when the people could 
better understand and trust them. 

No. 10.— -This is a rural district, and there are few shroffs or Native bankers. Very few 
indeed who trade with dLstant places, ttemittances arc, therefore, few, and hoondees are always 
employed. 

No. 11. “As notes arc not cashed by shroffs, discount is not exacted. 

No. 1^. — No, they do not, as they have no confidence in them. 

No. l»*h— At present, they prefer hoondees, although they have to pay hoondccawun. It 
is possible, however, that when they have more confidence in notes, that this will be reversed. 

No. 11.— By rail, from the Lahom CuTOncy Office. 

No. 15.— This treasury has always been able to meet the demand made on it. 

No. 16. — Indents have at once been complied with. 

No. 17. The average value of Goverament gold mohurs is Rs. 18. 

No. IS.— The average value of Rnglish sovereigns is Rs, 10, but they arc not much in 
currency. 

No. 19. ^Thc average value of Australian sovereigns is Rs. 9, but they are very scarce. 

No. 20.— No*, they do not. 

No. 21.— They arc not used as currency, and, besides, there arc so few of them that they 
can scarcely bo said to bo subject to any bazar rate. 

No. 22.— The people arc fond of gold for jewellery, but not for circulation. 

No. 23. — think the Natives would like it. 

No. 24. ^Yes, because they do not understand the convenience of notes. 

No. 25.— Yes, I think it would. 

No. 26.— The resources of the outlying treasuries depend on causes difforont from the 
nature of the currency; a Gold Currency would, however, be a very convenient reserve from 
which notes might bo cashed. This treasuiy has never had any difficulty in cashuig all 
notes presented. 
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No. &7.-^At present^ they prefer a coinage currency, but I think when they become more 
accustomed to notesj they will have more oonfidcuco in them and better understand their 
convenience. 

No. 28. — No bar gold is circulated in this district, nor docs it exist. 

No. 20.— -Yes, if Jeyporc and Furruckabadee mohurs can be procured. 

No. 80. — Furruckabadee, Jcyporee, Bokhara. 

No. 31.— Some times ; their price is, however, variable. 

No. 32. — They bear aii artificial value according to their respective dcnominalions. 


From the Assistant Collector of Moorshedabad, — dated Berhampore^ the 27 tA February 1866. 

1 beg to acknowledge tlic rccei})t of your communication dated the 16th instant, and have 
the honor to submit the following replies to the queries contained therein. 

No. 1. — Natives do not in general object to receive notes in payment of claims, but I 
have no doubt they much prefer silver. The use of silver is undoubtedly much more prevalent 
among the Native eornmunily than that of notes. It is always nocessaiy to pay a small sum 
to have a note changed in the bazar. 

No. 2. — It seems to be the general idea of the lower classes, that notes arc not so safe as 
silver. Tlio fact that silver is not issued ffccly in exchange for notes at this treasury may have 
])arlly given rise to this idea. Notes are, moreover, not so well adapted for purposes of hoarding 
as silver, as they are liable to be destroyed by fire and eaten by insects, mice, &c. The average 
rate at which notes arc discounted in the bazar is about four annas per cent. 

No. 3. — ^Notes are freely issued for silver, but silver is issued only at the discretion of the 
treasury olliecr as an accommodation to private parties and travellers. In this treasury the 
disbursements arc generally greater than the receipts. It is consequently necessary to be care- 
ful that the issue of silver in exchange for notes should not be so great as to materially aflect 
the supply of silver in* this treasury. 

No. 4. — I do not think the facilities afforded by this treasury for the exchange of notes 
for silver arc sufficient. If officers in charge of neighbouring treasuries were directed to send 
all their superfluous silver to this treasury, these facilities might be greatly increased, though 
I doubt if even then they would prove adequate to satisfy the public demand. 

No. 5. — I do not think the present arrangement of circles, with a separale note for each 
circle, the best possible plan. The Natives have an idea that the notes of one circle arc not 
convertible for those of another, and consequently will only receive the notes of their own 
circle. This greatly impe»los the free issue of notes, and necessitates their being sent to 
Calcutta. I should propose the abolition of the present system. 

No. 6. — I do not approve of either of the plans suggested in question 6, because I do 
not see that they would be more <;alculated to promote the reception of the Paper Currency 
by the Natives than the present system. 

No. 7. — I should mu(fh prefer one universal note for all India, like the old Bank of 
Bengal notes, and convertible at all treasuries. I think this would tend to simplify matters. 
The Natives would fwd confidence in such a note, and if convertible at all treasiuies would 
receive it readily. 

No. 8. — I believe a 5-mpcc note would be a great convenience to ’the Native community- 
In this country cash transactions are chiefly prevalent. .The Natives have not sufficient con- 
fidence in each other to make use of the credit system to any extent, and as it is exceedingly 
inconvenient to carry large sums in ^nipccs, it would much facilitate matters if a 6-rupee 
note were issued. For these reasons I would projposc the issue of a fi-rupee nute. 

No. 9.— Yes, for the reasons above stated. 
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No. 10.— Notes kre very mnch used by all classes of Natives for purpose of remittance. 

No. 12. — ^No ; they generally procure their notes from the Government treasuriesj or from 
their chief offices in Calcutta. 

No. 13. — It is the practice of this treasury, in consequence of the inadequate supply of 
silver alluded to above, to issue supply bills for sums al>ove Ks. 300 at par, and these hoondees 
are much pixderred to notes for purposes of remittance by shrotfs and Native bankers. For 
sums under Its. 300 they prefer notes, as they have to pay one per cent, premium for money 
orders for such sums. 

No. 14. — Silver can he brought from Calcutta in twenty-four hours. 

No. 15. — This treasury has never been unable to meet the public demand for PapcT 
Currency, in consequence of non-compliance with iny indents. But I believe tliis has some times 
occurred, though not Avithin my individual experience, in consequence of the stock of noti^s 
having been allowed to run low. This has not occurrcd lately. 

No. 16. — My indents have always been complied with. 

No. 17,— The average value of the Government gold mohur in the bazar is Ks. 15-4. 

No. 18. — ^The English sovereign is unknown in this neighbourhood. 

No. 10. — The Australian sovereign is unknown in this neighbourhood. 

No. 20. — Judging from the instance of the Government gold mohur, I should say that 
they do. 

No. 21. — This is due to the fact of shroffs bringing these coins from Calcutta for purposes 
of trade. 

No. 22. — The people are fond of gold for purpose of hoarding, not for circulation. 

No, 23. — I think it probable that they would. 

No. 24— No. 

,No. 25. — 1 think it would if the note were convertible. 

No. 26.— Yes. 


No. 27. — I think Ihoy woidd prefer a currency of all throe. 

No. 28.— Yes, the purity is tested by a stone called JcumwleCy also by means of fire. 
No. 29.— No. 


No. 30. — ^Thc gold moliurs known in the neighbourhood arc the fullo^ving 


1. Akbar Shahi 

2. Maladliari 

3. Mohamed Shahi 

4. Delhi Wallah 


5. Patnai 

6. Chari Ari 

7. Moorshodahfidec* 

8. llam Chundon 


No, 31. — Yes, with the exception of tlie Char Ari .and Ram Chuiidcri moliurs. 

No. 32.— The Chari Ari and Ram Chunderi mohurs bear an artificial value on account 
of their age. The Chari Ari moiuir is valued at lis. 50. The Ram Chunderi at Rs, 150. 
The latter is much sought for purposes of poojah. 


Vrm tie Officer in charge of the Trca&nry, Moradalad,’^dated the \Wi March 1866. 

After a consultation hold with the chief commercial and hanking members of the city of 
Moradahad, I have tlic honor to furnish the information called for in your Circular of the 16th 
ultimo, the answers being numbered according to the questions put by you. 

No. 1.— Government currency notes are not used at all by the Native community in their 
private monetary transactions. 

4 ....... - - — — ■— ■* — ‘ 

^ The MoonihcduhiMlcc xnohur is of two kiude^ouc oi Mventcen eniuis wwghti euother oi eighteen enues wei,ht« 

4 T 
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No. S.~Tbc reason simply isj that they cannot get these notes cashed, as a matter of nght, 
at all Qovemmcut treasuries. The mtes of discHniiit depend upon the rates of exchange of the 
day for hoondees on Allahabad and Calcutta. The average rate, however, appears to be 12 annas 
for an Allahabad and 1 rupee for a Calcutta note. 

No. 3.— Eveiy possible facility is afforded by treasury officers towards the circulation of the 
notes ; but restrictions have been placed in regard . to the cashing of notes for private indivi- 
duals^ and, therefore, the greater portion of such notes are cashed for travellers. Very few 
applications from the Native community arc made to obtain notes in exchange for silver, but 
these have always been complied with. 

No. 4. — Tf all and every kind of restrictions were removed by the Government, and 
individuals could get their notes cashed at every treasury, as a matter of right, monetary 
transactions in notes would immediately become general everywhere and with all. 

Nos. 6, 6, and 7. — If the Government will remove all restrictions to the cashing of notes, 
•ind authorize their being converted into silver at every Government treasuiy, one universal 
notq for all India would bo sufficient. If, however, this restriction cannot be removed,.! would 
still not increase the number of the present circles, but would advocate the establishment of 
offices of sub-issue at the chief local treasuries of these provincjcs, such as Mecnit, Agra, 
Ikireilly, &c . ; for, as stated in my answers to questions 2 and 4, the only reason witli the 
Native community for not making use of the ourrency notes is tho delay and difficulty 
experienced in getting silver in exchange for paper. The same objection would hold good with 
them in regard to the rupee, if it could be cxcbaiiged for copper only at ceilaiii localities. 
Circulation, under this circumstance, of the rupee would probably stop at once, or it would be 
taken at discount. Government wish to give the notes circulation in daily monetary transac- 
tions as silver, or in lieu of it. It is not so used bore at present, but is simply lield in the 
light of a supply bill or other bills of exiihange which cannot be converted into silver, as a 
matter of right, at any other treasuiy than that upon wliich it has been drawn. The reason of 
the depreciated value of the currency note at MofUssll stations is, therefore, self-evident. It 
must not be supposed, however, for a moment, that if the currency notes could be cashed by the 
Native community at cvciy Government treasury without restriction, that they would hasten to 
convert such notes into silver as soon as received by them ; far from it, they would simply then 
rcccivc and pass on the notes in daily transactions as any other coin at par value, and prefer 
them too. All that they require, in reality, is to possess the power and right to obtain silver 
for notes at any Government treasury they choose. This is the only means that I can see by 
which a Paper Currency could be established to the confidence and liking of the Natives. 

Nos. 8 and 9. — I think the introduction of a o-nipee note would be of advantage for tlie 
use of the middling classes of the Natives, and amongst these the circulation of such a nolo 
would be greater than others of a higher value. 

No. 10.— They are not so used. 

No. 11. — Yes; discount is exacted in all cases by Native shroffs and bankers when cashing 
notes. 

No. 12.— No, they do not; neither do they seem to care to do it. I do not think there 
are 2,000 rupees worth of notes to be found among all the Hohookan and bankers of Moradabad. 

No. 13.— No, they do not; for they can always obtain duplicates of hoondees, without any 
trouble in case the originals are lost in transit; and they are not aware they can do this in the 
matter of a lost currrcncy note. 

No. 14. — The nearest first class trcas’iries are those of Meerut and Bareilly, both of which 
are only accessible by road ; but I am not in a position to say whether I could reinforce my 
reserve cash from either of them. Tins would depend upon the state of their own leservc. 

Nos. 15 and 16, — ^My treasury has always had a sufficiency of notes on hand to meet all 
demands hitherto. 
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17.— The average value of the Government gold mohur of ]6 rupees is about 

Rs. 16-2. 

No. 18.— The English sovereign is at par at present from its rarity. 

No. 19. — ^There do not appear to be any Australian sovereigns in the market. 

Nos. 20 and 21. — am not in a position to answer these questions. 

No. 22. — The very rich Natives probably prefer hoarding gold, but the generality of them 
prefer silver. Gold is not used for circulation. 

Nos, 23 and 24. — The Natives would certainly prefer gold coins of 15, 10 and 5 rupees 
value to notes of similar value— the gold being of intrinsic value which the currency note 
is not. 

No. 25. — Gold Currency of the same values above given would, I think, help to establish 
the Paper Currency of higher values, but only on the removal of all restrictions as to cashing 
notes at Government treasuries. 

No. 26. — I am not quite confident on the point. 

No. 27.— So far as I am able to judge, I think the shroffs and bankers would prefer to 
liave silver, gold and rupees. Silver, as the basis of monetary transactions; gold, from 15, 10 
to 5 rupees ; and currency notes, from 20 rupees and upwards. 

No. 28.— Bar gold is not in circulation in this district. 

jjo. 29. — Gold mohurs of any kind arc not used by Natives as means of currency. 

No. 30. — ^The Jcypore gold mohurs of two kinds, old and new ; the Lucknow and Goyem- 
ment gold mohur. 

No. 31. — They do not pass for intrinsic value. 

No. 32. — ^Tliey bear an artificial value according to the existing market rate of exchange. 
The old Jcypore gold mohur is always two annas and four annas each above the new Jeyporo. 
The Lucknow gold mohur is less in weight and in viilue; the quality of the gold also is said 
to be inferior. 

In conclusion, I would heg to state that in consequence of the intervention of the Hindoo 
lestival of the Imln^ I liavc been unable to reply to your circular under acknowledgment on an 
earlier date. 

Ftm the Depuly Commmioner of Mozuffergurh,^^ated the 9/A March 1800, 

I have the honor to furnish the report called for in your Circular of the 16th ultimo. 

Nos. 1 and 2. — Government currency notes are not in use in this district. 

Nos. 3 and 4. — Currency notes arc exchanged for silver, but not silver for notes. 

Nos. 5, 6, and 7. — ^Noics have not been used at all in this district, so I have l)cen unable 
to judge of tbc advantages or disadvantages of the present arrangement. 

Nos. 8 and 9.— I am not of opinion that the 6-rupec note would have a larger currency 
than notes of a greater value. 

Nos. 10 and 12.— No. 

No. 18.— They prefer hoondees owing to notes not being exchangei for silver at the 
treasuries. 

No. 14. — ^To Mooltan Treasury. 

No. 15.— No. 

No. 17.— Rs. 10-2 to 3. 

No. 18.— Rs. 10. 

No. 19.— There are none. 

No. 20.— No. 

No. 22.— Yesj for hoarding, not for circulation ; more than all for converting into 
ornaments. 
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No. 23.-<->Thoy appear indiflerent to it. 

No. 24.~Ycs ; much more so. 

Nos. 25 and 26. — Yes. 

No. 27. — There are no large shroffs in this district. The shroffs here are, as a rule, agents 
to larger banks in Moolton. 

No. 28.— No. 

No. 29. — No. 

No. 30. — Jeyporc gold mohurs; they are of pure gold, and are purchased to be converted 
into jewels. 

Nos. 31 and 32.— Yes. 

Irom the Ameiani Collector in charge of the Treaenry^ Mozuff&rnuggur footed the hih 

March 1866. 

In reply to your Circular dated February 16ih, I have the honor to transmit herewith the 
best answers to the questions which I have been able to give. The scanty materials at my 
disposal must be my excuse for the crudeness and meagrencss of my replies. 

No. 1. — Currency notes liavc not been in use here for much more than eighteen months ; 
the first supply having been received on the 24th June 1864. The notes have not been used at 
all by tlic Native community in their ordinaiy transactions. The only use yet made of them 
has been for remittanee to Delhi, and for that pur^wse they have been procured, as wanted, from 
the Government trciisury. I am informed that notes were at one time bought in Delhi at 8 
annsa per cent, premium for sending to Calcutta in payment of goods. Now raw cotton is 
sent instead, and notes are at a discount. 

No. 2. — It can hardly be said that notes have been depreciated here, simply because they 
have never been current. Those, taken from the treasury by the Natives have almost, if not 
all, been used for remittance to Delhi. This was when notes could be cashed at Delhi at par 
or at a premium. Directly notes had to be cashed at Delhi at a discount, remittance by hoon- 
dees was resumed, and notes were not taken here on any terms. 

The treasurer says the discount on notes at Delhi has been— 

Under Bs. 50 ... 2 per cent. 

Above „ 50 ... 1 „ 

No. 3.— As to the issue of notes in exchange for silver, there is every facility so long as 
the stock of notes last. Hitherto, the stock has at all times been sufficient to meet the demand. 
The rules for the cashing of notes are those contained in Accountant General’s circular oi*dcr, 
A. H., 1864-65, dated 14th October 1864: 

Allahabad Notes. 

"Treasury officers should not refuse to give coin in exchange for them, so long as 
they are in want of a sufficient stock of notes.” 

2w<7.— " When the stock of notes on hand is at the maximum, they should be cashed for 
travellers only, and for small sums, at the discretion of the Collector.” 

3rrf. — "With this proviso, notes of other circles may also be cashed to meet the conveni- 
ence of travellers, but not for any other purj)Ose.” 

These rules, so far as Natives arc concerned, have been almost inoperative. The notes issued 
have not remained in th(j district, but have been sent to Delhi. No payments of land revenue 
into Government treasuries hav(} been made in notes. The power of paying Government 
revenue, &c., in notes docs not seem sufficiently known ; for several persons state that they 
would take notes in private transactions, if* they could pay them afterwards on account of land 
revenue into the different sub-treasuries. The grain-dealers do not take notes, because they 
cannot gf‘t rid of them; they cannot cash them at the Government treasury; they cannot pay 
them in as revenue; nor will any zemindar or cultivator take them in payment of giain. 

No. 4.— If it be unadvisable to go the length of removing all resliictions on the cashing 
of* notes, and allowing them to be cashed on presentation at any Government treasury of the 
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circle^ then, I think, the present facilities arc amply sufficient, if only more widely known and 
made use of. The g^rcat object is to inspire the Native community with a tliomiiffh confidence 
in the note, and the power of demanding^ its conversion at some place 500 miles off is, to the 
majority of the population, as if there were no power to conveii it at all. The want of con- 
fidence in the note, as a substitute for a metal currency, is curiously illustrated by a story, I am 
told, is goingf about in this dist.rict. This is to the effect that the object of Government in 
replacing silver by not(‘s is to get all the precious metals into its own hands. For hoarding 
the silver and gold so obtained, an immense cave bas been set apart in the mountains n<*ar 
Nynec Tal. When oiiec the country has been denuded of coin, and it is all collected together 
at Nynec Tal, the whole will be shi])ped off b) England. Tlie above sort of story is a fair 
index to the hopeless ignorance one bas to work against ; and it, I believe, more truly rtjprcsonts 
the real feeling of the people, than do the formal unirieaniiig phrases expressing approval of all 
Government may be pleased to do, wbi(?b arc nearly all I have been able to extract from the 
persons I have exsiminod wlieii the question was one of opinion only. 

No. 5.— As T have already stated, 1 8 months only have elapsed since notes were intro- 
dueed. The period is a very short one, and can hardly be cojnsidei*cd sufficient to bring out 
very strongly the merits or defects of the present circle system. Notes do not api)ear at present 
to come into the district, and those Avhich have been issued have lel'i it. So far as T have any 
opinion, I would say that the system of circles has neither aided nor retarded the issue of notes 
in tliis particular district. Notes have not even commenced to take the place tiny occupy 
in European States under the present system; nor do 1 think they would have, during tlie siimo 
short lime, under any system whatever. The only evidence 1 can give is of this negative 
character. 

No. 0. — Tt is not for mo, with the experience only of a small treasuiy having no extensive 
transaeti<ms, to decide on tlie advisability of retaining or of revising the present currency 
circles. Tliis f may say, however, that the easier and more wide-spread are the means for 
convening the notes, the greater will be their circulation among Natives, more especially at first, 
when the ])crsons who will take a note at any price from the iinfortuiiato possessor are few and 
far between. The ostablisliinent of sub-offiees, where the note would be convert iblc on demand, 
would, 1 think, have a favorable tendency. If notes were convertible at Meerut, lliey would be 
more readily held here; but not so much so as if they were convertible on the spot. But, 
even in the latter ease, the prepossession in favor of a metallic eurroney capable of being hoarded 
without being destroyed by insects, as jiajuT would be, is so great that 1 cannot expect that 
notes would, to any great extent, replace inetul, not at least for many years to come. 

No. 7. — As I stated in answering <iuostiou No. 5, the IS months^ ex])erience at this 
treasury, so far as it goes, has been neither for nor against the currency circles. Not having 
made the subjc'ct my study, I am unable to speak to the advisability or not of one general (?irelc. 
So far as this district is concerned, the importailt point is to make the note convertible either 
oil the spot, or at some place very close at hand. 

No. 8.— As the ease stands, in respect of this particular district, T would not recomme^nd 
a 5-ru])Cc note. Even the lO-rupce notes do not issue readily, if notes of higher value are 
obtainable. The notes have been used for remittance only, and for this the more value in 
small compass the better. One of my informants wisely remarks that the postage on a hundK^ 
of 10-rupce notes is so much greater than on one note of lls. 500. 

No. 0. — Tt stands to reason, in a country where lls. 10 or Tls. 15 a month is a very fair 
income, that if ever the currency notes arc to be the ordinary medium of excliange among the 
mass of the people, a 5-rupee note must have a larger currency than any other. As a matter 
of fact, however, the currency note is not the ordinary medium of exchange, nor U a 5-rupeo 
note likely of itself to make it more so. 

No. 10. — ^Notes have been used in this district by shroffs and bankers for nothing but 
remittances, ** almost exclusively to Delhi, which is the mart whence they receive their invest^ 
monts of goods. Wheuhoondees on Delhi are onlj' to be got here at a premium, and notes sell 
in Delhi at par, or at a premium, then notes are sent instead of hoondees ; when it is the 
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oflior way, remittance 1)y lioondocs is resnmoJ. As an instance of how little destroys the 
Natives confidonco, 1 may mention here that a Native dealer sent a 50-nipee note by post to 
Delhi. The note was lost on the way; he applied for another note, hut did not get it at once 
replaced. I do not know whether he ever received another note in place of the one lost; at 
any rale, he ceased lo employ notes ar.d had recourse again to hoondees. Tlic treasurer, with 
respect to this (piestion, says that shroils use notes to send to Caleutta, but they do not buy 
them from others, nor do others from them. They get what notes they want from the 
t reasmy. 

Xo. 11. — Notes have been mostly got by shroffs from the treasury, and these have been 
remitted to Delhi. They wore onec or twice bought from holders here at a premium, when 
all the higher value of notes had heeii issued from the treasury. Notes, so far as I can find 
out, are n<»t cashed hen‘ hy bankers in a regular way ; when the exchange (liy hoondees) on 
Delhi is favorable, they refuse to take notes even at a discount. If the exchange on Delhi is 
against this jihice, then notes are taken at full value. One cloth merchant says he would take 
a note from a imrehaser, hut he would not give cash for one. J should not care, however, to 
put him to the test even to the above extent. 

No. 12. — This has not hecn the practice, if what T have ascertained be correct. The 
why ancl the whcref>ro will be undci'stood from niy answers to the preceding (|uestLuns. 

No. lo. — As T have several times already said, the princij>al mart fn* this place is Delhi. 
Hoondees are preferred for remittanee there when they arc to bo got on favorable terms. 
Notes are preferred when hoondees can only be got here at a premium, and wlien the note is, 
at the same lime, convertible at Delhi at or above par. 

No. 11. — ^fhis i)oint lias no very immediate practical importance so far as concerns this 
treasury. Tin* yearly income is 26,00,000 rupees, the ordinary expenditure only 12,00,000 rupees, 
file balance 11,00,000 rii]>oos is remitted from time to time to Jloorkeo, ^Meerut, and Dehra. 
A<liiiiltiiig the sj»eeulative possibility of a rush of curreiny notes lowering the cash balance to 
a dangerous extent, 1 should in that case apply to Seharuiipoor, lioorkee or Meerut. All three 
]laces are about the same distance off, rh,, 35 miles. 3Ieerut ainl Uoorkce are reached by the 
grainl trunk road; lo Seharunpoor there is at ])rcscnt only a road. A year or two 

hcnci*, ]Meeriit aud Seharunpoor will be connected with this by the railway, now in course of 
const ruction. 

No. 15. — The demand for notes at this treasury has always hitherto been met. Com- 
pliance with indents for notes has not been refused. Only three indents have been made. 

No. 10. — See answer 15. 

No. 17. — The average price of tlie (lovernmeiit gold mohur is from lls. 14-13 to 
Its. 15, and some times u little more, but rarely. 

No. 18. — Tlie English sovereign is from Rs. 10 to lls. 10-5. 

No. IS). — The Australian sovereign is not known here. 

No. 20. — llie treasurer says mohurs arc bought always at 4 annas each above the 
(‘iilcutia rate. No one else knows anything of the market rales beyond Delhi. 

No. 2], — The treasurer, who, as I have said in answer No. 20, is the only person who 
knows anything on this i)oint, gives us a reason , for the higher value here, the cost of 
transit, &c., which, in itself, seems sudiciont to account for the dillercnec. 

No. 22. — It is ditliciilt to get very satisfactory ans>vers to this question. The impression 
I have carried away with me as the result of my enquiries is, that gold is not much, if at all, 
used for circulation ; but that it is used largely for hoarding and for making various ornaments, 
bracelets, necklaces, and armlets arc al! made up of gold coins. The Jeyporee mohur is 
melted down, but none of the others. 

No. 23. — As to the preference of the Natives for a Gold to a Silver Currency, I am doubt- 
ful. Tlie answers I got were intended evidently more to get rid of the question than to 
impart any opinion worth having. There is little doubt that a Gold Currency would always 
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have some circulation ; and if comparison is to be made between it aiul a Paper Ciirronej", tbc 
Native would most certainly prefer the gold to the paper. A gold coinngi* has always existed 
ill Native administrations, and, even now, gold is much sought for. 

No. 21'. — In the present state of feeling with ri'gard to tluj nolc«, gold coins of 15, 10, 
and 5 rupees would, I feel sure, have much greater success than notes of tlic same value. Crold 
coin would accord much more readily with Native ideas on ciiitcihjx, and uould be accepted 
without question by every one. 

No. 25.— With all due ditridcncc. T must say I do not see how gt*hl conld lu'lp to estab- 
lish a Paper Currency. If gidd were is.siied, the Natives would taki* it, hot how that would 
increase the intcrelianrie of notes is not aj»parent ; and if the ptjople imrr gi*t the requisite 
confidence in notes, they would pass them from hand to hand, whoilu-r or no gold was hold 
ill reserve. 

No. 26. — ^To this question I can give no answer, not being aware of any reasons for or 
against. 

No. 27. — There are no opinions on this point worth repeating. Kaeli person answered 
what first eamc into his head, but was unable to stale any intelligihle grounds for his choice. 
The treasurer, wlio may be supposed superior to the common herd, (;x])n*sse'i an anxiety that, 
if paper be substituted for metal, all gold and silversmiths will he ruined, as they will be unalde 
to procure metal to work up. This seenn an indirect statement ol tlie rumour 1 spoke of in 
answer No. I, and yet the treasurer (inislics olf by saying he prdVrs a Gold and Paper 
Curnmey. 

No. 28. — Gold bars are used for making ornaments; they arc proi urci] from Delhi. The 
purchaser examines the marks and then gets a goldsmith to serapt; olf a little, melt it in the 
fire, and tlien te.st it by the tonch-stojje. It is then paid for according to 

No, 20. — Native gold mohurs, all say, arc much used. Hut tlu*\ ar.* used, it seems, as 
ornaments and Jiir luaircling, and not as eiirivuey. 

No. 3<l, — (loveriiment mnliur, Us. ll-lo to Us. 15; Jeyporcc, lls. 15-12 to Rs. 16; 
Kuldar, Us. ID to Us. J.l>-6; Jloorsliodabadcc;, Us. 19-1; Maliomcd Shahi (v'ery rare), 
Us. 15-12. 

No. t31. — Some say tliry are sold at their ^Mint valno ; otliers, that tl)e\ an* sold at intrinsic 
value by weight. The latter account is, T think, the uun*e eoi’reet one. 

No. o2. — The ilint slanq) seems to be more or less looked to, as et'rtaiu o<»ins, such as the 
Jcypooroc, have an es|)ccial reputation for purity. Uut the intri nsu: value and w^eight are held 
of more importance. 

M’hc following is a memorandum of all notes received and issued jq) ti» 2sih Kehuary : — 

10 lluiTts. j 20 llurEEs. I 50 Ilci-EKS. loo m’l’i’.Ks. ;, 0 (> nn-M.s. [ Total. 
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From the Treaeury Officer^ Mnitrar^dated the Uh March 1866. ^ 

In reply to your Circular dated 16tli instant^ I have the honor to forward the following 
answers to the queries set therein. 

No. 1.— The Native community here does not seem to have been so much accustomed to 
the use of currency notes as to readily receive and cash them at their full value. 

No. 2. — ^Tlie reason for this depreciation may, I think, be partly ascribed to the fact of 
the non-issue of a duplicate (us it is usual in the case of private hoondees and treasury drafts), 
when the original is lost, and partly to the feeling of insecurity which is entertained from the 
unsubstantial nature of the Paper Currency notes. The average rate of discount is generally at 
two per cent. 

Nos. 6 and 4. — The notes when presented to the treasur}' arc cashed (subject, of course 
to the prescribed rules) and are issued when demanded in exchange for silver. These facilities 
arc, I tliink, sufficient.. 

Nos. 5 to 7. — Neither the present arrangement of circles (with a separate note for each 
circles), nor any increase to their number, nor the establishment of the offices of subrissue at 
the chief local ti*casurics within each einJc, would add so much to the convenience of the publio 
in general at all places, as the introduction of the currency of one universal note either for all 
Tndia, or for each Presidency (as may be decerned ])referable), without, of course, the restrictions 
of being convertible only at the Presiden(?y towns and at ceitain specilled treasuries. The 
disadvantages attendant on the cashing of notes of one circle in another are very great 
impediments to their being readily received and cashed by the shroffs, bankers and others in their 
private monetary transactions ; hence the small circulation of notes. 

Nos. 8 and 9. — ^The notes of the value of 5 mixx's may greatly help remitters when 
their remittances arc more to that extent, than the even sums for which the notes can now be 
obtained. In absemee of any notes of this value, people, in most cases, have recourse to private 
hoondees. These notes, therefore, I am of opinion, would most probably promote the sale of 
notes of greater value than have a larger currency. 

No. 10. — Notes are very seldom used by shroffs and Native bankers for puri) 0 ses of 
remittance. The hoondees almost exclusively supply their place. 

Nos. 11 and 13. — Discount is invariably exacted on the cashing of notes, and they arc 
not purcha.sod at a discount by the bankers for the puqxise of sending them to the head (]uarters 
of circles for cneaslinicnt. 

No. 13. — No. 

No. 14. — Tip to this time the silver reserve has never run low, notes having been scarcely 
presented at this treasury for cash. Tn case it would ever occur so, the application for reinforc- 
ing the reserve would be made to the Accountant General, North- Wcsteni Provinces, who will 
order remittan(?e from the nearest treasury which shows a surplus. 

Nos. 1 5 and 1 6. — ^Never has it happened that our indents for notes were not eomi^Hod 
with. The timely attention paid for securing a siiliieicnt stock of notes always enables this 
office to meet the demands for them. 

Nos. 17 to 31. — Goverimieiil gold mohurs, as well as other kinds of gold mohurs, never 
sell in the bazar at nny tixed rale. The rate is always subject to fkietuation, according as the 
value of gold rises and falls. ^J'hc rate is some times more or less by two annas than 15 rupees, 
and such is Umj case with English sovereigns. The Australian sovereign does not appear to be 
mncli in nscj h(*r(», and, I think, sells as the aliove. There is no dilferenee in the value of the 
mohurs sold in the Mofussil bazars and Pnjsideuey towns. 

Nos. 23. to 3 t. — Yes. 

No. 35. — Gold Gurreney may very likely help the establishment of Pajjer Currency, 
giving the traders, hankers and others, every possible inducemeut to bring currency iiotos into an 
extensive use among them for purpose of circulation, while the gold being held as a leserve. 
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No. 2C.-.Yes. 

No. 27. — The opinion of large shroffs and dealers is in favor of Jill the three kinds of 
ourreneies, viz., gold, silver, and paper. 

No. 28.— No. 

No. 20, — No I silver is exelusivol}'' nseil as mcjins of enrrency here. 

No. iJO. — ^^riu; gold mohnrs seen in the hazar, are of th(» following descriptions, ri:.. 
Government gold mohnrs, ndhi, Lucknow, Burtpore and Jeypore gold moliurs. Of these, the 
first and the last are in general use. 

Nos. 31. and 32.— Yes j they ]>ass for intrinsic value, as explained in a previous paragraph. 

From (he Collector of Muttra, — dated the 2 tM March iSOfi. 

No. 1.— By the well informed Natives, hut not much among the lower classes. 

No. 2.— This is partly owing to the unseUlcnl state of the rules for the receipt and issue 
of notes at the Government treasuries, which begets want of contidencc. The rat*' of discount 
varies. It is never less than one rupee, no matter what the value of the note may he. 

No. 3. — Under recent instructions, treasury officers are allowed to issue notes of the 
circle in which the treasury is situate, provided the amount cashed *loes iH)t exceed the amount 
issued during the month ; other circle notes are taken from travellers only. 

No. •!•. — Tnsufi](M*ent. If notes are not current under alt circumstances, the Native com- 
munity will not t.ake advantage of tlnmi, as they may he left with a stock of notes on hand 
which they are unahle to cash. They justly say, " If Goveriimcrii will not c^ash its own notes 
at its own treasuries, what arc we to do?” If notes arc to he issued hy Government at .*ilh 
tlieir (‘irculatiori must he unrcstrict<*d in their own circh? at least, ami all Government treasuries 
and l>ranche.s of the Bank of Bengal slnmld cash ni>te.? wlien ollercd. Hie registration of 
notes, as at present, hy the treasury oHieer, ami treasurer taking down the numher of the 
uf»te, date of issue or receipt, name of person to whom issued or from whom received, is a very 
useless and clumsy system. It is just one link in the chain while all the rest are wanting. 
It is to be presumed that jirivate persons will koc]) the iiunihcrs of notes they ])ay away an<l 
reetdve, and, in my mind, it wouhl he *juite sufficient if a register of h»st notes was kt‘pt at 
the treasury, which iniglit he rcferre<l to when notes were presented for enea>hm(Mil. Natives 
do not understand the system of dilferent ciixles, nor do 1 recommend its retention; if the 
Govei-ninent desire to make notes juiss current, they should allow them to pass with no more 
restriction than the same number of niiH'cs. 

No. o. — The number of circles should not he inei’cascd, but diminished, as an incr(*aso would 
have much the same effect as the creation of a numher of petty hanks, which refuse to cash 
each other^s notes without certain formalities and restrictions. Ollices of sub-issue would only 
complicate mattcu’s, and a*ld much to the expense and intricacy of working the system. 

No. 6. — An universal note for all India, to be as unrestiictcd as possible in its cireulation, 
in my opinion, would he the one most calculated to inspire the Natives with conralence. Tin; 
great object is, of course, to get the Natives to look upon notes as c'ash and use them as such ; 
when this is attained, there would never bo mueh danger of such a run on the Government 
treasuries in any place as would be likely to be in excess of the cash balance lln*rc. 

No. 7. — Added to this, Goverimieut can always tell where money is likely to he sent by 
the medium of notes; at Dolhi, iVgra, Benares, &c., which are greiit **()inmcrcial <*entres, 
commercial transactions take place, and payments are made from out-statlons by hoondees, and 
if this payment were made in notes, there would, of course, he a greater run on the cash 
balance at the Government tre.asuries at such centres ; this might he mot by kcc]»ing larger 
cash balances at those places, or hy restneting 1 he number of notes in eircnlat ion, while still 
allowing that eircnlation to he as unimpeded as possible. My experience goes to show that, 
unless some nlles are fixed, eoiifidcnee will not be inspired in the Natives. During my observ- 
ation of the working of the system, the restrictions placed on the cireulation have been varying 
and rather capricious. At one time restrictions are imposed, and then on representation being 
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made^ these restrictions are taken off. Bat there is no certainty one month what orders may 
not be issued in the following one. But the total amount of notes -issued has oonsiderably 
exceeded the amount cashed at the station. If the system of circles is continued^ I would 
recommend treasury officers being supplied with a reasonable stock of notes of other circles^ as 
they are frequently demanded, and, at the same timo,' notes of other circles should be more 
freely cashed than they are now. Even under the present system, so long as the Allahabad 
circle notes are freely cashed, the more influential bankers use notes to a considerable extent. 
I do not think that the fear of forgeiy need be any bar to the free circulation, as the Natives 
have not the appliances to execute counterfeit with sufficient skill to impose on people. Tlicft 
in the post office or in transit is the most fruitful source of loss of notes. The great i)oint 
which all bankers and others insist on is, that duplicates of lost notes should be granted without 
delay to the losers, who would have to bind themselves over to pay up the additional amount 
of the lost note if necessary. 

No. 8. — Five-rupee notes are, I think, even now unnecessary, as few people want to make 
remittances of so small an amount, and the introduction of a 5«rupcc gold coin would supply 
the want of a more portable medium of circulation than 5 rupees. 

Nos. 0 and 10.— As even now, the greatest circulation is among 60 and 100-rupee notes. 
I am not, however, prcjjarod to state that, if the circulation of notes wore perfectly unfettered, 
notes of smaller denominations than the above would not have a much increased circulation. 
iStill I do not think that S-nipee notes are required. 

No. 11. — Yes. 

No. 12.— No. 

No. l;l.— No. 

No. 1 1*. — ^This contingency has never arisen, nor with the present small supply of notes 
sould it arise ; »‘10,000 rupees worth of notes is the largest amount ever cashed in a month, while 
the smallest available cash balance has been tlircc lahks of rupees. There is no railway cum- 
raunicatioii within 100 miles, and four days would elapse before we could expect a remittance 
from the nearest district treasury, r/V., Shajehanpore or Budaon. 

No, 15. — No. 

No. 17.— From Rs. 14-11 to Its. 15-2. 

No. IS.— From Rs. 10-2 to Rs. 10-G. 

No. 10. — From Rs. 10-2 to Rs. 10-0. 

No. 20. — More. 

No. 21. — Because the sup])ly in the Mofussil hazars is less than the demand which 
produces a scarcity, while in the Trosideiicy towns gold is to be had with much more ease. 

No. 22. — Chiefly for hoarding and making into jewels. 

No. 20.— Yes. 

No. 2 k — ^Y^es, except a gold coin of lls. 15. 

No. 25. — ^Thc bankers of this place say it would not. 

No. 26.— Yes. 

No. 27. — Silver and gold. 

No, 28. — To a considerable extent. The test of purity is the h/sftowiee or test stone. 

No. 20.— No. 

No. 30. — Lucknow, Delhi, Tezpore. 

No. 31. — They pass for more than intrinsic value. 

No. 32. — 1 am unable to answer this question. 

From Ihe Offlciativg Collector of Midtray — dated the 24th March 1806. 

After enquiries, I have the honor to submit the answers to tlic questions regarding the 
Paper Cun’cncy. 

No. 1. — No, not at their full value. 

No, 2 . — lety because they can only be cashed at the head circle, and to bccuic that in iml 
value, the notes have to be sent there ; 2ndy their destructibility. There is no regular rate ot 
discount \ it varies from 8 annas to 1 per cent, according to the current bazar rate. 
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No. 3.— •According to tho prescribed mlesj no notes are cashed except for travellers; all 
other payments would be received in notes if ever oifered. 

No. 4. — I have no suggestions to offer. 

No. 5. — No, not as long as the notes are only convertible at the head circle. 

No. C. — ^Nor would I inci'case the number of circles, with a separate note for each circle; 
the circulation limit would become too confined, and Native bankers could not send remit- 
tances to a distance, as notes of one circle would then only be convertible within their own 
circle, or become burdened with such discount as seriously to impair their value. I think the 
proposition of establishing offices of sub-issue at the chief local treasuries highly practical 
and calculated to establish reliance. 

No. 7. — But I sliould j)rcfcr a separate note for each Presidency, to be convertible on 
demand not only at the Presidency towns, but also at chief local treasuries, which should be 
suflicieiiily numerous to assure Natives that their paper could at any time be realized without 
difficulty. These treasuries or sub-offiecs of issue should be situated at the prluci]>al station 
or most important trading town {with a treasury) of each division. Tlic popularity of the 
Paper Currency depends, in my opinion, entirely on the facilities for cashing it, and until 
existing facilities are largely increased, the confidence of the Natives will not be ensured, and 
for this reason I recommend one office of sub-issue as a minimum for each sub-division, though 
fully aware of the financial difficulties. 

No. 8. — Yes, certainly, they would obtain a large circulation amongst the lower classes, 
who have no use for so large a sum as Ks. SiO ; they would also supply a medium for 
remittances for small sums under Rs. 20, for which hoondees are now exclusively used. 

No. <j. — Yes, because 5-rupec notes would be within the reach of the poorest and most 
numerous class ; the higher the figure of the note goes, tho fewer people there are who arc 
rich enough to use it. 

No. 10. — Tloondcps arc more general. 

No. 11. — Yes, according to the bazar rates. 

No, 12. — Not .as a general rule, but some large and well informed firms have been known 
to do so to a cousulerable extent. 

No. 13, — Not gciK'rally. The few that have confidence in the notes, however, take them 
when the rate of discount renders them cheaper than hoondees. 

No. 14. — We have the telegraph, connecting Muttra through Agra, with all large 
stations, and a good metalled road, with no river to cross, from Agra, distant 32 miles ; also 
Allygurh, with the Jumna to cross, good metalled road, distant 40 miles. Wc should apply 
to Agra and the Accountant General at Allahabad. 

Nos. 15 and 1(5. — No. 

No. 17. — At the average rate of Rs. 15. 

Nos. 18 and 19. — English and Australian sovereigns are not common in Ibis 
neighbourhood. 

Nos. 20 and 21. — Gold coins generally arc more cxj>cnsivo in the INTofussil than in the 
Presidency towns. Tlic supply in the Presidency towns is comparatively large and sullicieut lo 
meet the demand, whatever it may be. Gold coinage is scarce iu the !Mofiissil, and thereforts 
if required for the jnirposo of hoarding or making ornaments, the buyer has lo pay more 
highly for it than he would whore the supply is largi»r. 

No. 22.— More for the purpose of hoarding than circulation. 

No. 23.— Yes. 

No. 24.— Yes, because they have a tangible, lasting, apiirceiativc value, an«l are sure t(» 
command* their intrinsic price, whether as coin or lump gold. Notes are only so far preferable 
that they are useful for remittances. Perhaps tho values of the notes under Rs. 10 might be 
modified; for instance, in the place of a 15-rupee note (for which a 10-rupcc note and 
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5-rupee note would do equally well) I would suggestj for consideration^ the luloption ot a small 
note of Rs. 2, as well as for Rs. 6, 10, and 20; possibly, even a more minute sub-division 
might be advisable on the principle that the lower the value the note bears, the more general 
would be the circulation, as it would thus bo brought within the reach of all, oven the poorest 
and most numerous class. 

No. 25. — ^No. 

No. 26. — Yes, inasmuch as it is more portable than silver, and outlying treasuries could 
)>c more easily supplied witli the means for meeting any demand for cashing notes. 

No. 27. — In favor of all three. 

No. 28. — Very slightly, the purity is ensured by the tests of stone and fire. 

No. 2U. — They are used to a certain extent when there is any reason for the demand, but 
not a means of ourrenoy us compared to silver. 

No. oO. — Tllic (lovernrneut gold moluir — 

Kuldar (a Mahomedan coinage of large size, value nearly Its. 20). 

Delhi of several kinds. 

Jeyporc 
JMoorshedabad 
Lucknow ditto. 

Furruckabad. 

N(V. 31 and 32. — They pass for their intrinsic value; the Kuldar and one of the .levporo 
kind s are most songlil after, because they are of the purest metal ; they have no artificial 
value simply from the names of any Stale. 


} 


of two sorts. 


From the Beauty Conmimoncr of H^Iyanung^ — ihticd 17/A March 1800, 

I have the honor to acknowhulgo receipt of your printed Circular dated lOlh February 
] S()6, regarding lh(» working of Act XIX of I SO I, and to state that, as nolts ami sovereigns 
are not current in this district, 1 regret I am unable to alTord you any iiifonnation of the 
slightest value. 

From l/iii Officiating Collector of Mymensingh, to the Commissioner of Reveuae for the Jj'iciSwn 

of Racctty — ilateil the 10/A March ISGC, 

With reference to your memorandum, No, 709, dated the 21'th February, giving cover to 
a coj\y of a Circular drawn up by the Commission for ciKpiiring into the subject of tlie 
(Jovorniuent ra])cr Currency, I have the honor to submit the following answers to the questions 
propounded l)y the Commission. 

No, 1. — Government euvronoy notes arc not, so far as my experience goes, readily 
received and paid away at their full value. They some times bear a premium, and some times a 
discount, according to the sujiply available compared with the demand. 

No, 2.— -Notes arc looked upon as liable to be destroyed by fire, whitc-ants, and water, and 
they are easily lost or stolen. The discount on notes is an arbitrary raU‘, varying from 8 annas 
fo Rs. 2 per cent. 

No. 3. — At the Mymcn.singh Treasury, notes are readily cashed, as there is always an 
abiuidance of silver in the treasury, and the supply of notes is generall}' low. For the same 
n^asoii, notes arc not readily given for silver, except there appears a special reason for granting 
them. 

No. 1*. — This is not, in my opinion, siitisfaetory or suflieient, as 1 think notes should be 
fi’eely given when demanded. The only thing required is an increase of the notes held in the 
treasury. At present, tlujre i.s only a single note of Ks. 100 in the treasury; notes to the 
amount of Its. 4,400 arc in transit, but even ibis sum is very inadequate. 

No. 5.— I do not consider the present arrangement of (drcles, with a separate note for 
each circle, to be a good one, and I would not recommend it to be retained. 
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No. 6.— *To xncreftM tib.e number of oirclesi with a separate note for each circlej wouldj it 
my opinion, be a step altogether in the wrong direction. 

No. 7.-—The only plan which I think likely to be successful is the establishment of on< 
universal note for all India, which shall be convertible at every Government treasury in th< 
country. I can easily understand that those with whom the responsibility of introducing the 
measure rests may shrink from adopting a plan which pledges the financial credit of the 
Government to what may seem an alarming extent. But I say with confidence that till tb’i 
simple measure is adopted, the Government currency notes will never be cordially received 
or extensively circulated. The establishment of separate notes, convertible only at certain 
treasuries, may have been pardonable as a tentative measure, when the currency notes were firsl 
introduced; but there can be no reason for the maintenance of any such restrictions now. The 
confidence of the Natives in the currency i)aper can never, I am persiiailcd, bo secured while 
IKparate notes are robiined, or any difficulty is found in freely converting them into silver. ] 
have now before me a note of the Lahore circle, with the word Lahore^' on it in English 
characters, but nothing in any Native language to show the circle to which it belongs. If a 
Native unacquainted with English received such a note, and found, as he would find, great diffi- 
culty in cashing it in this part of the country, he will naturally look with suspicion upon every 
currency note. It will be found, I am jMjrsuaded, that what seems tlie boldest measure is not 
only the wisest, but the safest too, — it is the ono measure which will give the Natives real 
confidence in the notes : and when this confidence is once secured, there need be no fear of a 
run upon the treasuries for silver. 

jJq, 8. — I woidd certainly recommend the introduction of a note of 5 rupees. In 
America, notes of even as low a denomination as one dollar are found extremely useful ; and if 
a Paper Currency in India is to supply the place of a metallic currency, it can only be cfiected 
by issuing notes of low denominations. A ryot or small shop-keeper seldom has to receive oi 
pay so large a sum as Rs. 10 at a time ; but a 6-riipcc note would be within the means of a 
very large class, 

No. 9. — 1 think it ccrtsiin that a 5-nipec note would have a much larger currency than 
notes of higher values. It is the only note which could be used by the mass of the people as a 
substitute for carried money, and I believe it would be extensively so used. 

No. 10. — Notes arc not much used in this district by Native bankers for puqioses of remit- 
tiincc, hoondees being preferred. Notes of high denominations are used by Europeans for 
remittance, and occasionally by Natives, but not commonly. 

No. 11. — Yes, 1 believe discount is always exacted in this district. 

No. 12. — ^The practice of buying up notes at a discount for the purpose of sending them 
to the heaxl quarters of the circle I'or encashment is not known in this district. The supply 
of notes is too limited te render such a practice profitable. 

No. 13.— No : the hoondee is preferred to the note. Hoondees are considered less liable 
to be lost or stolen while in transit by post ; and great facilities are given by Native bankers 
for the recovery of hoondees should they bo lost, or for the refund of their value. 

No. 14*. — ^Thc treasury in this district is a surplus one, large remittances of silver being 
made from here to other treasuries. The silver reserve is not likely to run low ; but if it ever 
did, there are no ready facilities for reinforcing it. I should not think of applying to have 
silver sent me. The nearest tresxsuries are Dacca and Sylhet ; but before I could refer to the 
Accountant General, and receive a remittance under his sanction, I should be sure to have the 
deficiency supplied by payments made in silver here. 

No. 15 . — 1 could supply the public with notes to a much greater extent than my usual 
stock of notes allows me to do. Only a few days ago I was compelled to refuse applications 
for notes to the amount of about Bs. 3,000, because I had no notes in the treasury ; my last 
indent for notes was only partially complied with. 

No. 16.-r-No reason was assigned on the last occasion for the full amount of notes asked 
foY not being sent. I understand, however, that the late Collector here apx’lied not long ago 
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for £1^000 to be dent him in sovereigns^ as he thought they wonld be readily taken; but 
he was told that remittances could not be made to this treasuryj as there was always a 
surplus here. 

No. 17. — ^I’he Ooverument gold mohur bears in this district an average value of Rs. 15-8, 

No. 18. — ^Tlie English sovereign may be taken as worth Rs. 10-2, but this can hardly bo 
said to be the average value, as sovereigns are so little known. If a forced sale of sovereigns 
were made, it is impossible to say what average amount they would fetch. 

No. 19. — Tlie same remarks apply to the Australian sovereign. I have never seen one 
of these coins in the district. 

No. 20. — I think they do. 

No. 21. — The cause is to be found in the fact that variations in the price of gold affect 
the values of the coins more readily in the Presidency towns than in comparatively secluded 
Mofussil bazars. Tlicse variations have for many years tended to a decline, and not to a rise, 
in the price ; hence the exchange value in the Presidency towns, being more easily affects, is 
lower than in the Mofussil. 

No. 22. — The Natives are fond of gold for the purposes of hoaiding and of making up 
ornaments. Gold circulation is practically unknown. 

No. 23. — The Natives would take to a Gold Currency if the coins were made a legal tendon 
but it would bo useless to attempt to introducje coins of which the value should vary with the 
price of bullion. The mass of people might at first look with some suspicion on such a novelty 
as a gold coinage, but they would very soon feel and appreciate its advantages. 

No, 24. — I certainly think the coins would be received more readily than the notes for 
some time at l(*ast to come. 

No. 2."). — In my opinion, a Gold Currency would materially help the establishment of a 
Paper Currency. 

No. 20. — A Gold CuiTcnry would be of great use in ensuring the convertibility of notes, 
as it would enable remittances of coin to be made with far greater ease. 

No. 27. — ^They would, I believe, prefer a currency of paper, gold, and silver — caeli of the 
three being made a legal tender. 

No. 28. — Bar and leaf gold is getting more into favor than gold coins, owing to the 
numerous frauds committed in the maiiufaeture of Native gold coins. The purity is tested by 
the touch-stone, hut the quantity of bar gold circulating in this district is very insignificant. 

No. 29. — Native gold mohurs are not used as a means of currency here. They are either 
hoarded or arc sold to be melted down for manufactures, or to be worn as ornaments. 

No. 30. — There are several kinds of Moorshedabad sicca mohurs of the weight of 17 annas, 
value Rs. 18, 19, 20 or 21. These are frequently forgeries. There arc three? or four sorts of 
Jeyporc mohurs, weighing 1 5 annas, ami of a value of lls. 15, 16 or 16-8. These also arc 
very often fabricated. There is also an Akbaree gold mohur, value Rs, 7 : a small and thin coin 
scarce in this district. 

No. «31. — The above coins do not pass for intrinsic value. 

No. 32. — They bear an artificial value according to their respective denominations. 

Memouandum No. 792. 

I 

Copy forwarded to the Sccretaiy to the Commission for enquiry on the subject of Govern- 
ment Paper Currency, with reference to Circular of the 16tli February last. 

Prom ike Lepuhj Commimoner of ike Weekrn Uwarit,— dated M^mgoree^ ike 2^rd February 

Yoi r Circular of the 16th current has been forwarded to me by the officer in charge of 
the troasniy here, with the request that- I would answer the questions thereiik contained. I 
have, therefore, the honor to answer as follow's. 

No. 1. — Yes, but not at the full value of the notes. 
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No, 2.— -I do not think that the non-«K?eipt at fiill value is caused by any depreciation of 
the notes^ but that a charge is made by the holders of notes for the accommodation granted^ in 
the HfttiriA way as a pice is charged for accommodating a person with copper for a silver rupeo^ 
or for giving a silver rupee for its copper equivalent. 1 have no statistics from wliicli to 
ascertain the average charge for giving a note in exchange for silver, or vice verm. In mercan- 
tile transactions in goods the note is received at its full value, and is generally, so far as I have 
seen, preferred to silver by large merchants. In case of small dealers, a want of suificient 
intelligence to understand the use and security of a note is the chief obstacle in the way of 
the extension of Paper Currency. 

No. 3. — ^The facilities consist in the officer here exchanging, without charge, either notes 
for silver or silver for notes, at all limes, except when the cash balance is low, and it is not 
considered expedient to part with silver. 

No. 4. — The facilities are not sufficient, because the sujjply of notes has, ever since I have 
been in cliaigc of the district, been far below the demand. 

No. 5. — The present arrangement of circles is not, I think, calculated to promote the 
Inception of a P}xpcr Currency, and 1 would abolish it at once. 

No. 6. — I would not increase the number of circles; I would have one note current every- 
where, as the Bank of England note is current anywhere in Great Britiiin. I would have offices 
of sub-issue at eac/i local treasury, lu correspondence with the Accountant General of the Presi- 
dency, and would have every note convertible on demand at a7iy sub-issue oflicc, but with a 
right of refusal to change reserved to the head of such office, who would iiatumlly be the dis- 
trict collector. Smallness of cash balance should be the only grounds on which the officer 
should be allowed to decline to convert. 

No. 7. — Has been answered by anticipation, as above. With advertence to the N, B., I 
remark tliat the reasons why I should prefer one universal note for all India are,— our 
empire is one, and onr money and money equivalents should therefore be one. Second, the 
great increase in travelling facilities in India render it expedient that persons should be able to 
carry their money in the compendious form of notes from one place to a distant place, without 
cxpcrieiwring the trouble which is now felt in consequence of the present arrangement of circles 
of issue. Third, the imperial book-keeping department would necessarily be simplified by the 
introduction of a single universal note. the doubt which I have found exists in the 

Native mind as to the places in which a note might be sent, and prove as good as money, would 
be removed ; contidence in the eurreiiey would be therefore increased ; and I think that a good 
political result would follow when the Native came to understand that one and the same note 
hearing the Quecn^s image and superscription was accepted and exchanged for cash in all ]>arts 
of India. 

No. 8. — Yes, as a tcm])orary measure. Until a great development of the banking and 
money order systems shall take jdaee, a Pa|xcr CmT<*ncy must continne to Ix', in some degi’ee, 
used as a medium for remitting money from one jJaee to another. A o- rupee note, exehangt'- 
able for full nominal value on demand, at any place in India where there is a tmisury', wmdd be 
a boon to many people of small means, who.se ciilling ]e.idslhem to a dist.aneo from their families. 

I do not think that any note of so low a value is reqiiireil in inercant iUj transactions ; and if it 
be considered proper to discourage the use of tlic PajMT Currency a^s a medium of remitting of 
credits, then I tldnk a 5-nipcc note should be wiilibeld. 

No. 9. — ^1 do not think that a 5-rui>ee uotc would have a larg(T currency than notes of 
greater value. Notes, according to my exi>erience, arc w^aiitod mort‘ u hen sums of tolerably 
lai^e amount are being handled than in smaller transactions. 

No. 10. — I have no means of ascertaining this point. 

No. 11.— Yes, unless, as is sometimes the case, notes are, in conseqneiiee of scarceness, at 
a premium. 
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No. 12.— I have no means of knowing. 

No. 13.— 1 think the hoondee is preferred on account of the smaller risk of loss by theft 
incarred in remitting by post. The countiy-pcoplei moreov^, understand hoondees better than 

do notes. 

No. 14. — I would apply to the Accountant General of Bengal^ who would order the nearest 
treasury from which a supply could be obtained, to send me a supply. The supply of cash 
generally comes from Rungpore, between which and Mynagoree there is a good road. The 
distance is one of four days in the dry weather, and of eight in the rains. 

No. 15. — ^Yes, repeatedly. 

No. 16. — I do not remember that any reasons for non-compliance with indents were ever 
assigned, llie indent submitted is (generally after considerable delay) partially complied with, 
and the matter drops. Notes, I think, should cither not be given at all, or else supplied accord- 
ing to the demand. To supply notes for a time to a neighbourhood, and then suddenly to 
refuse them, tends to prevent the Natives from gaining confidence in the Paper Currency. 

Nos. 17, IS, 19, 20, and 21. — Gold mohurs and sovereigns, whether English or Australian 
axe imknown in my neighbourhood. 

No. 22. — Gold is scarcely known in this district. 

No. 23. — ^Tlie rich merchants in cities would; but I think that the great mass of the 
people are indifferent to the question, and arc not likely to be much influenced by the presence 
ot the absence of a Gold Currency in the couiitiy. 

No. 24. — I think not, because, while notes are as convenient as gold on the spot, they 
admit more easily of being remitted by post or otherwise. 

No. 25. —Yes, in cities and largo towns. 

No. 26. — Yes, to some ; but I do not think to any great extent, except in large centres 
of trade. 

No. 27.— There are no shroffs or dealers in this neighbourhood whom I can consiJt on 
this point. 

Nos. 28 to 32.— Gold, whether in bar or in coin, docs not circulate in this district. 

From the Treamry Officer^ Mynpooree^’-^ated the %nd March 1866. 

In answer to your Circular dated February 16th, containing questions on the operation 
of Act XIX of 1861, 1 have the honor to forward the subjoined answers drawn from my own 
experience, supplemented by all the information I have been able to obtain from the large 
baiters, treasurers, and middle class people of this district, with regard to which I should 
wish to remark that it is by no means a large or rich district, but is greatly influenced in 
money matters by the fluctuations in the large towns of Furruckabad, Cawnporc, and Agra. 

No. 1. — Currency notes arc very rarely, if ever, used by the Native community in private 
monetary transactions. They arc never received or paid at their full value. 

No. 2. — ^The reasons for this arc the unwillingness of those with whom they deal to accept 
notes, of whose transferable value they are doubtful, and of whose liability to be lost, without 
a certain means of supplying their place, and unfitness for hoarding, they arc certain. The 
average rate of discount is in this bazar from two to three per cent. 

No. 3.— Any one can obtain any number of notes at par by paying in silver. The con- 
trary is not the case. Notes are only received in payment of Government demands,^^ — a term 
which in this treasury has till lately home the strict sense of revenue demand only, but has 
lately been extended to payment for stamped papers, stomps, &c. Persons representing them- 
selves as boiid fide travellers are at liberty to change notes even of other circles dt the Govern- 
ment treasury : I say " represent themselves," for it is extremely difficult and a most invidious 
duty for the treasury officer to decide who is a 6om fide traveller, this term being frequently 
made a mere pretence for changing notes. Even in this instance we have the power of refusing 
if overstocked with notes. 
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No. 4. — ^These facilities are far too limited. I would make the exchange of currency 
notes entirely open and unrestricted. This would j>ivo every ixsrson a confidence in the conver- 
tible value of the paper^ which the ap])arcnt refusal of the (lovernment to receive its own paper 
largely decreases and obstructs. This does not only apply to the poorer but the middle and 
intelligent classes, who simply do not “ believe" in notes, and do not find them a quarter as 
useful as silver. I would, of course, have the s;ime care cxercis(»d in the receipts and payments 
of* notes as at present; and at the ssirae time it mi<ipbt be in the power of the treasury officer 
to refuse chanjije for satisfactory reasons. A limit also migfht be fixed as to what amount notes 
should be changed. These rcstricdioiis would be practically of no inconvenience. 

Nos. 5, 6, and 7.~1 would have one circle for all India, and notes convertible under the 
restrictions above suggested ever if where, for the following reasons : — 1 consider cinrlcs as at pre- 
sent constituted, with convertibility only possible at cci*taiii chief treasuries, highly calculated 
to obstruct the growth of confidence in a Paper Currency, whilst, at the same time, it holds out 
large inducement to Native bankers and others to buy up notes on which they can forc(j dis- 
count, for transmission to the central treasuries for change at par. This is well worth their 
while, even with the risk of loss which bolds so prominent a place in their views of these notes. 
I think the restriction of convertibility to few trejisiirics exaggerates the bad effects of circles. 
The Natives still look upon notes as hoondees supplied by Government, and till they find that 
all notes are easlicd everywhere, they cannot come to look upon them as a currency, and as 
available for transactions .amongst themselves. The cheek upon transmission of large amounts 
in notes, for the purpose referred to in question 12, is veiy weak compared to that which would 
exist in its not being worth the hanker^s while to buy up at so small a discount as they would 
soon he sold at, if circles and restrictions were done away with, added to the risk of loss. 

No. 8. — Not yet. It would merely under the present reghm simplify the hanker^s 
opportunities of ^n'actices above referred to, in fact extend the sphere of their discount ing opera- 
tions, as the o-rupce notes might come into poorer hands than the 10-riipee notes, llesidos, 
those who chiefly have occasion to make paj^menls of Rs. 5, have not yet arrived at a 
perfect confidonco in i he notes as a currency, 'rhoiisands cannot read, and nut only do not 
believe in paper money, hut do not even know what it is worth even if current. With a firmly 
established Gold Curreney, the 5-rupcc notes might answer ; hut in my opinion, a lO-rupee 
note is calculatiid to meet all the retpureuieiits of Paper Currency amongst this y)eople. 

No. 9. — No, 1 do not think it would. 1 think many years must elapse before a Native 
looks upon a Paper Currency as exactly as useful for daily transactions as silver or gold, whilst 
for remittances, Rs. 10 is the smallest I have ever noticed sent from place to place by Natives. 

No. 10. — Not much ; they prefer their own hoondees iis safer. In fact, as they all say f lu;}' 
can get duplicates and triyilicates in case of loss. Instances have occurred whore notes have 
been lost, and their value recovered with great difficulty. Notes arc used where their transi 1 
is safe, and their convertibility .at par secure, but rarely otherwise. 

No. 11. — III all cases, varying in amount according to the <iuantity of notes in the market. 

No. 12. — Yes, and 1 belitwe this is almost the only c.asc in which notes are used for pur- 
poses of remittance. This practice has also cre])t into the Government treasuries. It has been 
imymssible to check tlie practice altogether, as many [Husuns bring their notes straight to the 
treasurer and get them changed. 

No. 13.— No, the hoondees are far more preferred than notes for remittances. It is notice- 
able, with regard to tlie question of preference of means of remittance, that hoondees carry a 
much less discount than notes, almost as little as half the discount charged on notes, the reasons, 
of coiiTse, being those detailed in my answer to question 10. 

No. 14. — ^This never occurred in this treasury. Were it ever to do so, wc could obtain 
money from the Allahabad Treasury, which would be sent by rail to within 36 miles of this place, 
and thence by bullock cart to Mynpooreo, But this is a purely imaginary case ; as a fact, lew 
notes are called for from the treasurer except by Europeans, chiefly the civil officers, and our 
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oash balances increase so that we are repeatedly sending off remittances of a lakh or two lakhs 
of rupees worthy whilst our yearly indent for small silver is sent up blanks and our treasury is 
clogged with copper. 

No. 15. — Never. Our indents have invariably been immediately complied with. The 
only occasion we ever have nin short of notes is when an unexpected demand has occurred, for 
the higher values of which wo naturally do not keep a large stock on hand. The only objec;- 
tions that have ever been raised to our indents for notes arc when we have indented for small 
sums which, in the case of the notes of the higher value, entail a police escort, and in the 
ease of notes of small value (joiild, by a recent order, be furnished on weekly indent by post. 

No. 17. — ^Tlie Government gold mohur is usually bought in our bazar at Rs. 14-14, 
and sold at Rs. 15-2, their avenige being the s^upposed value, Rs. 15. There are plenty 
of them ill the bazar, and they are liked by the people, as being of an uniform value and 
easily paid away, as well as being of intrinsic value, though, in this matter, they do not rank 
so high as the Native gold mohurs, which are considered to consist of pure gold. 

No. 18. — The English sovereign, called by the old name “ guinea,” is current in this 
bazar at Rs. 10, and is much liked for the purity of the gold, and, I believe, for its 
convenient value. 

No. 19. — Not knoivn, 1 believe; at least I can obtain no traces of its use. 

Nos. 20 and 21. — A higher value at present, because few in number, and much sought 
after for the g«)l(l, whilst in the Presidency towns they are comparatively common and used 
in daily transjiction. 

No. 22. — For hoarding, yes ; not so much for circulation ; the purer the gold the more it is 
sought after for hoarding, e, the Jeyi>ore mohur: if less pure, the people are more willing 
to circulate it. 

No. 23. — Undoubtedly. In conversation with liankers upon tliis subject, I have endea- 
voured to elicit their views on the general question, and not solely on their own interest ; and 
even in this view they agree with me that a Gold Currcme.y would be more readily received. 
Its intrinsic value would give it a stability that in India, I think, can never be guarantetHi in 
a Paper Currency, whilst its uniform convertible value as (Uirreiit all over India would make it 
present its(df as useful in daily transactions. It would at once be received with eonlidem-e hy 
the poorer crlasses in the villages who oven now gladly receive Native mohurs, and if permeating 
the bazars in sullleient numbers would, to a great extent, take the phwfc of a Silver CurriMiey : 
if the issue of gold were limited, it would be liable to the same iniluences as gold imjlmrs are at 
present. 

No. 24. — Yes, at present, for the various reasons detailed in answers above. 

No. 25. — I think a Gold Currency would afford more eonfidenec in the estahlishment of a 
Paper CuiTeney. But the (jiiestion of the people becoming aceustrimod to it is only one of 
time. Jilveii under the present regime, it is only a question of time, tliough a long time, and 
unrestricted Paper Currency would more rapidly obtain a footing ; but as far as I can gather, a 
Gold Currency ought, undoubtedly, to precede a Paiwr Currency, and form a basis for its 
establishment. 

No. 26. — Not under the present restrictions, of course ; but I believe gold would as readily 
be received for notes as silver. 

No, 27. — As far as I can gather, they consider that the three currencies might be advan- 
tageous \ but, without dofubt, the gold to c»^inc before the paper. It can hardly be said that 
silver is the only actual currency existing, though the only legal one, gold mohurs being 
universally in use in the bazars, and forming an actual, though limited, currency. 

No. 28. — Bar gold docs not circulate. 

No. 29. — ^The limited number of mohurs prevents their being much used ; but where 
obtainable, they are readily accepted, and even anxiously sought after. The Natives do not 
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accept so readily the Government gold mohurs^ as apparently not so pure ; but in cities thCjrare 
rea<UIy received, and much liked by the bankers for their uniform value. Amongst the village 
folks, gold mohurs are not used so much as a currency, us ornaments, or for hoarding, still they 
are actually current. 


No. 30. — .Tcyporc 
Jjucknow 
Delhi 

Moorshedabad 


Selling value. 
K». A. 

. . . 10 4 

.. lo S 

... 16 0 

... 20 0 


Nos. 31 and 32. — For their inirinsic value alone, which rises and not falls here, as 
influenced by quotations in larger cities. 

In conclusion, I would observe that the above answers express my opinion solely as regards 
the comparative advantages of the two currencies with reference to the Natives; for tlie 
cMirrency notes, as they at present stand, arc, ami would be still mure, if the restrictions 
are removed, a great advantage to Europeans. 

I have only to add my apologies for the delay which has occurred in the des^iatch of this 
letter, due to tlie visit, on inspection, of the Accountant General, North-Western Provinces, the 
extra work in despatching accounts at the close of the month, and holee festival. 


From the Collector of Mpipooree^ — dated the %\i*l Match 1866. 

1 have the honor to forward herewith the replies furnished by the treasury officer to the 
queries put hy the Currency (]!om mission. 

I liavo nothing to add to the ro]>lies on point of fact, regarding which the information 
given hy Mr. Wright is all that is required; hut there are two matters of opinion on wljieh 1 
think it desirahle to give the lie.st judgment that I am able to form, l iz.^Jirsf, the convert ihilily 
of notes (questions 5, 6, 7), and second, tlui question of one, two, or three currencies ((juestions 
23-27). 

As regards the first, I think that the present system of large circles, with notes only 
convertible at the head office of issue, is not suited to this country. As the notes can only he 
exchanged for silver at one place, they have fallen below par at every other place in the circle. 
This fall will never he less than is sufficient to cover the trouble, risk, and expense of sending 
the notes to the head office to be cashed. Exchange and other causes will very often make 
the loss much more. The result is, that a note for Rs. 100, under the present system, does 
not re])resent more than Rs. 97, or Rs. 08, at a idace like Myiqiooree, which is more than 2tl0 
miles from the central office. It stands to reason, therefore, that no one will take it at its full 
value ; for the fact of its lieing a legal tender does not in practice diminish the difficulty which 
a Native liolder has in glutting rid of it. If the notes were in general demand among the 
Native population, this diffiiailiy would, of course, he obviated, as the necessity for sending 
tliem to the place of issue would disajipear ; hut, as far a.s I can judge, the day when paper 
will he considered equal to a metal currency by the bulk of the Native population is still a good 
way olT. The agriculturists and the small tradesmen and artizans of towns (of whom the 
mjw.<j of the people consist) prefer silver, as being a sure, tangible, and indestructible form of 
money, and one sufficiently portable for their purposes. Paper, in their C 3 '^os, is inferior in all 
these qualities ; even the commereial classes are slow to avail themselves of it. They share 
their country raen^s liking for silver as a r(*servc, and tliey prefer their own bills of exchange 
to Government notes for rcihittanec. Indeed, no one can have used currency notes for this 
purpose without being struck by their inconvenience and insecurity. 

All classes have yet to learn the inconveniences and advantages of a Pajier Currency. 

In this view, I think it is desirable that Government notes should be made convertible at 
all the chief local treasuries throughout the country. This would increase the number of 
places at which notes can circulate at par, and would lower the rate of discount, if it did not 
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extinguish it^ at all outlying places. I do not see any reason to suppose that it would add to 
the present difBc*uIty of keeping notes in circulation, or that they would be returned into the 
local treasuries faster than I believe they now flow back to the head oflices. On the contrary, 
the circulation would be increased, as it is natural to suppose that applicants would draw notes 
out more readily, and holders would keep them longer when they know that they could at 
pleasure exchange them at a near treasury for cash than when (as now) this is a process of 
some delay and trouble. 

T think that the circles of issue should be extended as far as the difficulty of providing 
cash reserves and other obstacles will admit. The wider the limits within which a note 
circulates, tlie greater, of course, is the convenience which it aflbrds and the confidcnco which is 
felt in it. 

With reference to the second point mentioned in paragraph 2, 1 think the paper, as above 
proposed, should be supplemented by the present Silver Currency and by sovereigns or gold 
coins of lls. 5, 10, and 15 value, which should not be made a legal tender, but which should 
be coined and allowed to circulate for their intrinsic value. There can be no doubt that Natives 
like a gold coinage. It possesses the same recommendations as silver in a still higher degree. 
Gold mohurs are even now extensively current, although they arc of a great many diflerent 
mints and of very varying and uncertain value. If they were coined by Government of an 
uniform purity, 1 believe their circulation would greatly increase, and that they would assist 
the extension of the Paj)er Currency.. I propose that they should circulate at their intrinsic 
and not at a fixed value, because 1 do not know bow the two standards could be maintained 
together, except by adopting the English plan of slightly depreciating the Silver Currency, — 
a step which, in this country, it is hardly necessary to say, would be fraught with the greatest 
mischief. 


From (he Collector of Nellore, — doled the 12/4 Maj/ 1856. 

I have the honor to enclose* the replies of tlie Dejsity Collector in charge of the treasury, 
the questions put in your (.Irenlar of the 16th February last, addressed to that officer, a lul 
forwarded by him to me on the 5th instant. 

Ill sending on these replies, I would observe that I do not agree in the view lie has taken 
in re])lying to the 6tli and 7th <juestions. I would have one note for all India (fonvertibkj at. 
tin" Pivsidency towns, and so far as funds went, at tlie district treasuries, the cash balanei^s in 
sneh treasuries, and regulations as to cashing, lieing duly made known to the pulilic in the 
li»c;il (iazt'llee^ &e. 

Neither would I ])ropose a S-rupee note if a gold coinage wen; to be introdueed. 

And as regards the assistani^e of a Gold Ciirivncy (questions 25 and 26), there can, I 
tfiink, l>o little iloubt that gold would have the efleel here that it has (‘Isewhere. 

No. l.—Yes. 

No. 8. — ^^riie exchange of eurroney notes lor silver is limited in this distriet, notes not 
being allowed for purposes of remittance. Silver for notes is Hkewis<* limited, the exchange 
being conUuwl te hand JiUe travellers, and in some cases to the n^sidcuts of the station for notes 
of small value. 

No. 4. — The facilities arc not sufficient ; the exchange of currency notes for silver should 
bo allowed freely, as well as silver for notes. 

N()s. 5 and 6. — I would retain the present number of circles, with a separate note lor eacl* 
circle, and suggest that another circle be created in Bellary, and that an ofliee of sub-issue 
l)e opened at each of the chief local Ireaeurie^ within each circle. 

No. 7 . — Vide reply No. 6. 
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No. 8. — A S-rupoc note would bo of much advantajyc in private tran^saotions, and so I 
would sujr^ost havin^j one of this denomination. 

No. 9. — Yes, I am. 

Nos. 10 and 11. — Tlicy arc not allowwl io have notes for remittance pur])OSC8. 

No. 1 3. — Not in this district. 

No. 1.3. — No notes are available for purposos of romitinneo^ anil wIkmi the sums to be 
remitted are lar^yc, shroffs prefer lioondccs to notes, as the money is more easily realized if tin? 
hoondee is lost in transit. 

No I t. — It is not likely that the silver reserve will run ver^" low in this district bv a lar.»v 
number of currency notes beiuf^ pres(?iite<l for cash, allowing- even i^reater lacililies for theii 
exchange than at present existing. 

Nos. 15 and 16. — L.ast Deoombor there was a demand for notes by the piiblij-, Ijut in 
consequence of the refusal of the Accountant General to comply with the irnlent fur notes of Ibi*. 
value of lls. 1,000 and 500, tbi.s treasury was unable to meet the demand. Tlie Accountant 
Gcn(?ra] refused to comply with the indent on the j>round that such notes are not to be issiied 
for the purpose of nMuittance. 

No. 17. — Tlio averaj^o value of a ^^old mohur is Rs. 15. 

No. 18. — The avera<^e value of the English soverei^^n is Rs. ]t)-4. 

No. 19. — The avcra*;e value of the Australian soverei«»-n is Rs. 10-1. 

Nos. 20 and 21. — Yes, because they arc importe*! from Presidency towns to the Mofussil 
stations, and cannot otherwise be obtaiuckl. 

No. 22. — The peo])lo j^onerally of this district are fond of gold for the purposes of 
hoarding. 

No. 2d. — The Natives certainly like a Gold Currency. 

No, 21, — Gold coins of Rs. 15, 10, and 5 would be preferred by Natives than notes of 
similar value. 

No. 25. — 1 do not think that a (rold (hirreiioy, either with or without a Silver Currcncv, 
would he as beneficial to the Papiu* Currency as Silver Currency is by itself. 

No. 26 . — ride reply No. 25. 

No. 27. — Our shrulfs and hankers do not so much ai)preeiate the currency (lucstiou as to 
give an ojnnion. 

No. 28. — None. 

Nos. 29, 30,61 and 32.— Native gold moliurs are seldom used as a means of currency 
in the district. 


IVom the Depnly Cornwh-voacr of — dufed — April 18(»(». 

Absence from the stsition on other duties has delayisl my reply to your Circular letter oi 
the 17th February, on the subjtHit of Govcnimenl Paper (hirrcncy, &e. 

i have made all necessary einiuiries from tea planters, landholders, fi.scal officers, and 
traders of all detioininations within my jui Lsdictioii, and the information I have received enables 
me to reply as follows. 

No. 1.— Government notes arc not imdved and pjiul away at their full value amongst the 
Native community. Planters and tradius reetuve their remittances from Caleuitu and other 
places in notes, and at once deliver and wish them at the treasury here. Traders will generally 
mceive payments of bills in notes, but a note sent to be changed is always diseouiited. 

No. 2.-»The slightest doubt, or rumour of a doubt, as tx) the convertibility of notes into 
cash is sufficient to prejudice the Native eomninnity against using notes. Such a reason for 
doubt is to be found in the Revenue Board^s orders restricting the encashment of Govenimenl 
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notes at this and other Mofussll treasuries to notes for small amounts, and another is the 
system of circles. If the people were satisfied that instant payment would be maxle, without 
restriction, at the local treasuries, all such depreciating doubt would cease. I'he discount 
vari(‘s from 2 to t per cent. 

No. 3. — On assuming ebarj^e of this district two months ag’o, I found that my pixsieccs- 
sors had received and crashed notes up to Rs. 1,000. I have procured the return of receipt, s 
ami issues lor the last year, and they are as follows : — 

Receipts. 


From whom rec«ivecl. 

Ks. 

1,000 

Rs. 

sm 

Rs. 

100 

• 

Rs. 

50 

Rs. 

20 

Tot'll Value. 

Bh. I 

> lUi. 

10 i 

Tea Planters 

l.^,000 

5, .*500 

7.500 

3,900 

220 

70 82,190 

Other persons 

40,000 

19,500 

37,300 

7,350 

2,980 

1,480 1,08,610 

Total 

r, 5,000 

25,000 

44,800 

11,250 

3,200 

1,550 1,40,. ‘<00 


Issues. 


Issues. 

ll8. 

l,tKX) 

R«. 

600 

Value. 

Rs. Kn. 

100 .'iO 

Its. 

20 

Total Value. 

Rs. 

10 

Forwariletl to the Bank of Bengal 

46,000 

15,600 

I 6,100 

.5,200 

400 

170 73.670 

To th»i Tea Planters ... 

2,000 

1,000 

3,100 

900 

300 

100 7.H'(i 

To other persons 

3,000 

7,000 

28,.50O 

7,650 

2, .520 

1,760 .50.430 

Total 

51,000 

23,500 

38,000 

13,350 

3,220 

2,030 1,31, .5<'0 

1 


Thus showintj a total of notes received durinjr the year of Rs. l,40,S00, and issued Rs. 1, .‘VI ,500- 
altog^thcr a tolerably satisfactory result, as showing’ from the number of notes for small 
amounts that, in spite of discount, the Government note is growing in po]niIar favor, and tliat 
there is a large number of such notes in circulation. 

No. 4. No, I do not think the facilities sufficient in all treasuries where the Board (»f 
Revenue's orders restricting the receipt of notes, excc])t for small amounts, are strictly adhered 
to ; there should be no restrictions for sums up to Rs. 1,000. 

No. 5. — Certainly not, the system of circles is another cause of doubt and depreciatory 
of the value of the Government notes. 

No. b. — Notes should he cashed at all local treasuries. 

No. 7. — I think there should be an universal note for all India, payable at all treasuries. 
1 should not apprehend in such a case, except under rare and exceptional circumstances, a run 
upon loe.J treasuri(?s. Remove all pojiidar doubt as to restrictions and ein!h;s, and let tlic 
people know that a Government note is cashed anywhere, and, instead of being presented at 
treasuries as they are now for silver, they would be retained in circulation. The Government 
of India note will be as sure eventually to win its way to popular confidence as the note of the 
Bank of England has done. 
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No. 8.— Yes, c?oi*tainly, it will be observed from the above fij^res that noTi^K for Miuiil 
amounts arc already in comparatively extensive cireulutioii, and a note ol* its. o would 1.0 
doubtless in |>reat demand. 

No. 9.— Yes. 

No. 10.— Yes, by shroffs. 

No. 11. — Yes, they would get blood out of a stone. 

No. 12. — ^Yes, they drive a brisk trade in this way. 

No. 13. — Hoond(?cs are safer for purposes of remittance. The administration of tlu* post 
office is so inefHcient that the people are afraid of entrusting even tlieir half notes to 
Should one of the halves be lost, there is very great delay and dillieulty in getting amdher not.* 
or refund. 

No. 14'. — There is no risk of the silver in this treasury running low, as wo annually remit 
to other treasuries to ilie amount of two or Ihrwi or more lakhs of rui)ces. Silver can la? brought 
by steamer from Tozpore or ClowhaUy; from the first, in a few hours; from tho seemul, 
in two or three days ; from Calcutta, in eight or ten days. 

Nos. 15 and 10. — Ves, in October a demand was made for notes for small sums. 

Nos. 17, 18, and 10.— Wc have none. 

Nos. 20 and 21. — I cannot say. 

No. 22. — A Gold Currency would be exceedingly po])ular. There was a very eousideral.h* 
(Sold (hirnuKjy in flic times of the Assamese Kings. The people always hoarded their gold as a 
rest)urce in times of need. 

No. 23. — Yes, eertaiuly. 

No. 24. — Gobi coins of the value of Rs. 15, 10, and 5 would certainly be in great 
rcMtuest, but whether they would eveiilually find more favor in the eyes of the peo])Ie is op(*n 
to doubt. 

No. 25. — Yes, T think so, and the trader.^, think so too. 

No. 2(5. — Po-ssibly, 

No. 27. — ^AVithout a dis.seniing voice in this district, planters, traders, &c., are all desirous 
of a Silver, Gold ami Note Currency. 

No. 28. — No, not to any great extent. The purity of gold licrc is tested by lire. 

No. 29. — Ttcan scarcely be called a currency. There is scarcely a family in this district 
that has not its hoard (»f gold coins, but they arc never i)aiied with except in occasions of dire 
distress or marriages. 

No. 30. — ^The gold mohurs so hoarded are mohursof the Assam Rajas, Furruckabad, Dellii, 
and Agra. 

Nos. 31 and 32.— Yes, for their intrinsic value. Some of these mohurs arc supcrstltiously 
regarded curing the sick, &e. 


From the Deputy Collector in charge of the Treamryy Nuddea, — dated the 'IQth March 1866. 

With reference to your Circular of the 16th ultimo, I beg to ^forward the subjoined 
replies asked for. 

No. 1. — Yes ; but they some times prefer cash, as notes cannot always he exchanged 
without a discount. 

No. 2. — Jhe average rate of discount is about half an anna on a notooi’ lls. 10, oiie 
anna on a note of Rs. 20, two annas on a note of Rs. 50, four annas on a note of Rs. 11)0, 
eight to twelve annas on a note of Rs. 500, and one to two rupees on a note ol Rs. 1,000. 
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No. 3.— Since Ibe last throe years, this exchange is allowed to be effected at the treasury. 
We readily take silver for notes, but we cannot always as readily give silver for notes : there 
being two reasons for this. This being one of the principal indigo districts, most of the 
planters and others get a large number of notes from Calcutta ; and the second is, that we are 
some times forced, against our will, to send large sums in silver to Calcutta, owing to the orders 
of the Accountant (jcncral. The Collectors orders with regard to the remittance of silver 
should be supreme, otherwise wo would always, as now, fail to meet the large demand of the 
exchange of notes for silv(5r. During the fii*st fortnight of this month, i, c., the great season 
of indigo sowings, wdieii the planters received larg(» remittances in notes from Calcutta houses, 
T was obliged to prevent a great number clf the notes being exeliaiiged, as our balance in silver 
could ill alford it. 

No. 4. — With regard to tbc facilities, T would propose that the Accountant General should 
be confined to his proper sphere of checking and adjusting the accounts, &c., not interfering 
with the orders of n*niittancos to and fro. ^Ihc Collectors should he allowed to exercise their 
ow'ii discretion, subject to the general control of the Commissioner and the Hoard of llevenne, 
as they ought to know the rtHiuiremcnts of the districts better than the Accountant General, 
whose proper sphere is the suj>ervision of a<*coiints. This treasury should have occasional 
remittances of silver in lieu of tlie very Isirge sums that are remitted in notes. 

No. 5, — No; that is the worst thing to confound the Nalives. I do not know who the 
author of these circles is; but that it is a very ipieer idea, is rernarkeil by all Natives. Tn these 
days of railways, when Allahabad is only a few hours' journey from (Calcutta, and when within 

a sliort time the remotest corners of the empire will be practically as near to Caleutta as its 

suburban towns, it is monstrous to retain these circles. There is not the least utiliiv 
in having these separate circles. 

No. 0.— After the above, 1 would by no means propose any increase in tbc numl.»er of 
(rirclos. I w'ould have an imperial note cx<‘h.ii)geable, ?. convertible anywliere ami cverv- 

wlierc, I do not care how many onieos of siib-issne are cstablislietl ; probably one in c*ach 

Presidency and under each Administration would well answ^u* the purpose. Allahabad and 
Pinijab, though forming parts of the Hengal Pr(‘sidency, should, of course, have separate 
olfices of sub-issue, all deriving their supjdics from mie central office in Calcutta. 

No. 7. — In addition to what lias already Ixtu adduced in the preceding, 1 have to say 
that 1 would not restrict the exchange to some trca.siiries, but would give the notes an universal 
circnlatioQ well befitting their names. 

No. S. — Certainly ; with regard to the grounds I ask, on wdiat grounds are they to he 
wilhhehl? Some Englishmen, with their notions of the comparatively rich countries of 
England, Seotlaiid, &e., may say what they like, and point out their experience in Scotland , 
but it is an incontrovertible fiict that the lessor (he value of the notes, the greater is the circu- 
lation ; and in a country where by far the greater part of tin.- pcoj»lc are iiotir, and most, of 
whom w'ould pass rieh with forty pounds a year, it will be a boon to grant a 5-rupee note. 
It will then also facilitate much the transactions of Government treasuries. Most of the 
people do not/ take notes of large value in satisfaction of Government liabilities and other 
paynu-nts, but they easily now take notes of 10 and :i0 rujx'es. I can guarantee that there \v<»nld 
at least be a demand of the 5-rupec notes ten times more than that of the 220 or 10-rnpee 
notes. 

No. 0. — Assuredly, T anticipated this question in the preceding reply. 

No. 10. — Yes, considerably ; hoondees are getting into disuse, and will, in a few years, 
be things tliat were. 

No. 11. — Almost invariably ; but I do not think there is anything cxtraordir.aiy in tint ; 
they not only charge a few pice when they take notes for silver, but they also do tlie sai ie 
when they give notes lor silver. They live by this, and they save a good deal of trouble to the 
people being almost within an arrow-shot of their house. ITie most effectual way to clieck 
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the exactions of bankers would be to give greater facilities at the treasuries to parties wishing 
silver or notes ; as it isj their exactions have considerably been curbed during the last throe 
years. 

No. 12. — ^No ; I have never l^eard of this practice. 

No. 13— Yes ; generally speakings they do; but some of the bankers of the Upper 
Provinces prefer hoondees^ the merooaha (a contemptuous term for the lesser civilised pcojdc of 
the North-West) for instance. 

No. 14. — ^This is the mo.st practicable question as regards this treasury. I am afraid 
it will remain so in paper only, consigned probably in some dusty shelf. This, in fact, 
is the only question that I care to reply, as our only difficulty is to get silver in ahund- 
ance. Of notes we have no fear ; our planters and zemindars supply us notes in much 
greater abundance than wc have ever need of. I would wish very much to see the Conimissioii 
moving Government to pass an order at once on the Bank of Bengal, or ou the Aliporc Trca- 
sur}", to h^nor the Collector’s requisitions for silver. All that they have to do is to send the 
money boxes to the care of the railway station master at Buggoolah ; we will do the rest to 
bring the money to this treasury. 

No. 15. — Not at all. After satisfying the public demand, we must have remitted to the 
Bank of Bengal or other districts about 20 lakhs of rupees worth of notes, if not more, during 
the last three years. 

No. 16. — Requires no reply. 

No. 17. — About Rs. 15; but it fluctuates. 

No. 18. — Generally two or three, and some times four annas more than ten rupees. 

No. 19.— Generally two or three, but some times half an anna less. 

No. 20. — Yes. 

No. 21. As tlio bankers generally bring them from Calcutta into the interior to sell them 
at ail advantage, the Natives being very fond of ornaments, do not care to pay them a few pice 
more than what they are sold for in Calcutta. 

No. 22. — I do not understand this question very clearly; the one part contradicts the 
other. If they are fond of hoarding, how can they be fond of circulation ? If some rci)ly is 
required, T would say that Natives arc fond of gold for hoarding and making ornaments of it. 

No. 23. — Most decidedly. It was one of the few mistakes of the late Secretary of State 
in vetoing Gold Currency. During the few days that it was tried, great many pressed me for 
sovereigns. 

No. 21. — T cannot say which will find more; but I have no doubt that both the notes and 
the gold coins mentioned will find favor (a very marked one too) in the eyes of all the Natives. 

No. 25. — I have no doubt it will. 

No. 26. — Most certainly. These seem to bo two good ideas — notes of 5 rupees and gold 
coins of 5 rupees, &c., only it is to be wislicd that they will see the light of the day. If 
once that is the case, the inconvertibility of notes will be a thing of the past. 

No. 27. — Silver, gold, and paper by all means. 

No. 28. — Yes ; its purity is tested by the touch-stone. 

No. 29. — Not at all, as there are no standard coins. 

No. 30. — Akbary, Sultany, Badshaliye, Jeyporc, Chariari, and a host of others. 

No. 31. — Yes. 

No. 32.— Always Uie intrinsic value now. 


5 A 
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From the Assistant Commissioner in charge of the Treasury^ (kwrawntteei^^ated the ^th 

March 1866. 

In rej>ly t«j your letter of the 16Ui Fobniary 1866, I have the honor to enclose my answers 
to the (jiiestions therein contained, and which I have given toithe best of my ability. 

No. 1. — There are no Government currency notes in circulation in this district, — the 
iow that do 11 nd their way here are sold at a discount to the sowcars, or to the bank, and sent by 
tluMU to llombay. 

No. 2. — Tlie reason for their depreciation appears to be that they are not used in private 
monetary traiisnctions in this district, — the Natives having no confidence in the notes, as they 
cannot ”*(‘t them cashed at the Government treasury. The Bank of Bombay and the sowcars 
will cash the Government currency notes, but they deduct discount at from I to 2 j>er cent.., 
ac(!ordiiig to the current rate of ex(!hang(s and sufficient in addition to pay for postage, as the 
notes arc of no use bore, and they arc, therefore, sent to Bombay. The average rate at which 
they arc discounted is about 1 per cent. 

No. 6. — There are no facilities at this treasury. Government currency notes have never 
been supplied to it; neither can it cash Government notes on presentation. 

No. 4. — ^The means T would suggest are to make the Berars a circle of currency, and 
empower the chief local treasuries to cash all notes of the circle at par on demand. The 
Natives would then feel confidence in the notes, and I l)clieve, that for six or seven months in 
the year, during the great cotton transactions, that notes would be considerably used, but 
principally by tlie shroffs and traders. This appeam to be the general opinion of those Natives 
with whom 1 have spoken on the subject. 

No. 5. — T consider the present arrangement of circles the best in the present state of the 
(?ountiy, and until the Natives have a greater confidence in and liking for a Paper Currency, 
1 would therefore retain it. But the pre.sent arrangement almost precludes the use of notes by 
travellers, as, except at the head offices, notes of one circle are often not easily convertible in 
another, and never so without loss in the way of discount. 

No. 6. — I would not propose to inerease the number of circles ; but I consider that the 
latter suggestion in reference to establishing offices of sub-issue, is a very valuable one and 
preferable to any other, for it is only by increiiscd facilities for converting the notes tliai the 
Natives will come to haye a greater liking and confidence in them ; but I believe that, even 
with great increase of facilities for converting the notes, they will not come into general use 
with the Natives, except in large towns where then* is a good deal of trade ; but that the 
Natives will, as a body, prefer gold and silver coins to notes, for they are afraid of keeping the 
latter on account of their ca.sy destriictibility by fire, wet, insects, &e. 

No. 7. — No ; I would not prefer this plan at present, as I consider it most desirable that 
the facilities for converting the notes should be increased rather than diiuinisbed, in order to 
give the Natives confidence in the notes ; if in order to do away with this objection, the 
universal notes were made convertible at many local treasuries, it would entail keeping a laige 
cash reserve at each treasury to meet any large and sudden demand for cash in exchange for 
notes. Increase of railway communication, and tlie introduction of a Gold Currency, will tend 
much to lessen this difficulty. 

No, 8. — No ; 1 consider it of a smaller value than is required. 

No. 9.— No ; I consider that notes of a higher value will have a larger circulation, as, 
except in a few large towns, T think that notes will be more used by the large traders and 
sh rolls than by the poorer people. 

No. 10. — No, not often ; but if hooiidccs on the Presidencies are at a premium, the shrofis 
will buy r otes to send instead, as th(*y cun always buy notes at par, and generally at :i discount. 

No. II. — Yes; always in cashing notes of another circle. 

No. 12. — Yes ; under such eireuinstances ns mentioned in rny answer to question 10. 
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No. 18.“They much prefer the hoondees. Notes are so often lost in transit by post. 

No. 14. — There are j?i*eat facilities, as this treasury is only six miles from Budncira, from 
which place there is railway communication through to Bombay, to which treasury I should 
have to apply in case of a sudden run on this treasury : for tlie Akola Treasury, though near 
and on the line of railway, would probably be equally in want of cash with this treasury, 
under the circumstances mentioned in this paragrapli. 

No. 15. — ^No indents for notes have been made by this treasury. 

Nos. 17, 18, and IS). — There are none in circulation in this neighbourhood. 

No. W. — No ; I think they generally bear a higher value in the Presidency towns. 

No. 21. — ^'Phere is a greater demand for them in the latter places. People h?aving this 
country are willing to pay a premium in order to get them, whereas in the Mofussil they 
merely pass for their intrinsic value. 

No. 22. — Yes, very much so j hut there is very little gold coin in circulation in this 
district. 

No. 23.—- Yes ; as far as I can ascertain from enquiries, they would be very glad to have 
it ; but I am of opinion that a great quantity of the gold coin would be absorbed into the 
Hyderabad territory, unless it were rated slightly above its intrinsic value. 

No. 24. — Yes, decidedly so, both on account of the want of confidence of the Natives in 
the notes, and also on account of the causes noted in my answer to question 6 in reference to 
the destruciibiliiy of notes. 

No. 25. — No ; I do not think a Gold Currency will help the establishment of a Paper 
Currency in this way. At present. Natives will depend on the Government treasuries, and not 
on traders and others, for converting the notes. 

No. 20. — Yes, certainly, as the local treasuries might keep a large cash reserve in a small 
sjiace, and in ease of a large and sudden demand, they might obtain the requisite amount of 
cash much quicker on account of the portability of gold in comparison with silver. 

No. 27. — Tlic currency in this district is almost entirely a Silver Currency. At present, 
as far as I can ascertain from enquiries, the shroffs and traders would prefer a Silver, Gold, and 
Paper Currency ; but they seem to tliiuk that, with a Gold and Silver Currency, there would 
not be inueli demand for paper. 

No. 28. — No ; but a good dc.al of it is used for making gold ornaments, &c. Its purity 
is ensured by the stamps of the English houses by whom it is exported. 

No. 20. — Yes ; but there is a great dearth of gold coin in this district. 

No. 30. — The names of the gold mohurs in circulation arc as follows 

The Hyderabad gold moliur, average value seventeen Hyderabad rupees. 

The Jeyporc gold mohur, average value seventeen Government rupees. 

The Bahni, a small square piece of gold, average value twenty-three Government rupees. 
There arc very few of the two first kinds in circulation in this district. The value of the 
Hyderabad rupee varies with the price of cotton, Hyderabad rupees 117= Government 
rupees 100, is the usual proportion. It would be a great thing to get rid of the Hyderabad 
rupees, as they only complicate accounts. 

No. 31. — Yes, and their value varies with the value of gold. 

No. 32. — No. Their value is estimated as above, and according to the purity of the gold 
of which they arc made. 
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From the AsBuiant ComviiBsioner in charge of the TreoBurgy OonaOy— dated the 1th March 1866. 

No. 1.— Ill reply to Circular dated 1 6th February 1866, I beg to state that there are very 
fow Government currency notes in circulation among the Native community in this district. 
The Natives seldom receive them from one another without hesitation, and never at their full 
value. 

— The principal reason for this depreciation seems to be that Natives give the 
preference to coins having an intrinsic value ; such coins not only circulate more easily, but if 
there be no immediate occasion for their use as money, they are often converted into trinkets, 
which, at the call of necessity, will fetch their actual value. This is a convenient form of 
hoarding, for which purpose Natives do not consider notes at all adapted. The objection they 
urge is, that notes arc so liable to be mistaken for valueless paper and destroyed, or to be 
damaged by rats or other vermin. Further, as the rule at present stands, the payment of the 
note is claimable at the oificc of issue only, and hence the Native not unnaturally fears that he 
may become possessed of paper of a nominal value, which he will find a difficulty in getting 
rid of, except at Allahabad or Calcutta. The certainty of getting the note cashed thus varies, 
in a certain degree, according to the distance of the holder from the office of issue, and hence 
it follows that (as I understand is the case) the rate of discount is different for notes of 
different circles. The prevailing rate for those of the Allahabad circle is about % per cent., and 
for those of the Calcutta circle 3 per cent. 

No. 3. — Subject to certain restrictions, notes of small value may be cashed by treasury 
officers for travellers y and notes of the circle in which the treasury is situated may be 
received in such treasury in satisfaction of the Government revenue demand. With these 
exceptions, treasury officers are expressly forbidden to give cash for notes. Notes in exchange 
for cash, the public may claim to any extent, unless wanted for purposes of remittance ; but 
this is a privilege to which few assert their right. 

No. 4. — I certainly do not consider these facilities sufficient. I would suggest that 
notes of the larger values should be convertible at all the larger treasuries, e, y., Allahabad, 
Cawnpore, Lucknow, &c., and that notes of small value should be convertible at every 
Government treasury. 

No. 5. — My answer to the preceding questions will show that 1 do not think the 
present arrangement of circles, with a separate note for each circle, at all calculated to promote 
the reception of a Paper Currency by the Native population. 

No. 6. — And I do not think the plan proposed in the first clause of question 6 would Iki 
any improvement on the present one, for the note of any particular circle would in that 
circle bear a higher value that any other ; and there would thus be several notes in the country, 
bearing difierent values in different places. The proposal contained in the latter part of 
question No. 6 seems decidedly preferable, but the plan, which is, in my estimation, superior 
to all, is that suggested in question No. 7. 

No. 7. — While considering this to be the best plan for adoption, 1 would, however, as I 
have said in No. 2, make notes of small value payable on demand at each and every Govern- 
ment treasury. My reasons for giving the preference to this plan are — 

That the note being so easily convertible. Natives would receive it with much less 
hesitation and with greater confidence. 

— That the note would then be more likely to be received and paid away at its full 

value. 

That there would not be two or more notes of the same Government for the same 
amount bearing different values. 

N''. 8. — I do not consider that a 5-rupee note would be of any use. 

No. 9.— Nor do 1 think it would have a larger currency than notes of a greater value. 
Those whose means arc so small that a 10-rupee note is beyond them would never part with 
their few rupees for currency notes of any value* 
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No. 10.— Notes are gemralhf at a discount^ except at the head quarters of circles and the 
immediate neighbourhood; hence it is only profitable to send them to such places. In oilier 
caseSj the boondee is preferred. 

No. 11. — Shroffs and Native bankers (and English bankers too, 1 believe), with very rare 
exceptions, exact discount in all cases of cashing notes. 

No. 12,— I do not think shroffs make it part of their business to buy up notes; but when 
they do get them, frequently they send them to head quarters for encashment. 

No. 13.— As remarked in No. 10, the hoondee is preferred. 

No. 14?.— Cawnpore is only ten miles from this, Lucknow thirty-nine; at present there is 
a pucka road, and in a few weeks there will be a railway connecting this station with both 
the above places. I should first apply to Cawnpore, unless there should happen to be a train 
about to start for Lucknow. 

Nos. 15 and IG. — Tliis has never been the case here. 

No. 17. — The (loveriiment gold mohur bears an average value of Rs. 15 in this district, 
occasionally rising to Rs. 15-8. 

No. 18. — ^The English sovereign is at present unknown in Oonao; but I am told that 
in 1857, when troops were here, it uniformly sold for more than 10 rupees. 

No. 19.- Tins coin is quite unknown here. 

No. 20.— These coins generally bear a lower value in Mofussil bazars. 

No. 21. — This is attributable to the fact that there is less demand for them, and if any 
circumstances happen to create a sudden demand, they then sell at a higher rale. 

No. 22. — Tlie people arc certainly fond of gold for hoarding and circulation, and many 
gold moliurs are used as ornaments. 

No. 23. — A (rold Currency would, I believe, find favor with the Native population. 

No. 21 — And they would, I am sure, prefer gtdd coins of 15, 10, and 5 rupees to notes 
of tbo same value. 

No. 25. — A Gold C'urrcncy. Gold being held as a reserve would, I think, greatly aid 
iJie c.^tahli .hrneut of* a Paper Currciioy. 

No. 2G. — And would also assist outlj'ing treasuries in ensuring the convertibility of notes. 

No. 27. — On this point I am not in a position to give any information. Oonao 
being a comparatively small place, and there being no shroffs or large dealers here, my opinion 
is that they arc decidedly more ])urtial to hard c.ash of any sort than notes, though I think 
if notes were made easily convertible, they would be circulated more largely than at present, 
first among the large dealers, the smaller dealers acquiring confidcnc/e in them by degrees .ns 
they see them freely circulated by the leading merchants and shop-keepers. 

No. 2S. — Bar gold is not at all circulated here. 

No. 29,- And gold mohure are very little used as a means of currency in this district. 

No. 30. — The gold mohurs known are the Jcypore, Delhi, and Government. 

No. 31. — They do not pass altogether for intrinsic value. 

No. §2.— But bear, in some degree, an artificial value, dependent partly on their denomin- 
ation, and partly, like an article of commerce, on supply and demand. 

From ike Assistant Commissioner ^Fakour ^ — dated ilic 20/^ March 18GG. 

With reference to your Circular of the 16th ultimo, calling for replies to a series of ques- 
tions regarding the Paper and Gold Currency, &c., I have the honor to inform you that this 
half civilized part of the country is inhabited by a purely cultivating class, among whom 
transactions in any other currency than the silver rupee are exceedingly limited. I am, there- 
fore, unable to give you any information on the greater number of the queries propounded, 
and my experience in the question of currency is so limited, that I do uot feel competent to 
answer many of the others. 

5 a 
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The arrangement at present existing here of changing silver for notes^ and vice versd 
on application, appears to work well, and no embarrassment is felt, as the transactions are so 
limited. 

If my silver reserve wore to run very low, I should apply to the Accountant General in 
Calcutta for a supply, which would be sent by rail. This treasury has always been able to 
meet the demand for Paper Currency. 

A Gold Currency would, I think, be approved of by the people in general, as they would 
find it convenient for hoarding, and it would certainly be more understood, because more 
tangible than a Paper Currency. 

No bar gold circulates here, nor are gold mohurs much used by Natives for circulation. 


Fro?n the Officer in charge of the Trcamrg^ Perlahgnrh, — dated the 2^rd March 1866. 

In reply to your Circular dated 16ih February 1S66, I have the honor to forward an 
account of a meeting convened by me to discuss the cpicstions therein asked. 

My own views are much in accordance with those expressed by the meeting. I have no 
doubt that Government gold coins would be readily accepted by the people if their real and arti- 
ficial value were as those of our sovereign, and they were from first a legal tender readily 
received at, and disbursed from, every Government treasury. At the same time, the value of 
the coin should be written on it in Urdu, as used to be the case with the East India Company's 
rupee, but which has been omitted in those issued in 186^^. 

Five-rupee notes would carry the advantage of Paper Currency one stage further, and 
their introduction would not appear to cause any counterbalancing evil ; but I very much doubt 
whether the circulation would exceed or even equal that of 1 0-rupee notes. A bank note is 
used when the money it represents is too bulky to ho carried .ihout with convenience, and the 
Natives have always been too accustomed to the Draconian system of heavy mctul coinage to 
demur to the wcigfit of 5 rnpoes. Indeed, there can bo little doubt that gold coins will 
seriously diminisli tlio utilily of notes for lU rupees and 20 nn>ccs, or to speak more aceuratel}', 
considering that tlic Indian Paj)er Currency is in its infancy, will prevent such a nipid 
development as might otherwise be expected. 


Memorandim of a Meeting held at Periahgurh, Ondh^ to exjnese an ojnnion relative to a Circulmr 
dated \(jth Pebrnarg 1860, from the Secretarg to the Cnrrencg Commission^ 

Present: 

Pundit llurrcc Kishun, Extra Assistant Commissioner. 

Pabu Thakoor Pei*shad, late Treasurer. 

Thakoor Juggut Naraiii Singh, Talookdar. 

Syud Jkigar Iloosein, Wukeel. 

Ilukccm Gholam Ali, Wukeel. 

Lalla Punscodhur, Maliajun. 

Pundit Bisumbhur Natl), Officiating Tchseeldar of Pertabgurh. 
llamsuhac, Miihajun. 

JBirj Biharce, Maliajun. 

Dabcc Pershad, Mabajun. 

Mr. John Dyson, Assistant Commissioner, Treasury Officer. 

No. 1.— — The circulation of notes in the district of Pertabgurh is as yet very restricted. 
Hitherto they have been exchanged at par, but it is well known that they arc at a discount in 
surrounding cities. 
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No. 2.~TIie meeting, cannot state from personal knowledge tbe rate of depreciation. 
They suggest several reasons to account for such depreciation— 

Is^.— That Government will not receive the notes in payment of any demand^ except land 
revenue. 

The system is new, and private transactions are impeded by the suspicion wliich 
still attacbos to currency notes. ^ 

— Because of the restricted circulation of tbe notes. 

No. Ji.— All notes are received or paid away without any conditions. 

No. i, — The facilities for exchange are therefore sufficient, so far as regards this district. 

No. 5.— The sense of the meeting is that the issue of currency notes would be decreased 
if the present arrangement of circles were modified, that is, if they were less than tliere are 
now. A very strong feeling in favor of one circle only was manifested, but it was acknow- 
ledged that the advantage would be wholly on the’ side of the people : (Jovernraent would be 
sufferers. 

No. 6. — Presuming that one general circle cannot bo established, there should not he more 
than the circles now formed. Notes should be payable at every large city or treasury, and if 
it so happen that no important cities are included in a Commissionership, then the treasury of 
the district iu which the Commissioner resides should be made an office of sub-issue. 

No. 7. — The meeting have already recorded their opinion as to the best feasible arrange- 
ment. They, however, further suggest tliat each note bear on it the name of the circle to 
which it belongs written in the vernacular language. 

No. 8. — Tlie experience obtained from the working of the currency note system in this 
district shows that small notes are iu great demand. This will be apparent from the following 
statement of notes issued ; — 

Its. 10 ll«. 20 Iln. 50 Rs. 100 Rs. 500 Rs. 1,000 

205 258 285 189 12 19 

It is the general feeling that 5-nipee note might be introduced with advantage : the reasons 
assigned are that tiicre are iiunibcrless remittances in small sums which might he made by 
this means. 

No. 9.— A greater number of 5-ru|)cc notes would be sold, but tiicir aggregate value 
would be less f lian those of most other notes. 

No. 10. — Tliere is a forced remittance of notes in this district, as no transfer receipts are 
granted from the treasury, and there are few maliajuns who issue hoondees. 

Nos. 11, 12, and 18. — Cannot be furaished, as this is a purely agricultural district. 

No. 14. — Sul tan pore is within twenty-six miles of this treasury, and is joined by a 
metalled road. Tliere is, however, no chance of our needing assistance. 

No. 15. — At the present time, tliere are no notes of a less value than 500 rupees in the 
treasury. Application for a supply of notes was sent to the Accountant General on the 2nd 
February, and he was again addressed on the 3rd Marcli, but we have receive<l no reply, ^'his 
cannot be accounted for, as the demands of this treasury have hitherto always been complic»d 
with at once. 

No. 1 7.— The Government gold moliur is not in circulation in this district. The same 
may be said of the English and Australian sovereign. 

No. 22. — For hoarding, gold is preferred. 

No. 23, — It will be a great boon if a Gold Currency be established, and it will be 
appreciated by all parties. But, of course, the gold coin must bo a legal tender. 

No. 24. — They will be generally preferred in place of 5-rupee, 10-rupec, and even 
15-rupee notes. 

No. 25. ^Thc first part of this question cannot be answered by the meeting. They arc, 

however, of opinion that gold will be stored as a reserve against notes. 
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No. 26.~Tbifi cannot be answered. 

No. 27.— All state that a Gold, Silver, and Paper Currency should be established,. but 
they add that some limit beyond which silver and gold need not be received should be enforced. 
It was explained to them that in England copper and silver are a legal tender up to a limit 
defined by Oovcrnment, beyond which limit the recipient may demand coin of a higher value : 
all approved of the plan, and thought tbut its adoption in this country would be beneficial. 

No. 28. — Bar gold is not circulated in this district. 

No. 29. — There are very few Native gold mohurs in this district, with little or no cir- 
culutioii. 

No. 30. — The following descriptions of gold mohurs circulate in this district 


Delhi ... 

Rs. 

15-S to 

Bs. 

15-12 

Jcyporc ... ••• ••• 


l.-J-S „ 


15-12 

Moorahedabad (Poorance) 


1J<.8 „ 

9) 

18-12 

Lucknow 

a 

13 



Government 


14-4 ,, 

.. 

14-8 


There arc several kinds of the Delhi and other coins, but their circulation in this district is so 
restricted that it is difficult to obtain information. All these coins sell at their intrinsic value, 
tiiat is, by weight and relative purity. 


From the Deputy Collector hi charge of the Treasury ^ ^\^Vergmnahey— dated the Wdh 

March 1866. 

I have the honor to acknowledge receipt of your Circular dated the 1 6th February 1 StKJ, 
and in reply beg to send the following answers to the several ciuestions contained therein. 

No. 1. — Yes; especially in Calcutta and its suburbs. But there illiterate men and women 
generally prefer silver to the notes, because they arc unable to appreciate their value. The 
circulation of notes ha.s not extended to the agricultural classes, the petty shop-keeper.^, and 
dealers in grain, &e. 

No. 2, — The reason why notes are not readily received and paid away by the class of 
persons mentioncHi in the first answer is, that they, on the one hand, do not ap}>reciate th<i 
advantiages which the notes possess over silver, while, on the other hand, they feel the disatl- 
vanhigcs of a Paper Currency, The advantages are — (1), the facility with which large sums 
may be counted and rectuved ; (2) , the facility with which a large sum may he rcmitled and 
carried to a distan(;e ; (3), the fiicility with which notes may be traced when stolen, either in 
the hands of the thieves, or receivers of stolen property. The agricultural clas.scs and petty 
shop-keepers do not fi?cl these advantages. The only monetary transaetions which they make 
arc, that they sell for silver the produce of their soil, pay a portion of that money as rent, and 
cx|)end the remainder in providing themselves with articles of necessity and comfort. The 
smallness of tlie capital commanded by the petty shop-kec^pers and dealers in grain, &c., and 
the position of the people with whom they deal, are impediments to the use by them of (jovern- 
ment currency notes. They have not, besides, that amount of confidence in the ultimate 
convertibility of the notes as is indis{)ensably necessary for their extensive circulation. The 
disadvantages are that they are liable to be eaten by wbite-ants, damaged by damp, or destroyed 
by fira, thus creating a necessity to keep them in places more secure than the silver coin. The 
people who are in the habit of laying their savings undemeath the earth, and tremble to appear 
even as a witness before a Court, could hardly be expected to keep an iron safe or strong wooden 
box, or t.o go to the bank to stop payment of the stolen notes. The discount, as far as I have 
been able to ascertain, varies from Rc. 1-8 to 1 Re. percent. 

No. 3. — In the 24-Pergunnahs,‘ notes are always converted into silver on presentation, and 
rice vered. But such facility is not, I believe, always afforded by officers in charge of other 
Mofussil treasuries. They cash notes to the extent of available silver. 
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No. 4.— Tbe facilities at present afforded are notj in my opinion^ sufficient. I would, 
therefore, leave to that the notes ought to be made surely convertible at Presidency 

towns and certain specified treasuries. The officers in charge of sub-divisional treasuries ought, 
likewise, to be directed to cash notes according to their available silver. 

No. 5.— I do not consider the present arrangement of circles, with a separate note for 
each circle, well calculated to promote the reception of a Paper Currency by the Native 
population, because the notes of one circtle are not generally convertible in another circle without 
inconvenience and loss, consequently the system works as a check to tlie remittance of money 
from one circle to another. I would not, therefore, retain separate notes for each circle. 

No. 6.— No ; 1 have already, in re])ly to the 5th question, stated the disadvantages of circles 
with separate notes. The miiltipliciition of such circles will, therefore, proportionatejy shorten tho 
range of the circulation of the notes. The establishment of the offices of sub-issue, retaining 
the present circles, will no doubt ailbrd greater facility for the convertibility of the notes than 
at present ; but still the currency will be confined within the circle, and the notes received for 
local use only for reasons stated in the 5ih answer. 

No, 7. — have already, in the preceding two answers, stated tho reasons why I do not 
approve of the present arrangement of circles with separate notes for each circle. I would, 
therefore, have one universal note for the whole of India, which, if made surely convertible at 
Presidency and great commercial towns and specified treasuries, as well as in all other sudder 
and sub-divisional treasuries to the extent of their available cash, would find favor with the 
Native {population at large. 

No. 8.— I would rather not have a note of 5 rujpccs. A note of that value, if issued, 
would find very little favor, save and except for purpose of transmission of petty sums above 
5 rupees and below 10 rupees. 

No. 9.— No. 

No. 10. — Yes. 

No. 11.— Yes j tho discount varies according to the distance of the treasury where the 
notes arc (cashed. 

No. ISl.— Yes. 

No. 13,— The practice varies at different places. If the fee charged for the issue of a 
hoonilee be less than or ccpial to the expense incurred in purchasing and cashing notes from 
bankers, the former is preferred, if othenvise, the latter. 

No. 14. — ^Thc Accountant Oencrars Office being close at hand, the want contemplated 
may be easily supplied in the sudder treasury of the 24-Pcrgunnahs. 

No. 15.— Never. 

No. 16.— yiV/«? reply 15. 

No. 17. — I believe Ks. 14-1^ at present, but always fluctuating. 

No. 18. — believe lls. 10, but alw’ays lluctuatiug. 

No. 19. — I believe Rs. 10. 

No. 20. — They do. 

No. 21.— The risk and expense of canying them to a distance enhance their value. 

No. 22.— The people arc fond of gold for the puipose of hoarding, but not much for 
circulation. 

No. 23.— Yes. 

No. 24.— With the illiterate, the gold coins of different value will find more favor than 
currency notes, but I doubt whether they will be more acceptable to those who understand the 
advantages of the notes. 

No. 25. — I think not. On the contrary, I am of dpinion that such currency would, to a 
certain extent, retard the circulation of the notes. 

No. 26.— 1 think not. 

5 c 
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No. 27.~Thqr would have silver^ gold^ and paper. 

No. 28.-.NO. 

No. 29.— No. 

No. 30.— 1| Akburi ; 2| Shaba Aulum Badahahie ; Sj the Government old mohurs ; 4, 
the Government new mohurs ; 5, Bam Cliundri. 

No. 31. — ^They pass for little mom than their intrinsic value. 

No. 32. — ^They do not bear any artificial value according to their respective denominations, 
or as proceeding from certain Native States. The higher value is paid for the fact of their 
bearing a State stampj which guarantees the quality of the gold. 


/"row tie Officer in charge of the Treaatiry, Peshawar^ — dated the fird March 1860. 

In reply to your Circular dated IGth Fcbmary, rerpicsfing information concerning the 
practice of Act XIX of ISGl, I have the honor to send you the following answers to the 
questions sent by you. 

Nos. 1 and 2.— In the city and cantonments of Peshawiir, notes are readily received and 
paid away at tlicir full value among Native bankers and shop-keepers, but a small discount is 
levied for changing them, as it is levied also for changing rupees into copper. 

No. 3. — ^Thcrc has been no increase In the treasury establishment to facilitate the issue of 
notes ; they are, as much as the establishment has leisure from ordinary treasmy duties, issued 
to all parties in exchange for cash j but in consequence of nearly all the notes being return(‘d 
in payment for supply bills, the orders of the Govcrnmtmt of India, Financial Department, 
published in the Calcutta Gazette of the 22nd March 1 802, and extended to the Punjab by 
Accountant GcncraFs circular order, No. 159, thitcd 23rd December 1864, have l)cen carried 
out. 


No. 4.— I would suggest that one or two (according to the size of the treasury and 
<lemand for notes) 1)C appointed in the larger treasuries, whose duty it would be to cash all notes 
presented and to issue notes for cash, lids system wouhl establish conlidence in a short time. 
At present, in consequence of the heavy work in this treasury, it has been impossible to cash 
all notes presented as noted above. 

Nos. 5, G, and 7.— Tlie arrangement of notes only being legul tender in the circle from 
which they were issued, causes great inconvenience ; it rondel's notes useless as a means of cai'iy- 
ing money for travellers, and also for purposes of remittance. A largo sum is remitted monthly 
from here to stations in the North-Western JVovinces, for which purpose notes of the Lahore 
circle are useless. T am of opinion that it would be l)cttcr to abolish circles entirely, and make 
one note for the wliolc of India, still keeping up the oflices of isj^iie, where notes could be con- 
verted oil demand, and vice versd^ and also to establish offices of sub-issue as suggested above ; 
this v'oiihl allow the people to cash notes at pleasure, and would show that the notes were as 
good as (.*ash. At present, notes of the Lahoi-e circle can only he cashed at Lahore, nearly 
300 miles from here. 

Nos. S and 9. — A note of 5 rupees would bo in little demand ; the sum is too small for 
purposes of remittance, and if offices of sub-issue were established as suggeste<l above, enough 
silver coin for the ordinary expenses of travellers could be easily carried. I am of opinion 
that it would not he circulated to any extent. 

No. 10, — Notes were not used for purposes of remittance to any extent until July 18G5, 
when the sale of supply hills on Calcutti* was stopped ; since then they have been used largely 
to remit money to Calcutta. Supplj^ bills are now issued on nearly all treasuries iu the Punjr-b 
in sufficient quantity to meet the demand, and being payable to order, notes have not been 
used. 
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No. IL—When notes were first started in the Punjab^ the bankers used to take Re. 1-8 
per cent, for cashing them in stations close to the office of issue, but now a nominal discount 
is taken, as is the custom when cashing rupees. 

No. 12.---AS supply bills are issued at this treasury in sufficient quantity to meet ilie 
demand, notes have not been collected to send to the office of issue, they have been returned 
to the treasury in payment for supply bills. 

No. 13.— The Native bankers prefer notes to hoondoes for purposes of remittance, as the 
postage of sending the notes by halves is not equal to the stamp and exchange of the hoondec ; 
but tbe supply bill is preferred to either, for two reasons,— no stamp is required ; it is 
payable to order, not to bearer. 

No. 14.— In case of the reserve of coin running low, money could be procured from 
Lahore or Rawul Pindee, distant 271 and 91 miles respectively. This mode of conveyance 
would be by country cart. Application would be made to the Accountant General at Lnhoi*e, 
who would issue orders. 

Nos. 15. and 16.— Indents for notes have always been complied with, and no incon- 
venience has resulted in consequence of there being no notes. 

. No. 17. — ^Thc Government gold mohiir is worth Rs. 15. 

Nos. IS and 19. — The English and Australian sovereigns are worth Rs. 10, as pure gold 
is procurable from Cabul and Rokhara. 

No. 20. — I am of opinion that gold bears a less value here than in the Presidency towns. 

No. 21, — In consequence of purer gold being procurable from Cahiil, llokhara, and Russia. 

No. 22. — Gold is much approved of for circulation ; it is not much hoarded. 

Nos. 23 and 24. — The Natives would gladly adopt Gold Currency; it would he Jar 
preforahle to notes, as there would not be so great a loss in ease of fire. 

Nos. 25 and 20.— A gold coinage would assist treasuries in cashing notes : it would save a 
great deal of labor. 

No. 27. — I have enquired from tbe prineijial Native hankers, and find that they would 
prefer gold, silver, and paper to the present system. 

No. 28. — liar gold is not used as a medium of currency to any extent, hut more as an 
arlide of rncreliaiidi/.c. 

No. 20. — Native gold moluirs are not much used as a medium of circulation. 

No. 30.— They arc the Russian sovereign or *'Biti, mohur of Jcyporc and Delhi, and 
mohur of Furruckabad. 

Nos, 31 and 32. — Their value is fixed ])y custom according (o their value. 13iti, Rs. S-6 ; 
mohur of Jeyporc and Delhi, Rs. 10 ; mohur of Furruckabad, Rs. 20. 


From the Collector of Poona^— dated the Jl2)nl I '^Ofi. 

Having consulted the Agent of the Bombay Branch Bank at Poona, and the principal 
Native sowears and bankers in the city, I have the honor to reply to your Circular letter dated 
the loth February last. 

No, 1.— Government currency notes arc readily received and paid away by the Native 
community at their full value in monetary tran^ai^tions, and are received by mei*chants and 
shop-keepers, tradesmen, and others at their full value, in payment of their hills and accounts ; 
hut they arc generally cashed by petty shrofis and others in the villages at a discount, and sold 
at a premium to people who may require them for purposes of remittance. 

No. 2.— The petty shroffs made it a tratle to cash currency notes in the same way as they 
exchange money, silver for copper, or vke ver^d. The discount or premium charged varies 
with the state of the money market; the discount is generally from 4 to S annas per cent.. 
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aud from 2 to 4 or 8 annas in selling. The reason given for the depreciation of notes is^ that 
they are liable to bo 'Moot/^ or stolen or forged^ and in the villages^ the people find it difficult 
to distinguish the difference between a genuine and forged notOj or the value of itj and they 
arc. therefore^ but seldom used in villages. 

No. 3. — By the Government of Indians Resolution^ No. 43^ dated the 19th March 1862, 
no currency notes are received in the Government treasury here in exchange for money^ but 
they are received in the hoozoor and district treasuries in payment of Government demands^ 
and are cashed at the branch of the Bombay Bank at this station at par, except when Marwarees 
or Native bankers and merchants bring them in large amount from Bombay to exchange here, 
to save them the expense of bringing silver, when the bank makes a small charge as discount. 

No. 4. — It would probably be a convenience to the public if currency notes were change* 
able in the district treasuries; but as the officers in charge of those treasuries are not conversant 
with English, they are unable to test the genuineness of these notes, and if the system of 
receiving and cashing currency notes were extended to them, it would lead to confusion and 
loss, and the present arrangements are, under these circumstances, considered sufficient at 
present. 

Nos. 5, 3, and 7.— I hardly feel competent to express an opinion on these questions, os I 
have had no experience of the extent of circulation of notes in each circle; but it would 
probably be preferable for promoting the free circulation of notes to have an universal note for 
all India, to be convertible not only at the Presidency towns, but at the chief stations within 
each Presidency ; but it appears to me that it would be difficult, owing to the number of 
languages in India, to have the value of the notes affixed in each language in use in each of 
the Presidencies on it, owing to which it would perhaps be better to liave a separate note for 
each circle payable on demand at any of the Presidency towns and at certain specified treasuries 
wliere trade to any considerable extent exists in the Presidency towns of such circles. 

No. 8.— A note of the value of 5 nn)ees would be liked by the Natives as being convenient 
for the settling of small demands. 

No. 9. — I am of opinion that the 5.riipee note would have a larger currency than notes 
of greater value. 

No. 10. — Notes are freely used by the shroffs and Native bankers for the purpose of making 
large remittances to places where it may be convenient to send a special messenger in charge, 
owing to the risk of robbery when sent by post, even in cases when the letters have been 
registered. 

No. 11.— -A discount of from 4 to 8 annas per cent, is generally charged by shroffs and 
Native bankers in cashing notes, except when tlicy arc in want of notes to remit. 

No. 12. — Native shroffs and hankers generally buy up notes at a discount for the purpose 
of exchanging them at the bank at this station, or on speculation of being able to sell them 
at a small premium to parties who may require them. 

No. 13. — No. They would* always prefer hoondccs, whenever they can get them at par, 
and more especially when they can get them at a discount, whicht hey arc able to do 
some times. 

No. 11*. — When money is required, application is made to the Accountant General, 
Bombay, who issues the order for supply to the Bank of Bombay. There is a railway between 
this and Bombay by which the money is sent. 

No. 15. — As there is a branch of the Bank of Bombay here, this treasury does not keep 
lip a supply of Paper Currency. 

No. 16. — ^No indents have been made or refused for currency notes. 

No. 17.— The Government goldmohuris not to be obtained here, and, therefore, the 
average value cannot he ascertained. 

No, 18. — The average value of the English sovereign is about Rs, 10*2 or Rs. 
but it is not obtainable in the bazars here. 
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No. 19. — ^The average value of the Australian sovereign is about Rs. 9-14 or Bs. 10^ but 
it cannot be obtained in the bazars here. 

No. 20. — ^These coins generally bear a higher value in the Presidency towUi Bombay^ than 
in the Mofussil bazars. 


No. 21. — They are better known in Bombay^ and are only purchased hero when the shroffs 
can get them at a discount^ so as to be able to make something by re-sclliug them in Bombay. 

No. 22.— The people are fond of gold for the purpose of hoarding and circulation. 

No. 23.— Yes^ as it would be more convenient to carry about than silver. 

No. 24. — Gold coins of 15, 10, and 5 rupees value arc likely to find more favor in the 
eyes of the Natives than notes of like value. 

No. 25. — A Gold Currency would not, 1 think, help the establishment of a Paper 
CuiTency, as payments in town would generally be made by means of gold, the notes being 
reserved for remittance only when other means are not available. 

No. 26. — 1 do not think that a Gold Currency would assist the outlying treasuries in 
ensuring the convertibilitiy of the note. 

Jlo. 27. — ^Thc large shroffs and dealers would prefer silver, gold, and jiaper to a Silver 
Currency alone, or paper and silver only. 

No. 28. — Gold bars are in circulation in this neighbourhood ; their purity is tested by 
the touch-stone. 


No. 21). — ^Native gold mohurs known as Hons” arc very scarec now. They arc not 
much used as a iiieaus of currency, because they are not current in the Government treasuries ; 
but if they were current in the Government treasuries, they would no doubt be much used by 
the Natives, 'fhey are generally purchased by the Natives at a discount, as the gold is not 
considered by them to bo pure. 

No. 30. — The following arc the names of the gold mohurs in existence in this country, 


1. Chowkuttce. 

2. Sliotshaee. 

3. Jeyporc Zadshacc. 

4. Punch Mcllc, 

5. Akburec, Delhi Sicca. 
G. Maishaee. 


7. Boondeo. 

8. Aotuli. 

9. Oodei?pooree. 

10, Kuldar. 

1 1. Oojucc. 


No. 31 . — ^Tliey do not pass for intrinsic value, as the gold is considered to contain a small 
quantity of alloy. 

No. 32. — ^The different gold coins arc valued according to the touch, and not at the value 
they bear. 


From the Collector of Puhm,— dated the 2 Uh March 1866. 

In reply to your Circular dated the I6th February last, I have the honor to state the 
following answers. 

No. 1. — Most readily. 

No. 2.— Some times notes arc at a premium of half per cent., and some times they are 
discounted at one per cent. 

No. 3. — Every facility as far as the store in hand permits. 

No. 4.— Not always. None but increase store. 

No. 6. — ^Yes. 

Nos. 6- and 7. — I knov/ of no grounds for altering the present arrangements. 

No. 8.— Yes 5 for short remittances. 


o D 
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Ko. 9. — ^They would have as large a currency as notes of greater value. 

No. 10.— Yes. 

No. 11. — Not always. 

No. 1^. — The sh rolls and Native bankers do at times purchase notes at a discount. 

No. L3. — Notes. 

No. 14*. — T would a])ply to the Bank of Bengal, Calcutta. The reserve could be 
reinforced by railway to Kooslitea. 

No, 15.— Yes. 

No. 10. — Yes, Pubnii being a surplus treasury, the refusal was made on that ground. 

No. 17.— Rs. 19. 

Nos. IS and 19. — There are no English or Australian sovereigns in this district. 

No. 20. —No. 

No. 22. — ^Thc people are fond of gold for hoarding. 

Nos. 23 to 20. — No. 

No. 27. — Silver ami Paper CuiTciicy. 

No. 28. — Bar gold docs not eireulaie in this district. 

No. 20.— No. 

No. 30. — I'he guiiii^a and aslirofee arc only known here. 

No. 31.— Yes. 

No. 32.- No. 


From the OJfuiafhig CtMrcJor of Fnnical^ — dated the March ISOO. 

In reply to your Circular dated iOth February I SOO, 1 have the lionor to forward answers 
to your queries. 

No. 1. — Y"es, with this exception, lhat if you take a note to the bazar to get it changed, 
the Natives will charge you one per cent, or even move discount. This docs not hold g<»o(l. 
however, for purely commercial transacftions between Native firms. From all I have heard, 
the note circulates for lull value in such cases. 

No. 2. — The average rate of discount, as stated above, is one per cent. ; in places remote 
from great centres of trade, two, three, or five per cent, has been charged. The rcas«>n sCims 
to bo not that any distrust of the notes is felt, but that they atford a convenient opening for 
a little illicit gain, and the discounter is generally a sharjicr hand than the holder, and takes 
advantage of the similarity of the currency note to the lioondeii on which discount is 
usually y)aid. 

No. 3. — Every facility, in sy)ite of the Accountant General, who Is always checking, for 
some i*cason best known to himself, the free circulation of notes. 

No. 4. — If the Accountant General would issue move notes of small values aud trust to 
the ordinary rules of f)olitical economy, and to the credit of his Government to preserve the 
equilibrium, and would desist from arbitrary interference with the circulation, leaving niati(‘i*s 
to find their own level, the note would soon attain as free a circulation as in England. Au 
officer in charge of a treasury should have discretion to refuse to cash notes, when he saw that 
such a [H'occcding would n.'duce his cash too low. This would not injure the convertibility ol’ 
the note. The Government is bound to ca.sh the note, but not to cash it in any particular s|>ot. 
So long as in all the treasuries of the whole country put together there is enough money to 
redeem the whole of the notes hi circulation, so long the note should be at par, and no harm 
eiiii result from its extended circulation. 

No. 5. — I consider, with refereiiee to the last question, the arrangement of circles with a 
separate note about the very worst that ever entered into any man’s head. The whole country 
l)cing engaged in mercantile transactions, which extend throughout all Northerly Imlia, no 
better moans could have been devised for restricting the utility of the currency system than 
this of circles, by which a banker in Calcutta cannot remit money to his agent at Lahore in 
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Oovomment notCR. I am aware tbat the Ac(K>untant General objects to the use of notes as 
remittances; but it seems to mo that if you issue notes, you issue them for the convenience 
of the public, who have just as much a ri"ht to use them for remittances as for anythinj^ else. 
Agfain, a traveller by rail, to avoid the heavy weight of Rs. 500 or 1,000, fakes notes of the 
Calcutta circle, and on arrival at Lahore, he finds his notes useless, or only ncgociable at a 
heavy discount. 

Nos. fi and 7. — I would have one circle for the whole of India, one nolo for ihc whole 
country, just as there is one rupee : why restrict the benefits of a Paper Currency by arbitrary 
barriers? Print your notes in fifty different places, if it is more convenient, but liave them all 
of the same pattern, and ncgociable anywhere. The offices of sub-issue would he clumsy 
substitutes for the simide plan of one note for the whole country. There may be obj(?ctions 
to this system ; those 1 have read seem to me very pcilantic and theoretical ; l)ut 1 am sure 
that nothing is so likely to bring the note into general favor with Natives as its universality. 
Such an universal note would be convertible cvcr^'wliero. It would become ncgociable at par, 
ill course of time, much more readily than a note restricted to a circle and unknown to iiihal>it- 
ants of another circle. The money-changer, under the circle system, can and will constantly 
cheat the holder into a belief that the note he presents is one from another circle, which, of 
course, is not ncgociable at ])ar out of its circle, and which not being rcceiveable at Govern- 
ment treasuries, eaii only be changed as a favor of the money-changer. 1 believe few j)eople 
are aware how vast and howeonstanl is the movement going on all over India: there are few 
countries where pco]>le in the lower classes travel so long and so lar. It is to the travelling 
class, to th(j messenger by Avhom ihc nnwchant so habitually makes his remittances of money, 
to the non-resident zemindar, the wandcM’ing cloth mcirchant, ilie grain merchant, the vast 
river population, the sef)oy and others, that the note is so valuable, and to all these, who arc 
constantly crossing the boundaries of our arbitrary note circles, one unifonn nolo would b(‘ 
of immense advantage. 

Xo. 8. — I would recommend a note of 5 rupees on the ground tliat many of tlie com- 
mercial transactions among Natives are for veiy petty sums, and f(‘W things are so likely to 
make the note popular and understood as its being brought home to the very lowest classes 
by being issued for small sums. 

Xo. 9. — Yes, decidedly, but not perhaps in channels that Europeans usually see or know 
much of. 

Xo. 10. — ^Not so freely as hoondoes. I think they would bo, if not hampered by the 
circle arrangement. 

No. 1 1 . — Alw ays. 

Xo. lit. — No such practice has come to my knowledge. Restrictions arc placed on our 
liberty of cashing notes so frequently that it would not be a certain investineiil for a shrolf. 

Xo. 13.— No; 10. 

X’o. II'. — T refuse to cash notes ivheii my cash runs Ioav. If convertibility were in tiiturc 
to be bold to mean coiiverlibility not at the general treasury, but at any local Ireasiirv, 
and 1 was thus obliged to cash all notes presented, and my cash halaiiee ran low, I sliould 
apply by telegraph to the Ae(.*ountant Gcneial, Calcutta, who would choose the treasury 
from Avhich mine was to be supjdied. 1 am fifty miles from IJJiaiigulpore by road and rail, 
but I can be siij)pliod from Calcutta in forty-eight hours. 

Nos. 15 and 1(5. — No. 

Xo. 17. — The average value of the Government gold mohur is Us. lo-8. 

No. 18. — ^^riic average value of the lilnglish sovereign is Us. 9-8. 

No. 19. — Not in use. 

Nos. 20 and 21. — Yes, because the fiieilities for extortion on the part of the inabajuu 
are greater in proportion to the ignorance of the jicople. I notice that the rate of discouLt 
rises the further one goes from the centres of trade and civilization. The above coins arc rarer. 
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and their value less known. The mahajun cannot easily get rid of them again, and does not 
care to take them unless he can make a good thing by it. I do not think these causes affect 
only gold coins. I remember a Sikh sepoy^ who returned from the Chinese war^ sold 200 
Mexican dollars in the Loodhiana bazar for 8 annas a piece ; the coins were unknown^ and 1 
refused to take them into my treasury^ consequently no one cared to take them^ and they 
sold as old silver only. The rarity of the English sovereign and the Company's mohur has the 
same results here. 

No. 22. — Yes ; but not more so than they are of silver^ or perhaps not so much so ; bulk 
is no objection in hoarding. 

No. 23. — They wouldj when accustomed to it. At present the English sovereign is often 
valued merely as a bit of gold, and the alloy detracts from its value ; but when, in process of 
time, it began to be familiar — and especially if the scruples against making it a legal tender 
were got rid of — it would, I think, become popular enough. At present the sovereign 
fluctuates in value from its being constaiiily referred to the rupee as a standard of valuation, 
and 10 rupees being held equal to one sovereign, the Native feels he ought to get his 10 nipces 
for every sovereign he changes, hut the money-changer seldom gives more than Rs. 9-8. 

No. 25. — This could not happen for some time, if at all. You must first give the gold 
coin a permanent unalterable value; gold might then be worth keeping as a reserve. No one 
can form any estimate of the vast quantity of coin hoarded by Native bankers, or of the still 
greater quantity lost to the country by the death of former hoarders, before they had time to 
disclose the position of their buried treasures. The tendency to hoard is so strong in the 
Native mind that I think if gold began to be held as a reserve to meet demands for cash in 
exchange for notes, the next step would be to hoard it, and to refuse to exchange it at all. 
The note cannot be buried for long, it would rot away or be devoured by insects. It seems to 
me that its very destructibility adapts it peculiarly for a commercial medium in India. It will 
pass rapidly from hand to hand, because no one will care to keep it after it has done its work; 
but I do not see how a Gold Currency could help this, nor, as far as I can learn, is the Native 
02 )inioii in favor of this supposition. For many years the Native will not feel that he has 
realized his money till he touches the rupee. A note is something which may be turned into 
money, but it is not, to him, money itself ; a gold (join is a sort of token or pledge, convertible 
into money, but it also is not in his eyes money. Money is the rupee, and the rupee is 
money. If by receiving sovereigns in exchange for notes the Native felt he had " realized/' 
then the reserve in the hands of traders might help a Paper Currency ; hut this transaction to 
him would be merely exchanging one token for another, the gold token being the less portable 
and convenient of the two and less valuable. A note for 100 rupees is now convertible into 
99 silver rupees ; if converted into ton sovereigns, those ten sovereigns being worth only 
Rs. 9-S c.acb, it only realizes 95 silver rupees. 

No. 20. — No ; for the reasons stated in answer 25. The only difflireiice is that Europeans 
would take the gold, but these form a very small part of Mofussil populations. 

No. 27. — As far as I can learn, tlu; Native bankers' opinions arc those expressed in answer 
25 ; in other words, silver alone suits them very well ; silver and paper is felt convenient, and 
will be more popular as time goes on. Silver, gold, and paper is a combination of which they 
have no experience and rather distrust. 

No. 28. — Not as coin. 

No. 29. — No; they are bought only as ornaments. 

No. 30. — The Jeypore mohur, average value Rs. lC-8; the Akbari (rare), Rs. 26 to 
28 ; and the old Moorshedabad Milledrim or Kulda, which sells from Rs. 19 to 22. 

No. 31. — Yes; they are sold by weight and fineness of gold. 

No. 32. — ^Not in this district. 
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From the Extra Assistant Commissioner, Etiepore, 

No. 1. — Yes. Government currency notes are very rca,(lily rcccivcd and paid away }iy 
the more intelli^nt portion of the Native community at their full value in j)rivatc monetary 
transactions at a veiy small nominal discount at such lar^e towns as Na«^]H)re and Juhhiilpoiv 
in this province; but in small towns, like Haepore, where notes have scarcely been iiitroducod 
to any extent as a circulating^ mt»dium, there is a. natural hesitation in receivin'^ thtun ; and 
for some time in private monetaiy tninsactions, they will not be received at par. 

No. 2. — The rate of discount on cuvrenty notes averag^es about one jicr cent. 

No. 3. — Officers in chargee of treasuries olfcr every facility for tJie excljange of currency 
notes for silver and silver for notes. Notes arc invariably cashed when presented. Sujijily 
bills, when sent from one station to another t^) be ciished, rcrpiirc g^cncrally letters of advi<‘c ; 
but it is vciy rarely indeed that any delay takes place in that jcspect. 

No. 4. — Yes. 

No. 5. — I should think that a Paj)er Currency would lx? more actioptablc to the Native 
population, if there was oiKi uniform note, instead of separate notes ftn- each ctirele. 

Nos. G and 7. — I should think that the Native community would prefer one universal m)te 
for all India, not only convertible at the Presidency towns and at certain spc<.*ified treasuries, 
but so universally iiuulc a leg^al tender for all India as to be convertible at any tf>wn where 
tlicrcis anEuroji^an or Native bank, and, if possible, without any discount. That the practical 
workings of a system of an universal Paper Curi*cmey for all India is feasible, there can be no 
doubt. Our present currency is insufficient for the increasing wants of the community, and 
the unpre<?edcntcd recent development of Indian commerce will require a larger rn(!dium of 
circ.'ulation than it has at present. This want is now felt. It is felt more at the Presid('ncy towns 
than in the interior of India. Put then^ is nevertheless even here a growing want tV»r a. more 
extensive circulating medium than that afforded by a liinitcid metallic currency, and a Paj)er 
Currency can only be popular, if it can have a free circulation, without the restrict if>ns of lading 
cajihed at only a lew sj)ccial treasuries, {/'ifte note). 

No. 8. — I do not think it would be judicious to have a note under 10 rupees in value. 
That shruld be the minimum. Siudi a note would bo ollered to, and accepted by, the j)Oorer 
classes — artiwins, m(?eliaiiics, and .servants, — and tlie discount, which it is only too ]>robable 
that Native shrolls would charge in casliiiig it, would prove a constant source of loss tej th(» 
recipients. 

No, 9.— They would, if no discount were charged. 

No. 10. — Not at present; they prefer boom loc»s, because, as yet, the system of hooiulcos 
is better known, .and because there is a guanintee against risk in being furnished, whenever 
requiiTHl, with duplii*ates, still there is every reason to believe that currency notes will, in 
time, become as popular as hoondees. 

No. 11.— Yes. 

No. lii.~-No. 

No. 13.--In the principal^ towns, not in the smaller onc.s. 

No. 14. — Tliere are no fackities of rail for the town of Kaepore. Put in the subordinate 
and tebsoel treasuries, there is al^v.ays a reserve to fall back on in ease of any sudden or 
unexiHJctcd drain. 

Nos. 15 and 16. — No ; the great drains on the treasury luxve as yet only been cause<I by 
supply bills. These are only issued wheu there is a surplus in the treasury in ox(‘ess of tJie 
amount estimated to meet the prolxiblc publi*! demand. The treasury has always been able to 
meet the public demand ; and indents for currency notes have always been com])lied with. 

No. 17. — At par ; but it is rarely that gold mohurs are substituted for silver. 

Nos. 18 and 19. — The English and Australian sovereigns are not in the market here. 

No, 20.-**No ; they bear a higher value in the Presidency towns. 

5 £ 
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No. 21. — llooause the deinand for ^Id coiiii and especially the ^Id sovereign^ is greater 
in a Presidency town thati in the Mofussil. English sovereigns, arc current, with a few 
exceptions, over all Europe, and are resulily bought up in preference to circular notes by 
those leturniiig to Euro])e. 

No. 2:i. — Gold is very niuch hoarded and very often converted into jewellery, but not 
perhaps more so than silver. 

/ 

Nos. 2.'1 and 24. — I think the Natives wo^l^ like a Gold Currency. They had a Gold 
(Currency under their old Mahomodan rulers, and so they have now to a limited extent in 
some Native h)wns. They have a very Jarge but, imperfect system of Gold Currency. They 
know and appreciate the value of gold, and gold coins of 15, 10, and 5 rupees would be more 
)H)pular than notes of a corresponding value. 

No. 25. — Yes. 

No. 2(), — Yes. ^ ^ 

No. 27. — They would prefer a Silver, Gold, and Paper Ccurrency. {Tide note). 

No. 2S, — No. 

No. 29.— No. 

Nos. ;jlJ, :31, and 3.2. — The following are the kinds of gold mohurs in <liis district : — 

Eri'. A. 

The Jeypore, value ... ... ... 15 ' 8 

IVlhi 16 ’8 

Old Company V, now scarce ... ... ... IS • 

These bear an intrinsic value, and do not have au artifunal value, according to thi;ii* respective 
denominations. 


Ao^r Jtf roiiflnuafloN of to qvestiona Nos. 6, 7, and 27, emhodt/intj (he opbUons of some 

of Ihc iuercantlle vomniunilfj of Raepore, 

The question of the practical working in India of Paper Currency is oneW import- 
ance. The development of Indian commerce will require a larger medium of cKrcuhitioii 
tiuiii it has at present. A Silver Currency alone is scarcely e(pial to the growing Vetjuire- 
ments of the Indian mer<‘antil<! community. The substitution of a paiier for ai limited 
inclallic curreney will meet that demand, and it is quite possible to introduce \ Paper 
Chirreiu-y into India. None can doubt, and those who have given the question tlyfeir atten- 
tion will, 1 think, be of opinion that no other curreney will be so well adapt/cd to.^ suj)|)ly the 
growing wants of til e community. As yet, the system to any large ext/cmt has .^)cen untried i 
and dealing with a <?oniniunity not likely to appreciate the value of paper as a lsub.stitute for 
tangible silver or gold, many diHicidtic's, no doubt, will be experiem^ed on its lirs.<?- intmduetioiu 
But when once introduced for all practical purpose.s of trad*', it will be foux^d far more useful 
h) Imlia as a currency than silver. Within recimt years, the expansion of commerce in India 
has been great. Fortunes have rapidly been made, and gcncrstlly an impulse Las been given 
to trade almost unprecedented in the mmals of India. The lai^’e returns for cotton, the trade 
with Manchester and Livcqwol, the enormous influx of money fj/om other sources of productive 
wealth, has sent back to India more silver than ]ia<l ever befow oeen withdrawn from it. And 
amongst a c()mm unity so naturally addicted to convert sUwcr into jewellery or to hoard up 
their wealth, very much has, no doubt, been rendered unppMuctivc. 

In no (rountry is there so strong a tend -ney to lm»rd as in India ; and it is indeed only 
a very few of the more intelligent bankers alone ^who are free from this pernicious habit. 
Virtually, it is equivalent to the withdrawal of money from the market 

That so much silver is hoarded is to be deprecated. Gold would to a much greater extent 
1)0 hoardetl. The circulating medium ought t<3 keep pace with commerce. It ought to add to 
the productive wealth of commerce. A limiU^d Silver Currency caniiot by itself do so. In no 
country where there is only a limited metallic currency can the circulating medium add to its 
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productive wealth ; and in India especially is a limited metallic currency an evil. Limited as 
that currency is^ it becomes still more so from the constant drain on it by the Natives thoin- 
selves. In no country i^ there so grc:it a tendency to hoard as in India : in no countiy is there 
so ea^cr a desire on the part even of intellijipent Native capitalists and bankers to convert silver 
rupees into silver jewellery, silver baiif^les, or silver earrinj^s. On the introduction of a 
Gold Currency, gold would, pcrha])s, be lioardcd to a larger extent than silver is now. 
A Paper CuiTeucy alone would obviate this. The destructible material of which paper is 
eomposetl would prevent hoarcling, and would, in this respe(;t perhaps, prove the best circulating 
medium for India. 

But a Paper Currency ought to b(» as much a legal tender as silver, and to make it popular, 
there should be no discount charged in cashing notes. They should be easlicd in every town 
by any Native banker, shroff or money-dealer. It should also !)C rememhensl that a purely 
metallic currency must always be limited. In any parti(!ular case of a drain r>ii the Presidency 
treasuries, in any purtieular ease of expansion of trade, the mf)ney markets must be deranged 
from a deficiency of the circulating, medium. The Bombay Mini, at the highest cornjmta- 
tion, turns out eight lakhs of rupees per day, and the Calcutta Mint, perhaps, as much. The 
siip]»ly is not ccpial to the growing demands of India. Relying alone on a Gold Curreiuy, 
our |)owcrs of sufply would be still less eciual to the demand ; and even assisted by the gold 
mines of Australia, British Colnmhia, or Californiu, the supply of gold would in time prove 
too limited for the re<|uirements of India. A Paywr Currency would, on the other hand, be 
unlimited. It would be accepted in adl monetary transactions and issued by the Government. 
It would readily he adopted by the Native community. Readily convertible, without trouble 
or discount, into gold or the still smaller change of silver, it would soon become popular, and 
there is every reason to believe that a combined currency of silver, gold, and paper, whilst it 
would satisly the rcupuremenis of India, would equally be acceptable to the people. 


From Uio in charge of Ihc Rajmahal Treasury , — dalcd the 3rd March 1806. 

I have the honor to re])ly, as follow'-’, to the questions contained in your Circular of the 
10th ultimo. 

No. 1. — No. 

No. 2. — Because silver or gold are preferred, and notes arc not readily cashed even at 
Government treasuries ; moreover, the risks attending the keeping of notes are greater, 'fho 
average rate of discount is one per cent. 

No. 3 . — Currency notes arc received’ freely in payment of all Government dues, and issued 
without reserve either in exchange lor silver or in jniymcnt of sums due from the Government. 
Persons reci?iviiig money are asked whether they wish to receive the whole or any ])art thereof 
in notes, hut no influence is used to ^ induce any one to accept notes rather than silver. 
Treasury officers may not cash currency notes, except in small sums as an accommodation to 
private parties or travellers, and they arc to take care not even to do this to such an extent as 
to aftect materially their cash balances. 

No. 4. — No. Notes of all denominations ought to l>c freely supplied, and there ought to 
bo no restrictions in receiving and payii»g out notes of large as well Jis of small value, due 
regard being had to probable prospective disbursements and receipts. 

No. 5, — No. 

No. 6.— No. 

No. 7.— 1 would prefer the plan of having one universal note for all India, payable at all 
Government treasuries, and not merely at the Piesidcncy towns and at certain treasuries. My 
reasons for giving a preference to this plan over any other are — 

l^^.—At present people are not satisfied that notes of one circle will be readily cashed in 
another circle, and consequently ciieulation is stop^>ed at the limits of circles. This is incuu- 
venienti and frustrates one of the great objects of the Paper Currency, which is, that notes 
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should he readily received and ))aid away everywhere. A note of one circle when cashed in the 
bazar of a diircreiit circle is done at a higher rate of discount j this is a decided drawback. 
It may be said that to issue notes entirely without restriction of any kind would encourage 
their use hirgely for the purposes of i-cmittanco^ and thus iuterfere with banking operations ; 
but it is also a question whether the convenience of the public should in any way be made to 
yield to an undue regard for the interests and profits of (j^alcrs in money and exchange. Notes, 
like coin, arc a monopoly in the hands of the Government, and I am of opinion that all 
hindrances to fn»e and i-eady dissemination of notes ought to be done away with. 

'Ind . — To incr(?ase the number of circles would be to increase the diffi(*ulty. 

— To make the note readily received and appreciated by the Native ])ublie, cash must he 
got. for it ecerjfwheiTfi as readily as pice are obtained for a rn])ec ; but at presimt there are so 
many diHicultios in the way of getting lis. 100 for a lOO-rnpee note, that it is not astonish- 
ing that Nativi's much prefer cash, although they may have to carry it long distances. 

No. 8. — No. It would be of no practical advantage. 

No. 0. — And in my opinion would not have such a large currency as notes of a greater 
value. 

No. 10. — Notes are to some extent used for purposes of remittance, but in this district 
not very largely. 

No. 11. — Yes, except, porluips, from their own regular customers. 

No. 12. — I am unable to say, there being no large shroffs or Native bankers in this district. 

No. l.‘b — No. Hoondcc.s are preferred for large remittances, as they arc considered safer, 
and there are not the same dilliculties in cashing ihem. 

No. 11. — For this treasury, silver can always be bad from Calcutta or llhaugulpore by mil. 

No. 15. — Not ill eonsequenee of indents not having been complied with, but it lias 
happened that notes of large value could not always he given when asked for, as they were not 
in the treasury; but they might have been there, and would have l)een iiuleutcd for, but it 
was known indents for notes of large doiioiiniiations would not be compli(»d witli. 

No. 10. — On one ocecjasion, notes of Rs. 10, 20, and 50, to the amount of Rs. 5,000, were 
indented for, but only Rs. 1,000 worth were sent. The Aeeountant General, on being asked for 
the balance, merely replied—" the supply that you have already received will, it is presumed, 
" sufliee for your requirements at presciit.^^ No further reasons were assigned. 

No. 17.— Rs. 16-4 to Rs. 10-8. 

No. 18. — Rs. 10-2 tolls. lO-l. 

No. 19. — Not known from the Fnglish sovereign. 

No. 20. — Yes, slightly. 

No. 21.— Rccause the people are fond of gold, and it is not so readily obtainable in Uie 
Moiussil. 

No. 22. — Yes, for boarding ami making into ornaments, not for circulation. 

No. 28.— Yes. 

No. 21. — Most certainly. 

No. 25. — Yes, T think it would. 

No. 26. — Yes. 

No. 27.— 1 have had no opportiiuity of coiisulling large dealers; but I think they would 
])refi‘r silver, gold, and paper, particularly if there are greater facilities for cashing the latter. 

N^. 2S. — Bar gold is not known here. 

No. 29.— Not much used as means of currency. 

No. do. Akbury, Joynogorcc, Furruckabadec, Alumshae. 

No. 81. — Some times. 

No. 32,— But generally bear an artificial value according to their age and the place 
where they were struck* 
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Front the Collector of Rajehahye^ — dated the March 1866. 

With reference to your Circular of the 1 6tli ultimo^ on the subject of Government Paper 
Currency, I have the honor to submit the followings answers. 

No. I. — Govommcnt currency notes arc readily received and paid away by the Native 
community at their fiJl value in private monetary transactions. 

No. 2, — There has been no depreoiation in the value of currency not.(‘s. 

No. 3. — Scarcely any facilities are afforded by officers in chargee of Goveniincnt tre.'isuries 
for the exchangee of currency notes fijr silver, and vice versa. 

No. 4. — Suflicient facilities rnig’ht be afforded, if the treasury officers were directed to 
receive notes for silver and silver for notes from all parties applying^ for the sjime. 

No. 5. — I do not consider the present arranj^etnent of circles, with a separate note for 
each circle, well calculated to promote the reception of a Paper Currency by the Native popula- 
tion, and T would not retain it. 

No. 6. — 1 would neither propose? to increase the number of circles, nor keep the present 
number of main eirelcs. 

No. 7. — I would decidedly prefer the plan of lmvin<> one universal note for all India, to 
be convertible at all Presideney towns and at all district treasuries, I have consulted a larj^^e 
number of respertabU* inerehaiits and other people of this district. They have all unanimously 
stated that lliey would certainly place more eonlidciice in oiuj universal note to cirele noUfs. 

No. 8. — I would propose a note of the value of 5 rupees, because I (jonsider a Paper 
CuiTcntjy of any value' preferable to rupees. The poorer classes need not ace(*pt it, if they 
find it difHeuH to exehang’o. 

No. 9. — l<'iv(‘-ru]»ee notes wouhl liave a largfc'r ourreney in course of time than notes of 
a g-reater value, provided no discount was taken by shroffs when exchang^iiig: them. 

No. 10. — Notes arc niueh used by the shroffs and Native bankers for purposes of* remittance. 

No. 11. — It is the practice of the shroffs and Native bankers to exact discount in almost 
all eases of easliing* notes. 

No. 12. — 'fhe slirolfs and Native bankers do not ordinarily buy up tJie notes at a discount 
for the purpose of sending* them to tJie lieafl quarters of circles for encashment. 

No. 13. — The shroffs and Native bankers do not prefer the note to hoondees for purpose 
of remittance, be<.*ause the former may be liable to loss, wliile the latter are considered a safer 
medium for rimi it lances. 

No. 14. — Should my silver reserve run very low, owing to a largt? number of cnrrtiiicy 
notes being presented for cash, I should WTite to the Accountant General on the subject, who 
might direct one of the nearest district treasury ollieers to remit me silver to meet demands, 
'fhe remittanee from Calculta might be despatched by steamer or rail as far as Azimguiige, and 
from thence to this station by earls. The road is very intlifferent, and repairs cannot be 
effectually miule for want of funds. 

No. 15. — My treasury lias been on many occasions unable to meet the public demand for 
Paper Currency, in consequence of my indents for notes not luiviug been complied with. 

No. 16. — This question can be answered by the Accountant General. 

Xo. 17.— The average value of the Government gold mohiir in this district is 
Rs. 1 5-0 a piece. 

No. 18. — The average value of the English sovereigu is Ks. 10-6. 

No. 19. — The Australian sovereign is not known or current in this district. 

No. 20. — Tlie coins mentioned in paragraphs 17 and 18 always bear a higher value in 
Mufussil than in the Presidency towns. 

— Because such coins are seldom brought here, but for sale and profit. 

6 ? 
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No. 22.— I think tlio peo]>le are fond of ^old for the purposes of hoarding and circulation. 

No. 23. — The Natives would like Gold Currency. 

No. 2-1?. — Gold coins of 15, in, and 5 rupees are likely to find more favor in their eyes 
than notes (^f like value, excqiling in cases of remittance. 

No. 25. — (irold Cnrnmcy may help the establishment of a Paper Currency for reasons 
alluded to in your letter. 

« 

No. 26. — Gold Currency will certainly assist the outlying treasuries in ensuring the 
convertibility of the noU*. 

No. 27. —The shrulfs and dealers on currency would certainly be glad to see silver, gold 
;uid ]>npcr being simultaneously made current. 

No. 28. — liar gold does not circulate in this district. 

No. 2U. — Native gold rauhurs are not u.sed here as means of currency. 

No. 36. — Shall Alum, Eadsliabyc and Government ; old and now gold mohurs are 
occasionally srdd here. 

No. 31. — They seldom pass for intrinsic value. 

No. 32. — llicy always bear an artificial value according to their respective denominations. 


//if^ Cvmmismhnitr of lutmree, — (h/fetl Marck 1806. 

In reply to your (Circular d.atcd the 16th ultimo, 1. have the honor to reply to the several 
<|ueries tlioveiu put. 

Nos. 1 and 2. — Government currency notes are very rarely seen in the bands of 1 1n- 
Nat ives of this count ;y. They sire occasionally used as a means of remittance by the Nativi-s 
of India ill those districts where privilege transfer rccei]>ts are not granted at the treasuries. 
Notes of small value are generally cashed at par. There would bo great dillieulty in easluug 
notes of a liigbor value than lls. 100, there being no wealthy inhabitants in this district. 

Nos. 3 and t. — No currency notes have ever been cashed at this treasury. 

Nos. 5, 6, and 7, — Tlic currency notes will never be generally ace<'j)tcd by the ])eoi)Ie a- 
long as the present system of ciri;h?3 exists; one universal in)tc, coiiverlihlo at any trcasuiv, 
woidd be the only description likely to obtain general circulation. The Natives will have no 
eouiideuec in a note that they cannot cash at tlic nearest treasury. 

Nos. 8 and 9. — A lujtc of the value of Rs. 5 would, I ibink, be but little used ; such a 
small sum is usually remitted by postage stamps. 

Nos. 10, 11, 12, and 13. — There .are no shrotTs nor Native hankers. 

No. 14. — The reserve might be reinforced by remittance from the Akyab Treasury. 

Nos. 15 and 16. — No indents for notes have ever been sent. 

Nos. 1 7, IS, 19, 20, and 21. — Government gold mohurs and sovereigns are unknown in 
this district. 

No. 22. — Gold is extensively used for the purpose of hoanling, but not for circulation. The 
|MMi]dc of this country, as a rule, never prolitably invest their money ; they purchase gold, the 
best, at Rs. 25 a tickle, and convert it into ornaments, or bury it in the ground. 

No. 23. — Sovereigns and half sovereigns would be generally aeeeptable to the people. A 
small supply has been indented for from this treasury. Should these gold coins become a legal 
lcndi?r, they- will bo mo.st eagerly sought after by the Natives. 

No. 21*. — Decidedly, because gold is intrinsic value. 

No. 25.— If the notes are of small value, the Gold Currency will not a&wsL the 
esiablishraeut of a Paiier Currency ; if of large value, it will assist. 
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No. 26.~If the gold coins are made legal tender^ it would assist. 

No. 27. — There are none whose opinions I can ask. 

No. 2S,— Gold does not at present circulate. It is usually tested hy the color left on a 
black stone used for that purpose. 

No. 29. — No Native gold mohurs are found, except in the hands of a few Natives of India. 
Nos. 31 and 32. — No coin without the Govi;rnnicnt stamp would pass for intrinsic value. 

I trust that my replies may prove of some slight service to the Commission. 


Fmm (he Accountant General of Ranfjoon, — dated (he \^th March lSG(j. 

I have the honor to enclose rny rc})lie to the (pieriess ci)iitaiiied in your Circular dated iGtli 
\iltiiiio. 

No. 1. — Govevnmont curr(*ncy notes arc n?ecived and paid away by the richer iniudiitants 
of llangoon at their full value; but they do not, as a rule, (lirculate at par among the 
community generally. 

No. 2 . — TIjo (jaiise of their d<.‘preeiation is that <hoy are not a legal tender in Jlritisli 
llnnnali, llioro being no olliee of issue in ihe province. The llrunch Hank of lleiigal In^re, who 
])Ut the notes into circulation, made a halnt, up to January last, of receiving Ihem at par from 
tln»ir const it neuls. To others, a charge of one per cent, was made. One ])er etnit. may, 
iberelbre, be considered as tbe average rate of discount up to January last. Since that date, owing 
to tbe bank’s refusal to cash any curremw notes, tlie discount bas risen to and 2 per cent. 

No. 3. — None, as llrilisli llurmuh is not included in any circle of issue. 

No. I'. — f I de answer to No. (5. 

No. 5. — I consider tbai tbe division of India into circles, with a separate? note for each 
circle, is not an aiTangcineiit thi? best caleiilaied to proTnf>t*? tlie reception of a Paper Ciirrciicv ; 
Imt inuler j)reseiji (fircumslauees, willi no very rapid means of communication between tbe 
I’resideiicy towns, it is perhaps tlie best that could be adopUid, and I would, therefore, retain it 
fnr tbe present. 

Jfo. G. — I Wfuild retain tbe present unmbcM* of main and branch circl(*s, but cstablisb in 
addition olliees of sub-issue at all local treasuries. For instance, in British Jlurinab, 1 would 
make llangoon au oihec of issue, that- is to say, head cdlieo of the branch circle of Burnuili, 
with Akyab, AlouliTuun, Ijusseiu, and other treasuries as otliei?s of sub-issue. Notes is 5 ?ued at 
any of the last-nanKul places would be convertible on demand at tin? phure of issue, at 
Uangoon and at Gab'utta, but not at other than lb eir own local treasury. This is all that tlie 
public, I think, would recpiire. No iiiconv'enionce, moreover, need be apprehended by Gove niment, 
for whilst district notes would be convertible at the provincial and imperial capitals, that is, 
lliiDgooii and (kileutta, holders of notes issued at the latter places could not dimiand silver for 
them at any of the local treasuries. Tlic refusal to cash such notes would not, I think, cause 
incouvenleuco to tlu? Native eomniunity generally, as it would always be discretional with tlie 
treasury officer to issue silver for them, if lie was satisfied that they had not been remitted for 
commercial purposes only. By this arrangement every villager, beiug a note-holder, would be 
sure of tbe convertibility of his pajier, whenever he chose to sender go to the head (piarters 
of his district, not by any moans a dillieult undertaking, as every village must have more or 
loss frecpicnt communication with its principal town. 

jjo. 7. If one universal note for all India were introduced, there could not be above six or 

seven places where the note would be convertible ; for, if Government were bound to exchange 
notes for cash at any places otlier than those easily accessible from the Presidency towns, it would 
be within the power of a few individuals at any moment to swamp a treasury. Any plan that 
would not allow of notes being convertible on demand at some place within a reasonable 
distance of the holder’s residence, must utterly fail in obtaining the full confidence or even ^ he 
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liking of the Natives. It has been the fashion, I know, to say that the note circulation in 
India has been a failure; hut, taking into consideration the utter absence of facilities for cashing 
notes in the provinces, I caunot hut look at the present circulation as rather a success than 
otherwise. If the same opportunities for the exchange of notes existed in India as ai*e avail- 
able in England, I believe paper would be as gladly aci^epted in one country as the other. To 
show the disadvaiilajics that people in this country labor under, when awM^ptiiig a Paper 
Currency, t give the following figures, which, I believe, arc accurate. In England and Walsc, 
with an area of 57,960 square miles, there wore in the year 1S5S the following banks of 


issue and their branches : — 

Bank of England ... ... ... ... ... ... 1 

Provincial banks No. I issuing their own notes ... ... ... 

Ditto No. ^ issuing Bank of England notes ... ... 9 

Total ofliccs of issue ... ... 76 

Branches of Bank of England, number not known. 

Ditto of provincial banks No. 1 ... ... ... 

Ditto of ditto No. 2 ... ... ... ... S3 


Total offices of exchange ... ... 421 

Total of oHices of issue and exchange... 494 

In the Bengal Presidency in 1866, with an area of 328,355 square miles, there were— 

Offices of issue ... ... ... ... ,,, ... 3 

Treasuries where notes are received but nut exchanged ... ... 1 17 

Total ot offices of issue and accej)tanec (not exchange) ... 120 

that w to say, in England there is one office of issue where silver can he demanded in every 
7!) 1- square miles, while at one place in every 137 square miles, change is willingly an'urile l. 
In Bengal, on the other hand, rupi'cs can he demanded at one place only in cverv 
square miles, while notes will be a(?c<q)ted in payment of revenue only in not more Ibaii one 
place in every 2,891 square miles, and even in that one place, the officer in oharge docs not 
profess to exchange or make a practice of exchanging notes for silver. In other words, an 
Englishman at homo has to go an avi;ragc of say 1 1 or 15 miles to demand as his right silver 
for his note. In Bengal, a ryot must travel an average of say 170 miles to atbiin his object. 
When, in addition to this, it is borne in mind that an Englishman is not, in point of fact, 
required to travel his 15 miles, because he can always exchange his note at an average of say 
t) miles, there cannot be much doubt as to the cause of the circulation in India being princqMilly 
confined to the Presidency towns. It can be said, without any exaggeration, that a resident 
in Bengal has, on an average, to go nearly 30 times as far as a resident in England to get his 
note cashed. An increase, and a large increase too, to the offices of issue throughout India is 
the only plan, in my opinion, to make Paper Currency popular with the Natives. People in 
England would not lake notes if they were subjected to the same ineonvonionce as. Natives 
here arc, and I do not understand why more should be expected from Natives than from 
Englishmen under similar eireuiiislanccs. I do nut for one inomciit believe that it is want of 
confidence that prevents Natives from willingly accepting notes; it is want of facilities for 
cashing them that is the barrier to their general circulation. 

No. 8. — No, as I do not think that a note of such small denomination would be valued 
by the Natives. 

No. 9.— No, I do not think it would have. 

No. 10. — Not much, as they are little known out of Rangoon. 

No. 11.— Yes. 

No. 12.— It is believed they do not. 
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No. 13.— Hoondecs are almost unknown in British Burmah^ and notes are perfectly useless 
except at the four ports. Where both are so litde used, it is difficult to say which has the 
preference. 

Nos. 14, 15, and 16. — Not applicable to British Burmah. 

No. 17. — The (loveniraent gold mohur is unknown in Rangoon. 

No. IS. — English sovereigns sell generally at par or a slight premium, though Shans 
and up-country traders, on returning to their homes, give as much as 8 annas premium for 
them on account of their portability. 

No. 19. — The same remark applies to Australian sovereigns. The Burmese, and other 
resident races, with the exception of Indians, make no distinction betwetm the two coins. 

Nos. 20 and 2 1 . — I am not aware. 

No. 22. — The Burmese arc fond of gold for hoarding and circulation. In February hist, 
I obtained the consent of the Chief Commissioner to take over three thousand Australian 
sovereigns from the Bank of Bengal at par for distribution among ibc treasuries where it was 
known that gold would be acceptable. Reports have come iii from Bassein, Myanung, and 
Thayetmyo: 202 were paid away in the last 16 d.nys of F(‘hni:iry at Bassein, 266 more 
in the first 13 days of Mareh, “and the demand for them daily increasing/' 105 in 11 da 3 ’s 
at Myanung, and 70 in 10 days at Thayetmyo. Besides lliese, SOO have beoji disposed of in 
Rangoon from the treasury balance in the present month, the agent of the bank having mis- 
apprciiended the object of the purehase, supposing that those remaining at the treasury here 
were availalile for issue? to the public of Rangoon. 

No. 23. — Decidedly. 

No. 2 t. — Yes. 

No. 25. — I think it w’ould have the effect of putting out of circulation nearly all notes 
of a less value tliau Rs, 50. 1 do not see how it would help the establishment of a Paper 

Currency. 

No. 26. — Not in British Burmah, wh: re carriage is invarifddy by water. 

No. 27. — They say that a Silver an<l Gold Currency' would bo ])refeiTed liy the people of 
the inUM'ior, but that pajuT, goM, and silver would be most acceptable in the large towns. 

No. 2S.— No. 

No. 29. — No, not at all. 

Nos. 30, 31, and 32. — Not applicable to British Burmah. 


From tho Elvira AsshUnti Comtnhdoner in charge of (he Jlawul Pindee Treaevry^ — dated the 

\2lh March 1S66. 

As directed in your Circular under date the ICth ultimo, 1 have the honor to subjoin 
answers to the following (pieries. 

No. 1.— No. 

No. 2. — The reason is, bceausc, according to the terms of Section S of the Act, the notes 
are only payable at the office of the circle of issue, which, for the Punjab, is at fjaliore. 3'ho 
average rate of discount charged by muliajuus and shroffs of Bawul Pindee is four annas per 
cent, on notes exceeding Rs. 100 in value, and one rupee per <*ent. on notes of smaller 
denominations. 

No. 3.— Silver is not given for notes at local treasuries, except when tendered by 
travellers in small quantities, but silver is always received for currency notes in store at the 

5 0 
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treasury. By silver I mean Government rupees, not silver bullion or foreign silver coin, 
which, according to Section 9 of the Currency Act, is only receivable at the office of the 
cin^le of issue. 


No. 1*. — Tlio facilities for exchange of the notes for rupees and rupees for notes are 
not sullic'ient. The former is restricted to a limited amount in favor of hond fide travellers 
only, and the latter is ilcpcndent upon the eompliaiiee with indents for notes by the Aecoiintant 
General. 


No. 5. — I’es. 

No. (). — 1 would keep the present number of main circles, but I would establish offices 
of sub-issue and payment at the following treasuries ; — 


L. Delhi. 

2. Ilissnr. 

8. TJmballa. 
4. J ulluiidur. 


5. Mooltan. 

6. Ilawul Pindeo. 

7. Ucdira Ismael Kbau. 

8. Peshawur. 


Payments should be restricted at each treasury to Rs. .'30,000 a month, and there will, I think, 
be no iKiec'ssity to ndaiu any special cash balance at these treasuries to meet tlu' expendi- 
ture, [)rovide(l the present system of granting supply bills at par to merchants and others on 
certain ti\?asiiries in the Punjab he stopped: for 1 think that, if supply bills be no longer 
granted, llie cxj)onditijre of cash in paying notes during the month will he more than t?onn- 
ter1>a1uncod by tlie income resulting from the sale of notes to bankers, mabajuns and others 
for remittancje purposes. During llie past ten months, from May 18(55 to February 1866, the 
Rawul Pindee Treasury has drawn supply bills on Punjab treasuries as follows : — 


Deliri .. 

Ferozeporc 

Jiillundnr 

Kangra 

Laliorc 

Loodiana 

Shahporc 

Umritsur 

Umballa . 


7l),0UO 
59,1 50 


••• 


yy 


t,:i0() 

1,85,000 


„ 20,1.00 

„ 2,000 

„ 1,68,800 

„ 6, SOI) 


Total Rs. 6,28,071 

Average monthly income ... ... ... 62,807 

No. 7.— T would not recommend one universal note. 

No. 8. — There is at present no necessity for a 5-rupee note. The 10 -rupee note is small 
enough. 

No. 0. — No. 

No. 10. — Yes; extensiv(?ly when tl»oy can get them. 

No. 11. — Yes; in all eases. 

No. 12. — Yes; if they cannot dispose of them on the spot. 

No. 18. — They pi-efer hoondees to notes simply because they can obtain a duplicate ot 
the former if they be misUiid or lost. 

No. II. — Tliis ({uestion is, in tlie present state of things, applica})Ic only to the head 
office at Lahore, where, according to Section 8 of Act XIX of 1S61, notes are exchanged for 
silver; but if this treasury should ever be formed into an office of issue and payment, it can 
at all times be supplied with cash from Lahore, between which place and Rawul Pindee there 
is a "ery good road, and the distance (167 miles) is traversed by Government horse vans in 
twenty hours. 

No. 15.— Yes; on several occasions this treasury has been unable to meet the public 
demand for notes. 
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No. 16. — That notes of 1,000 and 600 rupees each were no lon,«?er to be supplied under 
orders of Government, for which a greater demand existed than for notes of lower denoiniualioii. 

No. 17.— Ks. J5 «ich. 

No. 1<^. — Rs. 10-1. each. 

No. 19. — Not known at this place. 

No. 20.— Yes. 

No. 21. — The cost of transit and the limited supply of it in tlie bazars. 

No. 22. — llie merchants arc fond of gold fji* the purposes f)f circailation, as the carriage 
of it beyond our territories is less expensive tlmii the earriage of silver, and pcojile uiK'oniieeied 
with trade arc fond of hoarding it, or of converting it into ornaments. 

No. 26. — Very much indeed. 

No. 21.-— Gold coins are likely to find more favor in their eyes than notes generally. 

No. 25.-^! believe it would when the people become aceustomod to the Paper Currency. 

No. 20. — Certainly, if gold wore a legal tender for notes of any value. 

No. 27.— They would prefer a Silver and Gold Currency wilhoiU the Paper. 

No. 2S. — Yes ; they test it in the fire or on the toueli-stone. 

No. 29. — Yes, extensively. 

No. :10.— 1, Rokliara Tilla ; 2, Belgian DiuMt; 6, Jeypore moliur; 1, Mahomed Sliahi 
niohur (Delhi) \ 5, Moorshedahad moliur j 6, Govcimneul inohur; 7, Russian Ducat (.) rouble 
piece) . 

No. 31. — No \ they fluctuate. 

No. 32.— They bear an artificial value according to their respective denominations. 


Fram the Ikputt/ Comwinftloner of Itatrul Pindee^-^daU'fl the 11/^ ^larch ]S()0. 

With reference to your Circular dated the J 0th ultimo, I have the honor to submit 
replies to the ciKpiirics therein contained. 

No. 1. — (lov'eriimout curreiiey notes are not readily received and paid away at Ihcir full 
value, in jirivato monetary transactions, by the Native community. 

No. 2. Btreansi! silver is only given for notes at t lie bead office of issue at Lahore, and 

at no other (jovernriKMit olliee or treasury. Tlie average rates at which notes arc discounted .at 
Rawiil Pindcc are four annas per cent, oii notes ol 100 rupees and upwards, and one lupee 
per cent, on notes of smaller values. 

3.— Silver is not payable from treasuries for indos, except to travellers, ami 

that to ji limited amount. Notes are always exchanged for silver on api>lication, so long as 
theri‘ are notes in shire. 

No. 1..— Tiiese facilities arc certainly not sufficient. In fact, no facility at present exists 
at all. To arrange this, it would bo necessary to allow each local treasury to keep a certain 
sum ill liand for exclian^jo with notes, and to kwp each treasury sqipliod with notes, such 
supply heinjf roffulatod by tlio denniud ol the piiblie. 

Nos. 5, C, and 7._Tlui plan, in iny opinion, best caloulated to promote the reception of a 

Paper Currency by the Native population, is to keep to the present number of main circles, 
with offices of sub-issue at all the chief local treasuries within each circle, where the note 
should be convertible on demand, as at the head office of issue of the circle. Notes would 
circulate from hand to hand, .as they could at any time lie converted into cash without difficulty 
or disrsmnt, and thus a liking and eonlideuce in Paper Currency would be e.sUblishod ainonyst 
the Natives. To increase the number of circles, with a separate note for each circle, would 
confnse the Native mind. One universal note for all India would be looked on ns too great a 
risk. In carrying out the plan above iwomineiuled, notes of other circles should be convertible 
on demand at the head office of issue of each circle. 
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Nos. 8 and 9.—- A 6-nipec note would not bave a larger currency than notes of a greater 
value. 

No. TO. — Notes, particularly those of larger values, are much used by shroffs and Native 
bankers for purposes of remittance. 

No. 1 1. — Shroffs and Native bankers always exact discount in cashing notes. 

No. 13. — Native bankers buy up notes at a discount, and send them to head quarters of 
circles for encashment, if tiny cannot dispose of them on the spot. 

No. 13. — ^lliey prefer hoondees to notes for purpose of remittance, because they can obtain 
a second of the former in case the first be lost. 

No. 14‘. — Ap])1ieations for cash, in ease of the silver reserve running low, would be made 
to the Accountant General at Lahore. The distsince is 1G7 miles, and can be traversed by 
horse van in 20 hours. 

No. 15. — Our treasury has, on several occasion.^, been unable to moot the demand of the 
public for Paper Curremy, in eonsequenee of delay in compliance with indents. The head 
quarters of the Punjab Bank are at liawul Pindee, and this bank constantly applies for notes. 

No. 10. — The reason a.ssigucd for refusal to comply with indents is, that notes for 
1,000 rii))ees and 500 rupees in value could not be supplied ; the demand for theso being greater 
than for those of lesser value. 

No. 17. — The average value of the Government gold mohur in the bazars in the 
neighbourhood is Its. 15. 

No. 18. — Av(‘ragc value of English sovereign in the bazars hero is Its. lO-t. 

No. 19. — ^The Australian sovereign has not been seen at Ilawul Pindee. 

No. 20. — I'he coins above-mentioned do, 1 think, generally bear a higher value in the 
Mofussil than in Presidency towns. 

No. 21. — The limited supply. 

No. 22. — Commercial people arc fond of gold for circulation, as it is easier and ehcaptT 
to carry beyond our territories than silver. Non-eominercial people arc fond of it to be lioardcd 
and converted into jewellery. 

No. 23. — The Natives would decidedly like a Gold Curreney. 

No. 24. — Gold coins of any value would find more favor in their eyes than notes of 
equal value. 

No. 25. — I mncli doubt whether a Gold Currency would help the e.stablishineut of a ra])er 
Currency. Gold would most probably supersede the circulation of notes amongst Nsitives. 

No. 23. — A Gold Currency would certainly assist outlying treasuries in ensuring the 
eonvertibility of the note. 

No. 27. — The shroffs and bankers of Ilawul Pindee would prefer a Silver, Gold, and Paper 
Currency to Silver Currency alone, or silver and paper fts it at present exists. 

No. 28. — I'hc circulation of bar gold is exceedingly small. It is always tested by lire 
or the touch-stone. 

No. 29. — Native gold moliurs are much used by Natives as means of curreney in this 
neighbourhood. 

No. 30. — Their names are— 

1 . — Bokhara Tilla. 

2 . — .) ey j)ore M ohur. 

3. — Mahomed Shalii 

4 . — M oorshedahad . 

No. 31. — Their values fluctuate. They do not pass for intrinsic value. 

No. 32. — They bear an artificial value according to their respective denomlijatioas. 
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from the Officiating Deputy (hmmmioner^ Roy Bareilly, ^dated the dth April 180G. 

I was absent in the district when your Circnhir dated 1 Cth Fobruiiry JSGG arrived; and 
1 only returned on the day that Lieutenant DcMontmorency, who was in charge of the trea, 
BUry, left for another district, lie took your circular with him, in order to answer it , as he 
had collected materials for so doing. I had not seen the letter which ho has returned with liis 
own and Major Miic Andrew's remarks, to whictli I have the honor to add ni}' own. 

Nos. I and 2. — I do not consider that the currency notes are readily received by the 
mercantile community. In the Jird jdace, it will take time to f>vercon\e their prejudice to 
change; secondly^ there is the fear of tlicir using the notess, and the didicnllyof tlieir recovering 
the value should they be lost; and thirdly, the difficulty of converting them into cash. Tlie 
bankers and mahajuns also, no doubt, think of the loss to them in discount for their IiooiuIk^s, 
should notes be much used for remittances. 

Nos. 3 and 4. — llie remarks of Mr. DeMontmorency, and the eorrospondcncc alludf‘d to 
with reference to No.s. 2 and 3, need no further comment from me. 1 here annex an account 
of the issues of notes fur the past eleven months : — 


Currency Nolee Account from Isi May to end of March 1SG6. 


S«nt to tehwnla 

SoM to oflirers ... 

Sold t<) talookdarH 

S4)ld to nirn'liants and bankora ... 

Sent to other districts 

Sold to ])ul)lic 


Total 


Numbkr or Notes or tiik v'jllue of 


'2 • 


d 

rH 

ifl 

» 


d 

1.0 

in 

P4 

1 Rs. 100. i 

c: 


-si 1 

^ -y 1 

1 

1 i 

H 1 

32 

14 

4 

2 

« 


62 ^ 

282 

231 

188 

294 

15 

15 

1,051 

43 

66 

Cl 

120 

9 

10 

300 

23 

19 

21 

47 

7 

2 

119 

... 



... 

... 

7 

: 

211 

168 

97 

120 

11 

4 

oil 1 

591 

521 

371 

5S3 

42 

38 

2,U9 1 


Total Value. 


Us. 


l.CXW 

60,230 


31,;i00 


n,m) 

7,000 


3l,ft20 


1,52,210 


Nos. 5, t), and 7. — I quite agree with Major MacAndrew, that to make a Paper Currency 
popular with the Native cominiiiiity, the note should be an universal one, convertible at the 
principal towns lixed upon by Ooverninont. The difficulties and restrictions in converting the 
notes into cash, and of the note.s being a legal timder only in their own circles, are, 1 consider, 
great .distaclcs to their eircnlaiion. The notes should be numbered in llindee and Persian, as 
comparatively few of the Natives can, wiili certainty, read English iiumbors. 

Nos. 8 and 0, — T do not think that the 5-rupcc notes would have a large currency, and I 
would not propose their introduction. 

No.s. 10, 11,, 12, and .13. — 1 consider that maliajiia.si prefer hoondocs to notes for 
purpose of roiniitancc. They are not so liable to be stolen. Duplicates are procurable without 
much trouble, whereas the recovery of a lost note is attended Avitli much trouble and los.s 
of time. The lioondce is payable to a certain party, and would nut b(j cashed without reference 
if there was any suspicion. 

No. 14. — As remarked by Mr. DcArontmoreney, there has never boon a run upon the 
treasury for cash. I thought there would be a j)ossibility of it at one time when several of 
the talookdars took loans from the Laud Mortgage Bank, who sent them up notes to pay all 
their other creditors. Several of these notes did come to the treasury, but in payment of 
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Government revenue. The nearest point at which the rail passes is Futteliporej al)Out 34 miles. 
The Ganges runs hot ween these two stations. Pertah^hur and Sultanpore arc the nearest 
stations from we could expect a reinforcement. 

N<is. 15 and 16. — answered by Mr. DcMontmorency, as arc also Nos. 17, 18, 10, 
20, 21, and 22. — This is chiefly an u^riciiltiiral district, and the people, in general, arc very 
niiich in debt to inuhajuns and biinneahs, and have nothing to hoard. Some of the 
talnokilars do doubth'ss hoard both silver and gold, and convert them into ornaments or bury 
til cm as a reserve. 

Nos. 23 and 2 1*. — I think gold coins of 10 and 5 rnjiecs wonld be favorably received, but 
T sec no occasion for a gold coin of the value of Jis. 15. The jiicecs for Us. 10 and 5 wonld 
be received more favorably lliau notes to the same amount. 1 ipiite concur with Major 
ISIacAndrew in thinking that money ord(‘rs issued by the post oiliccs wonld be of great 
advantage, and wonld supersede ilio 5 and 10-rupee notes. 

No. 27. — T tliliik the large shroffs and others would prefer Gold and Silver Currenev, 
and their own linondces for remit tanecs. 

No. 2S. — As stated befon*, the people are gen<‘rally too poor to use gold bars for circulation. 
1 liave seen tlieiu on two or throe occasions, wlitui the hoards of some of the late rohel h*aders 
liave been disoovoml. 


Fnnn iftfi Asuialant Comuimfsloner id vlutnje ff (he Tn^amn/^ Hoy — (hifod I hr Wfh 

April ISIUJ. 

1 regret that owing to iny sudden transfer to an(>tlier district, I am unable to reply so 
fully, nr to give so much consideration to your Cireidar of 16lh February as I could have 
wisiioil. 

2. 1 h»‘g, however, to i nclose a copy of a ineinorandimi drawn up by Major jSraeAndrew, 
Settlement Ollleor of Uoy Uareilly, a gentleman who has given much lliought and atloniion to 
the question of a Paper Ciirr<?ney. 

3. Ilefore rejdying eatcgorically to the questions contained in your (’irenlar, 1 would say 
that information has been sought on nniny of them from respectable Natives of iiu*reiiiilile 
calling in the town, lint I would add that Hoy Jlareilly contains few hankers or mereliants 
with extensive dealings or hiisinoss, and, therefore, the information so received may not he 
vuluahlo. 

Nos. 1 and 2. — No. Vidr answer No. 5, and paragraphs 3 — 11 and 13 of Major 
MaeAndrew^s uieniorandnm. 

1 will here add that it appears to me to ho the interest of bankers and malnijiins to 
encourage tlio general want of confidence in, or liking for, the Paper Currency shown by the body 
of the Native population, and thus indiieo conlinnance of the sysltmi of rernittanee hy houHdeea. 
There is this fnitlnu* to he said that if a iooudor is lost in transit through the ])ost, a duplicate 
(tan he granted ; whertras a currency n(»le, if in jiart or in wliole, can ho r(?covcivd or 
rcnew(Ml only with great trouble and risk, if at all. Currenc;y notes arc not discounted in the 
Uoy llaroilly Ihv/ar. 

;5. — ^Vith due eonsideralion for my cash balances, I endeavour to afford eveiy leason- 
ahle facililv to the public fur the receipt and issue of currency notes, and to show that this 
measure has been attended with what appeal’s to me to be a satisfactory result, 1 subjoin copy 
id* a letter addressed by me to the Accountant General, NoHh-W'cst Provinces: — 

I'ntm Likct. K. H. DJiMoNTMOJiKNCY, Assistant Commissioner^ Roy Jiarcilly^ to the Accountant General^ 
FortliAVcsttrn Pruvinas^ — No. 20 1, dated the Ifi/A February 1866. 

“With reference to your niomorundum, No. 3020, dated I3tlj instant, requiring explanation of llic receipt of 
IN. 5,st;o worth of currency notca from the public in Janiyiry 1866, 1 have the honor to stato that the aoteP 
wen; cashed only with my permifision. 
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‘‘2. T mibtnit that it would bo. very uudosirahle to impose any restrictions that are not actually necessary 
on the cashiiif; of notes brought horn Jlde by the public. You will see that in DcccMiiber the isswm nearly 
trebled the ' receipts/ so that the issues that month more tlian retlresseil the excess receipts in January. 

“3. between the months of May and December, tht». value of notes i.ssiied exceeded that of those received 
by Rs. 32,900. 

*‘ •1. The growing confidence of the public in the l^iper Currency would, I think, meet with serious cheek 
if wo refused to cash notes.’* 


No. 4. — On this subject, 1 bo*^ to draw alien tion to Major Mac Andrew’s remarks (WrA? 
parnpfraphs 10 , 11, and H of his iiicmuraiidum). In a iiuii-regulalion provinc** at least, 
a treasury oflicer has work of so varied ami miseellaneoiis a ebaractiu* as to leave birn Utile spare 
time to attend to what may be ealhul extra oflicijil duties; and while von are enifagrod in 
endeavouring to eliminate the real merits of an intricate civil suit IVoin the illojric^al and verbose 
pleading’s of vakeels and the plausible lies of witnesses, or to get at the bottom of a heavy 
inurd(?r ease, or to arrive at a conclusion as to wliat are fair and eipiitablc” rent, rates, tiiat 
will-o’-tlic-wisp of revenne oin<*ei*s, it is er)iiducivc ncitlicr to e<pianinntv of temper and a 
judicial frame of mind, nor t(» keeping tlic point of the* case bef'Dre you, to find yonrscli‘<fc)nstantiy 
interrupted by importunate a]»plican 1 s for the cashing or the issue of notes. (Jonipliance f're- 

ijueiilly involves extra* visits to the treasury, in order to get 

* I mlor the iiwsont rules .1 tre.-i- (|,(. m, ((..<; and always givcs more or less tronl)le, — trouble, 

sury iifliccr lu Oudli is not silhiwcd l»j ^ ^ j n 7 7 

h'Hvo inoiv Hum Ks. 5,o(jo ill ihctrea- wliicli, vi<Mvcd abstractedly, may not appear serious, but 
hurers mms. wliicli praid ieally is really vi’xatious when the many other and 

important calls upon an oflicer’s time are taken into consideration. I quite innlerstand that 
(loveniment do not wish tlicir treasury (dficiars time to be ih*voti‘d to the l)usi»icss of receiving 
and issuing currency notes, lint it scorns clear to me that ])iiblic conndenee in these notes can 
be b(?gotten oidy of a re.adiiu'ss on the part of (rovernmeiit and of its oflicers at tlio outset to 
convert Ihoin. Tl)e late Mr. AVilson, 1 believe, said that for a Paper (hirrency to be jiorfect, its 
jiractieal operation should In; this — that the notes should be eonverliblo everywhere hut at tlie 
place of issue. To arrive at siieh a condition, the first step, I imagine, would be to throw at 
the outset no iinnec<*ssary difficnlly in tin* way of eonverting, and thus to show that 
(ioverninent did not lujsitate to receive back and to issue the medium it was endeavouring 
introduce into general cin idation. Ily tbi iiicuiis, the [uddic would become mure ready tlian at 
present to make use of llie Paj/cr (auTciicy. 


4. — But to facilitate the issue to, and receipt from, the public of notes, it would l>e 
indis])eusable to su]>jdeim*iit the treasury establishment. The addition need be only temporary, 
as I think that as the notes settleil down into gimeral use and estimation, the coiulithui 
mentioned by Mr. AVils»m would be gradually attained, or at least appro.iehed, and the demands 
for conversion at (he treasury would gradually become rart?r. 

Nos. 0 and ti. — No, I would have an universal note for all India. 


I concur in Major AlacAndrew’s remarks on tins ])oin1, with this rt*scrvaiion, that 1 cou- 
eeive it not to be the desire of fioveininent that notes shoiiKl be extensively iisial at |)resent as 
riunittanees for purposes of traile or banking ilealings. Tor, in such ease, and assuming 
treasury officers to be temporarily iiistriicted to throw no unnecessary obstacle in the way of 
cashing notes presented at tlu*ir lri‘asuries, it might happen that large remittances in paper 
would be made to a station where the rate of oxeliaugt? was adverse, and thus the treasury 
oltici'r might liiid a sudden run ujum his resources to such an extent as would compel Jiini 
reluctaully to refuse to cash more notes until liis Ireasmy recovered itsell. Such reiusal would 
manifestly tend to check growing I’onlideiice, and thus would be a mailer of regret. 


No, 7 . — [ would have one universal note for all India legally convertible at the Presideney 
towns. But 1 would allow (as bi*fore mentioned) all treasury officers temporarily a discretion- 
ary power to cash any notes presented to them consistently with a due regard ibr the security 
of Government and the cash balances or reemirements ot their treasuries. ^ 
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No. 8. — No. I think a gold 5-rupee piece would be preferable. 

No. 9.— No. 

No. 10. — No. VUk answers Nos. 1 and 2. 

No. 11. — yhtc answer No. 2. 

No. 1 j 2. — Not at Roy Bareilly. There are no such bankers there. 

No. 13. — No. VUk answer No. 2. 

No. 14. — My silver reserve has never suflered. On the contrary, as shown in answer 
No. 3, my issues^* have exceeded iny ‘‘ receipts’* of notes. If the troiisury ran short of silver, 
I should inform the Accoiiiitaut General, and suggest a reinforcement from Pertabghur (53 miles 
ciitcha road). 

No. 15. — No. The Accountant (Icneral has always readily directed notes to he sent 
to me whenever T have rcMiiiircd any ; and when I have an excessive number of notes irf one 
denomination and require notes of another, T apply to the treasury otlicer at Lucknow to 
cliange the former for the latter, and 1 have always found him ready to accede to my requisition. 

No. IG. — Answered above. 

No. 17.— Its. 15. 

No. 18.— Rs. 10. 

No. 19. — None in ba/ars. 

Nos. 20 and 21. — ^No. Tlierc is no demand for them in the Mofussil. 

No. 22. — The people of this di.slrict are, for the most part, an agricultural population. The 
cultivators are improvident, living from hand to moutli, aud frequently deej) iu money lenders* 
books. I .am informed that the well-to-do zemindars and talookdars convert silver and gold 
coin into ornaments, &c., or bury it as a rc.sin*ve against evil days or for the benefit of their 
descendants or families. But others there are who invest their money in Government promis- 
sory notes or some one of the many banking corporation or limited liability speeiilalions winch 
have sprung up of late all over the country. 

Nos. 23 and 21'. — Yes. Vide Major MacAndrew’s remarks (paragraphs 14 and 15). I 
am also informed that the metal -gold is viewed by the Hindoos as holy, and there are 
considerations of religion connected with ])Os.sos.sion of it. 

Nos. 25 and 26. — I think there is much force in Major MacAudrew’s observation:: on 
this point ; vide his })aragraph 1 7. 

No. 27. — 1 hclicvc they would prefer gold and silver, and 1 am informed they might 
occasionally, for purposes of their own remittanc*es, welcome paper. But as argued in answers 
1 aud 2, I do not tliiuk they would like tu see the general public making remilUuccs iu noU*s 
and not by hoondeos. 

No. 28. — I am informed that bar gold can hardly be said to be in cireulation. Its purity 
is roughly tested by rubbing on a piece of stone called ktmoivke or by fire. Tlie gold is 
paid for by weight and according to its description or class. 

No. 29. — The country-coined gold mohurs are, generally speaking, of very pure gold, 
and are, therefore, much used for ornaments. They also form a subject of speculation by petty 
xnahajuns or bankers. 

No. 30. — The names of the gold mohurs are — 






Bfl. 

Afi. 

1. 

Jeyporc 

... 

Value 

15 

12 

2. 

Delhi 

... 


15 

10 

'6. 

Surkaree Ashurfee — 






( Ist sort .. 

... 


19 

0 


C2ud ... 

... 

Jt 

18 

0 

4 

Lucknow 

•a« 


11. 

12 


No. 31. — IDiese gold mohurs do not pass according to intrinsic value. The rates of 
convertibility rise and fall, and thus give them au artiGcial and variable value. 
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Memorandum hjf Majoii MacAndhkw^ the Deputy Cornmimoner ami Settlement Officer. 

1. — Plavin*^ bccMi rci]uestiMl by the treasury ollicer to ^ive my opinion upon the questions 
asked in the Curreiiey Commission's Circular of the Ifilli P\*bruary 186G, I have now tlie 
pleasure of doing so in regard to questions *3 to 0 and 2*2 to 20 inclusive. The others can be 
answered only after cnt^uiry in the town and district. 

2. — I am decidedly of opinion that one universal note for all India is requisite, that it 
should be convertible by law only in the Presidency towns, and that, in order to give it a start 
and to create public confidence in the currency, treasury officers should be instructed to cash it 
freely as far as the requirements of their treasuries would permit. The biulget system makes 
every officer aware of the income and liability of his treasury, and, while he should be held 
I'espoiisible for keeping cash enough to meet all recpiirements, he should be enjoined to atford 
every facility for cashing the notes that he safely can. 

3. — It appears to me, what is required is the general ef)nvertibility of the note on the s})ot. 
No amount of circles or offices of sub-issue can effect that. It makes little difference to a 
man at Eoy Bareilly wishing to cash a nolo whether he can do so at Calcutta or Allahabad. 
Supposing (jovcriimeiit had an ofiicc of suh-issuc every hiiiulrcd miles, and so many could 
scarcely be coiitem [dated, if a man wanted to change a note and could only get it done there, 
the inconvenience would operate as a restriction on the currency. The way tr) ensure the 
convertibility of the note is to make it as perfect a medium as possible, to give it as large a 
range of circulation as the coin. 

4*. — The note of one of our present Mofussil circles is not a legal tender except in that 
circle, but as it is convertible at the Presidency, it is also used fi)r remittance to the Presidency. 
The note is not, however, a legal tender there, and cannot be put in circulation, so that if the 
balance of remittances is in favor of the Presidency and against the circle, the note will not 
be returned us a remittance in the course of trade, but will have to be sent by the Government 
to tho circle to be again issued in lieu of cash. 

5.— But if the note was an universal one, it could be put in circulation at once .at the 
Presidency, or, in lad, it could never be presented to be cashed at all, but circulate as money in 
the usual course of trad*'. 

C. — jMorcoYcr, at present the notes arc useful as remittances only within their circles and 
to their Presidency; were they universal, they could he used as reinittauees to every [mrt of 
India, and, being a legal tender wherever they arnved, it is not to he doubled that this 
eireumslancc wouM give them a great attraction which they do not at present possess. 

7. — It seems almost unnecessary to point out the great advantage an uiiivei'sal note would 
be to travellers of all kinds. It is so obvious that merely to allude to it is sufficient. 

8. — There is one other objection to circles with separate notes which occurs to me, but 
in regard of which I would speak with diffidence. It ji[)p(?ars to me, howev('r, that the trade 
of the Mofussil is of a much more limited and less speculative hind in the long run than that 
of the Presidencies, and in consequence there is not that sudden pressure for money in the 
former that is often experienced at the great centres of trade. When such a pressure does 
occur, the tendency of the Mofussil is to remit to the Presidency to meet the demand, and if 
the remittances are large and in circle notes, as they are not a legal tender at the Presidoney, 
there is a run on the Currency Coniniissionor^s office to cash them, and as at present a larger 
proportion of Government securities than cash is held against notes by the Currency De[)a.rt- 
inent, it might bo necessary for Government to send securities into the market to realize the 
means of converting the notes at a ruinous sacrifice. 

9. — Now, a general note meets this difficulty in two ways. In the first ])Iace, tho 
remittances spoken of, being a legal tender, are not so likely to be cashed, since they ean be 
used as they are for the purpose reejuired, so long as that purpose is not to st?nd money out of 
the country /and secondly, the increase of the circulation of the notes, which may be reason- 
ably expected to follow the greater confidence which would attach to them in the Mofussil, 

5 I 
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where there is less probability of a run to cash them, would put the Government in a better 
position to meet the demands of the Presidency towns. 

1 0. — I have stated it as my opinion that to enjoin treasury ofilcers to cash the notes as 
far ns they safely could, without giving the holders the right to dernahd cash for them except 
at the Presidency towns, would he sufllcient to give the public eontidence in the paper, and to 
make it readily convertible at par in every bazar ; but to enable treasury oflieers to do so, 
some establishment beyond what they at present have is necessary. Moreover, it would be 
imperative for the Financial Department to frame its instructions on the subject so as to give 
the treasury officer the minimum of personal trouble in the matter, consistent with the due 
security of Cjovcmmeut and the aitaiiimcnt of the object aimed at. 1 am afraid this is a 
consideration which meets hut s<‘ant attention at the hands of that depurlmciit. 

1 1 . — It must not be forgotten that trcasniy officers have a deal of other work to do, and 
if this duty is made very onerous to them, there is an irresistible tendency for them to perform 
it, perfunctorily, and thus disgust tlios*' who have to wait with the notes. T have heard this 
made a subject of complaint by the Natives even where the treasury officer was willing to cash 
the note eventually. 

l;i. — To meet the necessary expense, the abolition of the circle establish men ts would form 
a fund, and even if there should he an increase of (‘X])cnse, tlu; interest on the Government 
securities is surely am])le to meet it. By and by, when public coiifidcnct? in the currency was 
fully established, iu all probability notes would be but rarely taken to treasuries to be cashed, 
and the Government might sec its way to abtdish eslablishrnenls sanctioiic«l only for a 
tem]) 0 ]*ary purpose. 

IM. — Com])laints are made by the Natives that the numbers of the notes ai'o printed only 
in English, and they have a difficulty in fiudiiig out what they arc. This is ol^vions, and can 
be easily remedied. 

14. — With regard to a Gold Currency, I am of opinion that it would be mnch liked by the 
people. Coins representing Rs. 10 and lls. 5 are what are wanted; a coin i>t the value of 
Tls. 15 is, I think, not recjuisite. If it should be determined to issue a Gold (’uiToni'y, I think 
it should ho inaugurated by a large; issue of half sovereigns or of a m?w coin nf the value* of 
Rs. 5. This coiu would meet an immense variety of transactions in wliieh a. lO-rupco ]>ioce 
would never be used. In fact, a 5-riipoe piece would come williiii the ordinary monthly wages 
of skilled labor, and in the payment of that alone would lind an extensive medium of 
t'ircuhilion. 

1.5. — I think a gold coin of the value of Rs. 5 much preferable to a note for the like 
.sum, and if a gold coin for Rs. 10 were made a legal tender, perhaps it would be advisable 
to withdraw the notes of that denomination from circulation ; but, seeing the advantage they 
aff«)i’d the public in the way of remittance, I tliink the establishment of money order offices 
in connection with the post office should precede the latter measure. 

M5. — There is no doubt that the people have a strong passion for hoarding, gold especially, 
and, Ijcyond question, in the conimeticement of the circulation of a Gold Currency, much of 
the coins would disappear ; but as the wants of the hoarders became satisfied, the coiu would 
remain in eirtiulaiion and prove a great general convenience, besides a saving of much money 
in cai riage to those who had to tran.smit it from place to place. 

17. — 1 am of opinion that a Gold Curi-ency would assist in making notes convertible, 
because they could be changed with so much less trouble. If a man wanted to make a remit- 
tance of Ks. 10,000, and applied at the treasury for the mites, it st;aTids to n?ason that if he 
brought gold for them, the changing of the ooiii into notes could be coini>leted in a very much 
shorter lime than if he brought silver. I do nut see why ‘'gold should be held in reserve by 
tra<l.'is .and otliors while the notes eircidated.'' The m b s circulate ou the .lecurity ol the 
G'ivcmti incut, and the coin held by it on tlieir account, and i:o trader would piovide a store of 
gold on their accouiil. If he held gold at all, it would bo in obedience to the Native desire to 
hoard only. 
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18. — I have confined myself to the questions asked by the Commission j but in the event 
of a Gold Currency hemg established, tlic ])ropriety of reducing; the Silver Currency to a token 
coinage would have to be considered, and the qmjslion of the copiier coinage is in its way 
equally imperative. 


From f/w Collector of livinnohvmf, — dated the IM May lS(jO. 

In accordance with instructions received from the Government of Don ihay, contained in 
the Chief Secretary's ])rinted letter. No. 2;U5 of the .5th March last, copy of wliicli was 
forwarded to me, 1 h.avc the honor to reply in order to' the thirty-two tpiest ions put in yonr 
printed Circular dated the Treasury, Calcutta, February 10th, 1S60. As Ihosc quest ituis have 
lieeu printed, and I sliall answer them all in order, it is unnecessary for me to repeat the 
questions here. 

No. 1. — (lovernment currency notes are not readily received and ])aid away bv tJjc 
Native community in tbeir private nionot.ary trans.Qetioiis, but only in a few large towns, and 
here ovim they do not pass at their full value. 

No. — The reason of llieir depreci.ation is, that tlu*y are not readily cashed at any time 
and in any ])lace. The discount charged is from I .iiinas to 1 riipct?, or even ;2 riipcts 
per cent. 

No. ^3. — ^lilvery facility is afforded by otFicers in charge of Government troasnl•i(^s for the 
exchange of currency notes fur silver, and rice agreeably to the notification of the 

(roveniment of India., No. 1;3, dated lJ)th March 1S0*2, published at page 5 IS of the Bohilmy 
(jomiramnd GaicftCy dated 3rd April following, and in conformity with the instructions of the 
(loverument of India, conveyed in their letter to the address of the Head Commissioner of 
Paper Curnmey, No. 1702, dated Sth August 1805, an extract of which has been received in 
this office with the Dombay Accountant General's memorandum of the 10th idem. No. 1050 
The iiistriietions run thus: — ^^And, of course, there is no objection to an exchange of small 
notes for silver at local iroastiries when required by ])rlvate individuals for remittances on 
account of their private aflairs, but Government must decline affording any such a.ssistan(;e 
>vhen rccpiircd fur the purpose of trade or commerce." 

'I'lu? orders convej’cd in the notification above cited are of flic same purjiort. 

No. 1 . — TIic.nc facilities appear as great as could ])e rendered witliont too much increasing 
the work of the Government, treasuries; but it will be long before Native bankers and 
merchants in these parts will cash these notes re.adily for those who need cash for them, and, 
therefore, if it u desired to force on their circulation, it is necessary that Government treasurios 
sliould be made places where anj' one who wishes can get easli in exchange for notes, 'fu 
such a ineasun?, how'cvcr, there would be strong objections. I do not see, therefore, wliai 
furt'ier facilititjs can be rendered. 

No. 5. — I do not consider l.he present aiTaiigcmeni of circles, with a sepai-alc note fur each 
circle, oalenlatcd to promote tlu* rcce]ition of a Paper Cnrrcncy, and if financial coiisideraticms 
would allow a change, 1 would not retain this system. 

No. 6. — I would have, if pos.«iblc, one note fur all India, convertible, under ceidain 
restrictions, at every Ooverninent Ire.isury in the eonntry. The cliief use of such a note in 
these parts would be, I imagine, to enable persons proceeding on long jonrney.s to distant j)n‘f.s 
of India to carry their money wilh them in a ])ortable form, and fur this, of course, tliey 
cannot bo used, as lung as a note is not convertible out of its own circle. There would, Jiowever, 
bo, I should think, great, if not insuperable diflieulties in the way ot such an arraiigemeul. 
It would be necessary that the cashii>g the uotijs at every treasury, though allowable at the 
diseretion of the oliicor in charge of each treasury, should only bo obligatory at tlic Presidency 
treasuries and a few others specially fixed on. 

No. 7. — I have replied above to this question. 
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No. 8.— 1 hardly see any reason for having notes of the value of 5 rupees. 

0. — NoU^s of the vahie of 5 rupees would Ihs used occasionally in smaller transactions 
wlicrc 10-rupeo notes would not be used; but 1 do not consider they would^ on the whole, 
have a greater eiirrcney than notes of a higher value. 

No. 10. — Notes arc little used by shroflfe and bankers for purposes of remittance from the 
fear of their being lost in transit. 

No. 11. — Shroffs and Native bankers never cash notes without exacting discount, and 
those shroffs only who have agents in Bombay will cash them at all, for until they are cashed 
in Bombay, they lose interest on the money advanced. 

No. 12. — Shroffs and Native bankers are not known to buy up notes at a discount 
(unless they are tendered to them for sale) for the purpose of sending them to the head 
quarters of circles for encashment. 

No. 13. — Shroils and Native bankers, 1 believe, much prefer the lioondee to the note as 
a means of remittiincc, because of the great risk from the probability of the latter being lost 
on the road. 

No. 1-1. — Tf the cash siij)j)ly in the llutnaglierry Treasury were to fall low, there are no 
facilities whatever for replenishing our reserve either by rail or road, as there is not even fit 
present a single road connecting Rninagherry with any other town whatever. There .arts 
however, steamers that ply between llutnaglierry and Bombay during (?ight to nine months of 
the year, and in case of emergency, we should look to getting supplies by them from the 
lb>ml)ay I’reasury. 

No. 15. — Our treasury has never been unable to meet the public demand for Pajicr 
Currency, as the demand is very slight iu this district. 

No. 10. — No answer required. 

No. 17. — 'fhe (joverninent gold mohur is not found in our bazars. 

No. 18. — Neither is the English gold soven*ign. 

No. 10. — Neither is the Autralian gold soven»ign. 

Nos. 20 and 21. — I have no ]jractical acquaintance with the subject, of these questions. 

No. 22. — People are fond of hoarding g<dd, and especially of uecnmulaiing old gold coins 
hy way of ornaments to he worn by their females. Tliey are not so fond of using it fi»r 
eirculatioii. 

No. 23. — The Natives would like a Gold Currency, T believe, if they were rich enough t»> 
have much occasion for it. 

No. 21'. — Gold coins would, I think, probably find much more favor than notes of equal 
value ill their eyes. 

No. 25. — A Gold Currency would, 1 believe, help the establishment of a Paper Currency ; 
but this is only my own opinion on the subjeet, there being few around me who can render 
any assistance in forming a conelusion on this question. 

No. 26. — A Gold Currency would certfwnly assist outlying treasnrio.s in ensuring the 
convertibility of their notes, 1,000 rupees in gold being more readily carried on coolies^ bead 
over roadless hills than the same sum would be in silver. 

No. 27. — Dealers and Ijirgc shroffs would, 1 believe, jirefer to have a Gold, a Silver, and a 
Paper Currency combined, provided they had perfect facility for changing the paper into gold 
or silv(;r whenever they wished. 

No. 28. — Bar gold circulates a little in this district. Its purity is ensured by testing it 
when it changes bauds. This is rudely done by rubbing it on a stone. 

No. 29.— Native gold moliurs arc not, I Ixjlicvc, at all used in this district fis a means of 
currency, but only sold by weight as ornaments, a some what higher price being some tinicj 
paid according to the device on them. 

Questions 30, 31, and 32 require no further answer. 
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From the Deputy Collector^ Saharunpore^ — dated the %nd March 1866. 

I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your Circular of the 1 6th uUimOj and 
with reference to the instructions therein contained^ beg to submit the following answers to 
the several questions. 

Nos. 1 and 2. — Not at present, unless at a discount at the market rate of the day for the 
place on which the note is payable. The reason of their depreciation is, that notes are only 
convertible at Allahabad and Calcutta. 

No. 3. — ^Nd currency notes are exchanged for silver, exce])t those presented by travellers 
for small sums; and they arc received also in lieu of cash in payment of Government revenue 
or other public demands. 

No. 4. — These facilities arc not sufficient. To render the notes of gronfer utility, and to 
give them wider circiilal ion, Jill notes for small sums, say from 10 to 100 rupees, should be 
exchanged for silver wherever presenled, irrespective of the party being a traveller passing 
through; but the indulgence might, for the present, be limited to persons who had received 
such notes in payment of money due to them, or sent to them as a remittance by a party who 
was not entitled to g(it a privilege transfer note from a Government treasury. All parties 
applying for currency notes arc supplied with them on paying their equivalent in silver; but^ 
as yet, few Natives appear as ap]dicants, owing to the restriction that they should not be issued 
for purposes of remittances to Calcutta, and the dilliculty attendant on their convertibility. 

5. — 1 would retain the present arrangement of circles, but would establish offices of 
sub-issuo at the chief local treasuries within each circle, where the note should be convertible 
on demand as at the head office of issue of the circle. 

Nos. 0 and 7. — For the North -'Western Provinces, I should think Meerut, Agra, and 
Benares might be constituted into olliccs of sub-issue. I would prefer the plan of one univer- 
sal note for all India, \vlii(di I think offers advantages of a two-fold nature, y/>.v/, — the reduction 
of the expenses of separate circles ; and the concentration of business, wliile the 

convertibility of tlu! notes at the Presidency towns, and at certain .specified treasuries, which 
should be one in each Gommissioner’s division, would aflbrd facilities for the convenience of 
the public, and enhance the demand for notes. This plan is one 'which would best insure the 
confidence and suit the liking of the Native* commercial community, and generally all Natives, 
as being more simple tlian a plurality of circles. 

Nos. 8 and fi. — T would not projwse a note of the value of lls. 5, as so small a sum is 
easily carried in coin by travellers, and there would be little or no demand for it among the 
Natives. 

No. 10. — ^Notes are sparingly used for purposes of romiltanco, except when bills of 

excibange are at a discount, and are recpiircd on a station where the note can be converted. 

practice of the slirolfi? and Native bankers is to exact discr>unt in all cases 
of cashing notes, according to the exchange of the day (or the place in which the note is 
convertible. 

No. 12. — ^Yes ; the shroffs and Native bankers buy up notes at a discount for the purpose 
of sending them to the head (juarlcrs of circles for encashment, but rather for the conveuienee 
of the seller than with any banking object. 

jjo. 13. — No ; they do not prefer notes to hoondccs for j)urposc of remittances, as they 
consider that the former involve a much greater risk if lost in transit or stolen. 

No. 14. — If our silver should run sliort owing to a Large number of ciirronoy notes being 
presented for cash, wc could telegraph to the Accountant General, North- Vtc t'Tu vinces, 
Allahabad, to obtain a supply from Moozudernnggnr or Bijnove, in which Irca:^!; ’ there is 
generally available specie, and would iierhaps defer payment till our resources were replenished ; 
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but I do not anticipate sucb a contingency in this district for the present ; but, when the 
railway line opens out^ and the present restrictions are relaxed^ such a contingency might be 
possible. 

No. 15. — No ; all our indents have hitherto been complied with. 

No. 16. — Tide above. 

No. 17. — ^The average value of the Government gold mohur is about Rs. 14!-12. 

No. 18. — ^The average value of the English sovereign is Rs. 10. 

No. 19. — ^There are no Australian sovereigns here. 

Nos. 20 and 21. — Yes; the coins above-mentioned bear a higher value tn the Mofussil^ 
bazars than in the Presidency towns, as they are received in the former from the latter, and 
the exchange is governed by the rates ruling there, 2 annas being generally the difTerence ; for 
instance, if the value of the coin is Rs. 10 in a Presidency town, it will bo Rs. 10-2 in 
the Mofussil bazar. 

No. 22. — ^Tho people arc fond of gold rather for circulation than for hoarding purposes 
as they arc aware of the advantag*cs of circulating money. 

No. 23. — Yes ; 1 believe that they would have no objection to a Gold Currency, but it 
would not, of course, find an equal circulation with silver. 

No. 24. — Gold coins of Rs. 15, 10, and 5 would probably find more favor in the eycis 
of the Natives than notes of a like sum, as the value of one is moro tangible than that of the 
other. 

No. 25. — ^Tlie establishment of a Gold Currency would not help the establishment of a 
Paper Currency; but it would not militate against it, as notes, when people become 
accustomed to them, would be used for small payments and for making remittances when the 
exchange was favorable. 

No. 26. — I think a Gold Currency would assist the outlying treasuries in ensuring the 
convertibility of tlie note. 

No. 27. — I consulted four or five of the most respectable bankers of this town, who are 
of opinion that a Silver, Gold, and Paper Currency would be welcome. 

No. 28. — Bar gold circulates in the district, and its purity is ensured by testing it by 
melting it in a crucible. 

No. 29. — Native oold mohurs are used moderately as means of currency, but arc not more 
in demand than the Government gold mohur and English sovereign. 

No. 30. — There arc Joypore gold mohurs of two sorts, — one bearing the name of tlie 
then reigning sovereign of Delhi, and the other that of Her Majesty the Queen ; 2, IMoor- 

shedabadee ; 3, Mahomed Shaee. 

No, 31. — The above pass Jbr t.hcir intrinsic value, except the Moorshedabadec. 

No. 32. — The Moorshedabadec bears an artificial value, as the coin is scarce, and is 
generally sought for to be used as an uriiamcut. 


From the Deputy Collector i/i ciarye of the Salem Treasury, — dated the lith June 1866. 

With reference to your Circular dated 16th February 1866, I have the honor to forward 
herewith replies to your queries us requested. 

No. 1. — Not throughout , the district. 

No. 2. — Natives have doubts as to notes being readily cashed in the several treasuries ; 
they, tlierefore, fircfcr coin and do not resort to notes, unless they are required for remittance or 
convenience in travelling. 

No. 3. — Indiscriminate exchange of notes for silver, and silver for notes, is o’ojected to, and 
Hotels arc not to he used as a means of remittance in mercantile Iransactious, but are strictly 
confined to local circulation and issues in a small way to private individuals. 
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No. 4. — Quite sufficient. 

No. 6. — I do not think it would make any difference whatever, provided the notes of any 
one circle could be cashed in another. 

No. 6. — Not necessary ; notes should he convertible on demand at any circle. 

No. 7.— I am of opinion that one iiniversal note for all India, convertible in any treasury 
of all the three Presidencies, would answer best, as Natives would then have no hesitation in 
dealing with them, as they can get them cashed in any treasury. 

No. 8.~Yes; it will be of great convenience to private individuals for remittance 
purposes, and I think will have a very large circulation. 

No. 9. — It will liave as large a currency as the 10-rupcc note. 

No. 10. — ^They are, when they are to be had. 

No. 11. — Generally so. 

No. 12. — It does not appear so. 

No. 13. — Hoondees are preferred. 

No. 14. — Such has never been the case, nor is it ever likely to happen, as the value of notes 
cashed is more or less in proportion to the value issued, and that at the utmost is not above 
10,000 rupees. 

No. 15. — Such has not been the case as yet. 

No. 10. — No reply. 

No. 17.— Rs. 15-8. 

No. 18.— Rs. 10-2. 

No. 19.— Rs. JO-3. 

No. 20. — Generally the case. 

No. 21.— They arc not so plentiful in the Mofussil as at Madras and other seaport towns. 
No. 22. — Yes; they arc. 

No. 23. — They would. 

No. 2 k — Decidedly, 

No. 25.— Gold Currency will diminish the circulation of the Paper Currency. 

No. 20.— No. 

No. 27. — They prefer silver and gold. 

No. 2S. — It docs, and the Natives have means of testing its purity. 

No, 29. — N«) ; lli(?y are hoarded and converg'd inlo neck ornaments. 

No. 30. — Gold molinr, Rs, 15j half nioliur, Rs. 7-8; Thejozi, Rs. 5. 

No. 31. — Always above the intrinsic value. 

No. 32.— According to respective denominations. 


From the OJJiciathig Deputy Cowmmioner, Sandoway ^^dated the 2nd Marol ISOO. 

I have the honor to acknowledge receipt of your Circular dated IGtli February ISCO, 
received on the 1st of March 1800, and in rc^dy to submit my .answers to your tpieries Herlatita 
as requested. 

No. 1. — Government currency noles rarely come to hand in this disti-ict; but when 
they do, are very readily received and paid away; and as the granting of jirivilege reinittanee 
transfer receipts to private individuals has been restricted to issue on Calcutta only, on [)ay- 
ment of premium of one per cent, [vide Section 79, Amended Rules for Bills of Kxeliange, 
Circular No. 216, dated 20th December 1801, Board of Audit), the Natives are continually on 
the look-out for currency notes which pass freely for tlicir full v;ilue. 

No. 2. — No depreciation in value in this district, vide answer No. 1. 

No. 8. — None ; Sandoway Treasury not being included in any circle of issue. During 
my incumbency here, no notes have been presented for payment to this treasury. 
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No. 4i.~That Sandoway be included amongst the list of treasuries (nie answers 6 and 7 
post) at which currency notes arc convertible. 

No. 6.-— I do not; any restriction as to the actual place in which a note is only converti- 
ble^ in my opinion of Native cliaractcr^ deters the Natives from taking them^ or at least, as a 
general rule, does not allow them to have the same confidence in the note as I think they 
would have if they knew they could get the value of it from any Government cash chest. 

Nos. 6 and 7. — I would do away with the separate note for each circle, and the separate 
eindes themselves, and substitute one universal note for the whole of India convertible at all 
district head-quarter treasuries. In a short time, experience would show the ])rohablo amount 
of coin which should be kept in reserve to meet notes likely to be presented for payment ; for 
instance, Sandoway not being a largo mercantile place, a reserve, at the very most, of 
Es. 10,000, would be as much as would ever be required, so, instead of sending away Rs. 40,000 
a year to the Akyab Treasuiy, a less sum could be sent, and so much freight saved. Ey having 
an universal note payable as stated, the confidence of the Natives will be established. Now, 
if a man gets a note of llie Presidency circle, and has no cause to remit money to the 
Presidency, he has to look about him to get rid of it to a pemon rec|uiring to send money to 
Calcutta ; and again, a man going on a journey takes paper of his own circle, and on arrival, 
say at Madras, is told the note bedongs to such a circle and not current in the Madras circle ; 
such would hardly incite a liking to the currency in a European, much less in a Native. Fancy 
an English merchant being told that his note he got at Clioster was not convertible at 
Falmouth. The simple words “ not payable at such a place^^ is sufFicient to shako the 
confidence of any Native who does not understand the true reason for the restriction to ciredes. 

No. 8. — I do not think a note for so small a sum as Rs. 5 is desirable. The Ib-rupce 
notes seem to me quite small euougb, and there is no precedent in England showing it is 
advisable to issue a note of less value tliaii £1. 

No. 9, — I do not think it would. The sum is so small that, for rcmittanco, the note 
would rarely be used. Postage stamps are available, and at an advantage in the shaj>o of half 
an anna in the rupee discount at time of purchase. 

No. 10. — Not here, as notes are rare (answer 1). 

Nos. 11 and 12. — Not here, for the same reason. 

No. 13. — Natives, as a geiienil nilo, prefer Native hoondccs or Government hoondees 
(private remittance tran.sfcr receipts), although on fiayrnent of premium, because in making 
remittanc(?s, if the hoondec is lost in transit, a duplicate (;aii be obtained, which is not the case 
with a currency note, whicdi once lost is not renewable, but is so much gain to the Govern - 
meut issuing the note. 

No. 14. — By steamer from Akyab or Khyouk Phyoo Treasuries. To the latter, applica- 
tion would be fii-st made witli a request to pass on the application to Akyah, if cash could not 
be spared. 

No. 15. — Same answer as No. 3. 

No. 16. — No indents for notes have been sent from this treasury. 

Nos. 17, 18, and 19. — Not current, or met with horn in the bsizars. 

Nos. 20 and 21. — I have not had the chance of judging, so I cannot say. 

No. 22. — The Arracanese and Burmese are intensely fond of gold, turning all silver 
they can spare into gold in the shape of ornaments, all of which could not bo worn at one 
time. All hoards among*st these po<iplo are chiefly in gold ornaments; and in borrowing 
money for trading purposes, it. is usual to do 2 )osit gf»ld oruaments as security, and paying 
high interest on the loan. 

No. 23. — I think so; and I sent an indent the other day for a smr-ll ojiantity of 
sovereigns and half sovereigns to begin with. ^ 
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No. 2't. — Decidedly; in the existing state of education and civilization of the majority 
of Natives, gold is intrinsic value, notes a denominative value in their eyes. 

No. 25. — T should say ^^no,” if notes of a small value arc current; but if the hAve>t 
denomination of notes was fixed at £5 or Rs. 50, gold would materially assist such a Pa]jer 
Currency. 

No. 20. — Not a doubt of it, if both the gold and note wore made legal tenders at 
those treasuries. 

No. 27. — 1 regret there are none such here whom I. could ask and give you their 
opinion. 

No. 28. — liar gold is seldom met with hero; but China leaf-gfild eirenlates and the 
best quality sells at Us. 25 per tickle, equal in weight to Re. ; its j)iirily is usually 

t(sted by a touch-stone; the color being the guide, and si>me times it is by fire. 

Inferior quality of this kind t)f golil is sold at 21* and 2^3 rupees per ti«?kle. 

Nos. 2*.), 80, and 31. — No; but I have met with some Alum Sliali,^^ Yalin.‘tl at Ks. 2(> 
and Us. 10 each. 

No. 32. — I am sorry 1 cannot give this information, not h.aving suflieient data ; hnl I 
lliink the weiglit an<l quality of gold has more to say to the value. 

Trusting the above may be of assistance in your deliberations. 


From the Deputy (Mtcetor in charge of ^arnn Treaanry, — datnl Chaprnhy the 22//f/ 

Fcbrnary 1800. 

I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your Circular dated the lOtb instant, and 
io rej)ly aeriaVini to tlio <piestions jiut. as follow. ^ 

A^’o. 1. — fn the ])urcliase and sale of commodities they arc received and paid at par vjilm* 
btit towards the li([uidation of debts, as tenders for remittanees to other places, a»jd h;r 
exchange into silver, houd Jule monetary dealings, they are subject to a discount. 

o. — Reeogni/0(l generally as a .«iire niediuin of remit tanee, they are treated as bills of 
exchange, drafts or lioond(*es, and hence .sill jeet b) a discount varying with tlie detiiaiid for 
them in the market. Tlie depreciation, moreover, arises from the fact that the local (iovern- 
ment treasuries refuse to cash them when the halanee of the notes cxci’cds fifty rupees eaeli. 
The rales of discount vary from eight annas to one rnjiee eight annas per eo.nt . aocurding 
the value of the note. The higher rate of discount is charged for notes of one thousand ni]Kc>- 
and upwards. 

■\To. 3. — ^^riu'y are confined to the limits prescribed in the second of the live rules at liu* 
close of llie notilication of the llHh March 1806, eireulated by the Aee‘t>uiit:int (ituioral. 'fo 
this restriction I liavc been (studying my ways and means) compelled to adhere, to enable me 
to lia\x* ill band a siiirieicncy of silver in the treasury to meet the Government re(piin*riicnts for 
opium advances and payments : the agents of the departments leeeiving pajmeiiis only in 
specie for their drafts on the treasury. 

No. 4.— 'riiey are not particularly for the coinmereial pursuits of this distriet. Planters of 
indigo and other general dealers in the trallic of the country would readily have ri iniltaiU‘o>* 
made to them in currency notes from (adcutta rather than draw drafts on tlicir agents bclow^ 
if they could be freely exchanged for silver by the Mofussil treasuries, inasmuch as bills drawn 
on Calcutta are subjeetocl to a discount varying from 3 to 4* per cent. The suggest ion 1 
would, with every deferenee, inaki‘ towards an .acconiinodation to the coniiriercial comiijiinlly, if 
it be desirable to do so, is t»i withdraw all restrictions, exchanging freely currency notes for 
silver and silver for notes; but tlien the local treasury otTicers should be privileged to iraiismir 
all note aecumulations that may reduce their stock of specie to a large amount to the nearc.«t 
bank for exchange in silver or equivalent value, such banks being kept in funds to meet 
the call. 

5 I. 
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No. 6. — I consider it a disappointment and a source of some irritation. A man in the 
Punjab and in the North-Western Provinces, or elsewhere in any one of the established cirelus 
of issue, remits to his family in Beliar tlie' currency notes of his circle, — or in the case of a 
traveller provided with notes of the circles of issue from whence he reaches Behar, — and it is 
found that such notes arc not exchangeable in the Behar treasuries. This restriction, I think, 
should be withdrawn, and then there can be no «jround for rejecting the existing arrangements. 

No. 6. — In the event of it being intended that the currency notes should possess a circula- 
tion amongst the agricultural community, and obtain a cvnlntuona reception or currency in the 
ftiairict itself upon its once issue in it, offices of sub-issue would be desirable with the 
proposed facilities of convei'sioii ; but then ryots and setnitidars must be legally bound down to 
accept them as equivalent for silver, the opium agents being also required to co-operate in 
maintaining the circulation. This would materially check the great demand for silver which 
now obtains for nieeliiig the opium requirements, aud which is attended with considerable 
expense to Government. 

No. 7. — I |)resuinc T have answered this question in reply to query No. 5. There will be 
no necessity for one universal note, if the eonversimi is jH*miitted at all treasuries, preserving 
thereby, at the same time, the integrity of each circle of issue, and the distiiictiioss of account 
for eacli circle as a guard against confusion. 


No. S. — The issue of such a note would be found useful in the event of my suggestions in 
paragraph G being found feasible. 

No. 9. — As proposed by me in paragraph 0, I believe it would succeed and maintain a 
3^. j}. — If thm* in no objection Continuous existence in the district. As a circulation from the 
wdK it would be handl'd to the eulUvatiug ryot^i, and hy 

tato the circulation of th« notes, hnxi to liis landlord, and then return to the district treasury at the 
quarterly revenue payments in the proportion of 25 per cent. 

No. 10. — Yes, attended with advantage or profits by discount. 

No. 11. — It is universally the practice recognised, as they are in the light of bills of 
rcmittane.es or hootidecs. 


No. 12. — No, not with such an object ; ])ut, for purposes of remittances, they do buy 
them up, being of much value as at sight remittances payable on demand. 

No. 13. — ^They do, unattended as they are to risk of uoii-payment, yielding a profit by 
discount at the same time. 

No. 14.— My application is made to the Aceountant General at Cahmlta, and supplies 
are conveyed by rail vid Shahabaxl direct from the Calcutta Treasuiy, or by an order from any 
other local treasury able to meet the call, if on the line by rail, if not, by other channels of 
<;onveyancc. 

No. 15.— Ye.s. 

No. 16. — Simply this, tliat as the indents arc evidently to meet calls for remittances, it 
was inoonveiiient to attend to the requisition, money order offices affording iaeilitios for such 
purposes. 

Nos. 17, IS, and 19. — Tlic value df the gold coinage is as follow : — 


( I overnmen t coi uage 



Pnrc'hasps. 

lis. As. 

... 11. 8 

Sales. 

Ka. As 

14 10 

Guineas 



... 9 10 

0 12 

Australian half sovereign . . . 



... 4 13 

4 14 

J e}q)ore coinage 



... 15 4 

15 6 

Mahomed Sabi, Delhi coinage 



... 15 15 

15 7 

Lucknow coinage 



QO 

14 13 

Benares coinage 



... 15 4 

15 6 

Shah Alum stamp coinage, 19 Jaluse 


... 19 0 

19 2 


with variations according to demand in the market. 
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No. 20. — I cannot speak with certainty on this matter ; they rise and fall in value 
according to donmnd. 

No. 21. — No special reason can be assigned ; like all mercantile transactions, it is subject 
to the state of the market. 

No. 22. — Yea, for laying by, and for ihe manufaeture of orTiatnenta, they prefer unallovcd 
gold ; hence the Shah Alum coinage is always in favor, especially at the “ luggons^^ or marriage 
seasons, and then large premia are charged, the selling prices varying from Rs. 22 to 25 for 
each mohur. 

No. 23. — I believe not ; the Gcjvernment coinage is not in favor. 

No. 21. — This arrangement requires to be tesi.cd ; the likes and dislikes of the Natives can 
only he ascertained when a system is put in practice ; if the gold is pure and not much alloyed 
(1 have already mentioned the Shah Alum coinage to be so recognised), the gold coin would 
be well received; I cannot, however, say with certainty whether it would be preferable to notes. 
No mercantile transactions, to my knowledge, have been adjusted by payments in a gold 
coinage. 

No. 25. — I apprehend it would not in the M.)fussil ; the people here are not .so enlight(ined 
to appreciate the measure in a broad general way. 

No. 2G. — By no means. 

No. 27. — 1’he existing system — silver and paper — are considered a convenience. 

No. 2S. — No. 

No. 29. — No, they are bought and sold for other purposes than a currency for hoarding 
or ormunenial purposes. 

No. 30. — See answers to 17, IS, and 19. 

Nos. 31 and 32. — No, the valuation is regulated by the demand in the market. 


Fro/// the Super/imt/erar^ Ass/ nf uni Coffreior of Saitara in charge of the Hoozoor or Sadder 

Treaeurg at Suftaruy — dated l/it Mag ISGfi. 

1 have the honor to enclose a statement containing the queries put in your Circular dated 
16th Febrihary last, and the replies thereto from myself. 

No. 1. — Yes; but not invariably at full value, the difference cither of discount or 
premium depending generally upon the need of the seller or purchaser of notes. 

No. 2. — 'flic cause of the depreciation being that notes for large sums arc not exchanged 
for c ish at the Government treasury at Sattara, and cioiiscijueutly they are required to be 
sent down to Bombay, and the purchaser is therefore put to the exjiense of .sending notes to 
Boml>ay and obtaining cash therefrom; the average rate of the difference being about i 
IMjr cent. 

No. 3. — Those sanclioncd in the accompjinying extracts from Government orders on the 
subject of Paper Currency. 

No. 4. — No ; they are not snilicicnt. It would be very good if notes were exchaiigeil 
for silver and silver for notes witkoat realricHon as to the amount at the Government treasury at 
Sattara. The above course is, however, likely to cause some times either a surplus collection 
of silver, or a grciit want thereof in the Sattara Tre.*isnry, and in either ease. Government 
would be put to the expense of remitting, money eith(ir from or to the above treasury, and tliis 
point, therefore, demands a consideration before a change in the existing system is determined 
upon. 

No. 5. — Yes, it is worth being retainea. 
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No. 6. — The foregoing answers this question also. Establishment of sub-ofBeos of issue 
at the chief local treasuries is greatly desired as above stated; but the expense to which 
(Tovernmeiit arc likely to be put thereby on account of remittance of cash, as explained in 
the concluding portion of reply to the -ttli query, is a iK)iut demanding full consideration. 

No. 7. — No. 'Fhc plan and facilities are all explained above. The foregoing recommend- 
ations are based on the following : — 

Isl , — To have a separate note for each circle, and to readily exchange the same at each 
chief lociil treasury for silver or silver for notes, would cause great convenience to Natives and 
create more confidence in them in this particular. 

2/w/. — By having a separate note for each circle, the head office would, for purposes of 
ciu[uiry, reference, &c., be within an easy reach to all coneernej, which would not be the case 
if there would be one note for all India, as the he:ul office would in that be far away, and 
enquiries, or stopping payniciif^ of notes, &c., &c., would be greatly delayed. 

No. 8.— No. 

No. n.— Not. 

No. ID.— No. Want of getting notes for cash or cash for notes at the Sattara Treamnv 
being the otily great drawbiu^k in this respect on the part of shrotfs and bankers. 

No. 11. — Need of the purchaser or seller regulates the discount or premium as ex]»ljiined 
in the reply to the first query. Tliore is no establislioJ practiice here of the kind ilescribed in 
the query to which this is an answer. 

No. 12.— No. 

No. 13.— Yes. 

No. 14. — There exist no railway facilities between this and Poona to the (JoverniiifMil 
civil treasury, at wliu^li place application for reinforcing the silver reserve would have to l e 
first made ; but a good roatl for carts, &c., has lately been constructed by Gov(?nim(?nt, ami 
affords every facility snfiicii'nt for the iiurposc under enquiry. 

No. 15. — Never, the trausaetions being too limited. 

No. IC. — 'Inhere has never been occasion to assign such reasons. 

No. 17. — Abfuit Its, l.>. 

Nos. 18 and ID. — It is unknown or not current in the uuighbouriug ba/.urs. 

No. 20 and 21. — As they arc uncurrent, the information sought for in the query 'jannot. i>e 
afforded. 

No. 22. — Yes, they are. 

No. 23.— Yes. 

No. 24. — Yes, except for purposes of remittances. 

No. 25. — Yes. 

No. 26, — Yes. 

No. 27. — In their opinion, Silver, Gold, and Paper Currencies arc necessary. 

No. 28. — Yes it does; tlie purity is ensured eil licr by heating the metal after boring a 
hole into it, or by means of a touch-.stone. 

No. 2D.— No. 

No. 30. — As they are not made use of as currency, no names can be slated. 

No. 31. — If a mohur be sold »u’ purchased for Native oruaineiit purp »»>;, it is pa>^scd 
for intrinsic value. 

No. 32.— No. 
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Financial Department. 

The following notifications^ by the Government of India^ arc re-published for general 
information. 


No. 43. 

m VMk March 1802. 

Act XIX of 1861 having come into operaHoii on the 1st instant^ it is important to guard 
against any misapprehension among treasury oiRcci-s as to the wishes of Government in regard 
to the action of district ofilcers generally in promoting the introduction of the new currency. 

The new currency notes are now a legal tender in certain districts, as specified in iho 
Viimiicial No. 1, diited notification Cited in the margin, and must necessarily he 

3rJ Jaiuijiiy 186 a. received when tendered in payment of demands of Govern- 

ment of every description ; hut silver can only he demanded as of right in cxcliange for notes 
at the several Presidency towns whence they have been issued. 

It is the desire of Government that, as far as ))ossihle, every facility may be afforded by 
local officers for cashing notes, and that every legitimate means may bo employed to promote 
generally the free circulation of the new currency ; but it is crpially their wish that there may 
be an entire absence of any thing which could be construed into a desire to force the circu- 
lation, or in any way interfere with tlie free aedion of the community in resorting, at their own 
time and in their own way, to the use of the currency notes. Officers will recollect that the 
Government have no direct interest in forcing the Paper CuiTcncy, and that any act which 
leads to such a suspicion will only retard the period when confidence may be fully established, 
and the community reap the hencifii of an improved circulating medium. 

It may he expected that there will bo a tendency to employ the new notes to a consider- 
able extent as a means of remittance and for small amounts among private parties, and in 
localities distant from banks, it may be desirable that the (Tovernment should give facilities 
for this purpose ; but it would be very objecjtionable if this were carruid so far as to interfere 
with the legitimate operations of private enterprize, or with the system of supply bills to 
which the public arc accustoincd. 

Much in matters of this description must necessarily be left b> the discretion of the local 
officers ; hut without incurring risk of inconvenience, it may be prescribed generally as the 
rule to be observed ; — 

^'fliat notes are to be received in payment of all demands of Government, but arc 

for the present to be paid only when parties receiving payment do not object. 

2n(L — ^Tbat notes are to be cashed at places where there arc no branch banks acting as 
agents for the Government currency, and then only to a limited extent, and for small sums, 
as an accommodation to private parties or travellers at the dis(Tctioii of treasury officers. 

3^^.^That supply bills are to be paid generally at the option r)f the holders either in 
coin or notes, subject to such instructions as may from time to time be received from the 
Deputy Auditor and Accountant General. 

^Xhat notes should never bo returned to the Presidency except under the direct 

instructions of the Deputy Auditor and Accountant General. 

5^4.— That a report as to the progress of tht?se measures should, from time to time, bo 
furnished to Government, and should the local officers foresee any difficulty as likely to arise, 
they should at once report it. 

5 li 
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Nottfication hy the Deputy Auditor and Accountant General, 

No. 1. 

Financial Department. 

The following Circular, from the Auditor Oencral of India, No. 83, dated 27th ultimo, i** 
published for the information and guidance of oflieers in charge of civil treasuries. 

Under instructions from the Government of India, in the Financial Department, 
No. 1403, dated 18th March 18G5, I have the honor to request that you will instruct the 
treasury oflTicors \indor your control to return all currency notes received by them other 
tlian those appertaining to the circle in which their treasuries may be situatiHl, to the 
Deputy Commissioners of issue of the circles to which the notes may appertain, who will 
adjust the amount by means of public scn*vice transfer remittance receipts, instead of forwarding 
such notes to the Deputy Commissioners of issue of their own circles as provided in ])aragraph 
11 of the rules for the transaction of Imsiness in the Government Paper Currency circles. The 
notes of the abolished circh's of Mirzai)ore and Benares should be sent to the Deputy 
Commissioner of the Allahabad circle.^’ 


Extract from the tetter from the Government of fntUa^ No, 1702, dated ^th Aayust 1865, to the 

Head Comminaioner of Vajicr Cnrreney, 

It is not the intent ion of the Government of India to supply notes to local treasuries 
which aiv obviously intondt^l to servo as remittances for mercantile transactions in connection 
with Calcutta, and not for use in the subordinate circle to which they belong. Every facility 
should be alfordal to ])roni<»to the latter object, and of course there is no objection to an 
exchange of small notes for silver at local treasuries when rc^quired by private individuals for 
remittances on account of their own private adiiirs; but the Goveniinent must decline affording 
any such assistance when required for the purpose of trade or coinmenre.’^ 


From the Deputy Comnufteioner of JSauyory — dated the 23rrf March 1866. 

With reference to your Circular dated 16th ultimo, forwarding 32 (luestlons relative to 
Gold and Paper Currency for aiisw'cr, 1 have the honor to submit the following rejilics. 1 need 
hardly add that these answers, though generally applicable to all parts of the country, have 
been framed with special rofcreuoe to the wants and requirements of this district only. 

Nos. 1 and 2. — Government currency notes of the Nagporc circle only are received and 
paid away by the Native community at par in private monetary transactions. The reason why 
notes of other circles arc not iweived at par is that they cannot be cashed in this treasury 
whenever required, 'flic dis<?oiuit varies from half to three per cent., according to the market 
value of hoondees at tlie time. 

Xo. 3. — A number of notes, chiefly of from 10 to 100 rupees each in value, is always kept 
in hand for issue in this treasury, and paid away in exchange for silver to parties requiring the 
same. Notes also arc cashed on presentation at once. 

No. 4. — As yet a very limited amount of business has been done in this treasury in the 
way of issuing and paying off notes, and the existing arrangements for the purpose aj>pear to 
be siiflicicnt for the present requirements of the district. In the event of notes finding a 
more general acceptance with the community, as the medium of exchange, how^ever, a separate 
office of sub-issue, or some accession to the present treasury establishment, will certainly be 
required. 

Nos. 5, 6, and 7. — The present arrangement of circles, with a separate note for each circle, 
not convertible in other circles, docs not appear to me to be well calculated to promote the 
reception of a Paper Currency by the Native community; and matters arc not likely to be 
improved by the increase of circles, or the establishment of offices of sub-issue, if the notes 
issued by one circle continue inconvertible in another. Neither does it seem to me that the 
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real wants of the case would be met by having one universal note for all India, convertible only 
at the Presidency towns and cci*tain specified treasuries. Facility of conversion is the great 
thing reejuired, and until such facility could be secured, a Paper Currency, whatever tin; 
arrangements for the issue thereof may be, is not likely to liud much favor either witli the 
mercantile classes or the community at large. 

No. 8.— No, I would not propose a note of the value of 5 rupees, and tliai on the 
following grounds 

Money in sums of 5 nipecs and thereabouts is disbursed, for tlu? most part, in payment of 
servants^ and labourers^ wages, in making purchases of small and retail tradesmen!, and for 
advances to artificers and other workmen. J3ut these classes themselves, as a rule, have hut very 
few payments to make in sums of 5 rupees and upwanls. Indeed 5 rupees being about the 
average monthly income of the labouring classes, have to be laid out by them in making soiin* 
twenty or thirty diflTerent payments ; and it is evident, therefore, tliat a note of that ainouiit 
would be virtually useless in their hands until it has been cash(!d. Consequently, suck notes 
will return for payment almost as soon as issued, and it is to be a|»prehcri(led also that, at a 
distance from (lovemment treasuries where they could be cashed, the holders will, in inanv 
cases, be under the necessity of giving them away to shroffs and bankers at a discount. 

No. 9. — No; on the contrary, I think that, however pushed, it would he difficult to retain 
them in circulation above). 

No. 10. — ^Notes of the Nagpore circle l>eing convertible at Calcutta and Nagpore, are used 
by shrofis and Native bankers here for purposes of remittance to those two stations only ; but 
they prefer mailing remittances to other stations, where the notes of this cirehi have to be 
cashed at a discount, in silver itself. 

Nos. 11 and 13. — Very few notes of oilier circles have boon converted here as yet; hut 
shroffs and bankers would buy them at a discount if offered or available. 

No. 13. — ^No, they rather prefer hoondees to notes, and this — \Bt, because notes arc not 
convertible lu all i)arts of the country ; and because of the risk of loss in transit by 

post. This risk has lately become very groat and serious, and is apparently on the increase. 
Jlcgistry has, in most cases, proved no sufeguard whatever. 

11. — A erlsis of the kind referred to has not yet occurred in this district. In the 
event of there being a sudden and unexpected rush of j>aj)cr, however, which the reserve in 
hand was not sutficient to meet, I am afraid that, with the existing means of communication, 
no very effectual stops could be taken to reinforce the reserve from other Government treasuries 
direct. The nearest treasury is that at Jiibbiilporc; but it will take some five or six days at 
least to procure any n*raittaii(.c even from thence. It is only if the crisis were foreseen by 
so many days, therefore, that any trca.^iire from Jubbulpore could he availed of and turned to 
account. In case of emergency money will have to be raised on bills, though at some sacrifice 
of course. 

Nos. 15 and 16.— Yes, once only, .and that, not in consequence of the indents not having 
been complied with, but by reason of the notes indented for having arrived somewhat later 
than was expected. 

No. 17. ^The average value of a Government gold mohur here is Rs. 15, and the 

fluctuations range within 4 annas above and below. 

No. 18.— The average value of an English sovereign is Rs. 10 subject also to fluctuations 
as above. 

No. 19. — Australian sovereigns are very little known in the station. 

Nos. 20 and 21. — No, they rather bear a lower value in Mofussll bazars, and this 
because in the Mofiissil they sell only for their value iu gold and are very little wanted as coins. 

Nos. 22 and 23. — ^The people, to some extent no doubt, arc fond of gold for the purposes 
of hoarding; but they have no particular predilection for it as a medium of exchange. They 
are quite content with having silver for that. 
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No. 24.— Not necessarily; tlie facilities of conversion being equal, both will be regarded 
in pretty much the same li^lit. 

No. 25. — I do not see exactly how a Gold Currency could help the establishment of a Paper 
Currency. Generally speaking, notes will not have to be cashed for making large payments, 
for siufh j>.*iymftiits would just as well bo made with the notes themselves. It is for the 
disbursement of small sums that specie, for the most part, will be required ; and small sums, it 
appears to me, would be more satisfactorily disbursed in silver than in gold. In the former 
case the recipients would be able to turn the coins to account at once ; whereas, in the latter, 
the gold will, in very many cases at least, have to be converted into silver before any actual 
business could bo done therewith. The superior advantages of gold being held as a reserve in 
preference to silver do not, ihercforc, seem to be clear (see also answer to question 8). 

No. 2C. — The above remarks, I think, will apply with still greater force to the case of 
tlie outlying treasuries, for, ordinarily, it may bo 'presumed notes of a comparatively small 
value only will be taken for encashment there ; and it does not appear to me how the cause 
of a Paper (hirrency could bo promoted, by payment being made in a medium, which will 
frequently entail on the receipient the necessity of an extra and useless process of exchange. 

No. 27 . — Shroffs and dealers are of oi)inion that, if the Paper Currency were establish- 
ed on a satisfactory basis, there will bo no urgency for gold — paper with silver will answer all 
tlie piirfjoses of circulation for biisiiioss and trade. Failing a satisfactory, i e., readily 
ooiivertiblo Paper Currency, however, gold might with advantage be added to silver and paper. 

No. 28. — Bar gold docs circulate here at times, but not to any very great extent. The 
purity of the metal is tested by burning, cutting, and rubbing against a particular description 
of stone. 

No. 29. — ^No, they arc seldom used for the purpose in question. 

No. 80. — ^'fhe chief ones are the Jeypore, Delhi, Agra, Lucknow, Kota, Hyderabad, 
Benare.s, Shah Jeliati, and the Akbnree niohurs. 

No. 81. -— Yes, they pass for intrinsic value only as a rule. 

No. 82. — No, they do not bear an artificial value in the market according to denomination. 


F/vm the Extra Ameiont ComnimioneTy Sealkote, — tlaled the 2CM Fchrnary 18G6. 

No. 1. — Are readily received at full value in private monetary transactions, but generally 
in cashing notes discount is exacted. 

No. 2. — Average rate of discount is four annas per cent. 

No. 8. — Here notes are exchanged for silver, and vice vered, without delay, if our assets 
will admit of it. 

No. 4. — ^I'hey are sufficient. 

No. 5. — No, I would not retain the present arrangement of circles. 

No. 6. — I would not increase the number of circles, or keep the present number of main 
''•ircles. 

No. 7. — I would dccideilly prefer the plan of having one universal note for all India, but 
convent-^j^ at any treasury. 

\8. — ^No, even our 10-rupec notes have not a large currency. 

No. S^,_Ccrtainly not. 

No. 10. — rpi^^y arc. 

No. 11. generally, but not in all cases. They do not when notes arc in 

request ly ^®"*^gelvcs at any time for instance. 

No. 12. 

No. 13. Tlj^ay prefer the notes in general, as there is generally some delay in cashing 
hoondees, but whi^^^ hoondecs are at a discount, then they are preferred. 
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No. 14.~We have no facilities by rail, this district beings distant from railway 
communication^ and our road is not veiy g^od. We would first apply to the Accountant 
General. 

No. 16.— It has once^ owing^ to the delay in the receipt of our supply indented for, but 
not from non-compliance of our indent. 

No. 16. — Only oncinshince has happened of our indent not having been complied with; 
the reason assigned for refusal to comply was that the balance at (lie close of the preceding 
month was (fonsidered suflieient for the lime being. 

No. 17. — Government gold mohiir, 11s. 15. 

No. 18. — Knglish sovereign, Rs. 10. 

No. 19. — Australian sovereign, Rs. 10. 

No. 20. — They do. 

No. 21. — Because they are scarcer in Mofiissil bazars. 

No. 22. — They desire it for circulation, not for hoarding. 

No. 26. — Yes, tln^y would like it. 

No. 24. — Gold coins of 15, 10, and 5 rupees are likely to find more favor than notes of 
like value. 

No. 25. — I think a Gold Currency would help the establishment of a Paper Currency. 

No. 26. — It would. 

No. 27. — Tliey would prefer silver, gold, and paper. 

No. 28. — It does ; its purity is ensured by the application of prescribed tests in the 
possession of shroffs and dealers ; and gold not coming up to such tests would be rejected in 
the market. 

No. 29. — No, gold inohurs arc noi much used by Natives as moans of currency in this 
neighbourhood. 

No. 80. — Moorshedahadee, Delhi, Jeypore, Lucknow. 

No. 61. — The three latter do; not so the first. 

No. 62. — The three latter descriptions of gold mohurs, mentioned in No. 60, j>ass for 
intrinsic value, their gold being coiisidere<l pure, but the Moorshedahadee bears an artificial 
value. 

From AHHhlant Comminxioner hi charge of the Treasurgy Seelapore, — dated hth March 18(56. 

Ill reply to your Circular dated 16th ultimo, 1 beg to answer the queries therein put, 
after all possible local eri(|uiry. 

No. I . — Notes are never received and paid by the Native eomniiinity at their full value. 
A discount is invariably (diarged. 

No. 2. — The reason of their depreciation must be looked for in the fact of their not being 
readily received in the treasury. A discount of S annas and .some times I rupee per cent, is 
generally eliarge<I. 

No. 6. — Facilities for exchange of currency notes, — No notes are received in the treasury 
except when paid in adjustment of Govenimeiit demands, and when produced by travellers, as 
ordered in Accountant Generars Circular, No. A H, dated 1 Hh November 18(5 1. Of course, 
whenever the treasury runs short of notes, a notice is circulated for their reception. 

Facilities for exchange of silver for notes, — The retpiest of parties offering cash for notes 
is readily complied with, and at the time of issue of pay, parties entitled to it are always asked 
if they would take any portion of their salaries in notes. The tehsccl treasuries are also 
^supplied with currency notes for disbursement. 

No. 4. — ^The only facility for the circulation of currency notes T can suggest is, that notes 
be received to a certain extent in Government treasuries in all cascs^ whether presented in lieu 
of Government demands, or for mere exchange. 

5 N 
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No£t. 5 and 6.-^A circle may be opened for Ondh, in Lucknow^ but if such a proceeding 
involve heavy expenditure, offices of sub-issue may be established at the principal towns fw 
the purposes of exehnnire. It is obvious that such an arrangement is likely to render notes 
popular jimongost the people of Oudh, to whom the existing plan, involving the necessity of 
their going or sending to a distance for exchange, is a source of great inconvenience. The 
necessity for a Lucknow circle or offices of sub-issne would be only in the event of the system 
of cashing notes at all treasuries not being established. 

No. 7. — It would be advisable, I think, to have one universal note for all India, (converti- 
ble not merely at the Presidency towns and certain speciiicd treasuries, but at all tmasuries to 
a certain extent. The present system of sepjirate circles with se|)nrate notes impedes the 
march of business, inasmuch as it throws obstacles in the way of such notes being cashed with 
proin])iitude. 

Nos. S and 0. — A note of the value of Rs. .5 may with advantage he circulated, such a 
note being more generally required than those of a higher value, but small sums are frequently 
remitted in postage staini)S. The issue of a 5-nipee note would somewhat decrease the sale of 
postage slarni>s. 

No. 10. — Very little used, as they cannot be cashed at the local treasuries. 

No. 1 1 . — In almost nil cases of cashing notes, a discount is exacted hy Native bankers. 

No. 12, — Native bankers some times buy notes at a discount, and when they cannot 
dispose of them, they iis(? them for pur])Oses of remittance, and some times send them to the 
head quarters of circles for exchange through their agents. 

No. 13 — ^Native bankers, na a rule, give preferenco to hoondees fur purposes of remit- 
tance, as the discount (diarged for cashing a note is more than that Ibr a hoondee. For instance, 
at Lucknow 8 annas per cent, is charged for cashing iiolos, whereas a hoondee can l)e ol)laiii».Ml 
for 6 annas. 

No. I t. — If such a case occur, a report will have to be submitted to the Accountant (iciicral, 
and a remittance solicited. This proceeding, it is evident, involves delay. A supply iVom tin* 
nearest treasury, which could be received at three or four days' notice at the rcciuest of the 
treasury officer standing in need of cash, would be an advantage. 

Nos. ITi and 10. — Once wc were unable to meet the public demand on account of our 
indent not being com])licd witli. The amount of the notes indented for was considered l»y 
the Accountant (xetieral too large to be needed in a small station like Seelapore. 

No. 17.— From Rs. 14-15 to Rs. 15. 

No. IS. — Shroffs issue at lls. 10 and receive at Rs. 0-15. 

No. 10. — Not in circulation. 

Nos. 20 and 21. — They generally do, but the cause is difficult to assign, as they are in 
very little circulation. 

No. 22. — Yes, decidedly. 

Nos. 23 and 2 k — The Natives certainly would prefer a Gold (hirreney to notes, and, there- 
fore, gold (joins of the values indicated are likely to be more pojmlar amongst them than notes 
of like value. 

No. 25. — A Gold Currency might facilitate the circulation of currency notes by inducing 
traders and others to hold gold as a reserve. 

No. 20. — A Gold Currency would certainly be a source of assistance to the outlying 
treasuiies. 

No. 27. — Native dealers, &o., would prefer a three- fold currency, embracing gold, silver, 
and paper. It is to be noted that silver and gold are preferred for hoarding purposes, while 
notes are used for puiq)oses of remittance when hoondees or supply bills are not available. 
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No. 28.— There is no bar gold in circulation in our neighbourhood. Its purity, however, 
is generally ascertained by its being rubbed over a piece of stone, called by the Natives 
hus9(mtce. 


No. 29, — ^Tlierc is an equal circulation of Native gold mohurs and the Company's mohurs 
in this neighbourhood. 


No. .30. — The following arc the gold mohurs current in this neighbourhood : — 


Shore Shahcc. 
Shumshore Shahoe. 
Purree Shahcc. 
^Mahomed Shahec. 
Ahbur Shahcc. 

Pool icedar. 


Muchlccdar. 

Jeyporo. 

Furriickabadce. 

Moorshcdabadcc. 

Alumgccree. 

Patna Pliooldaroe. 


Nos. 31 and 32. — Native gold coins are circulated, not so much at their intrinsic value 
as at that which they bear according to their respective denominations. 


From the Asmtani Commimoner of Sechmuf/ur, — dalal 29M March ISGG. 

It is with some diffidence that I submit the following answers to the queries contained in 
your Circular dated IGth ultimo, as the information rcijuircd is not necessarily acquired in the 
transaction of tlie routine duties of a treasury, and I should have wished to have liad my 
atttention and observation divoeted to the subject for a longer period, as it is not by a few 
hasty enquiries that the oj)inions and feelings of the Natives of this country cun ordinarily he 
ascertained. 

No. 1. — No. 

No. 2, — ^Thc non-convortibillty of the notes at the treasury here. Tliis enables the 
mcreh.'ints to tahe advantage of the necessities of note holders, especially tea planters, who find 
great difficulty in getting money from their correspondents in ('alcutta to carry on lea cultiva- 
tion, and some times they get it in the sha])C of notes ; discount is, in such (rases, half per oeiil.‘ 

No. 3. — Notes arc a leg.al tender to the treasury, and notes may be given at the treasury 
in exchange for silver, but silver may not be given for iiolts, cxee])t to travellers as a favor. 

No. 4. — ^Theso facilities are iiisulliciciit to ensure the free circulation of notes. A constant 
supply of notes at district treasuries might be ensured by a rule requiring officers in charge of 
treasuries to certify in the currency notes returns that they have sufficient to meet the 
demand. I admit that from inadvertence I have omitted to attend to tlie rule rciiuiring the 
submission of indents, and I think it possible the same inadvertence may have (?xistod in other 
treasuries, whereas the certificate ! suggest for adoption would ensure a constant supply. I’he 
convertibility of the note is, liowever, the desideratum, and with my present information, I am 
unable to make any suggestion with conlidcnee. It miglit lx*, however, that, if notes were 
convertible on demand within a certain limited amount on a certain day every month according 
to priority of presentation, that is to say, if, on tlie 20th of each month, a sum of Ks. 50,000 
were rendered available at every local treasury for the payment of notes according to priority of 
presentation, of which a register, ojien daily, would have to be kept, it might be, that this 
partial convertibility would have all the ctfect of perfect coniertibility, or would greatly 
facilitate -the free circulation of the notes by depriving the merchants of their monopoly of 
cashing them. 
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No. 6.— No. 

No. 6.— No. 

No. 7. — 1 would recommend the plan of one universal note for all India^ to be convertible 
on demand without limit at the Presidency towns^and at as many specified treasuries io be named 
on He note as may be found practicable^ and convertible on a certain day of every month accord- 
ing to priority of presentation at all treasuries^ within the limits of a monthly allotment for 
each treasury to be fixed by tlie Accountant General ; this to l)e notified by means of notices 
posted outside all treasuries. 

I confess 1 do not see the use of circles. The system must be considered by Natives to 
dero|^ate from the usefulness of a Paper Currency, and the object of checking the run upon 
cash balances may bo secured by the plan suggested in answer No. 7 . My grounds then for 
preferring the plan of an universal note are — 

That an universal note, payable as I have suggested, is a much more useful token 
than a note of a circle. 

2«rf. —That the plan of an universal note, l)earing the names of the places where it is 
payable on demand, is much more simple than the system of circles, while it is most especially 
desirable to avoid complications in any new introduction to the conservative Natives of this 
country. 

No. 8. — Yes, it would be used by Natives, rich and poor, for the purposes of remittance, 
and thus serve to introduce Paper Currency, and to accustom the Natives to its use. 

No. y. — Doubtful, probably, yes. 

No. 10. — Yes. 

No. 11.— See answer No. 2. 

No. 12. — I have been unable to obtain satisfactory information. 

No. 18. — They say they like hoondees best, because if the one miscarries, the money is lost, 
whereas, if a hoondee miscarries, another can be issued. 

No. 14. — I should have to allow a month for getting a remitiance from Gowliatty, where, 
moreover, I have no reason to think funds are available ; to get a remittance from Calcutta, it 
would not be safe to allow less than two months. Steamers plying on the Brabmapooier arc 
the only means of conveyance. The post to Calcutta occupies 15 days, and the upward trip by 
steamer about 20 days. 

No. 15.-NO. 

Nos. 17 to 21. — These coins arc hardly known liere. 

No. 22. — The Natives are fond of pure gold coins for hoarding in their original shape and 
after being turned into ornauients, but alloyed gold* coins would have no value in their eyes 
for tills purpose. I think it may he said that this is the only use made of pure gold coins, the 
only kind at present to be found here ; they say they would like an alloyed gold coin for circu- 
lation as a convenient token, but that .such a coin would not circulate at all uuleee it were legal 
tender. As there are no gold coiihs in circulation, it is impossible to speak from experience. 

1 do not think the poorer classes of the Natives would like an alloyed gold coin for circulation, 
if legal tender, in a greater proportion of gold to silver than (say) a quarter of the sum payable, 
if such sum be under Ks. 40, or a third of a sum above Its. 40 and under Its. 60 ; half, of a 
sum above Its. 60 and under lls. 80 ; three-fourths of a sum above Ks. 80 and under Rs. 100. 
I think the poorer Natives would be unwilling to receive their wages and their small payments 

* They believe that gold has some inherent quality or property whereby it can be retained by the owner when 
eilver would p.taH from him. The gold in an alloyed coin cannot be Bc|iarated from the alloy, and of Cfuirs'* '.ronld be a 
token in free droulatiou, and would not serve the purpose of pure gold, for which a purchaser must be found before it 
cau be parted with. It is this check on tlie inclination to spend money which gives pure gold iii peculiar value no 
<V>ubt. 
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{n g^old, and I would^ therefore, strong^Iy recommend that there should be no law obliging them 
to do so, but I do not think they would dislike to take one five-rupee gold-coiu with 1 5 nipeos 
of silver in payment of a sum of Rs. 20. 

No. 23.— -And with this restriction as to legal tender, I think they would soon begin to 
appreciate the usefulness of a Gold Currency. 

No. 24.— I think so, gold being less destructible, and more suitable to the classes who 
cannot read the inscription on notes. 

No. 25.— We might hope it would have that effect ; but with my present information I do 
not know that Natives would manage their business with this object in view. The force of 
circumstance would, perhaps, bring the system of holding gold in reserve into operation 
unconsciously. 

No. 20. — I should think so, on account of its portability and the facility it affords of 
making payments, so much time being lost in counting silver. 

No. 27. — Decidedly they prefer a currency, including all three— silver, gold, and paper. 

No. 28. — Gold is an article of trade here in the following forms of the value noted : — 

(Putta sona) leaf gold, according to quality, Rs. 16 to Rs. 12 per tola. 

(Rent gold) bricks of gold, Rs. 17-8. 

(Kamco sona) small round bars about the length of the finger, and some thicker, others 
thinner, Rs. 12 per tola. 

No. 29.— No. 

No. 30.— Jcyporo, value ... ... Rs. 17 to Rs, 18-8 

Lucknow, „ ... ... „ 20 (hardly 

Delhi, value ... ... „ 20 to „ 20-8 (known, 

Satranco or Moorshedabadcc, 

value ... ... ... „ 21 to „ 21-S 

Assam, the original Rs. 25, most difficult to obtain. 

No. 31, — Yes, according to tbe quality and quantity of the gold. 

No. 33.— No. 


From the Depuiy Collector hi charge of the Treasury j Shahahatl y— dated the lO^A March ISOO. 

I herewith have the honor to submit my answers to the several queries put in your Circular 
of the loth ultimo. 

No. 1 . — In payment of all sorts, these notes pass freely at their full value ; it is in cashing 
them for silver, in the bazar, that a discount is exacted. 

No. 2. — The depreciation may be attributed, in a great measure, to the fact that Mofnssil 
ircnsurics are precluded from cashing notes of a liighor value than Lis. 50; hence shroffs and 
bankers take the opportunity of levying a discount varying from 4 to 12 annas per cent. In 
the interior of the district the difficulties of cashing arc greater, and the discount necessarily 
higher, averaging one per cent. 

No. 3. — arc authorized to exchange notes for silver without reserve ; but are restricted 
from exchanging specie for notes freely, being warned to cash notes for small sums only ns an 
accommodation to travellers and private parties. Vide Roard^s Treasury Rule, Article III, 
issued in Government General Order of 19th March 1802. 

No. 4, — Existing means are far from snlfieient for giving a free circulation to the currency 
notes. If tho restrictions imposed by Government General Order of 19tli March 1862 were 
removed, and treasury officers allowed to cash notes freely to the full extent of the available 

5 0 
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cash in their treasuries; Paper Currency would find greater favor with the public at large. The 
great drawback in its free and ready dissemination amongst the Native community is the 
exaction of discount. 

No. 5. — TIic arrangement of circles is not known to the Natives. Any alteration in the 
present system would; therefore; not tend to promote the circulation of the notes any more 
than what it is already; inasmuch as notes of every circle are indiscriminately received at the 
treasury and afterwards forwarded to the head quarters of the circles, and the fact of a note 
being of a particular circle does not afFect its intrinsic value in the bazar. 

No. C. — To have offices of sub-issues at chief local treasuries only, would in no way 
improve existing means, as branch banks, I believe, already exist at chief local stations where 
the notes arc received and issued at par. It is at the smaller stations where greater facilities of 
exchanging notes arc required. If sub-offices could bo established at every station, it would he 
a boon; but this, I think, is not possible. The great desideratum is the free and ready moans 
of conversion, and this can only be attained by allowing local treasuries in general to receive 
notes for cash without reserve. 

No. 7. — Tiile answers to questions 5 and 6. 

No. 8. — A 5-riipee note is much required as affording the convenience of small remittances. 
At present, the only means of remitting money under 10 rupees are by money oixlers or in 
postage stamps. The former can be obtained at a premium and only for the stations iu the 
Lower Provincjcs,— the system not having yet been introduced in the North-Western 
Provinces, — and remittance in postage stamps is attended with inconvenienco to the mercantile 
community. 

No. 9.-— Yes ; I helieve it would. 

No. 10. — Only for the purpose of remittance io places where there are banks or branch 
banks, and where pe(>i)le could have the notes cashed at par. * ’ 

No. 11.— Yes j discount is exacted in every case as a recognized practice. 

No. 1 2. — No ; not with this object, as the discount they exact is not sufficient to cover 
the expense of sending the notes for encashment to head quarters of circles, and for getting 
specie in return. They retain the notes for the purpose of selling again at a premium, or for 
paying them into fxovernment treasuries in payment of Government revenue on the part of 
their clients, who may be Government malgoozars. 

No. 13. — This depends upon the stale of the market as regards discount. 

No. 14. — Wc are cautioned not to cash notes to such an extent as to affect materially our 
cash balance. Our silver can, therefore, never run very low owing to a large number of notes 
being cashed ; liiit, whenever our silver runs low, owing to heavy demands of specie, wo apply 
to the Accountant General of Bengal, and this being a railway station, money is easily sent 
up by rail. 

No. 15. — Tills treasury is always kept well supplied with notes. 

No. 10. — Needs no answer. 

No. 17. — The average value of the Government gold mohur is from Rs. 14-8 to Rs. 14-U 
ill the bazar. 

Nos. 18 and 19. — ^The average value of the English and Australian sovereigns in the 
bazar is about an anna less than their intrinsic value. 

Nos. 20 and 21. — I cannot speak with any degree of accuracy on this point, not knowing 
what their value is in Presidency towns. 

No. 22. — The Natives are very fond of gold for the purpose of boarding and for making 
oniameiits of wear, hut not for cireiilalioii. 

No. 23. — They appear to be indifferent in the matter ; but, I think, if the gold is good 
and pure, they would like a Gold Currency. The Government gold coinage is not in favor 
with the Natives owing to much alloy. 
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No. 24."— I believe the Natives would not prefer gold coins of Bs. 15^ lOj and 5 to notes 
of the liko value. 

Na 2«^.— *1 am afraid not. 

No. 26.— It is difficult to venture an opinion on this point. 

No. 27.— If the gold is good and pure, as stated in my answer to question 23, they 
would prefer silver, gold, and paper. 

No. 28. — Bar gold is much used by Natives in making ornaments. It is tested on the 
kimowtee (touch •stone) . 

No. 29. — No ; they are bought for hoarding and for making ornaments. 

No. 30. — Mohumud Sahee (Delhi coinage) ; Miidusaliee ; Shah Ahim, known os the 
Kuldar of Moorshedabad coinage; Lucknow coinage ; Jey pore coinage; Benares coinage. 

Nos. 31 and 32. — The value of the above mohurs tluetuates according to the demand for 
them in the market. 


From the Lejiuty Commissioner^ ShaJipoor^ — dated Z\st March 1866. 

Forwards, as requested, replies to the queries contained in the Circular of the ICth 
Fehniary last. 

No. 1. — ^No. As yet paper money has not got into circulation among Natives ; it is 
btdieved that it will be veiy long before this is the case, both because the measure is looked 
upon with suspicion as an attempt on the part of Government gradually to withdraw silver 
from circulation, and Ijecause it is the interest of bankers to retain the present system, by 
which they arc enabled to realize largo profits from hoondeo transactions. 

No. 2,— Answered .above. 

No. 3. — The rules for the exchange of currency notes for silver, and vice versd, will be 
found in a notification of the Financial Department, No. 1059, dated 28th June 1864, pub- 
lislicd in the Gazette of India of the 2nd .July 1S61. In addition to the above rules, by 
paragraph 5 of the Accountant General PunjaVs Circular, No. 115 of 271h July 18(U, treasury 
officers were authorized to cash or exchange to a limited extent any emrenry not(»s, whether of 
the Lahore or of any other c^rcI(^ Again, by paragraph 2 of the orders of tlie Financial Depart- 
ment, No. 1219 of 11th July 1865, addivssed to the Officiating Accountant General, North- 
Western Provinces, it was ruled that, with a view to ])rcvent iiiconvoiiionee to travellers, the 
Governor General in Council had resolved to authorize all railway companies to receive notes 
of other circles when ioiul Jide tendered by travellers in payment of railway faros, and there- 
fore the Government treasuries must accept the notes when tendered by the railway company 
as bond fide earnings from travellers. 

No. 4. — The focilitics for the exchange of no! os for sliver scorn ample; on the other 
hand, facilities for exchanging silver for notes might he greatly increased hy authorizing 
officers in charge of Goveininciit treasuries, where there arc no branch hanks acting as agents 
ibr the Government currency, to casli and exchange notes ; but whether this would tend to 
give greater circulation to notes among the Native community is doubtful. 

No. 5. — I speak with diffidence, but, judging from my experience of Natives and their 
habits of thought and feeling, I am inclined to think that the present arrangement of Circles, 
with a separate note for each circle, is far from being well calculated to promote the reception 
of a Paper Currency by the Native po])ulatiou. Any thing novel excites distrust, and that 
distrust is increased, in the case of so startling a measure as the introduction of a Paj)er 
Currency, if obstacles arc placed in the way of fhe ready eonvortibility of the notes; and such 
is undoubtedly the effect of the present arrangoment of notes and circles. 

Nos. 6 and 7.— For the reason stated above, I consider that one universal note for all 
India, convertible at tlie Presidency towns and also at all the great trading marts, would 
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the most likely to command the confidence and likings of the Natives ; at the same time, 
1 feel sure it will be veiy long before notes get into general circulation. 

No. 8.— I sec no advantage in issuing notes of a smaller denomination than ten rupees. 

No. 9. — No. 

No. 10. — ^No. Not in this part of India, remittances are made entirely by hoondecs. 

No. 11. — ^Notes have not got into currency, but should they ever do so, there is no doubt 
thati for long time to come, Native bankers would exact discount in cashing them, and the 
grccatcr the obstacles against obtaining cash for them on the part of Government, the higher 
would be the discount. 

No. 12. — No, as yet Natives will not look at notes. 

No. 13.— No. See reply to query No. 10. 

No. 14. — From the answers to the foregoing queries, it will be seen that there is no 
chance of our sup]dy of silver running low owing to the large number of currency notes 
being presented for encashment. 

No. 15.— No. 

No. IG. — No reply required. 

No. 17. — ^Thc average value of the Government gold mohur in the bazars of this district 
is Rs. 15. 

Nos. 18 and 19. — The English sovereign sells for Es. 10, but is rarely to be met with. 

No. 20. — No. They probably bear a higher value at the Presidency towns, being in more 
request there. 

No. 21. — No reply required. 

No. 22. — ^The people are certainly fond of gold for hoarding and converting into 
ornaments, but, as yet, gold cannot be considered to be in circulation. 

No. 23.— Yes, I feel sure they would, especially if it were intrinsically worth the sum 
it purports to represent in silver. 

No. 24,— Without doubt gold coins of Rs. 15, 10, and 5 would find more favour in 
their eyes than notes of like values. The most ignorant know that gold is the most precious 
of metals, and they would soon learn to recognize coins of different values ; not so with paper. 
Some degree of enlightenment is required before a currency, of which the » intrinsic value is 
nothing, and the distinguishing marks on which require a certain amount of education for 
their recognition, is received with confidence and finds favor. 

No. 25. — It is possible that a Gold Currency may help the establishment of a Paper 
Currency, but 1 am not myself inclined to attach much weight to this argument for introducing 
a Gold Currency. 

No. 26. — Gold would so far assist the outlying treasuries in ensuring the convertibility 
of the note, that gold is more easily transported from place to place than silver, and in 
eases of emergencies, large sums might be obtained in this manner in a comparatively short 
time and at a small cost. 

No. 27. — Shroffs and Native bankers of this district say they would prefer a mixed Gold 
and Silver Currency ; they arc suspicious of the paper. 

No. 28.— Gold does not circulate in the true sense of the word; it is 6ouff/U and sold for 
melting down into ornaments, or for hoarding like any other commodity, and its value 
fluctuates like that of any other commodity iviihiu certain small limits. 

No. 29. — No, not as means of currency. 

No. 30.— The names of the mohurs which are to be had in the bazars of this district 
are asfollows :— the Kuldar mohurs, 12^ mashas, value Rs. 20 ; the Jeypore mohur, 11 moshas. 
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value Us. 15-8; Bootkoe (a Belgium coin)^ new, mashas, Rs. 5 ; old^ 3^ mashas^ Rs. 5-4; 
Tilla (a Bokhara coin)j 4 mashas 5 ruttees, Rs. 6-4 ; old Tilla, same weight, Rs. 6-6. 

No. 31. — These all pass strictly for their intrinsic values. 

No. 32.— And not according to any artificial value, that is to say, tlic value that has been 
assigned them has reference to the quality of the gold of which the coin is by reputation com- 
posed, and not to its quantity relatively to any otlier gold coin ; this will be seen by comparing 
the values of the two descriptions of “ Tilla'^ detailed above, which arc of the same weight 


Frofn the Assistant Collector in charge of the Treasury, Shahjehanpore, — dated the \{}th 

Mafch 1866. 

I have the honor to forward answers to the questions contained in your Circular dated 
16th ultimo. 

The answers to questions 5, 9, 25, and 26 arc by Mr. Danicll, Joint Magistrate and 
Deputy Collector. 

No. 1.— The Government currency notes in this district arc not used at all by the 
Native community in private monetary transactions. 

No. 2. — ^The reason of the depreciation is, that the note can o;nly be cashed of right at 
Allahabad. Convertibility here depends, under present orders, upon the proportion of the 
notes actually in the treasury to the maximum amount of notes fixed for this treasury by the 
Accountant General, 'riicre is besides no regular treasury officer here, and tlie practice of the 
various Deputy Collectors and Assistant Collectors, temporarily in charge, has not b(!cn 
uniform as regards the exercise of their discretion under the existing oi*ders in reference to the 
cashing of notes on application. The average rate of discount is from 2 to 4 annas per 
lUO rupees, or J to \ per cent. 

3. — ^Nolcs have always been freely given for silver in this treasury, and, at present, 
I cash notes readily, as our maximum stock is fixed at Rs. 50,000, and we have only Rs. 24,000 
worth now in hand. 

No. 4. — The above plan, of course, affords sufficient facilities to the public for procuring 
notes; and from the small number of notes now circulating in the neighbourhood, the present 
means of cashing them seem to bo sufficient. Judging from the rareness with which notes are 
presented at this treasury to be ejished, I do not tliink that there is any likelihood tliat, under 
the present system, the completion of our stock to its fixed maximum will make it necessary 
for me to refuse such applications. 

No. 5. — I do not consider the arrangement well calculated to promote the reception of a 
Paper Currency by the Native population ; but I would retain it as being a good arrangement 
for regulating the issue of notes, and affording the best means cireiimslanees admit of for 
rcgul 'iing the Paper Currency, if it should ever become more extended than at presenl.. 

No. 6.— -Neither. I would not increase tlic number of circles, ns the duly of regulating 
the Paper Currency should be centralized as much as possible, and be divided among as few 
offices as possible, in any given portion of the Empire, e. y., the North-Western Provinces. 
My objection inferiblc from my answer to question 5 is to the compamtivc inconvertibility” 
of the currency notes arising from their only being convertible on demand at the head office 
of issue of the circle. I know no reason why this restriction should be imposed on the 
convertibility of the notes unless it wen? from a fear that some treasury might be suddenly 
drained of silver and swamped with notes, if the notes were “ convertible on demand at any 
treasury in the circle.” I think this apprehension unfounded, and that such a contingency is 
not at all likely to occur, except in tlie event of some political disturbance, causing a general 
fall in the value of all Government securities. To meet this remote possibility, a condition 
might be attached to the cashing of notes at district treasuries to the effect that a Collector 
might refuse to cash notes when his doing so would leave him without funds to meet the 
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current demands for cash, which it might be obligatorj on him to discharge. The note, in this 
case, would be convertible at the nearest treasury. The note, in all cases, would be conver- 
tible on demand at the head office of issue in the circle. My reason for thinking it unlikely 
that any treasury would unexpectedly be drained of silver is, that if any large number of 
notes were in circulation in a particular locality, the fact of their being so would prove the 
necessity of their remaining in circulation for the purposes of the commerce of the locality ; 
and it follows that no great number of such notes could be thrown on the treasury at once, 
without deranging the course of business in a manner which would cause more loss to the* 
holders of the notes than they could compensate themselves for by converting them at the 
treasury into cash, save and exeegt in the case, before adverted to, of some political cause 
occurring to depreciate all Government securities. The effect of the condition above alluded to, 

* wliich at present attaches to the conversion of the note at tlic head office of the circle of 
issue only (I [)ass over the discretionary ])ower given to collectors to cash notes, as being 
beside the «|uestion), is that they arc at a discount in the bazar. Small dealers decline to take 
notes, because they know that they cannot obtain money for them except at a loss ; bankers 
will not casli notes, except at a premium, because they know that dealers will not take them at 
par. Each cause re-acts on the other, and the notes remain at a discount ; it is in vain that 
the legislature decrees that notes are legal tender at their nominal value, in payment of debts, 
as long as they do not pass from hand to hand as an equivalent for the money value they arc 
supposed to represent. The public, in the long run, will not accept at par notes which it can 
only part with at a loss ; and until the cause of this is removed, and notes do pass from hand 
to hand like coined money, they will never be found to be so convenient a medium of exchange 
as to supersede, to any appreciable extent, the use of metallic currency for the purposes of daily 
business. The remedy for this is to make them convertible at every treasury in the circle. A 
man would then take notes at par, not because he intends to cash them at the treasury, but 
because he knows that being convertible at the nearest treasury, bis neighbour will give him 
their full value for them. I have heard it arguetl that notes ought not to be convertible at 
every treasury, because the Bank of England's notes are only convertible at the Bank of 
.Kngland. AVhoii Allahabad is as easy of access to every town in the North-Western Provinces as 
Loudon is to every town in Great Britain, the arguments maybe held to ai)ply, and not before. 
J do not go into tlic «piestion of the " reserves^’ that should be kept up at the local treasuries to 
meet demands for conversion. Space does not permit me to. It is, however, sufficient to 
com])are the laklis of rupees lying idle in almost every treasury in the country with the actual 
amount of notes in circulation, nay with the possible amount of notes whicli might be brought 
into circulation, and the difficulty vanishes at once. 

No. 7. — No ; the plan 1 recommend, as may be gathered from the foregoing explanation, 
is to leave the present arrangement of circles alone, and make the notes convertible on demand 
at every treasury of the circle, provided tliat tlic collector has funds for the purpose without 
embarrassing himself in respect of other obligatory payments, which he may be called on 
to make. 

No. 8. — Certainly a 5-rupcc note would meet the exigencies of the retail bazar transac- 
tions of every class of dealer. It is a fractional part of every note of a larger denoiuinaiion. 
Its use would, therefore, greatly facilitate the settlement of every sort of account. 

No. 0. — It is the opinion of every Native I have ever spoken to on the subject that a 5-nipcc 
note would be of far greater use and have a greater circulation than notes of any other deno- 
mination ; and it seems clear that such must be the case, for, assuming that a Paper Currency 
is required at all, the nearer the value of the notes approaches to the value involved in each 
separate transaction of trade, the greater the demand will be for them ; and petty transactions 
being infinitely more numerous in the daily business of the bazar than large ones, it follows 
that tlK lower the denomination of the notes, tlie larger will be their circulation. 

No. 10. — ^Notos arc very little used by the shroffs and bankers for remittance, ob they are 
considered less safe i:i transport than hoondecs. 
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No. ll.~The custom of exacting discount on notes does obtain here. 

No. ] S.— The shroffs and bankers here do not habitually buy up notes with a view to 
cashing them at head quarters. No doubt a banker will purchase a note at a discount, and 
then will realize the value where best he can. But ilie number of notes in circulation being 
at a minimum^ there is no inducement to make a special business out of the discount. 

No. 13. — ^Tho note is not preferred to the hoondee for remittance on account of the greater 
insecurity of the former. 

No. 14. — I should apply to the Accountant General, North-Western Provinces, and to the 
nearest treasuries. Silver could reach this treasury from Bareilly or Furruckabad by road in 
thirty hours. But the contingency is not at present likely to arrive, us our maximum stock of 
notes is fixed at lls. 50,000, beyond which limit no notes would be received. 

Nos. 15 and 10.~No such case has yet occurred. 

No. 17.— The Government gold mohur varies from Rs. 14-13 to Es. 14-14. 

No. 18. — Tlic English sovereign varies from lls. 10 to Es. 10-2. 

No. 19. — ^Thc Australian sovereign is not known luu-e. 

Nos. 20 and 21. — The Government gold mohur .and English sovereign bear a higher 
value in the Mofussil bazars than in Presidency towns. They do not circulate in general 
monetary transactions, and arc valued for purposes of hoarding or display, or from convenience 
of transport in a journey. Their not being in cireulation creates a difficulty in procuring them 
in the Mofussil, and gives them, therefore, a fictitious value. 

No. 22. — Gold is valued for hoarding, not as a circulating medium, unless in the case of 
travellers as above remarked. 

Nos. 23 and 24. — The Natives would, no doubt, appreciate the material convenience of a 
Gold Currency. 1 think also that a great mass of them would, ceteru paribus^ prefer gold coins 
to notes, as being a more tangible token of value; but I should imagine that the permanence 
of a Gold Currency would be very little affected by such feelings. 

No. 25. — 1 answer questions 25 and 2f^ with much diffidence. I am not sure I understand 
the drift of the questions. I would, however, say that a Gold Currency being established, 
its effect would be to release an e({ui valent (or nearly so) value in silver, and throw it on the 
market for purposes of commerce. I am under the impression that the amount of the metallic 
currency in the ccnintry is quite inadequate to the requirements of its inland trade, and that, 
therefore, all the silver coins, which may be replaced in any way by gold, would quickly be 
absorbed in the circulation and not held back or reserved to any appreciable extent. The free 
circulation of currency notes from hand to hand as a substitute for metallic currency depends, 
as I have attempted to show above, on the knowledge that they c.an .always be converted into 
coin «.u demand. The greater, tbercforc, the circulation of the metallic currency, the greater 
the facilities for obtaining silver for notes, and the greater, therefore, must be the circulation 
of notes. Ill this way, then, I think that a Gold Currency being established, and gold being 
held in reserve by traders, an impulse would be given to the circulation of notes. 

No. 26. — It follows from the above argument (provided it is a sound one) that a Gold 
Currency would assist the district trc.asuries in ensuring the convertihiliiy of the notes, 
inasmuch as the demand on the treasuries for silver in conversion of notes would be I'cdueed 
in proportion to the increase of the metallic currency circulating in the markets of the district, 
it being much more convenient for traders, ceteris paribus^ to obtain pilver for notes (when they 
may require it) from those they deal with than from the Government treasury — e, y., A has to 
pay 96 rupees to a Btmniah B ; if silver is abundant, and the note convertible on demand at the 
treasury, B takes from A a 100-rupee note and gives him Rs. 4 as change. This saves 
A the troubla of going to the treasury, converting his note before paying his bill ; but the 
argument requires no illustration. 
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No. 27 .—The general opinion of the large shroffs and dealers in this city is in favor of a 
currency of silver, gold, and paper. 

No. 28. — Bar gold does not circulate here. 

No. 29. — Native gold mohurs are not used by Natives in this neighbourhood as a means of 
currency, though they are bought and sold like other articles of commerce. 

Nos. 30, 31, and 32. — The names of the current values of the gold mohurs here 
known are — 

Bs. A. Rs. A. 

1. Sarkari ... ... ... ... It 12 to 14 14 

2. Jeypore ... ... ... ... IG 

Lucknow. 

3. Shcr Shahi ... ... ... ... 15 2 

4. Pari ... ... ... ... 15 

5. Shamshcr ... ... ... ... 15 2 

6. Maehchli ... ... ... ... 15 2 

7. Putli ... ... ... ... 14 14 

Delhi. 

15 12 

IG 

15 8 

... .. ... 15 14 

Ftjrruckabadi, 

12. Of year 31 14 14 

13. „ before 31 ... ... ... 14 8 

14. Najibabadi ... ... ... ... 15 4 (rare). 

Kald.\r, i. e., STRUCK in a Mint. 

15. OklKaldar ID 4 

IG. Double ... ... ... ... 17 

17. Akbar Shabi 15 12 

Tbe.se values are not regulated merely by the quality and weight of the gold, but are arti- 
ficial values, slightly in excess of ilie intrinsic values. The existence of such artificial values 
arises, however, not from a reference to the denomination of the coins, nor from any regard for 
the State from which the coins may liave proceeded, but simply from a general idea that minted 
is purer than other gold. ^Tiis prejudice creates a demand for minted gold to work up into 
ornaments. The excess is stated to me a.s avenging three per cent. 

/Vow Ike Officiating Hoozoor Deputy Collector in charge of Shikarpore Treasury ^ — dated the 9tk 

May 1866. 

I have the honor to submit the following replies to qucrii^s received with your Circular 
letter of 16th February last. 

No. 1. — Government currency notes are not much used by the Native community cKCcpt 
as a medium of remittance. 

No. 2. — Being paper and of no intrinsic value, they arc not freely taken in private 
monetary transactions, but are not on that account dcjircciated, as every facility for their exchange 
is afforded by the hoozoor and district treasuries. 

Nos. 3 and 4 . — Vide paragraph 2. 

No. 6.— The present arrangement of circles, with a note for each circle, jis not, in my 
opinion, calculated to promote the extension of a Paper Currency, nor its reception by the Native 


8. Pachmal 

9. Muhammad 

10. Ganhar 

11. Delhi 



community. 1 would recommend an universal note for all India convertible at the Presidency 
towns and at certain siieoiiied treasuries. Under the present arrangement^ a Sindco trader 
finds the notes of his circle almost useless to him in the Punjab and Bombay, and is obliged to 
fall back on the clumsy or dangerous alternative of hoondoos^ or carrying his money in rupees. 
Readily convertible currency notes would be preferred by traders, and quickly gain the 
confidence and liking of all classes. 

Nos. 6 and 7. — T/V/e paragraph h. 

No. 8. — I would not prcqwse a note of loss value than 10 rupoos. 

No. 9. — I do not think notes of 5 rupees would have a larger currency than notes of 
greater value. 

No. 10. — Notes are not much used by shroffs and Native bankers for purposes of rcmittano<?, 
their applicability to such purposes ])ei!»g l^>o litniled by existing rules and arrangeiricnt of cir<*h‘S. 

No. 11. — Shrolfs and Native hankers exact discount in all raises oi‘ eiislung notes ; but as 
every facility is affoided for cashing notes by the local treasuries, tlicy liuve not many 
opportunities. 

No. 12. — 1 have not heard of any case in whieli shrods or Native bankers pimhased notes 
at a discount for the purpose of encashment at hcjul <(uarters of circles; ride paragra[)h 1 1. 

No. 13. — Shrods and Native bankers prefer hoondees to eiirreiuy notes for remittances at 

par. 

No. I t. — As I am precluded by the existing niles from cashing notes in excess of the 
value of those issued hy me, my reserve' of silver cannot nin very low. Supposing it diil, 1 
.should apply to Knrraeliee. There is a railway from Kurraeliee to Koti'ce, and steamers pljiiig 
on the liuliis thence to Snkkur, wliicli is twenty-four miles from Shikarpore. 

No. 15. — The demand for eun-em y noUjs in Shikarpore, for reasons above stated, is very 
limited, and we laive id ways been id)lo to meet it. 

No. 16. — / ld(f panigriipb 15, 

No. 17. — 'Ihe Jiverage value of the gold mobur is Ks. 16 in the bazars of Upper Sind. 

No. IS. — The average value ol' the Knglisb sovt'reign is Its. 10-1. 

No. 19. — 1’he Australian sovi-reign is not known. 

No. 20. — (lohl coins generally h<‘ar a higher value* in Mol’iissil bazars than in Presidency 
towns, aj)pan‘ntly t)wing to their siiitahility for piirf)oses hi' hojirding and ornamentation. 

Nos. 21, 22, 23, and 21. — / answer No. 20. 

No. 25. — A (told (’uiTcncy would probably help to establish a Paper Currency. 

No. 26. — A Cold CuiTcin-y would, I think, help outlying treasune.s in ensuring the 
convertibility of the iU)te. 

No. 27. — Shrods iiiul dejilei*^ in « urrrnev prelcr a Silver, Cold, and Paper Currency. 

No. 2S. — Bar gold does n'»t •'ireuhiti* in this neighhourln)od. 

No. 29. — Native gold rnohursare not used as means of ('urrenev in this neighhoiirhood. 

Nos. 30, 31, and 32.— / /Ve p-magrod, 29. 

./^roM the Official] lUj Deputy Commixaiouer and Judtje of (he Sitinll (^atiite Courts S/ntla^ — dated the 

I6M Mareh IStiO. 

In reply to your Circular dated Idtli ultimo, J have the honor to submit replies to 
the several queries therein eontaiiied. 

It must Iks \>ornc in iniiul Unit Simla is a very exceptional i)l:ii:o in many ways. It 
lies right away from tlia main linos of tralfic, aiiJ tho whole revenue ol the dislric-l. does 
not exceed Ks. 17,000 pi r annnin. Some of the tribnlary chiefs, who really l-.long to 
the Jullundur division, suoh as Miindce and others, pay in their nuzzeiana here, as well as 
those belonging to our own division, that of Umballa. 
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No. 1. — Currency notes are received fmd paid away at their full value in business 
transactions. 

No. 2. — If a person wishes to have a note cashed, apart from any business transaction, 
he is generally eharg^ed 2 annas to 4 annas per cent. If a small note, such as one for As. 20, 
only be presented, discount might be charged up to or 10 annas per cent. 

No. 8. — Aa a rule, notes are cashed at all treasuries, except Lahoi*o, only for travellers, 
but the converse, of course, docs not hold ; any one presenting cash can get notes in exchange 
for the amount, according to the stock of notes in the treasury. 

No. 4. — I consider that the facilities now existing arc c|uito sufficient under the 
present system, but that system itself I would alter {vide next reply). 

Nos. 5, 6, and 7.— I would prefer one universal note for all India, as noted in cpiestion 7. 
At present currency notes can only be received and cashed in tlie circle of issue, which 
often occasions inconvenience, lly the proposed change, a banker here might send Lahore 
circle notes to any part of the eountry with the certainty of their being cashed, if not at 
that place itsc‘lf, at least at some contiguous principal treasury. 

No. 8. — The few maliajuiis here seem to think it would be an advantage to have notes 
for Rs. f). I do not myself think that any nc(*essity exists for a lower denomination of 
noU; than that for 10 rupees. 1 should jn-efer the half-sovereign. 

No. 0. — 'J'lio banking community here think that notes for 5 rupees would have the 
same circulation as those for 10 rupees. 

No. 10. — Shrofls generally prefer bills, /. c., treasury transfer receipts and hoondecs, 
to Oovernmout currency notes for purpose of remittance, as tliere is a fear (they say) of 
the notes being lost (this is of course futile — they could send halves). But where a treasury 
order cannot be obtained, they send notes readily. There is a great demand here for supply 
bills all the year round, chiefly on Delhi. 

No. 1 1. — Answered before in reply to ([uestioti No. 2. 

No. 12. — No such practice apjn'ars to prevail here. Notes received by mahajuns arc 
paid into the treasury for supply bills on Delhi, Loodhiana, Saluiriinporc, Furruckahad, 
&o., to a cunsiderable extent. 

N»j. 18. — No, fur the reason given in reply to question 10. They generally prcfci 
hooiulce.s. 

No. 14. — Under the present system, whereby notes are not of necessity cashed, except 
for travellers, such a contingency is extremely improbable. Should it occur, Umballa 
(which call be reached in twenty-four hours), and Lahore (in little less llian three days) 
would naturally be first applied to, perhajis LooJliiana also, and notice be sent to tiie 
Accountant (leiieral, Punjab, at Lahore. The telegraphic commuiiicalioii between all the-c 
places would likewise be of use in such an emergency. 

No. 15. — Not that 1 am aware of. 

No. IG. — Indents, so far as I am aware, have been readily complied with, and there 
is a fair stock of notes in the treasury at present. 

No. 17. — The (rovernmeut gold mohur ranges in value from Rs. 1 1-12 to Rs. 15. 

No. 18. — The English sovereign from Rs. 10 to 10-3, or Rs. 10-1. 

No. 19. — The same as the English sovereign. Natives hardly ever know any dilfcrencc, 
the weight being the same exactly — tlie difference is in the proportion of alloy only. 

No. 20. — Yes, certiiinly, 3 or 4 annus more. 

No. 21. — ^^riic reason, 1 should say without any hesitation, is that the circulation o£ 
sovereigns is so very much smaller in the Mofussil than in the Prc^sideiicy towns. 

No. 22.— -I think they are, as fvr as my own experience goes, especially in the hills 
about here. 



No. 28. — Yes^ I believe a Gold Ourrenoy would find favor with the Natives. 

No. 24. — Certainly, as being more indestructible and more readily convertible. Many 
a small dealer, who would look dubiously at a note, would change a sovereign at once. 


No. 25. — I decidedly think so ; the full question suggests the detail of the reply. 

No. 26. — Certainly, and the necessity of transporting cumbrous bags of rupees from 
one treasury to another would be enormously reduced. 


No. 27. — As far as I am able to ascertain the feeling of the few members of the 
class in Simla just now, I think they would prefer the Silver, (Jold, and Paper Currency. 

No. 28. — I am not aware that bar guld circtdaieR hero ; it comes up from Delhi, but 
is soon broken up for ornaments, &e., and is found only with j(iwellors, and perhaps a 
few shroffs. There are no guarantees for ensuring its purity ; liiit, 1 holieve, this is seldom 
lessened or tempered with in any way. 

No. 29. — Gold molmrs are not used by Natives as me;ins of currency. Those that 
arc to be found in the bazars, and tlioir value, arc the following : — 


Chiefly in use 


( Old Jeypore, of lOj mashas 
\ New Jeypore, of the same weight 
Mahomedshahee (very few in circulation) 
Moorshedab:id(H?, of 12 inaslias 
Rajshaliee (Putiiala) short of 10} mashas 

Rajshalicc (Nabha), seldom seen. 

Goverumeiit gold moliiir ... Rs. 14 

English sovereign, of 8 mashas ... „ 10 


12 

0 



Valiii*. 

In Dilhi. 

Value. 


Rs. 

A. 

Kh. a. 


If. 

S 

16 5 


IG 

0 

Q 

16 0 

20 or 

lo 

ID 

o 

8 

19 S 


15 

2 

(rather scarce). 

to 

15 

0 


to 

10 

4 



Friftn the Deputy Commmioner, Slfiyl/iaom, — dtded the Wi March ]81J(». 

In reply to your Circular, 1 have the iionor to furnish my replies to the iiuestioiis put by 
the Commission for a Government Paper Currency. 

No. 1. — Yes. 

No. 6. — My practice is, as far as tiiy available casli will allow, to encourage the exchange 
of notes for silver and silver for notes. 

No. 5. — I know nothing at all about circles of Paper Currency, and have, therefore, no 
experience to be able to reply to <[uestions 5 and 6. 

No. 7. — In rny opinion, one universal note for all India would be the thing, convertible 
wherever cash was available ; but certain treasuries, from the smallness of tlnM*!* incomes, should 
have the option of declining when there was not much cash at their disposal. 

— The lowest limit for notes, 1 think, should be Us. 20. No convenience would 
arise from smaller amounts, as it is quite as easy for a person to keep Rs. 5 in cash in his 
pocket, as a note for lliat amount. 

No. 10. — Yes, when they eau get them. 

No. 11. -Yes. 

No. 12. — No. 

No. 15. — I do not think there are any malnijuus hero wealthy enough to issue private 
hoondees. Notes arc, therefore, used out of necessity, 'fliey arc preferred to (jovernment 
hoondees from the saving of premium. 



No. 14.— ^1 have said before that it should be optional with me to cash notes or not. If 
I am obliged to cash them, my sources of sup|)ly would be Midnapore and Raneliee, with both 
which places there are cart roads. 

No. 16. — Yes ; I do not know the reason why my indents have not been complied with. 

No. 17. — TJie gold moliur is not in circulation in this district, nor English sovereigns, nor 
Australian sovereigns. 

No. 20. — No experience on this point. 

No. 22. — The people arc fond of gold for jewels and ornaments, not for hoarding or 
circulation. 

No. 23. —The Natives in my district are not sidliciently advanced to give an opinion, or to 
express their likeness for a (lold Currency. 

No. 25. — If a Cold Currency were taken kindly to, it would necessarily help the 
establishment of a Paper Currency. 

No. 20. — Yes, 

No. 27. — I have no largo shroffs and dealers to give .an opinion on currency. 

No. 2S. — 1 have never scon any bar gold in my district. 

No. 20. — Not at all, except for ornaments, when they sell for their intrinsic value only. 


From the Assistant Commissioner in charge of the Treasury^ Sirsa, — dated the lOfh March 18Gf». 

With reference to your Circular of the 1 0th ultimo, I have the honor to reply as follows. 

No. 1.— No. 

No. 2.— Since the Accountant General, in his Circular, No. M5, dated 27t1i Jjily l ^^Ot, has 
authorized treasury officers to receive currciicy notes only in payment of revenue and of other 
Government claims, accordingly, as they arc not cashed by Governmisnt on all occasions of 
demand, people do not fully appreciate their value, and look upon them as means of replenish- 
ing the treasuries in cases of a great monetary crisis, &e. The average rate of discount I'lmrged 
here is 1 per cent. 

No. 3. — None, except that the Accountant General has authorizrd treasury oflieers io take 
currency notes in exchange for silver from travellers. The nob's in store at the treasuries can, 
of course, be bought for silver. 

No. 4. — I believe that the demand for currency notes would be materially inen'uwd, if the 
notes issued at the smaller teasuries could be cashed cither at the issuing treasury, or, as flu* 
present system allows, at the option of the holder. 

No. 5. — r would prefer one universal note for all India, which should be stamped at the 
issuing treasury on the day of issue, and should be cashable as proposed in answer 1. 

No. 6. — As above. 

No. 7. — As above. 

No. S. — As I am of opinion iliai a Gold Currency is not practicable here .ns long as silver 
rcmaiiis tla^ siandanl. I believe the 5-rui^ce note might be used with advantage, and that it 
would b-*. used for remitting small sums, as more coiiveiiicnt than stamps ; the system of post 
ofRce ve iiiitaiiees not being in ()j»eraiion here. 

No. 0. — I do, as, if stolen, the loss is not of so much coiiseciuencc. 

No. 10.— No, not much, a.s the bankers are afiiiid of the notes being stolen during transit 
by posi, especially as in that ca.se it is extremely diflieult, or almost impossible, to recover the 
amoinri ; the post office nut being answerable for the delivery of the contents of a letter. 

No. 11. — Ye.s; should, however, any great crisis occur in which, owing to the failures 
of banking corporalion.s, the hoondcos are not trusted, the notes are received ai pai*. {t idft 
answer to question 1 5) . 
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No. 12. — Yes, they often do, but not to alarj^^c extent, as the notes are liable to be lo!?t 
by post. 

No. 13. — No, the shroffs do not prefer notes to hoondees, owin^ to the fact that even 
when a hoondeo is lost the amount is easily readily recoverable. 

No. 14. — We have the main district road from and to Ferozoporo and llissar. Ilavinj^ 
obtained the sanction of the Aeeounlant (rencral of the j)roviuc*e to the :i])pli(?iitioii for rtiin- 
forcement, we can obtain any amount from the nearest treasuri(‘s — Ferozepore and llissar. 
Unless otherwise ordered by tlie Accountant (leneral, we should apply first to the Ml.ssar 
trea.sury as the nearest. As, under the present system, Oovornment notes eari only be cashed in 
this treasury in payment of (loveriiment claims, such a run is almost impossible. 

No. 15. — Yes, one such mu occurred in Aj>ril 1865 during the cotton crisis, when 
several 1)ankin^ corporations failed, and hoondoes lost their value. 

No. lfi.-^ll(?fused on the <^round that the demand for notes far exceeded the working 
balance of the treasur 3 \ Tide Ayipendix A. 

No. 17.-11S. U-12. 

Nos. 18 and ID. — I'liere arc none in circulation. 

No. 20. — No, as the demand must be greater in the Presidency towns. 

No. 21. — Vide No. 20. 

No. 22. — No, as they are rather poor. 

No. 23. — I think not. 

No, 24. — No, owing to the fluctuating value of gold under a silver standard. 

No. 25. — Noj ill these parts silver is always held in reserve?, unless, indeed, a total 
revolution were made in the standard. 

No. 20. — Tt possibly would, were it practicable to change the standard entirely. 

No. 27.— They have already silver and paper (note and hoondee). Were we to discon- 
tinue the note, they would still employ their own hoondee system. They arc naturally averse 
to change, and would not, therefore, like the change from a silver to a gold standard, even if 
practicable. Were gold broiiglit in merely as an auxiliary, they would like the change in 
proportion to the benefit tlu‘y could derive fi*om speculation on the fluctuations in its value : 
those, iji a small town like this, would be very inconsiderable. 

No. 2S.-Y <*s, and is tested by fire or the toneb-stone. 

No. 2'.). — No, because their vulm* is not fixed. 

No. 30. — Jliarshaliie, Jeypore, Kiddar, Fiirniekabad, ^lahoinctlsliahic, Delhi. 

No. 31. -No. 

No. S3. — ^'I'heir value is resrulated aocordiii}? to the demand. 


APPENDIX A. 

Copy of docket. No. 3819, dated tie Srd April lS({.5,/row W. Ci.uik, Ksq., Ofjielaliug Dcpnlj 
Auditor and Accountant General, Punjab, to the Deputy Commissioner, Sirsa. 

With reference to his docket. No. //j, datetl ‘29th ultimo, hegs to state that the indent for 
currency notes received therewith has been complied with to the extent of Rs. 13,000, 
and requests* to be informed of the grounds on which a supply of so largo an amount as 
Rs. 1,68,000 is required when a sura of Bs. 20,000 is estimatcil as sufficient to be maintained 
as the working balance of his treasury. 

5 B 
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From the Acting Collector of Surat, — dated the ITtA March 1868. 

I liavu* tlio honor to submit replies seriatim to the queries contained in your printed 
Circiilur dated the lOtb ultimo. 

No. 1. — (jovernmont eurreney notes are not readily received and paid away by the Native 
oommnnify at their full value in j)rivate monetary transactions. 

No. 2. — lleeause they arc not cashed at par by the banks and shrolfs in the Mofussil, but 
are discounted at the average rate of 8 annas per cent. 

No. 3. — Facilities are affonled by this treasury for the exchange of currency notc?s for 
silver and silver for notes to the extent contem|)laicd in the (j-overnmeut ol Indians Notifica- 
tion, No. 1.3, <latod loth March 1862, and their letter. No. J702, dated 8tli August 1865, that 
is to say, notes are cashed to a limited extent, and for small sums, as an accommodation to 
private parties or travellei's. 

No. t. — Tliealxive facilities are very inadequate, and I would suggest that this department 
be authorized to exchaniie noti.'s for cash, and rice versa, ad lihitum, and, when necessary, to 
indent upon the h(‘a<l treasury at llombay for notes or cash for the ]>urposc of ro])lenisbing its 
stock. Notes should also be rccoiveil in payment of all Government revenue demands. 

No. 5. — The present arrangement of <iircles, with a s(‘parate note for each circle, 1 consi- 
der well calculated to promote the rcci'ption of a Paper Currency by the Native populati^)!!, 
and 1 sec no objection to its being retained. 

No. 6. — There appears to be no necessity for increasing tin? . number of circles; but it 
offices of sub-issue be established at the chief local treasuries within each ciride, the circulation 
of Paper Ciirreiuy would be greatly fucilitatctl and increased. 

No. 7. — The plan of having one universal note Ibr all India, to be convertilde at the 
Presidency towns as well as at the towns wliere branches of the llombay bank and (iovtu’ument 
treasuries are in existence, would also equally well answer the purpose. 

No. S. — I would not propose a note of the value of 5 rii])ces, there btdug no necessity lor 
a note of such small amount. 

No. 0. — Five-rupee notes wouhl not, I think, have a largcn* eiirreney than notes of a 
greater value. 

No. 10. — Notes of greater value arc used by the slin^lfs and Native hankers for purposes 
( f remittance only when there is a prcrniiiin on the purcliasc of hooiulees. 

No. 11. — Shroffs and Native bankers exact discount in all eases of cashing notes. 

No. 12. — 'fhey buy iqi the notes at a discount for the pur])Ose of sending them to the 
head quarters of circles to be cashed, when there is a jwemimn on the purchase of hooiidees. 

No. 13. — The shroffs and Native iKinkcrs do not ])refcr notes to lioondees for purpose^ 
of remittance; tlie hitter, in ease of destnu*tioii or loss, being capable of being replaced by 
duplicates, wliicli advantage is not enjoyed by tlie notes. 

No. 1 1. — Under the restrictions quoted in the 3rd reply, the silver reserve never runs low. 
I’herc is a railway line from the general treasury to this place — a distance of 163 miles — so that 
the former treasury can be iiuleiited upon for reinforcing the reserve. 

No. 15. — This treasury lias never had occasion to prefer an indent for notes, public 
demand being hitlierto met only to the extent of the stock of notes in hand. 

No. 16. — As no indents were ever preferred, there lias been no refusal. 

No. 17. — Tlie Government gold moher boars an average value of 15 nipces in the 
bazars. 

No. 18. — The English sovereign bears an average value of Its. 10-2. 

No. 10.— The Australian sovereign bears an average value of Rs. 10-0-3. 

No. 20. — Those coins generally bear a liighor value in Mofussil bazars tlian in the 
Presidency towns. 
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No. 21. — Because the expense of carriage is added to their intrinsic value. 

No. 22. — People are not fond of gold either for the purpose of lioarding or circulation. 
It is, however, a liict that immense sums have been coiivertcl into jewellery and orniimeiiis 
of gold. 

No. 23. — T think tlie Natives wo\ild like a (Sold Currency for obvious reasons of 
convenience. 

No. 2'1'. — Cold coins’ of 15, 10, and 5 rupees would lx? more likely to find favor in tlieir 
eyes than notes of like value, owing to manifest tangibility of the Ibrmer. 

No. 25. — A (Sold (hirreiicy would liardly help the establishment of a Paper Currency, but 
would be a forini»lable rival to it. Some ])ooj)le are unable to make out the value of notes 
and to distinguisli spurious from genuine ones. 

N.O. 20. — Gold Ciirreney would, T think, assist the outlying treasuries in ensuring the 
convertibility of the notes. 

No. 27. — Largo shroffs and dealers arc averse to the ereation or existence of any but 
•Silver CSurreucy, because they gain large profits by m^gotiating lioomlees. 

No. 28. — Bar gold docs not circulate in this p.art of the country. 

No. 21). — Native gold mohiirs are not used by Niitivcs as means of currency. 

No. 30. — Tlieir names arc as follow : — Bombay, Delhi, Bengal, ^Fadras, Jeypore, 
Orunzzebe, Akliar gold inohiirs, and so on. 

No. 31. — They pass for inlrinsie value. 

No. 32. — They do not bear an .arlifieial value ae(‘Ording to tbeir respective denominations, 
or as proeet'ding from certain Native States. 


From the Offichttiug Collector of Sylhel, — dated the 2S/^ Fehraan/ 

I liavc the honor to forward liorewifh a report from the Assistant Collector in charge of 
the treasury, containing the answers to llie tjucsiions made in your Cin ular of the 10th ultimo, 
together with my note on the same subject. 


From the Asiiistaut Collector, Sgfhet, — dated the Fehraanj 1800. 

With reference to a Circular dated 10th Feliruary, from the Secjndary to the Commission 
on the (foveriniunt P:ipcr Currency question, 1 have the honor to submit arriatim the following 
answers to the ipjcstions therein eonlaiiied. 

No, I, — 1 believe the notes are freely circulated l)y the X.atives in their private monetary 
trail actions in the sudder station, and less freely, but to some extent, in the interior of the 
district. During my laic stay in the extreme south-west of the distriet, I saw, un one 
occasion, a currency note Icndeivd in payment of a claim, which shows tliat the notes have 
penetrated to the parts of the drstrict at the greatest distance from the suddi*r station. I also 
am of opinion that the notes einMilale at their full value ; for, although it is a fact that com- 
mission would he charged in the bazar for cashing a note, still it is equally charged in gmng 
a note for silver, and this must be regaiilcd merely as a charge made Ibr the aceoniinodalion 
afforded. 

No. 2. — lloipiires no answer. 

No. 3. — Treasury officers are, of course, restricted by the treasury rules in cashing notes; 
but the applications at this treasury are so extremely few that the restvi(;tions are scarcely 
needed. So long as notes are procurable at the treasury, there is a regular demand for them, 
the only difficulty is to keep up a supply. 

No. 4. — In giving silver for notes, I would suggest that much more freedom should be 
given to officers in charge of treasuries. I would allow notes to be cashed without limit, so 
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lon^ as the silver in hand was equal to the average expenditure of a period in which the supply 
of silver could be replenished. If this limit were rendered^ the officer in charge should be 
called on to exercise his judgment in ciLshiiig notes^ for, with an instalment of revenue in 
prospect, notes might be cashed to a still further extent. In the case of Sylhet, a reserve 
equal to three months^ expenditure would, I think, be quite suflicient, so long as no indents 
were made on the treasury for silver for Cachar and the Cossyah Hills. In the converse cas(?, 
ofliwrs might be direclod to indent for notes as tliey required them, and notes might be 
supplied up to the limit fixed with reference to the quantity of silver which passes through the 
treasuries in the territory in whieh the notes circulate. 

Nos. 5, G, and 7. — I think that the eonfidenee and liking of the Natives would be measured 
by the extent of cireulntion and the convertibility of the iiolc, in other words, by its practical 
usefulness to them. In this view, the scheme of one note for all India would be the most 
useful, but the facilities of forging sueb a note would be great, and two or three eases of 
successful forgery would perhaps give such a shock to the confidence of the Natives as would 
require years to overcome. I think a separate note for the jurisdiction of each of the local 
Governments would be a good moans between the extremes of one note for all India and of a 
number of circles. These notes to he convertible to the extent mentioned iu my reply to 
c)ue.stioii No. 4f at the trcusurics, and absolutely convertible at the seat oi* the several 
Govornnicuts. 

Nos. 8 and 9. — No, I would not propose a note of 5 rupees ; for I find, as a matter of 
fact, that notes of 100 rupees and of 50 rupees arc :i8ked for more frequently than those of 
1 0 rupees. I would argue, a forliori^ that notes of 5 rupees would be still less sought after. 

No. 10. — Notes are undoubtedly used for purposes of remittance to a very great extent. 
This IS proved by comparing llie accounts of the money order office with the register of notes. 

No. 1 1. — A charge is made for cashing notes; but I do not consider It '^discount,” for 
reasons stated in my reply to question 1. 

No. 13. — I do not believe that notes arc Iwugbi at discount and sent to head quarters. 

No. 13. — All the mahajuns whom I have questioned say they prefer notes to boondccs 
I believe they are generally preferred. 

No. 14. — In the case suppo.sed I would apply first to Dacca; a remittance would necessarily 
be sent by water, and if country boats were used, might be calculated to arrive within fifteen 
days of the date of indent. If a steamer hap{}cncd to be available, this period might, be 
reduced to ten days. 

No. 15. — No ; indents have always been complied with. 

No. 17. — The Government gold mohur is scarcely ever met with ; but is said to bo worth 
from Ks. 15 to Us. 15-lS. 

Nos. 18 and 19. — Sovereigns are at present unknown. 

No. ilO. — 1 regret that 1 can give no opinion on this point. 

No. 2‘2. — Vor purposes of circulation gold is unknown here ; it is said to be principally 
used for making ornaments. On the question of hoarding, I have no means of judging. 

No. 23. — As far as T can judge by the answers given to my questions, tliere is a 
considerable dislike to gold coius, on account of their real or supposed want of ])iirity. 

No. 24. — Gold coins of the value of 5, 10, and 15 rupees would, however, I believe, be a 
boon to small capitalists, who certainly are deterred from taking notes on account of their 
liability to destruction by damp and fire in the mat.>houses. 

Nos. 2&4l>iid.26. — On these points I am not qualified to give any opinion. 

No. 27. — The mahajuns^ whom I have questioned express their preforeuce for a Silver 
and Paper Currency, as at'prewnt existing. 
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Nos. 28 to 32. — Neither bar gold nor mohurs" circulate” to any extent. I am, however, 
informed that a Moorshedabad gold mohur” is much valued, and is sold in some instances 
for as much as 20 rupees, or perhaps even more ; the reason for this is said to be the purity of 
the gold of which these coins are composed. 


iVo/e hy the Offmating Collector, 

No. 1.— Government currency notes are readily taken from the treasury, and the supply has 
been quite inadequate to the demand. One Native would, as a ruh*, take a note from another 
at full value ; but the scarcity of notes has hitherto prevented such a transaction fn»ra being 
common. 

No. 2. — ^Notes are not, strictly speaking, at a discount, but a small per c(*ntage is charged 
in the bazar for giving silver for notes, as well as for giving notes for silver. The usual rate is 
i annas per cent. 

No. 3. — Notes arc readily exchanged for silver, or given in payment. They are very 
rarely oflered in payments into the treasury, or for exchange for silver. 

No. 4. — There is no restriction on paying out notes, but there is on taking them in 
exchange for silver. This seems altogether unnecessary at ])resent. When notes become more 
common, it would probably be sufficient for each treasury to keep up a silver reserve, amounting 
to the average? total demand for one, two, or three months, according to its situation. 

No. 5. — Circles with a sepai*ate note for eatih cannot .apparently promote the reception of a 
Paper Currency, 

No. (). — To increase the number of circles would be apt to cause confusion in calculation 
and aecoiints, and it is not easy to imiigiue wliat advantage? coidd be derived from it. The 
])resoiit number of (fir(!les might be kept, or even bo diminished. In either ease, offices of 
sub-issue at the chief hxjal treasuries are almost indispensable, if the separate note for each 
circle is to be maintained and the Paper Currency to be encouraged. 

No. 7. — One universal note for all India would have many advantages over circle notes, 
if convertible at a niodorato (yet not tod liinited) number of treasuries, besides those* at the 
Prc.sid(!ncy t.o\vns. A note current all over India would n.atiirally be more pojmlar than one 
current oidy in a limited circle. Such a note is actually more valuable both to its possessor and 
to the community at large, iiiasniueh as it nmy, .and often will, save time, trouble, and even 
actual expense in cxebangc. The details of a currency system with only one general note 
would be much more simple than those of a eurrcncy with circles. The only apparent 
drawback b) the general notes is the fear that more numerous and more successful attempts at 
forgery on a large scale would be m.ade. This objection, liowcvcr, has not been found to have 
much force in England, and if there is inorc,ascd induceniciit and tern [)tal ion to forge a general 
note, there is no reason why the difficulties of forgery should not be iiicroascil in the same 
ratio. 

No. 8. — So far from proposing notes of the value of 5 rupees, I greatly doubt whether 
notes of 10 rupees value are not too low. It is diflicult to imagine wliat class would care 
for 5-rupee notes. Natives and Europeans alike would prefer a gold coin of tliat value. 

No. 0. — No. At present it certiiinly would not, and it is not probable that it ever woubl. 
Notes will, for many years to come, be used by the richer classes of Natives only. A man 
living in a bamboo hut, when lie has 5 or 10 rupees to’ spare, is not likely to keep it in the 
shape of a piece of paper, which is constantly liable to being burned on the one hand, or 
rotted by. damp and eaten by insects on the other. To the rich, a 5 -rupee note would be no 
particular convenience. 

No. 10.— At present notes are almost entirely used for purposes of XemittaiSte. This is, 
in a great measure, owing to their scarcity ; but even with an increased issae, ibis will doul t- 
less be the manner in wbieli ilie great number of notes will b^f’ used” for some time to come 

. * ■ 5 8 
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It may fairly be doubted, however, whether the use of notes for purposes of remittance is a 
sound objection to a Paper Currency, or to any particular form of one. There may, perhaps, 
be objections to the practice on postal and commercial grounds ; but the former may be met 
by improved registration rates, while for the latter (not to enter upon disputed grounds and 
lengthy argument), it may suffice to say that the very men who would naturally be expected to 
complain of this use of notes are the mahujuns, who themselves use the greater part of them 
for purposes of remittance. 

No. 11. — Vide supra. Discount is generally, but not invariably taken. 

No. 12. — No. Hitherto the notes, when available, have been taken from the treasuiy at 
par, and by far the greater portion of them remitted to Calcutta and other places. 

No. 13. — Notes, especially those of high value, are cheaper than hoondees, and are 
accordingly preferred. 

No. 14. — The first application would be to the Bank of Bengal at Dacca, to which place 
a letter will go in three days. There are now fortnightly steamers between Naraingunge and 
Chattock, so that assistance might be given from Dacca in three weeks at most. If, however, 
the Dacca reserve also were low at the time, the application would have to he forwarded to 
Calcutta ,* but as there is a weekly steamer betw'ecii Kooshtia and Dacca, it could scarcely 
happen that more than a month would be required to obtain a supply of silver. It, therefore, 
appears that we should he quite safe in cashing notes till our silver reserve was reduced to two 
mouths' demand. It must be remembered, however, that the number of imported coolies in 
this district is iucrcasiiig, and wdtli that the demand for silver also, and that this treasury has 
some times to provide money for Cachar. In Laying down rules for the silver reserve to be kept 
here, it would be necessary to ascertain first the probable annual amount to be transmitted to 
that treasury. 

Nos. 15 and 16. — Only one indent was not complied with, and that on merely technical 
grounds, — the indent having, by mistake, been sent to the wrong quarter. 

Nos. 17 to 22. — Gold coins arc very little known in this district, and the very few that 
arc here do not afford sufficient grounds for answering fhese questions. 

No. 23. — Probably they would, even in this district where tlie general currency, fifty years 
ago, was in cowries. 

No. 24. — ^There is little doubt that gold coins of the value named, especially the two lower 
ones, would he infinitely preferred to notes of like value. 

No. 25. — A Gold Currency could not in any way hinder the establishment of a Paper 
Currency, and the one appears in some ways a natural step to the other. Gold is more easily 
and couvenicnily held in reserve than silver; hut the material of which coined money is made 
does iiot seem to affect much the principle here referred to. It would probably he private notes 
or mercant ilc “ bills" that would be afiected by a trader's gold or silver reserve rather than 
Government currency notes. 

No. 26. — A Gold Currency, or rather a Gold and Silver Currency, would be much more 
convenient in every way than a merely silver one, and would indirectly, if not directly, obtain 
this object also. 

No. 27. — There are no large shroffs or dealers here, and no persons from whom an 
independent and definite opinion on currency could be obtained. 

Nos. 28 and 29. — ^No, 

Nos, 30 and 31. — There are a few of the Company's gold mohurs, and a few of the older 
ones. They do not circulate at all, but arc sold occasionally for more than their intrinsic value. 

No. 32.— One or two only are procurable in the bazar, and the price seems to increase with 
their age^the older ones having been made of purer gold. 
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Ffow, ike Deputy CoUeelor in charge of the Treasury, Tanjore, — dated the \Uh March 1866. 

With reference to your Circular dated 16th ultimo^ I have the honor to submit herewith a 
memorandum of answers made^ to the best of my ability, to the several questions tlicreiu 
contained, after consulting some of the chief shrolls and traders of the town on the subject. 

No. 1. — ^Yes, they are generally received and paid away as silver at their full value. 

No. 2.— No discount is allowed except in emergent cases, and when notes are refused to 
be cashed at the local treasuries. 

No. 3. — Notes are cashed only to a limited extent, and for small sums to the extent of 
Rs. 1 00 os an accommodation to private parties or travellers. Small notes are exchanged for 
silver when rccpiired by private individuals for remittance on account of their own private 
affairs and not for mercantile transactions ; notes arc received when tendered in payment of 
Government dues. 

No. 4. — Indeed the facilities now afforded arc very insufficient. I would suggest that notes 
up to the value of Rs. 500 might be allowed to be freely exchanged on demand at all the 
district treasuries, and Rs. 100 at the talook treasuries. 

No. 5.— No, I would not retain it for a moment ; the Native community generally make no 
difference between a 'Prichinopoly circle note, a Vizagapatam circle note, and a Bombay note. 

I do not see any earthly use in having circles, with a separate note for each circle. 

No. 6. — 1 would do away with circles entirely. 

No. 7.— The Natives one and all prefer the plan of having one universal note for all India. 
Notes of larger sums than Rs. 500 might be allowed to be converted on demand at the 
Presidency town and at certain specified treasuries. ^JTie Native community have entirely failed 
to see why there should be circles, with a separate note for each circle. 

No. 8. — Yes, the majority of the Natives require small notes of Rs. 5 for their convenience 
in transit. They are poor, they go from village to village, bazar to bazar, sende to sende (fares) ^ 
with small sum of silver in hand ; they would prefer carrying a note of Rs. 5 ; many a poor 
man has not urifrequently enquired with curiosity why there was no note of Rs. 5. 

No. 9. — Yes, undoubtedly. 

No. 10.— Yes. 

No. 11. — Not in all cases. In certain cases, the Native bankers exact discount owing to 
the restrictions placed by Government in exchanging notes at the district treasuries ; the Native 
bankers in fact take advantage of the limited extent to which the notes are cashed in the 
(iovernment district treasuries. 

No. 12. — No such practice exists in this district. 

No. 13. — No, for they are afraid of losing notes, which would entail a permanent loss 
on the holder, the postal department being unsafe, whereas the loss of a hooiidec may be made 
good by obtaining a fresh order from the banker. 

No. It. — Tanjore is connected with Trichinopoly by rail. I would apply first to the 
Triebinopoly Treasury. 

No. 15. — No, because there was no occasion in this district to make laige indents owing to 
the restrictions alluded to in answer to question No. 3. 

No. 16. — No such thing has occurred iu this district. 

No. 17. — ^The Government gold mohur is scarce in this district. Its average value is 
Rs. 15j>. 

No. 18.— Rs. 10-4. 

No. 19.— Rs. 10-1. 

Nos.* 20 and 21. —Yes, because their supply in the Mofussil bazars is less than in the 
Presidency towns. 
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No. 22.— Yes, the Natives are extraordinarily fond of gold for the purpose of hoarding and 
circulation. 

No. 23. — Very much indeed, for they are more accustomed to hoard than to invest capital. 
No. 2 k — Yes, they have more confidence in gold than in paper. 

No. 25. — Yes, it would, until the notc.s arc a legal tender at the Government treasuries. 
No. 20. — ^Yes, to some extent. 

No. 27. — They arc anxious to have silver, paper, and gold. 

No. 28. — Yes, to a large extent, its purity is tested by touch, that is, by rubbing the gold 
upon a piece of a rough touch-stone. 

No. 29.— No. 

Nos. 30, 31 and 32. — None in existence. 


From the Collector of Tanna, — dated the 19/A Match 1860. 

Bicferriug to your Circular dated IGth ultimo, I have the honor to furnish you with 
answers to the queries put by you. 

No. 1.— JVrsons oariying on extensive trade and the higher class of shroffs readily receive 
and pay Government currency notes at their full value in their private monetary transactions; 
the smaller traders carry on their money transactions in cash, and s(ddtim use notes. 

No. 2. — Shrolis and traders do not, as a general rule, pay any discount on receiving and 
cashing currency notes, but some times they do so at the rate of 2 to 4 annas per i*ent. ITbis 
rate depends upon the rate ruVmg in the bazar. 

No. 3. — Tn conformity wuth the instructions contained in the Government of Indians 
Notification, dated 19th IVlarch 1862, and published af page 548 of W\q Bombay Covcrtmeul 
Gazelle, dated 3rd April 1862, orders have been issued to the district treasury ofll(?ers to receive, 
if offered, currency notes in payment of Govcniinent demands, to issue them when demanded 
in payment from Government, and to pay money for a currency note worth Rs. 50 and below, 
to any individual on application. 

No. 4. — I consider the present Abilities insufficient, because people arc inconvenienced by 
their not being able to obtain silver in lien of cnirreney notes without jiroeeeding to the 
sudder station. 1, therefore, suggest that facilities may he augmented by allowing every one to 
exchange his currency notes for silver in every (jovernraent district or hoozoor treasury, without 
any limitation as to the value of the notes, when it can do so without inconvenience to piibh’c 
interests. This would also increase the confidence of the people in currency notes. By 
allowing this practice, I do not think the treasury work would be inucli more increased. 

Nos. 5, 6, and 7.— I do not consider the present arrangement of circles, with a separate 
note for each circle, well calculated to promote the reception of the notes, because the people are 
obliged to convert the notes within the respective limits of the circles, w'hich inconveniences 
them to a great degree. I would suggest that there should be one universal note for all India, 
without any reference to circles or divisions. This would, in my opinion, increase the reception 
of notes ; the people being at liberty to convert them wherever they liked to do so. 

No. 8. — I would propose a note of the value of 5 rupees being introduced, on the grounds 
mentioned in answer No. 9 : it would be more convenient. 

No. 9. — I am of opinion that 5-rupec notes would have a larger currency than notes of a 
greater value, owing to monetary transactions of small amounts being carried on t( a greater 
extent than for Inige sums. It would also prove a great convenience to the community in 
general. 
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No. 10. — Notes are not generally used much by the shroffs and Native bankers for 
purposes of remittances, because they are afraid of the risk of losing them in transit. Should 
hoondees miscarry, they have means of obtaining a duplicate, and recovering, in most cases, 
their losses, which, in case of notes, is not the case. 

No, 11.— Shroffs and Native bankers do not exact discount in all cases of cashing notes. 
They do as stated in answer 2. 

No. 12. — ^Tanna being near to the Presidency, the shroffs and Native hankers do riot buy 
up notes at a discount, for the purpose of sending them to bead quarters of circles for 
encashment. 

No. 13. — Sliroffs and Native bankers do not prefer notes to hoondees for the purpose of 
emittance, as stated in answer 10. 

No. 14. — Such opportunities, as stated in query 14, have never, up to this time, presented 
themselves. Tanna being near to the Presidency and on the railway line, it. has the greatest 
facilities for replenishing its iniasury. I would first apply to the Hank of Hoinbay. 

Nos. 15 and 1 0. — Such an instance has never, up to this time, been expcrieiiecfl. 

No. 17. — Government gold mohurs are not current in Tanna, or in the bazars in its 
neighbourhood. 

No. IS. — English sovereigns are not current in Tanna, or in the bazars in its neighbour- 
hood. 

No. 19. — Australian sovereigns arc not current in Tanna, or in the bazars in its neighbour- 
hood. 

No. 22. — Tlic people arc fond of gold for the purposes of hoarding. It is not used for 
circulation. 

No, 23. — The Natives would like a Gold Currency. Formerly there were gold coins called 
hons and mohurs. 

No. 2t. — Gold coins of 15, 10, and 5 rupees are likely to find more favor in the eyes of 
Natives than notes of like value. 

No. 25. — Gold Currency would, I ihink, help the establishment of Paper Currency for the 
reasons stated in the (picry. 

No. 2(). — Gold Currency would assist the outlying treasuries in ensuring the convertibility 
of the note. 

jTo. 27. — Shroffs and dealers entertain a good opinion regarding the existing Silver and 
Paper Currency. They would also like to have Gold Currency in addition. 

2S. — Gold bar circulates to a small extent. Its purity is ascertained by exposing it to 
fire, and its value by rubbing it on touch-stone. 

No. 29. — 'J'here being a scarcity of Native gold mohurs, they .are not now used by Natives 
as means of currency. 

No. 30. — ^rhe following arc the names of gold mohurs tliJit arc known here : Surat gold 
mohurs; Shadsaee gold mohurs ; Hengaleegold mohurs; Akbarsliace gold mohurs; Shaelijhanee 
gold mohurs. 

Nos. 31 and 32. — ^They pass for their intrinsic value. 

From the Deputy Commissioner^ Tavoy^ — dated the Uth April 1866. 

With reference to your Circular of questions regarding currency notes, T have the honor 
to inform you that a currency note has scarcely ever been seen here. I can, therefore, give 
no answers to questions 1 to 16. 

No# 17. — A Government gold mohur has never made its appearance here. 

No. 18.— Rs. 10-8. 

No. 19.— Never been seen. 

5 r 
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Nos. 20 and 21.— I cannot say. 

No. 22. — Very fond of it for hoarding* when they can g;et it. 
No. 23. — I do not think they would. 

No. 24. — Yes. 

Nos. 25 and 26. — I cannot say. 

No. 27. — ^No such people hero. 

No. 28.— No. 


No. 2». 
No. 30. 
No. 31. 
No. 32. 


^ There are no such things here. 


From the Assistant Commissioner in charge of Thayet Myo Treasury ^^dated the 19^^ April 1866. 

Replies to queries in the Circular dated 16th rcbniary 1866, regarding the working 
of Act No. XIX of 1861. 

No. 1. — Not that I am aware of. 

No. 2. — ^The town is in its infancy ; rupees and copper coins are alone appreciated. 

No. 3. — No difficulty. 

No. 4.— See No. 3. 

No. 6.— No. 

No. 6. — See remarks to No. 7. 

No.‘ 7.— Certainly. A note convertible all over India is more valuable than one which 
is limited in its utility, and will, therefore, be more acceptable to all classes. 

No. 8.— Yes. Principally on account of persons of small means being benefited by it, 
which will tend to popularize the notes. 

No. 0. — In number, certainly. 

No. 10. — Not in Thayet Myo. 

No. 11. — Transactions of tliis nature arc rare. 

No. 1 2. — I can offer no opinion. 

No. 13. — We have no shroffs or Native bankers in the place. 

No. 14.— riic steamer. By telegraph to Rangoon to the Accountant General. ^Ihc 
steamer takes seven days to reach this place. 

No. 15. — Never been presented. 

No. 16. — See above No. 15. 

No. 17. — The gold mohur is* only looked upon as a curiosity here. 

Nos. 18 and 19. — Rs. 10. 

No. 20.— No. 

No. 21.— The population does not care about the sovereign. I got rid of 500 sovereigns 
but only a few were taken by Burmese. 

No. 22.— The Burmese arc very fond of gold, but they like it to be pure. Hence, they 
do not care about the sovereigns for the purpose of hoarding. The population of this sub- 
district is poor. Of the 500 sovereigns issued at par, i. e., Rs. 10, I have not seen or heard 
of one being tendered as payment in the town. If the sea-port towns accept the sovereign 
for circulation, which, I believe, they will in time fi-om the example set by Europeans, it will 
only bo a matter of a little more time for the sovereigns to be taken for circnlation throughout 
British Burmali. 

No. 2.3. — Sec previous remark No. 22. 

No. 24. — ^This remains to be tried. 

No. 25.— I think one would materially assist the other. 

No. 26.— Yes. 
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No. 27.— See reply to No. 13. 

No. 28. — Bar g^old is not in circulation. Gold is tested by a black stone. Experienced 
Burmese are very good judges of gold. 

No. 29.— No. 

Nos. 30, 31, and 32.— See reply to No. 17. 


From the Deputy Collector in charge of the Timivelly Treasury j-^ated the iZrd March 1SC6. 

With reference to your Circular of the 16th ultimo, 'I have the honor to submit the 
following replies to the queries therein contained. 

No. L— No. 

No. 2. — Chiefly in consequence of the local treasuries being restricted from cashing 
currency notes to all applicants. Discount ranges from 1 to 1 per cent. 

No. 3. — Under the orders of the Accountant General, treasury oflicers arc unable to issue 
notes except for small sums when intended as remittances to the Presidency, nor are they able 
to cash notes except for travellers to the extent of Rs. 100, though they arc permitted to 
receive notes for any amount in payment of Government dues. From this it would be scon 
that it is not at present at the option of officers in charge of Government treasuries to afford 
any great facilities for the exchange of notes into silver, and vice verftd» 

No. 4. — The facilities now afforded are not sufficient. I would suggest that treasury 
officers be authorized to cash currency notes to all applicants to the extent their treasuries will 
admit, consistently with the other demands upon them, and to issue notes to all persons to any 
amount available from their treasuries. 

No. 5. — No, and I should not recommend its being retained. 

No, 0. — No, nor would I recommend the retention of any circles at all. 

No. 7. — An universal note for all India, convertible at all treasuries, will be acceptable to 
all. The generality of people do not understand circles, and when they hear that the notes 
will be cashed only at particular places, they lose their confidence. If there is to be an universal 
note, it will become almost the sole medium of remittance from one country to another, and 
in a short time be bought .and sold among the people themselves without the necessity of 
resorting to Government for encashment. 

No. 8.— I would propose a note of 5 rupees. It would be a great convenience not only 
to travellers, but would be so to all persons who found it necessary to make small odd remit- 
tance of 5 rupees in addition to larger sums. 

No. 9. — ^No, but it would have a considerable local circulation. 

No. 10, — Notes were much used by shroffs and Native bankers for the purposes of remit- 
tances before the late restrictions were placed upon them by the Government. 

No. 11. — ^No, not in all cases. 

No. 12.— No. 

No. 13. — Yes, when readily exchangeable at Government treasuries. 

No. 14. — ^There is no railway near my treasury ; in case of need, I would have to apply 
to the Accountant General, who will order funds from the neighbouring treasuries of Madura 
or Travancore. 

No. 15.— No, my indents for notes have always been complied with, and I was able to 
meet the public demand for Paper Currency. 

No. 16. — There was no refusal to comply with my indents. 

No. 17. — lls. 15-8, but it is rarely mot with. 

No. 18. — The English sovereign hears the value of Rs. 10-2 in the bazar. 

No. 19.— The Australian sovereign Bs, 10-1. 
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No. 20. — I tliink so ; but as my knowledge of the Presidency towns is limited^ I am not 
able to state so with certainty. 

No. 21. — Because I think the Pi'csidcncy towns are the places where these coins are 
landed. 

No. 22. — Yes. 

No. 23. — Yes. 

No. 21. — Yes. 

No. 25. — Y"es, it would^ ns it is a less bulky coin, and therefore more conveniently secured 
by merchants and traders in their treasury boxes for the purpose of exchange and trade. 

No. 26. — ^Yes, it would, as in case of a treasury running short, a fresh supply of gold 
could be obtained more easily than silver to meet the demand on it for cash for currency notes. 

No. 27. — ^Tliey like a Paper Currency, and they would j)refer silver, paper, and gold. 

No. 28.— No. 

No. 2t>.— No. 

No. 30, — Doody mohur, rupee moliur; the latter is a little purer than the former. 

;X(), ;3l, — nic mohur passes for higher value. 

No. 32. — Gold moburs being uncommon here, I am unable to say much about their value. 


From the Amstant Qolledor in cJmrge of the HreaHntjj^ Tljiperali, — rhifed the 1 March 1 SG6. 

I have the honor to enclose tlie aceom])anying rei»lies to the queries in your Circular of 
the 1 6th ultimo. 

No. 1. — No ; there is nothing approaching to a free clrculalion of notes in private mone- 
tary transactions. I am told that they are very seldom received and paid away at their full 
value ; in fact, that ilu?y are seldom or never used, exee|)t for purposes of reiniitanee. 

Jfo. 2, — It would be hardly fair to say that notes are de])reeiated. It is perfectly true 
that a person wishing to cash a note would Imvc to suirer a discount of 3 per rent. ; but, on 
the other baud, a person wl.sbing to buy a note for purjwses of rcmittjiiicc would have to pay 
a premium for it. 

No. 3. — Notes arc to be received in payment of Govermnent dues, and to be issued 
wdthoul reserve, either in exchange for silver or in payment of sums due from Government. 
Treasury ofllccrs may not cash currency notes, except in small sums for the accommodation of 
private persons ; but this treasury was specially authorized to cash notes by the Accountant 
GeneniPs memorandum, No. 1071-, dated 26th April 1865. 

No. 4. — Every possible facility is thus given for exchange of notes for silver, and 
Vive verm. 

No. n.-No. 

No. 6.— No. 

No. 7. — Tlic universal note for all India payable at most, if not at all, treasuries. A 
Native refuses to take a note, because he knows that be will have to suffer discount on cashing 
it, unless he by accident comes across a por.^on wishing to buy the note for purposes of remit- 
tance ; whereas, if ho knew that he could cash the note at the treasury of his own district, he 
would readily receive it on payment. It may be said that this might, on some occasions, lead 
to a drain of silver from treasuries. But if the general use of notes woo csiablishecl, this 
would be immaterial, inasmuch as persons would gladly receive notes on payment of Govern- 
ment dues, besides it would be a decided saving to Government in the expense of remitting 
treasure. One cause of the dislike sliown by Natives in this place to the Paper Currency is 
that they verily believe that Government would, if it could, withdraw the bulk of silver from 
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drculation and substitute paper. No Native to whom 1 have spoken on the subject has the 
least idea of the use of Paper Currency as aiding or economizing the existing currency ; they 
look upon it as mere matter of substitution. 

No. 8. — T think it would be premiiturc to issue notes of 5 rupees. I do not think that 
the ryots and petty traders — for whose convenience the 5 -rupee note would, I presume, be 
issued — would avail themselves of small ii(»tes in the present state of the Paper Currency, 
The first stop towards the general use of nobis would be their free circulation among trailers 
engaged in extensive transactions. That object being once attained, 5-rupce notes would 
doubtless be exceedingly convenient. 


No. 9. — No, 1 do not think that it would at all at present. As 1 have sjiid befon;, noU*s 
are only used here for purposes of remittance, for which puipose a 5-rupec note would U* 
com|)aratively useless. 

No. 10. — Notes arc used by shrofis for remittance, but not to any considerable extent. 

No. 1 1. — Yes ; but at the same time when they sell a note, they do so at a j)remium. 

No. 13. — No ; on the contrary, one shroff in this place buys notes at par in Calcutta and 
Dacca, and sells them here at a preininm to persons wishing to r(?mit money. This is liardly 
reconcilable with the fact that the pcTsons wishing to cash notes in the bazar liave to suff«*r a 
discount, ])ut I am assured that such is the case. 

No. 1*3. — No, they prefer hoondci's, as a safer means of remittance. 

No. I k — This is never the case, us there is always a superabundance of cash in this treasury. 
The nearest treasury is at Da(;ca (where the surplus is generally remitted), at a distance of 53 
miles, of which there is a good roiwl lor ^33 miles, the rest being water ; and Chittagong is 
distant 9i3 miles, and to which there is a good road. 


No. lo. — The demand for notes is at present confined to Kuropeans and officials. Iji^ist 
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year an indent was made for note's to the Accountant General ; the 
notes were refused. An answer to an indent for 00,000 rupecjs worth 
of notes has just been iX'ceived. Large notes have been reliiscxl, but 
small notes, as per margin, have been granted to the amount of 
13,000 rupees. 


No. 10. — Inoonvenieuce was the only reason assigned for non-compliance with the iiuK^it 
of last year and tiic reduction of this year’s indent. 


No. 17. — Government gold mohur sells for Rs. 15 in the bazar. 
Nos. 18 and 19. — Sovereigns are unknown. 

Nos. 20 and 31. — I have no means of judging. 

No. 33. — For boarding only. 


No. 33. — ^They say that they would like a Gold Currency, provided that the gold were soft 
and pure. This, 1 think, is sullicient to show thal. they do not look ujion gold as .a circulating 
medium; but that their sole reason for saying that they would like to have a Gold Currency is, 
that they would be able to get more gold for boarding or for conversion into ornaments. 

No. 34. — ^Tlic preceding arc the only grounds on which gold coins ol the values proposed 
would be likely to find more favor in their eyes than notes of the sumo value. 

No. 35. — ^No; I do* not think it would. The gold, if it were pure, Avould be absorbed and 
hoarded by the richer Natives ; if it were alloyed to llio fineness of European coins, it would 
be rejected altogether. 1 do not think that gold would help the establishment ol a Paper 
Currency by its mere substitution for silver as a reserve for traders. 

No. 26.— No. 

No. 27.— They say that they would prefer silver, gold, and paper, but they give no reason 
whatever for this assertion, and it is at variance with their expressed opinions on the details of 
the question. Every particle of information they have given me tends, I think, to show their 
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utter indifFerence to the existence of any other than a Silver Currency^ with the sole exception 
of the enterprising shroff who buys notes in Calcutta. 

No. 28. — To a limited extent. The touch is the only test with which the people here are 
acquainted. 

No. 29. — Not for currency, but only for hoarding. 

No. 30. — The following mohurs are to be had in the bazar : — 


Tabuk Porana 

Hal Porana ... ••• • • 

French Siccas 

Company's Mohurs .. . 

The following are also found, but are very rare : — 
Ghycyeaiiic, 


Ss. 

... 20 
... 19 
... 17 

... 15 


Akbaroe, 

Sool^ince, and 
A root Mohurs. 

No. 31. — They arc sold for their intrinsic value. 
No. 32. — They bear no artificial value. 


From the Collector of Tirhooty — dated the 6/A March 1866. 

With reference to your Circular dated the 16th ultimo, forwarding questions on the 
subject of the Government Paper Currency, 1 ^avc the honor to submit answers thereto, as 
noted below. 

No. 1 .—No. 

No. 2. — Because, as a circulating medium, they do not hold the same value as silver in 
Native estimation. The discount ranges from 8 annas to He. 1 -8 per cent., according h) the 
scarcity or otherwise of silver. 

No. 3. — Sec answer to question No. 14. 

No. 4. — Quite. 

No. 5. — No ; I think the larger the extent over which the currency notes were made 
payable, the more they would be appreciated. 

No. 6. — 1 would have a free circulation in every bank and trca.sury, and as few circles as 
po.ssiblo. The more the notes are used, the more they will be appreciated. Imt notes are the 
chief drawback to the Native community. 

No. 7. — Considering the territorial extent of all India/' this is a question not to be 
answered hurriedly. The post oflice is proverbially bad, and lo.st notes arc a matter of every- 
day occurrence. Until the recovery of uote.s is easier, their safe conveyance certain, they never 
will be as ])opular as hoondees to Natives. The one note for India would ouly increase this con- 
fusion, though at the same time it is a (pic.stion whether the convenience of a currency note 
eoiivertible over the whole of India would not balance such disadvantage. I conclude it is 
certain that the larger the circle, the mor(3 universally would the note system be a conveniences 

No. 8. — No, it would not circulate freely, and would be opposed by parties naturally 
receiving such small sums in retail transactions, and who would generally have discount such 
notes, except at a treasury. 

No. 9. — No, a smaller. India is not ready for small notes. A Gold Currency would 
be far belter. 

No. 10. — As a rule, no ; though some times when the rate of hoondewau Miscount) charged 
on hoondees rises higher than the usual rates, notes arc used by the Native bankers tor 
purposes of remittance. 
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No. 11.— -Discount is always charged in cases of cashing noteSj according to the rate then 
prevalent in the market^ as stated in reply No. 1. 

No. 12.— Yes. 

No. 13. — No. For, in the event of a currency paper being lost, great difficulty and 
trouble is experienced in recovering the amount thereof. If a hoondee be lost, a duplicate 
and triplicate are issued without any trouble and detriment. 

No. 14. — A large number of currency notes has never been presented for encashment, 
such practice being strictly prohibited. Vide Treasury rule 3, para. 3, part T, Ilume^s Manual, 
page 612 A. But whenever the reserve runs short, and is found insufficient to meet cash 
demand, an application is made only to the Accountant General, Bengal, who issues orders for 
supply on the neighbouring treasuries, if possible. 

No. 15. — Never. 

No. 16. — No answer. 

No. 17. — Average value in the market between 15 and 16 rupees. 

No. 18. — Average value in the market between 9 and 10 rupees; very rare here. 

No. 19. — Not known here. 

Nos. 20 and 21. — I do not know. 

No. 22. — Opinions contradictory ; but inclining to not hoarding the alloy gold, but the 
contrary to pure gold coin. 

No. 23. — Tlic Natives like a Gold Currency, if it is without alloy. 

No. 24. — Gold coins are much preferred to not^s. 

No. 25. — The Native opinion is, that it would not incro.'ise the note currency. But 1 do 
not think Natives yet appreciate or understand the value of a Paper Currency. If the Native 
bankers did so, they w’ould be the first for the introduction of both. 

No. 26. — In my own mind, yes, certainly. 

No. 27. — llicy prefer (according to their replies to me) gold, silver, and paper. 

No. 28. — Bar gold is scarcely in circulation here. Its purity is ascertained by melting a 
portion of it. 

No. 29. — They are used, but not to any extent. 

No. 30. — Akburshaheo, Jcypore, Dclhiwal, Chutterpooree, Muder Mullec, Moorshedabadoc, 
Nepallcc, Alumshahoc, Kuldar, Mahomedshahee, Lucknow, Dukhnee. 

No. 31. — Yes. 

No. 32. — No. 


From the llesidenf of Travanrorc and Cochin^ — dated the '^lUh April 1S6<). 

I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt, on the 12tli ultimo, of your Circular dated 
the 16th February last. 

2. — I have coinmiiiiicatcd with the Government of the Native States of Travaneore 
and Cochin with the view of eliciting such particulars as may throw light upon the ([ucstions 
under discussion in reference to these Natives States, and cannot do belter than send 
you the enclosed information received from the dewans as representing the existing state of 
internal cuiTcney transactions in these States, and the general feeling of the public on the 
subject, reserving only a few remarks move particularly relating to the residency treasury. 

8. — Beferring to questions 3 and 4, T may remark that the issue of currency notes 
from the residency treasury is, under the orders of the Supreme Government, No. 1792, dated 
the 8th August last, restricted to the aceonimodaiion of parties for private transactions to the 
exclusion of largo mercantile transactions. Under existing rules, notes arc receivable only in 
payment of Government dues, and arc cashed to a limited extent and for small sums as an 
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acoommodatioQ to private parties and travellers. These facilities seem saffident for general 
purposes ; but a further discretion might bo allowed for the treasury to cash notes in reference 
to the surplus silver coin which is not required for disbursement. 

4. — ^Thc state of things described in query 14 is not likely to occur here, particularly 
if the cashing of notes is made discretionary^ as suggested in the last paragraph, for the instaU 
ments of the Travancore subsidy come in monthly, and there are remittances made about 
every two months to the Cochin bank. The Tinnivclly Treasury on one side, and the Calicut 
Treasury on the other, arc the nearest, the former being 90 miles distant by land, and the 
latter 230 miles, for the most part of which distance there is water communication. 

5. — In reference to queries 15 and 16, 1 may observe that, owing to the increasing 
demand for notes, this treasury has not always been able to meet it, the indents being restricted 
under the orders of the Accountant General to the average of the past three months’ sale. 

6. — Tlicrc are no transactions in gold in the residency treasury to throw light upon 
queries 18 and 19. 


Information afforded by the Dewan of Cochin SUte, 

No. 1. — The notes Of the branch bank of Cochin are received and paid at their full value 
in private monetary transactions, but notes of the Calicut branch, or of the head office at 
Madras, are not always so received or paid, but are occasionally subject to discount. 

No. 2.— The rates of discount on the notes of the Calicut liranch arc from 4 annas to 
8 annas per Rs. 100, and on those of the head office at Madras from 4 annas to as high as 
12 annas per Rs. 100. 

No. 3. — ^We arc unable to give a reply, never having had occasion to apply to the Govern- 
ment treasuries for such exchange.. 

No. 4. — Answered above. 

No. 5. — The present arrangement of circles, with a separate note for each circle, is not, in 
our opinion, calculated to promote the reception of a Paper Currency by the Native population, 
and the merchants would be glad if the system of circles be not retained. 

No. 6. — Answered above. 

No. 7. — The plan of having one universal notes for all India, convertible only at the 
Presidency towns and at certain specified treasuries, is preferable, inasmuch as business Iran- 
sactions by this measure would be grejitly facilitated, and discount would cease to be demanded. 

No. 8. — No great advantage would result from the circulation of notes of the value of 
Rs. 5. 

No. 9. — A 5-rupee note would not probably have a larger currency than notes of a 
greater value. 

No. 1 0. — Not used much by shrofls and Native bankers for purposes of remittance. 

No. 11. — It is not the practice of shroffs and Native bankers to exact discount in all 
cases of cashing notes, but discount is occasionally exacted. 

No. 12. — No, for notes of the branch banks arc not received except at a discount at the 
Calicut bank or at the head office at Madras. 

No. 13. — No, hoondees are preferred to notes. 

Nos. 14, 15, and 16. — ^These questions aro for the banks and officers in charge of 
Government treasuries only to answer. 

No. 17.— The average value of the gold mohur is Rs. 15-2 in the bazars of this 
neighbourhood. 

No. 18. — ^The average value of English sovereigns is Rs. 10-2 for the sovereign bearing 
on its obverse St. George and the Dragon, and Rs. 10 for the sovereign bearing ou its obverse 
the Royal Arms of England. 
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No. 19. — I’he average value of the Australian sovereign is Rs. 10. 

No. 20.— Yes, they generally bear a higher value in the Mofussll bazars than in the 
Presidency tovrns. 

No. 21.— Because they are generally obtained from the Presidencies, and the value is then 
somewhat enhanced. 

No. 22.— The people arc generally fond of gold for the purposes of trading and circulation. 
No. 23. — Yes, they would like a Gold Currency. 

No. 24. — Gold coins of these values would not find more favor in the eyes of merckanU 
than notes of like value, but would bo valued for hoarding. 

Nos. 25 and 20.— Unable to offer an opinion. 

No. 27. — They would prefer a currency of all three — ^gold, silver, and paper. 

No. 28. — Bar gold does not circulate in this neighbourhood. 

No. 29,— Native gold mohurs are not used here as means of currency. 

No. 30.— Madras mohiir an] Surat mohur. 

No. 31. — Tlicy do not pass for their iiitriiisie value. 

No. 32. — They do bear an artificial value according to their respective denominations. 


Information afforded bjj the Bewan of the Travancore State. 

No. 1. — Government cuiTcncy notes arc readily received and paid away by the Natives at 
their full value in private transactions where these transactions are at the chief towns, such 
as Trevandrum, (luiloii, Alleppy. Bui in the country y if the notes arc received, a small 
discount is made. 

No. 2. — The reason for the depreciation alluded to above is, that the person who cjishcs 
the note may have to take it or send it to a town where it may he cashed. 'Ihis trouhio and 
risk must be jiaid for. The rate at winch notes are discounted is not uniform. It varies with 
the urgency of the demand for cash and also upon the amount of the note. If the amount is 
large, the discount is larger than fur a smaller amount. 

3. — The dewan’s treasury at Trev.andrura always cashes notes. It also gives notes 
in exchange fur specie whenever it has notes to spare. This is true also to a great extent us 
to the sirkar’s treasury at Alleppy. But it is not always that the sirkar has notes to give. 
When notes fail, we apply to the resident's treasury at Trevandnim, whence we generally get 
them. The* tebsildars in the interior have orders to cash notes for specie as far as it may be 
convenient to them to do. But much business is not done. The system of paper money is 
not yet well known in Ihci country, and parlies in monetary transactions are often very sceptical 
us to the genuineness of currency notes, as they have little or no means of verification, they 
being, iu the great majority of cases, ignorant of the English language, and the mere inspection 
of the figure givcu iu the vernacular indicating the value of the note being but a very 
imperfect test. 

No. 4. — The facilities are not quite sufficient. If the resident's treasury at Trevandrum 
could always issue notes as they may be required, it would be an advantage, 

5. — The present arrangement of ciredes docs not interfere much with the circulation 
of notes in Travancore internally ; but if a currency note is made legal tender and convertible 
in all the Presidencies of India, it will greatly facilitate the transmission of money from these 
states to distant parts of India, and rice vered. 

No. 6. — Of course, the larger the number of places whence notes are issued and where they 
arc cashed, the more the notes will circulate. The establishment of offices of sub-issue 
where the^uotes can be cashed is limited only by the expense which they would involve, as also 
by the trouble of muintainiug iu each such office the requisite reserve in cash. 

5 w 
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No. 7.— One universal note for all India, convertible ^ figli at as many treasuries as 
conveniently possible, and convertible at the option of the officers in chargee of the remaininj^ 
treasuries^ would be the best, as it is the nearest approach to an actual metallic currency 
without its disadvantages. Such a note would, for instance, greatly facilitate the transmission 
of money from and to Travaucore, to and from Calcutta, Bombay, &c., with which Travancore 
carries on trade. 

No. 8. — A note of the value of 5 rupees would do good to a certain extent, and would 
do no harm. It would not circulate much at the same place, except at large towns. But it 
would be very useful to the poor in making small remittances to merchants, friends, relatives, 
&c., as their transactions are generally small. 

No. 9. — A 5-rupcc note would certainly have a larger currency than a lO-rnpee note. 
In nimber t'j -rupee notes would probably have the largest circulation. 

No. 10. — To some extent. But the extent would be greater if the post office were a 
safer medium than it is at present supposed to be. 

No. 11.— Of course, not in all cases. It is only where there is difficulty In cashing a note. 

No. 12.— No. 

No. 18. — Hoondcics are considered inferior to notes in point of credit, but superior in 
point of safety in traiLsinission, hceause a hoondee cannot be so easily cashed by a thief as a 
note. The balance of advantages is different in different eases according to the cireumstaiiees, 
and according to the temperament of the party wishing to remit. There is hanlly a decided 
preference one way or the other. 

Nos. 14, 15 and 10. — ^These questions apply peculiarly to the residency treasury. 

No. 1 7. — The gold mohiir is seldom seen. 

No. 18. — The St. George sovereign is worth Rs. 10-6 to Rs. 10-8. The Englisli Victoria 
sovereign, Rs. 10-2 to Rs. 10-4. 

No. 10. — ^Tlic Australian sovereign bears about the same value as the last named, but is 
some times at par, Rs. 1 0. 

No. 20.— Yes. 

No. 21. — The demand is more easily supplied in the Presidency towns. 

No. 22. — The people would prefer gold for hoarding if not much alloyed, for the following 
masons, — compactness ; convertibility under all contingencies ; 3rrf, subserviency to 
making ornaments. The people would prefer gold for circulation only if the coin bears a fixed 
value in silver. 

No. 23. — Yes, under the condition last mentioned. 

No. 24. — In many cases. Where a remittance through the post is intended, of course 
notes would be preferred. In all other cases, gold coins would be preferred. 

No, 25. — A Gold Currency would rather diminish the Paper Currency. 

No. 26.— Slightly. 

f 

No. 27. — Silver, gold, and paper, all simultaneously circulating, would be considered the 
best, provided gold coins bear a fixed ratio of value to silver ones. 

No. 28. — No, not to any extent except for purposes of ornament. In this ease the 
purity is laboriously ascertained by the use of touch needles. 

Nos. 29 and 30. — Some gold coins are in circulation, chiefly those fermed Chana (^asi 
(Venetian coins), and the English sovereign and the Australian sovereign. 

Nos. 31 and 32. — The value fluctuates according to the state of supply and demand. 
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From ike Deputy Collector in charge of the Treaeurg, Trichinopolg,-^led the IWi 3[arch 1S06. 

I beg to acknowledge tbc receipt of your Circular of the 16th ultimo, and to submit my 
answers to the queries therein contained. 

No. 1. — Government currency notes are not readily received and paid away by people at 
their full value in private transactions. 

No. 2.— The only reason for this state of affairs is, that these notes cannot he cashed in 
all the Government treasuries, and the mass of the people in coiiscqiKnieo have not conhdence 
in their being as good a circulating medium as silver. The average rate at which they are 
discounted is 12 annas per cent. 

No. t3.— The Accountant General has issued scjveral instructions in the matter of the 
circulation of notes, which have so perplexed the treasury ufliccrs in the iMofussil that they 
afford little or no facilities for their exchange. I know from personal experience that it is a 
most difficult thing to obtain notes for silver and coin for notes from many, if not all, of the 
Mofussil treasuries. It is, however, to bo observed that notes arc received as a legal tender in 
payment of dues to the Government. 

No. 4. — I must, therefore, answer the first part of this question in the negative, and would 
suggest that all treasury ofliccrs should be allowed to issue and receive currency notes of any 
Government, provided the value of the notes received doe.s not exceed that of those issued, if 
the state of the treasury does not admit of any remittance of coin from it. 

Nos. 5 and 6. — The present arrangement of circles has created, in the minds of the 
majority of the people, a great distrust in the convertibility of the currency notes into coin, 
and has not promoted their reception and circulation. Generally, the object of this arrange- 
ment is unknown to them, and the moment they see that a paper for which they paid silver in 
one treasury docs not fetch the same amount in its neighbourhood, they imagine that there is 
something wrong about it, aud abstain from using it the next lime. I would, therefore, do 
away with the system of a separate note for each circle. 

No. 7. — 1 would certainly prefer the plan of having one universal note for all India, to be 
convertible always and in all cases at the Presidency towns and at all the head ([uartors of the 
existing circles, and equally convertible in all other treasuries, subject to the proviso men- 
tioned in my 4t.h reply. This would undoubtedly remove all prejudice against Paper Currency, 
which is now entertained by the people, and infuse confidence in llieir minds that paper is as 
good a medium as silver. It is needless to add that they would like the notes under such 
eircumstanccs, and even prefer them to coin as commanding greater fiicility in retention and 
cireiilaiion. The only objection which is often raised to such a measure is, that if all rich men 
should form a foul conspiracy to shake confidence in Government (Financial Department), 
and tender, all on a sudden, a large numljcr of notes and demand money for them, the Govorn- 
ment treasury would he embarrassed. I think that such a comhiiiation is not iinpossihlc, hut 
would happen very rarely, lls object can then he very easily defeated, for we have now great 
facilities to draw money from the nearest treasuries, if there be a deficit in our reserve. Our 
telegraphs and railways will come to uur aid, and before all these notes are entered in our registers 
as usual for payment, the deficit would he imide up from the nearest treasuries. It is clear 
that, by the very nature of the institution of Paper Currency, it is placed in a situation in which 
it may not be possible to avoid the temporary failure iu the regularity of its cash j)aymcnts. 
Tins accident of a failure is one of very rare occurrence, and against w'hich there can he uo 
security which can he complete. On the whole, I do not think that such a contingency w^ould 
ever occur. I am, therefore, with almost every Native whom I consulted, for one universal note 
for all India, or at least for each Presidency. 

No. 8 . — I would propose a note of 5 rupees, on the ground that its circulation would add 
greatly to the convenience of the general public. It would also realize the wishes of the 
advocates of Paper Currency, vk,f substitution of paper to some extent for silver, in the daily 
transactions of the public. 
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No. 9. — I Kvould say, yes. The smaller the value of a note, the larger would be its circu* 
lation. The experience of the past year amply proves this assertion. The following state- 
ment shows tlic nptes in active circulation in the Trichinopoly circle, from which it will be seen 
that notes of smaller value find a greater currency than those of the larger denomination : — 

Ks. 10 Bs. 20 Its. 50 Bs. 100 Bs. 500 Bs. 1,000 

1,135 1,138 818 763 161 79 

10. — Notes are often used by Native shroffs and bankers for the purpose of remittance^ 
but 1 do not tliink to any great extent. As they are payable to the bearer, their loss is 
generally a dead loss to the remitters. From fear of losing the notes, they often avoid using 
them for this ])urpose, to the disappointment of the ])ostal establishment. 

No. 1 1.— 1 canuot say that Native merchants inmrlably exact discount for cashing notes, 
but they in a majority of cases do so, particularly in places where notes cannot be cashed at a 
(jovernment treasury. 

No. 12. — I do not think that merebanis buy up the notes at a discount to send them to 
the treasuries where they could cash them at par, as I fancy it woidd not be worth their while 
to do so. 

^o. 13.— When hoondees are not easily procurable notes arc prcfon'cd; but hoondees 
are g(.'iu‘rally used, as they are not payable to “bearer,''' and their loss does not affect the money 
remitted thereby. 

No. 14. — Trichinopoly is eoimectod with Tanjore by rail. Within four hours I could get 
money from the treasury at the latter place. When the Erode extension of the Great 
Southern India Bailway is completed, I could apply, if necessary, to the Salem, Coimbatore, 
even Bangalore, Calicut, and Madras treasuries for reinforcing the reserve. I would, of courset 
ask the nearest treasury to remit money to me, if I be [wrniitted to do so by the Accountan, 
General. 

Nos. 15 and 10.— No indent for currency notes was ever made from this treasury. 

No. 17. — Government gold molmrs sell in the bazar at the rate of 15 to 15 i rupees each. 

No. 18. — And the English sovereign from Bs. 10 to Bs. 10-6. 

No. 19.— The Australian sovereign from Bs. 10 to Bs. 10-4. 

Nos. 20 and 21. — ^l^hesc coins do bear a higher value in the Mofussil than in the Presi- 
tlency towns, as they are scarcely to be found in the former. 

No. 22. — ^IV'ople in general are fond of gold, both for boarding and circulation, as this 
metal is more portable and possesses intrinsic value. 

Nos. 23 and 24. — Undoubtedly, the Natives like a Gold Currency, and would prefer gold 
coins of 15, 10, and 5 rupees, and even coins of smaller value, for reasons mentioned in the 
reply to query 22, 

Nos. 25 and 26. — 1 would answer these questions iu the afiirmative. 

No. 27. — I have consulted with several merchants of the place, and they are of opinion 
that, in addition to what at present exists (silver and paper), a Ggld Currency is necessary. 

No. 28. — Bar gold docs not much circulate in the neighbourhood of this district. When 
it is purchased, its purity is ensured by cutting it into pieces and testing them by the 
touch-stone. 

No. 29. — ^Native gold mohurs are very scarcely used by Natives as a means of currency. 

No. 30. — Gold mohurs which arc seen in this part of India are,— 1, English gold mohur ; 
2, Slianar cash ; 3, Puchec cash. 

Nos. 31 and 32. — ^They pass for their iotrigsie value, but do' not bear any artificial one 
according to the respective denominations, or the Mints in which they were coined. 
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From the Extra Amatant Commissioner in charge of the Umlalla Treasury f-^ated the Vlik 

February 1866. 

With reference to your Circular dated the 16th instant^ I have the honor to answer your 
queries regarding the working of the Act No. XIX of 1861, to provide for a Government 
Paper Currency." 

No. 1. — Government currency notes are readily received and paid away by the Native 
community at their full value for money due. Money-exchangers, however, always make a 
charge on cashing notes when money is not due. The rural population do not as yet receive 
or pay away currency notes. 

No* — Money or currency notes arc not exchanged in any part of India at par, wlien 
there arc no private monetary transactions betwixt the parties. In fact, in Knglaiid, a small 
deduction is made on the exchange of gold for silver in some parts of the country. The average 
rate of discount is from 1 to 2 annas per note of 10 rupees value. 

No. 3.-— Currency notes arc given on demand at all Government treasuries in exchange 
for silver when there arc any in the treasury. However, of late, the Accountant General, 
Punjab, declines to furnish currency notes of a higher value than 100 rupees, as the merchants 
forward notes of 500 and 1 ,000 rupees value to a very large extent to be cashed at the currency 
oflice, Calcutta. Currency notes are only furnished by the Accountant to trcastiry ofliccrs when 
ho has funds in the Lahore Treasury to pay for them into the currency oflice, and when a guard 
is available, as notes or half-notes arc never sent by post. Silver is given for jiotes in con- 
formity with existing rules, viz.^iov the couveuience of travellers and private parties, on small 
sums at the discretion of treasury oflicers, as per Accountant General Punjab’s Circular, No. 1 15, 
dated 27th July 1861. 

No. 4. — ^Thc facilities affurdcKl by oflicers in charge of Govornment treasuries for the 
exchange of silver for notes are ample, but the facilities for the exchange of notes for silver 
arc not so ; but nothing can be done to increase them as long as currency notes can bo cashed 
in Calcutta at par. 

No, 5. — ^The circles are well arranged, and I would retain the existing arrangement of the 
circles, making the treasuries of Peshawur, Mooltan, Delhi, Uinballa, JullunJiir, and Rawul 
Pindee offices of sub-issue and payment. I would not have the notes payable at par in Calcutta ; 
in fact, I consider that the notes should be local to the province of the empire in whicli they 
are issued. The dmin on the currency office at Calcutta has been so extensive that some 
arrangement must be made to stop it, or otherwise the Paper Currency will be, to a great 
extent, a failure ; in fact, on this account, for months past, no currency notes of a higher 
value than 100 rapines have been issued, aud now the Natives send notes of this and even lower 
denorainations to be cashed at Calcutta. 

No, G. — See answer No. 5. 

No. 7.— I would not have one note for all India, as this plan would tend to complif^ab; 
the Government accounts. Largo cash balances would have to be kej)t to meet the demand, 
and the expense of forwarding treasure from one part of India to another would bo so large 
that such a scheme must, in consequence, fail. I am of opinion that, for a few years, it would 
1)0 better to make the circles of issue local to the province of the empire. However, Com- 
missioners of Currency should receive authority to cash notes of other circles at the exchange 
of the day, as determined by the Accountants of Government. 

Nos. 8 and 9. — would not propose to issue a note of 5 rupees value, as these notes 
would not have a large currency. Natives would ratlier not take them, as it is as expensive 
to recover the money on account of a half currency note lost valued at 6 rupees as it would 
be to recover the value of a half note of 10 rupees in value, or of one of 1,000 rupees. TIic 
merchants state they do not wish to have such a note. 

No. ro.— Currency notes arc much used for purposes of remittance on account of salt 
revenue to Shahporc, Hansie, and Hissar, and on other accounts to Lahore aud Calcutta. 
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Nos. 1 1 and 12. —See answers 1 and 2. Notes are hy bankers taken at par, when there 
is an extensive demand for them, for making remittances, otherwise discount is taken on 
cashing notes when there are no monetary transactions betwixt the parties. 

No. 13. — Hoondecs in some cases and notes in others. Both have their advantages, viz,, 
in case of a hoondec lost, the money can be recovered, and in ease of a note lost, it cannot be 
recovered ; the note, however, is less expensive for the remitter of money to send in many cases. 

No. 14. — ^The Accountant General, Punjab, furnishes treasury officers with funds on 
demand, and he receives estimates of the probable demand and expenditure from each treasury 
monthly. As explained in answer No. 3, the demand for cash in exchange for notes cannot 
possibly be so great as to drain the treasury, as treasury officers only cash notes under the 
existing niles. 

Nos. 15 and 16. — Trca-surics have been unable to meet the public demand for notes in 
many instances. See answer 3 for the cause. 

17. — ^l^hcre arc no Government gold mohurs in the bazars. 

No. 18. — Rs. 10-4 is the average value of the English sovereign. 

19. — The Australian sovereign average value is Rs. 10-4. 

No. 20. — They are of higher value in the Punjab than in the Presidency towns. 

No. 21. — One cause why gold coins are of greater value in the Punjab than in the 
Presidency towns is that gold is not found in India to a large extent ; therefore it is cheaper 
at the Presidency towns on the sea board than in the interior of the country. 

No. 22. — ^People arc fond of gold coins and bar gold for the purpose of hoarding and 
circulation. 

23. — ^Natives would like a Gold Currency if gold is declared a legal tender. 

No. 24. — All men look forward to the hope of having a decimal coinage, i, e,, the 
sovereign, rupee, a 10-anna coin, and a iuMa etpial in value to 2 pice ; therefore a 15 rupees 
gold niohur would not likely hud favof. Gold and currency notes are used for different 
purposes, and the circulation of one will not interfere with that of the other ; therefore gold 
coins will not likely find more favor with Natives than notes of equal value. 

No. 25. — Gold, as a standard coin and legal tender, would help the Paper Currency, as it 
will help the trade of the country. The Silver Currency is not equal to the requirements of 
the country, and the demand for silver is yearly increasing ; therefore a Gold Currency will 
ere long be a necessity. Furthermore, India has no right to drain off the silver required by 
the rest of the world, when her demand for coinage may be met, as in England, by making 
gold a legal tender. 

No. 26. — If made a legal tender. 

No. 27. — Silver, gold, and paper. 

No. 28. — Gold bars, equal to 136 tolahs, circulate to a large extent. The bars are marked 
by some Mints with numbers 100, 90, 80 ; for the 100 the merchants give 16 rupees per tolah; 
for the 90, Bs. 15-14 ; and for the 80, only Es. 15-12. They do not test the gold. 

No. 29. — Not much used as a means of currency. 

No. 30. — ^Therc are three kinds of gold mohurs in circulation in this district, viz., Jeypore, 
old ; Jeypore, new ; and Puttiala. 

No. 31.— Not for their intrinsic value, but as coin of known value. 

No. 32.— The value is in conformity with the coin made in 'certain States, which is regu* 
latcd by the intrinsic value of the gold used by the State in the making of such coin. Tlifi 
values of each of the mohurs mentioned in answer 80 are given, viz,, Jeypore, old, Us. 16 ; 
Jeypore, new, Bs. 16-12 ; Puttiala, Bs. 15-4. 
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'Frm ike Deputy Commieeioner, Umballa,-^aied ike UA March 1866. 

With reference to your Circular dated the 16th February 1866, 1 have the honor, after 
consulting the principal shroffs and traders of the neighbourhood, to reply as follows. 

No. 1.— Currency notes are readily received and paid at the sudder station, i, e,, Umballa 
city and cantonments, and at the town of Jagiidhrce, in transactions between shroffs and 
shroffs ; but their use has not yet much extended to the other towns and villages of the 
district. When received from other parties, the shroffs invariably demand discount, which 
varies considerably. 

No. 2. — Tlie depreciation is owing to the difficulty of converting them into cash, the 
notes not being cashed at the Umballa Treasury. The discount is ordinarily 1 to 2 aniias on 
a 10-rupce note, and about 16 annas on a 100-rupee note. 

No. 3. — ^No facilities at all for the exchange of currency notes for silver, except in the 
exceptional case of hand fide European travellers, and very indifferent for the exchange of 
silver for notes. 

No. 4. — ^They are certainly most insufficient. 

No. 5. — I would retain the general distribution of circles with modifications. 

No. 6. — would not increase the numl)er of circles, but retaining the present number, 
establish offices of sub-issue at the chief local treasuries within each circle, where the note 
should be converted on demand, as at the head office. This would at once give confidence and 
immensely promote the circulation. For the Punjab, offices of sub-issue at Delhi, Umballa, 
and Mooltaii would probably be sufficient. The notes should be local to the circle only, and 
not convertible at Calcutta. It is ordinarily most convenient to Government to procure cash 
by supply bills on Calcutta, for which the State pays a premium ; but the present power of 
cashing Lahore currency notes in Calcutta has led to the stoppage of issue of notes above 
100 rupees, and has unsettled the circulation and the minds of the shroffs. If, therefore, it has 
really been necessary, which I douhi, to stop the notes and to discourage their circulation, owing 
to their convertibility in Calcutta, it would be far better to make them convertible in their own 
circle only, and to give authority to all officers in charge of treasuries of issue and sub-issuo to 
grant bills of exchange at par on Calcutta, in exchange for silver and notes, under monthly 
orders from the Accountant General. This would enable the Accountant General to regulate 
the drain on Calcutta ; but os I have observed before, 1 am exceedingly doubtful if any real evil 
would have resulted by leaving things as they were. Silver is carried up constantly and in 
large quantities from the North-Western Provinces to Lahore, entailing heavy guards and 
expense in carriage, and it is presumed that the Lahore notes cashed in Calcutta would not be 
re-issued there, but returned to Lahore or destroyed. 

No. 7. — do not consider an universal note for all India yet practicable. It has been 
already shown that the run on the Calcutta treasury has caused a sloppfige in the issue and 
circulation of notes in the Punjab. How miidi more inconvenient would a run of the same 
kind be on the Lahore treasury ? At the same time I consider that a right of cashing the 
note of any oircle in another circle, even at a discount of 1 per cent., would give great 
confidence and be an immense convenience. I would allow all notes to be convertible for cash, 
but the notes of the circle only at par, and the notes of the other circles at a fixed discount. 

No. 8. — I would not propose a note of 5 rupees. 

No. 9.— I do not think so ; the persons who do use, and will generally use notes, are the 
merchants and traders of the country, whose transactions with each other are in far larger 
^mounts than 6 rupees. The immense mass of the population are illiterate, and it will take 
long before they can even distinguish a note of one value from another, and they will neither 
use nor require notes of this kmd. 

No. 10.— Yes, they are. 

No. IL— Yes. 
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No. 12— No ; so far as I can leam they certainly do Hot. They bay at a discount and use 
thorn at par as hoondees^ or^ in transactions among their own classj in payment for goods^ &c. 

No. 13. — Th^ certainly do. They are cheaper than hoondeos^ and secrecy is better 
ensured. 

No. 14. — The grand trunk road passes through the station; the railway from Delhi 
to Lahore will be open in about 8 1 years. The Accountant General at Lahore would bo 
applied to by telegraph ; he would probably order a remittance by telegraph from Delhii 
from whence a remittance of silver could arrive in four days by present means. 

No. 15.— Constantly^ and to an extent tending to interfere with the circulation and 
confidence of the people in the note system. 

No. 16.— For reasons not entered into by the issue department. 

No. 17. — ^The Government gold mohur generally sells for 15 rupees^ but it is not 
common in this neighbourhood. 

No. 18. — Rs. 10-2 is the average value of British sovereigns at the present time. They 
are selling in the town of Khurrur^ where I am encamped^ for lis. 10-5^ and for some 
time lately have fetched Bs. 10-4 generally in the district ; but this is above the usual average. 

No. 19. — The Australian sovereign fetch^ 6 pie to 9 pie more than the English one. 

No. 20. — They certainly do, as they are less easily procurable. 

No. 21. — ^Afany merchants in this part of the country send to Calcutta and purchase 
sovereigns in the bazar, then they are brought up to Umballa at their risk and expense to 
sell at a profit. 

No. 22. — Tlic people certainly like gold both for hoarding and circulation. Sovereigns, 
especially the Australian ones, are extensively used in necklaces for men, particularly by 
sepoys and police. 

No. 23. — There is but one opinion on this subject. A Gold Currency receivable at the 
Government treasury would be much liked and appreciated. 

No. 24. — ^The sovereign, British and Australian, is well known throughout the district 
as the dark ath~maiiha and red alh^maHha respectively, and would decidedly find more favor with 
the masses than notes of like value. A half-sovereign would probably become equally ])opular. 
I doubt the necessity of a 15 -rupee gold coin. Gold coin would be eagerly received by 
Native troops in portion of their pay. It will take years before the Native troops and 
uneducated masses will take notes witli the same favor. 

No. 25. — I do not think a Gold Currency would, in the least, impede the establishment 
of a Paper Currency. J. doubt whether traders would keep a reserve, and can hainlly pass an 
opinion on the latter portion of this question. 

No. 26. — Yes, it certainly would ; an equal amount of money in gold could be received 
under charge of three policemen in the anna-a-mife Government van in twelve hours from 
Delhi, or eighteen liours from Lahore, as would take five or six days to bring up in silver. 

No. 27. — ^They have no objection to any currency, whether gold, silver or notes, that 
is receivable and easily convertible at the Government treasuries. They would prefer silver, 
gold, and paper to the silver and notes, as it at present exists. 

No. 28. — Yes, the purity is known by its making gold bars of 136 tolahs circulate to a 
large extent. Nos. 100, 90, 80 — for the 100 they give Rs. 16 per tolah; 90, Rs. 15-14; 
80, Rs 15-12. 

No. 29.— They are to a certain extent. 

No. 30. — 1, Jeypore^old; 2, Jeyporc, new; 3, Puitiala. 

No. 31.— No. 
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No. 3S.— Artificial value, according to denomination^ as follows 

Rs. A. P. 

1. Jeypore, old ... ... ... 16 0 0 

2. Jeyporc, new ... ... ... 15 12 0 

3. Puttiala ... ... ... 15 4* 0 

These rates vary occasionally, but there is a bazar narrick for the particular coin. With 
reference to the three last answers, I would refer to a previous report of miiio, printed in part 
in Sir Charles Trcvclyan^s memorandum on Gold Currency in the Cloremment Gazette, 


From the Collector and Deputtf Commimoncr ^ Paper Carrcnci/^ Vizagapatam^ — dated the 21.^/ 

March 1SC6. 

No. 1. — No, except by the higher mercantile classes .at Vizagapainm, whore tlicre is an 
ofBco of issue, and at Bimlipulam, where there is ahranc'h of the ^ladras bank. 

No. 2. — Gross ignorance. At a large market, 50 miles from Vizagapatam, the discount 
is! per cent, for notes not exceeding Rs. .500 in value; I yuir cent for notes from Rs. TiOO 
tolls. 1,000 in value; J per cent, for notes from 1,000 rupees and above. This nders to 
sowcars : the ryots will hardly look at a note. 

No. 3. — No difficulty in getting notes for silver. There are nlneiecn ialook triiasuritrs 
subordinate to Vi/agapatarn. When the Vizagapalam office of issue was lorined, I sent out 
one lakh of rupees worth of notes in sums from 20,000 to 1,000 ru|)i‘es to tliese treasuries. Th«» 
balance on hand at the end of February last was lls. 67,020. A sum of Rs. 4,270 had been 
received in notes from the public on aeeotint of publie dues, and not(‘s to the value of 
lls. 37,250 bad been issued for silver. As regards silver for notes, there is the A<‘(ronnt:int 
(jeneraPs Order, No. 4136, of 21st Februaiy 1S65, instruifting treasuries to easb notes to a 
limited extent only, and as an actjommodatioii for travellers.^' 

No. 4. — 1 think they are. A bank of England note is easbabb*, as of right, at the 
(^ouniiT in Thivadiicedle Street only. Some people propose to give silver for notes at all 
treasuri(*s up to a eertaiiisuin eaeli month. I can conceive notliing more likely to lead to end- 
less eonfusioii and i)anie. It is far better to have one fixed eentml plaee, where silver may be 
obtained any day and all day for every note of the circle, if re(juir(‘d, than some times to c:i>b a 
note and at other times to ri'lnse it. The Natives would never understand this; wlierc'as, by tlur 
present system, there is room to hope that the true state of the ease will, before long, dawn 
up their minds, viz., that the note is a legal tender, and that, Government are engaged to give 
easb lor it. at the jdaec and odiee where it was issued. The Rritisb (ioveriiment, the peopl.* 
know, will nut be swept away in a week, and a week would bring the liubler of a note irum 
any pint in the circle to Vizagapataiii, 

No. 5, — Yes. 

Nos. 6 and 7. — No, inst tiit eoiivertilnlitv at certain central places is the life and soul nf 
the system; and Ido not see bow you could guarantee this by any other seheme than tin- 
present one. • 

Nc. 8.— Yes. 

No. 10. — Largely to the Presidency, where they are convertible at the treasury ; but iiei. 
largely within the circle. 

No. 11.— Yes, according to the distiuice from Yizagapatam and IJimlijialam. fide 

No. 1. 

No. 12. — Yes. 

No. 13,— No, hoondees must command cash, and if lost in transit, they c:m be ctisily 
renewed. 


5 Y 
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No, 14. — If the silver reserve of the issue department ran very low, I would telegraph to 
the Accountant General for leave to replenish it from the Collector's treasury, which is under 
the same roof. 

No. 15.— No. 

No. 16.— See 15. 

No. 17 — Rs. 15-8. 

No. 18.— Rs. 10-6. 

No. 19.— lls. 10-4. 

No. 20. — Yes, sovereigns are about i rupee higher than in the Presidency towns. 

No. 21, — Less circulation; the difference will disappear with increased circulation. 

No. 22. — Certainly, 'fhe monthly import at Bimlipatam, the most thriving port of this 
district, averages one lakh of Rupees worth. 

No. 23. — Yes. 

No. 24. — 1 think so. 

Nos. 25 and 26. — I do not see that it would. 

No. 27. — Silver, gold, and paper. 

No. 28. — Yes, its purity and value are tested in a moment by the money -dealers. 

No. 29. — Scarcely at all. 

Nos. 30, 31 and 32. — See 29. 


From the JDejpuiy Commissioner o/ Woon Disfridy — dafedthe 15/// March 18615. 

In reply to your Circular regai-ding the working oF the Paper Currency Aci, 1 ha\t the 
honor to inform you that it is not in force in Bcrar, and therefore ciirrcney notes are iicvtr sttn 
in this district where there is no treasury. 

The extensive cotton dealings between Berar and B )mhay would render ihe extension of 
the Aet to tills jirovineo the greatest boon to the i»eoi»lc who now have to transport large sum* 
ill specie at great cost and some risk. 

With reference to your 13lh queiy.T may mention that during the monetary ensw ^ 

year, Bank of Bombay note and hills were the only paiKiv received at Oomradhee—hoondees 

upon Native bankers being for the time almost unnegociablo. 

No I t.— The rail, direct between these districts and Bombay, which will shortly h«. 
continued to Nagpore, woiil^ afford every facility for reiuforelng the reservis. 

Nos. 16, 17, IS, 19, and 20. — None of these gold coins are used by the jieople. 

No. 22.— Tlie way the jwojile hoard is by turning all their savings into gold 
ornaments. I am not aware that gold is hoarded iu the form of leaf or bar gold, thong 
find a ready sale. 

No. 23.— Frem what I can Icani from the Natives, they would appreciate a Gold Currency. 

There are no large shrolfs or Native bankers in this district ; and as the Paiier Currency 
has not, yet had a trial, I am unable to answer the other queries. 


JM. 



ANSWERS FROM COMMISSIONERS. 


From the Commissioner of the Allahabad Blvision.^duied the \lth March 1S66. 

I have the honor to submit replies to questions cominuni(.*jited in your ('ireuhir dated 
February ICth. 

No. 1. — Currency notes are not received and j>aid away at full valia; by the Native 
community, excjcptin^ at head quarter stations of issue, and then exceptionally only. 

No. 2. — The reasons for doproeiation are many,— all lilu^’lish nanUinf*; (Companies, 
and the Bank of llen^.al branches, who are now in many stations (.lovernineiit tn^asurers, refuse 
transactions in currency notes at par value, and recjuve tlunn at heavier discounts than on .^-ood bills 
ot exchange. These banks are interested in ehec?kin»^ the use of notes for remittance, as their 
business and profits in internal exclian^e would be aHectcd tlu^reby. These banks, and more 
especially the Hank of Bengal, have a very material infhienco amon.i;*st Native shroffs; and 
currency paper is not likely to be recenved at anything like full value so lon^ as the banks 
refuse to receive notes, except at a heavy discount. If ' I 1 ojI;^.i Its. 1,01)0 in currency notes at a 
bank, I ^^et credit for 980 or 990 rupees only aceordin<:j to the rate of discount. Notes are 
not every where convertible into cash at all, and when couviu'tiblc, tluy represent an uncertain 
value. The rates at which they are discounted vary accordinp^ to the part of the country, /. e., 
the distaiKJC from the h(‘ad quarter stations of issue. At Ca\vn])ore, one per cent, will prevail ; 
in Rohilcund, two and a half; at Nynee Tal, three percent. 

No. 8. — Notes are received in payment of Covornmeiit claims only. They are converted 
into cash for travellers only on demand, and at the discretion of the treasury oflicc'r may be 
exchan^cnl atany time. Euro])ean gentlemen, who can make applications to officers in char«ife 
of treasuries, are j^enerally fyiven change ; but if application is made to a treasurer, or a bank 
aj^eiit as treasurer, notes can only be convertcfd at discount.. Notes are at all times readily 
o])tained for silver, and obtainable not only from all Government treasuries, but in some 
districts currency notes are lodged in tehseel treasuries. I have seen this during' circuit duty, 
and it is very jirohahle that tlu» practice is confined to tehseelees in the grand tniuk or imperial 
Tf)ads, where it is intended to provide notes for the convenience of travellers. Hut the ri'sult is, 
I consider, bad. Travelhirs may recpiire silver for notes. They rarely require notes for silver. 
The notes then remain in the hands of tehseeldars, who will endeavour to pass them at full 
value to Natives. The Native sees that notes arc not only obtainable with facility, but he is 
urged to take them ; and on the other hand, he cannot obtain silver for notes, aiul draws his 
own conclusions, which are anythiug but favorable to frc(^ (drculatioii. There are, iu short, no 
fa.(*ilitics (to tho Native) for converting notes into silver, great facilities for converting silver into 
notes. 

No. 4. — The first pari, of the question is answered in the above. Suggestions for regulat- 
ing facility of exchange will be more a])propriatc in replying to future questions. 

Nos. 5, 0, and 7. — I am of decided opinion that the jirescnt avrangeincnt of circles is not 
calculated to promote the rece])tion of a Paj>er Curremy, and I wouhi not reiain it. I think it 
would be worse policy to increase the number of circles. 1 am decitledly of opinion tli.it one 
universal note for all India will materially assist the reception of a. Currency. By the 
system of circles, currency notes, at the same jdace, have a widvdy dilferent value. At 
Allahabad, for instance, a note of the Hcngal circle does not repriisimt full value, which a note 
of the Allahabad circle do(»s. A Bombay iiot^ is of considerably less value than a Calcutta 
note; atuj amongst the Native community esjiecially, there is much consequent confusion, 
w'hilst for purposes of remittance, the system of circles is a iiosiiivc check. By having one 
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UDiversal note for all India^ this hindrance Avill be uholislied^ and I would^ thereforci recommend 
its adoption. The universal note should bo convertible at all treasuries from which notes arc 
issued. Tliore may be selected treasuries^ or they may be all siuldcr treasuries ; but I think it 
very imporUint that there should be the same facilities or didlculties in obtaining silver -for notes 
as for obtaining notes for silver, in oiiler iliat the Natives may see aiul be s;itisfied that the 
reception of a Paper Curreney is perfoetly free, and the note as freely received by the Govern- 
ment treasury oflieer as it is freely issued. It may be advisable to selec^t the treasuries of 
exclanfffi. In other words, though at all treasuries, currency notes should be accepted in payment 
of revenue or (loverumeiii demands, and obtainable 4»ii diaiiaiid in paymimt Jof claims upon the 
timsury, 1 would coniine the issue of notes in exchange for silver, or for silver in exchange 
for notes, i.o pai-ticular trinisuries, which should, however, be at i)rin(n])al stations of trade or 
thoroughfare, an<l within reasonable disianccs. In the North-AVestern Provinces, for iiistuoeo, 
I would suggest Aleenfi., Mussoorie or Dobra, Allyghnr, Kuinaon, Bareilly, Agra, lAitti*hgur, 
Cawnpore, Allahabad, Benares, Mirzapore, (jhazeepore, Jhansic, Ajmere. 1 consid(»r it positively 
and primarily niM*essary, that to establish a Pa|Hn- Currency in the conlldencc and liking of the 
Natives, the notes should have an (»(pial valiu* fhroiighont India, and be readily convertible into 
the metal they represent. I think these objects will be most completely oblaiu(»d in the method 
proposed. 

Nos. S and J). — I would not (for the present at all events) issue notes of lower value than 
10 rupees. In the Presidemy towns, such jiol(?s might ])Ossl])ly be freely taken, but I doubt 
whether they would bo more readily r(*ceivedclsewlicrc. One of the ()l)jc(‘lions raised by Natives 
is, that, by roociving notes for piir])oses of inido, tbey an; obliged to keep a register of numbers 
and dates of every note reccivc!d or given away in ease of loss by ac i idcnt or oilKwise, and 
further that th(*y have to be 4iarefully vigilant against, fraudulent notes. That they are more 
liable to loss, by bavitig funds in notes, than in cash. These objections tnay be refuted or no; 
but whilst they arc felt, I do not think there will be advaiilage in issuing noU .s of very small 
amouiils. 

No. 10. — -I'hoy are not. 

No. 11. — Discount is e\act(;d invariably for cnshinfj notes, even at head cjiiai-fer stations of 
issue. Exchange dise<aint is, however, exacted in cxclinnging coin. 

No. 12, — Possibly they do, hut 1 have not siitlicient inlnmiation. \\'helher for roiniltanci', 
for pur])o.scs of trade, or for enoashinent at head quailtrs of circles, transactions are rare, and 
made only for acipiisition of profit. 

No. l*‘i. — Certainly not; hondeos are much preferred, because more .secure. 

Nos. 14, 15, and 1(5. — 'I'hcse ap|dy to treasury olficer.s only. 

No. 17. — At Allaliabad and neighbourhood, Ks. It- 14. 

No. 18.— At Allahabad, Jls. 10 to Us. lO-O-O. 

No. 10. — ^Efjuivaleut to English sovereign, iJ* an} thing, ratlier preferred, being made of 
purer metal. 

Nos. 20 and 21. — They do, though the dilh rcnec is trifling. Sovereigns — English and 
Australian — arc readily j)rocurablc in Presidency towns. In ^Mofussil towns they are obtainable 
chiefly, if not ifsolel, in payment of dcmiaiids on (loveriimont lrcasiirie.s, and they arc much 
sought for. The Cawnpore branch of the Bank of Bengal readily obtain one to two pice 
premium on sovereigns. 

No. 22. — They are fond of gold for hoarding more than for drcailation. Sepoys or others 
making long journeys and having cash to carry to their houses use gold, as of less bulk and 
more ea.sily oonecalcd Jiboiit the person. 

No. 2:1. — I think they would, but they Jo not understand the full import of such questions. 

No. 24. — Most certainly. 

No. 25. — Not under the prc.«.‘ent system of circles; when enrrcncy notes atc received lijth 
liking and eonfideiicc, and arc true representatives of silver or gold^ and uCifjuo equivalent, 
a Gold Currency will help the establishment of a Paper Currency. 
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No, 26. — Same reply ae to question 26. 

No. 27. — ^The opinion of large shroffs is decidedly adverse to a Paper Currency, for the 
tsolc and simple reason that it will affect their business hoondecanah profits, which are 
excessive, and wlicnever they hold in their hands the only means of remittance. As regards the 
lurtlier question, whether they would prefer a Silver Currency alone, or Silver and Gold 
Currency, 1 doubt whether tliey have much opinion beyond saying they would prefer a sovereign 
to 10 rupees. I find myself, moreover, in some difficulties. As I understand currency, it must 
be in one metal only — mcUils of inferior value being used only so far ns the value of one 
current coin — that currency ma}^ he m silver, or in gold, but cannot be in both. If, for 
instance, A has to pay B 80 rupei^s, B may wish for gold ; but A can liquidate the debt in silver 
only if currency as well. Moreover, if silver rupees .'ind gold sovereigns arc both currencf/^ 
will currency ]).*iper notes be ])roiiiissory to pay in silver different from those of same gross 
value, but promissory to pay in gold ? Niimlxirless other questions might arise. I think 
a Gold Currency will prove of very great benefit hereafter, but not at ])resent. There is not gold 
enough in the country ; there is too imicdi silver, and in consequence of this, gold has more 
than Mint value. It will, therefore, readily ]miss as a circulating medium, and in a few years 
take tlic place of silver in monetary transactions, and it will then be highly desirable to make 
the sovereign the legal tender. 

No. 28. — Bri<*k and bar gold do not circulate as eurreney. They arc rather articles of 
trade to goldsmiths, and used as a means of remittance. Gold bars impressed with the 
Government stamps, wlieii ])ruved genuine, are taken as pure ; others are tested by fire and 
cither processes. 

No. 29. — To a very limited degree. 

No. dO.— 1, Kuldar Kohim (Moorshedabadee), waliie Ils. ll)-S ; 2, Jeypore, lls, 15-12 to 
its. 10 ; 8, Mahomed Shahee, lls. 15-12 tolls. 10; 4, Shahjeehanee, lls. 10 to lls. 10-4; 
5, Akbaree, lls. 17-8; 0, Lucknow Pooihleedar, lls. 14-12; 7, Lucknow Muchleeclur, 
lls, 14-11; 8, Lueknow Shumsher Shahee, lis. 14-10; 9, Gwalior, Rs. 15; 10, Benares, 
Rs. 14-12 to Rs. 15 ; 11, Fiirnickabadee, Rs. 14-S to lls. 14-12; 12, Kota Booiidcc, lls, 15 ; 
IJJ, Mula Shahee (Deccan), lls. 14; 14, Ooliiir Shahee, lls, 15-S ; 15, Delhi, Ks, 15-12 ; 10, 
Arcottec, Rs. 14-12 ; 17, Government, Rs. 14-14. 

No.s. 31 and 32. — In ordinary times they jiass for intrinsic value; in extraordinary times 
of commotion tln^y have been sold at much above value; in 1857 gold moliurs sold from 200 
to 300 per cent, above their real value. 

— - • 

FnfOt ihf* (\mMh»}o)ier of ArramUj-^aled ihe 2S/A March ISOO. 

1 have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your Circular dated the Itlth ultimo, 
calling for local information regarding the working of Act XIX of 1861, to provide for a 
Government Paper Currency, ami forwarding a number of queries, to which you request 
replies may he submitted. 

In reply, I beg to state that 1 can give you no information whatever in regard to the 
working of the Act. I have never even .seen one of the notes, but Major Sjiilsbiiry, Deputy 
Commisioner of Akyab, has informed me that he, with the assistance of Mr. Brown, the 
Collector of Customs, Akyab, prepared and submitted replies to your queries on the 3rd instant, 
and as notes frequently pass throiigli their hands, they are in a better position than I am to 
give satisfactory information regarding them. In reply to the questions 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, and 
6, 1 can give no information. I do not think Arracan is included in any circle. 

No. 7. — I am inclined to think universal notes for all India, convertible at certain 
treasuries, would be ftiund acceptable, notes for small sums, say from Rs. 5 to Rs. 100, being 
convertible into silver at all treasuries. 

Nos. 8 and 9. I would propose there being notes for lls. 5, 10, 50, 100, 1,000, and 

10 , 000 . 

5 z 
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Noe. 10, 11, 12, and 13.— There are no shroffs or Native bankers in Arraoan. 

No. 14. — Application mij^ht be made for silver to Calcutta, Chittagong, or Rangoon, to 
be remitted l>y steamers, there being no other means of transport. 

Nos. 1 5 and 1 6. — I have charge of no treasury. 

No. 17. — Prom Rs. 17 to Rs. 18. 

Nos. 18 and 19. — About Rs. 10. 

Nos. 20 and 21. — At the Presidency towns, the exact value of gold is known; in the 
Mofussil, it is not ; the consequence is that ignorant peojtle some times pay more for it than its 
value. 

No. 22.— The people purchase gold to make ornaments with. 

No. 23. — Were gold current, the people might not dislike it. 

No. 24. — I think amongst the Native inhabitants gold would be greatly preferred to paper^ 

No. 25. — 1 doubt paper notes passing freely in Arracan for a long time to come. 

No. 26. — Possibly. 

No. 27. — There are no shroffs or dealers in curi*eucy in Arracan. 

No. 28. — There is no bar gold circulated. 

Nos. 29, 30, 31, and 32. — Gold moliurs arc not used as currency ; they arc purchased 
occasionally to make ornaments with. 


From the Commmioner of AMam, — dafeJ the i}lh Apr if 1866. 

No. 1. — By those Natives who are immediately aliout Kuropeans, and in transactions 
between Natives and Europeans, currency notes for small amounts arc reailily received and 
paid away. 

No. 2. — Because, with the present habits and wants of Native society, it is felt that they 
are neither so safe, nor, on the whole, so eoiiveuient as specie. The amount of discount levied 
is fluctuating : it is taken in tlie way of exchange, and follows the laws of exchange. 

No. 3. — The treasury oliicers can an.swer iliis rpiestion more in detail than f can ; but it 
seems to me that the facilities allbrded go at lejist as far sus they sliould do, unless treasuries 
are used as banks. 

No. 4. — 1 think the j)resent arrangement of circles, with a sep.arat(* noU? for e:ich circle, 
ill calculated to promote the reception of a Paper Cunviiey by the Native population, and I 
would on no account retain it. 1 would have only one note, if not for all India, at least for 
each PrcBidenc/; and 1 would have the note convertible on tlemiind at tlie chief local treasuries 
through a properly constituted banking agency. The absence (»f sufticient business at any 
local treasuiy to employ a bank ageimy, 1 should regard as primd fwie evidoneo that the district 
itself was not suflieiently swlvaiiced fur the introduction of a Paper Currency. I view with 
jealousy the arrogation t^) Govern ment of the functions of a bank. My reason for desiring 
only one eiixdc and note is, that such an arrangement is more favorable for exchange and 
remittance. 

No. 7. — Answered by No. 6. 

No. 8. — I would not propose a note of the value of 5 nipces, and 1 do not think that such 
a note would enjoy any very considcralilc currency. The climate, the manners of the people, 
tJieir habitations, their dress, their predilections, their monetary transactions arc all untiivorable 
to the brisk, inti male, from hand to hand circulation of a paper money of a small denomina- 
tion ; were it not for the absence of a gold coinage, even the lO-rupec notes would, I think, 
have little circulation. 

No. 9. — No. 

No. 10. — No, not much used ; the want of eoniidencc in the post office prevents their 
use; even Europeans are chary of remitting by Pa{)er Currency to Europeans, and prefer 
paying a moderate premium for bills. 
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No. ll. — The usual course of the shrofle and Native bankers is to charf^ disoount for 
cashinf^ notes, the balance of exchange in this province beingp usually ag^nst Calcutta. 

No. 12. — No, not generally in Assam. 

No. l*i.->Re(]iures no answer, with referenee to the answer given to question 10. 

Nos. I t, ir>, and 1<). — I leave these three questions to be answered by treasury offioers. 

No. 17. — The Government gf)ld mohiir is not met with in this neighbourhood. 

Nos. 18 and 10. — Neither English nor Australian sovereigns have yet found their way 
into the Assam bazars. 

No. 20. — I have no means of j*idging so far as Assam is concerned. 

No. 21. — Answered by No. 20. 

No. 22. — Yes; but with the jKJOple of Assam, the golden ago has not yet set in; there 
are indi(*ations of its rapid approach, but we are still in the silver age. 

No, 2i3. — 1 have no doubt that the Natives would like a Gold Currency, and that, in the 
present stage of their ])rogres8, it woiihl be a most splendid stimulus to their industry, ambition, 
prudence, and foresiglit. 

No. 24'. — Yes; I believe tliat snob coins would find far more favor in the eyes of Natives 
than notes of like value, but I think that no gold coin should be for a greater value than 
10 nijwes. The Frencdi gold coinage would be the best for India, — the full, half, and quarter 
Napoleon exactly representing 8, 4, and 2 rupes. I would certainly coin as low as 2-rupee 
gold (‘oins ; but to en.sure a popular gold coin, the prejudices of the Natives must be consulted as 
regsirds the color and alloy. 1 do not think that they will be readily reconciled to the 
Australian sovereign. 

No. 25.— I think not, at least, in the way supposed by the question. I cannot fancy 
notes a<?tivcly passing from hand to hand among the Natives of this part of the world for a 
long while txi come. It Is not merely the moral diHieuIties thsit are in Uie way, but it appjirs 
to me 1 hat the physical obstacles arc by no means inconsiderable. I should s.iv that no note 
pa])er that, has yet bcH?n manufaetured would stfiiid the we.T.r and tear of being used as a 
eireulaling medium iix petty every-day domestic transactions. In smdi a climate as this, the wet 
and damp, the i)erspi ration even of the holders, would quickly destroy it. An Englishman 
does not eiusily liahituate himself to the filthy and dilapidated pieces of paper, which it is said 
that S(jotehmen used formerly to ])refer to gold ; hut if the condition of the Scotch one-pound 
note is often so baxl, what would he the state of any j)aper enjoying equal cdreulatiou, where 
the air was at a mean temperature <»f 81>’, and saturated with moisture, and with a people who 
wear no pockets, and eairy their notes in a thin bit of muslin next their skins. 

No. 2(5. — A Gold Currency would assist the outlying tn^asuries in ensuring the convert- 
ibility of the note, in so far as it would be much easier, with respect to transport, to supply 
them with gold than with silver. 

No. 27. — Large shroifs and dealers in this part of the world ara well content to leave the 
currency as it is. Tlie more inconvenient the currency, the better, probably, it would seem to 
them, in the idea that the public would have more need of their assistance, and be willing 
to pay more for it, and thus the iiitrodmjtioii of a gold coinage would cut them out of 
commission and profit in buying and selling gold. 

No. 28. — My information is defective on this point. China gold leaf, I know, finds its 
way into th(j market, and a little Native gold is also sold. The Assamese do not seem to resort 
to any other means of testing gold than that of passing it through the (ire ; and if the alloy be 
in excess enough to blacken the melted metel, it is ivjected. Tlic toucli-stone so common in 
Burmah does not appear to be used in emr bazars. 

No. 29. — Native gold mohurs are not at all used as means of currency in Assam. 

No. 30. — The old Company gold mohur, the Akbar, and llajah mohur. 

Nos. 31^ and 32, — All gold mohurs sell for something more than their intrinsic value. 
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In conclusion, I would solicit permission to remark thatj if the project for a Gold Currency 
be finally rejected, the reasons should be fully communicated to the public. There is no 
doubt an impression abroad, that the Government would desire to avoid a Gold Currency lest 
it might interfere with their pajMtr circulation, and that they are anxious to force the latter. 
Their cautious hesitation is 'misinterpreted. It is said that the double standard may be tried, 
and if not found to answer, the silver standard can again be reverted to; that any loss or 
injury that could rosiill from the nltcmtion either to the State or the individual would be 
confined within the narrowest limits ; that there is no r<K>m for any confusion of ideas between 
the adoption of a gold coinage and a measure tam|)ering with the ctiritMicy and atfectiiig public 
or private debt; that a* disturbance in value us between gold and silver of one or one and 
n half per cent, either way is the outside of what could take place for a long while to eomo, 
A^diile the value of silver coin, as measured with all other commodities, is constantly fluctuating 
or rather falling within wider limits. 


Fvom- the Cmtmmloner^ Benares ^ — dated the \5t/t ^larvh JS(>6, 

As desired by your Circular dated 27th ultimo, I have consulted fwo of the most 
in<4*lligent increantilc men in tlcnarcs on the working of Act XIX of 1861, to provide for a 
(jiovernment Paper ('nrrency,^^ and beg to submit copy of their replies to the several questions, 
omiifing Nos. I t, 15, Hi, regarding which treasury oflicers will be best able to afford 
information. 

No. 1 . — They are not. 

No. 2. —The people in general are not yet perfectly acquainted with the nature of the 
notes. They think if lUcrc is gold and silver, it may change hands and shape by robbery and 
fire, &e., respectively, but cannot be lost to the world. Sooner or later they are found again 
and used ; whereas if paper note is burnt, washed away, eaten by wbite-ants, torn or thrown 
away by mistake, it is a clear loss to the public : the sum cannot be rocovere*!. Tlie jx'ople arc 
too illiterate to read the contents oven : there are many who do not know even Ilindce figures. 
They are suspicious, too, that there is some hidden motive of the Government to draw aw.ay the 
cash and to give paper to India in its stead; but most of all, the narrowness of the circles of 
lleiiarcs and Mirzaporo, &c., which had remained till the formation of one circle of Allahabad 
for the whole North-Western Provinces, has turned the people against the Paper Currency. 
They knew that the note of Benares was a legal tender only in the Benares district., which was 
next to being useless. Many, by mistake^ taking the notes to oilier districts sufictx‘d great loss, and, 

. therefore, they have made up their minds not to have anything to do with the notes. Very 
few have taken the trouble to enquire how those small circles have now been enlarged into one 
for the North-Western Provinces. There is another cause for the depreciation. Tlio bankers 
in the out-districts and the interior, to keep open the sources of their ]>rofit, discourage the 
mass of the people from accepting currency notes by misrepresentation. When the pec^ple 
have no notes, the bankers sell their liooiidces at a high premium. AVhen they have notes, 
they cash them at a great discount, and profit thereby. The ignorant jicople, 1>eing in need of 
cash to spend in smaller sums than 10 ru|>ces, are obliged to sell the notes to the bankers at 
any discount demanded. The discount dejiends on the distance from the sudder station of 
the circle and the state of the market. More than 2 per cent, has not been heard of. 

No. 3. — 111 the sudder station of the circle, that is, the issue office, there is no difficulty 
in the exchange ; but in other places, no facility whatever is given. 

No. 4. — Without narrowing the circle, the issue offices may be increased, that is, for one 
circle of the North-Western Provinces, four or five offices of issue may bo established, such 
as, cue in Benares, and the other in Cuwnjiore, the third at Agra, the fourth at Bareilly> &c. 

No. 5. — The more the circles are enlarged, the better, without redueiug the number of 
issue offices. 
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No. 6.-^Never ineroaso tho number of circles with separate notes ; if the present number 
of main circles be not rcducedi the establishment of the offices of issue at the chief local 
treasuries will be a great boon to the people. 

No. 7.— One note for the whole empire, with the rctainment of the present issue offices, 
would be inconvenient to the Government. If an issue office is kept only at the Presidency, 
the inconvenience to the people will increase. 

No. 8. — Yea; it will facilitate the circulation. Money, in small sums, is spent more than 
in larger. 

No. 9. — Yes. 

No. 10. — Yes ; within the circle. 

No. 11. — Yes; especially where there is no office of issue. 

No. 12. — Yes ; to a certain extent. 

No. 13. — Yes ; when they have to pay a premium for hooudccs, and they arc sure they 
will uot'suifer in using the notes. 

No. 17. — Rs. 15. 

No. 18.-Rs. 10. 

No. 19. — ^Tlie Australian sovereign sells for about 1 anna more than the English. 

No. 20. — In the interior and small places, where the monetary transactions arc not 
extensive, buyer and seller both suffer in the business of gold coins. If you want to sell, you 
will get less than in large towns ; if you want to purchase, you will have more to pay. 

No. 21.— Bec.ausc there being no bankers, the men have their own terms. 

No. 22. — They are. 

No. 23.— Yes. by all means. It is much wanted. If the Government sanction the Gold 
Currency, the suspicion which has been created by the sanction of only Paper Currency will be 
much lessened, and the people will be thankful. 

No. 24f.— Most certainly. 

No. 25. — Yes, 

No. 26. — Yes, as far as we can judge. 

No. 27. — ^i’liey ct;rtaiiily will like Silver and Gold Currency. 

No. 28.— Bar gold has no circulation. It is purcha.sed for making ornaments, &c., and 
its purify examined on touch-stones. 

No. 29. — No; they have circulation in the principalities to which they belong. Iltrt, 
some of them, like those of Jeyporc, are melted on account of the purity of gold for ornamental 
•purposes. 

No. 30. — Bhnrutporc, Joypore, Lucknow, Moorshedabad, &c., &c., &c. 

No. 31.— Yes 

No. 32.— No. 

/Vow Me (hmmitmner of the Bkauguljiore division,— dated the Srd April 1866. 

In answer to your Gircular of the 16th February last, I have the honor to answer as 
requested, according to the best of my ability, the questions put by you. 

No. 1.— No. 

2 ^ 0 , 2 . 'Phe limitation as to area of tboir circulation, and the i>rohibition to give silver 

for notes at the treasuries, except as a favor. 

No. 3.— Notes are received in payment of Government dues, and are given te any e-'ctent 
in exchange for silver, but arc not allowed to be received in exchange for silver, ex<ept under 
conditions which do not aflect the people generally. 

4 . Not sufficient. As long as the Government itself does not treat its paper and 

neted cun^ncy as of equal value, by impartial changing of either, the people will draw a distir.ctiou 
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between them. If our object is to make tbe people believe in the Paper Correnqjr^ we, must act 
in every respect as if our belief in it was a thorough one. Greater facility is also required for 
the obtaining of notes by collectors. At present their indents are not attended to with suffieieut 
promptness. 

No. 5.— No. 

Nos. 6 and 7.— I would have one note for all India^ and I would have it convertible at 
almost every treasury in the country. This plan might entail some loss here and there by the 
clearing out of the available cash balance in some treasuries^ but the gain, in the increased 
confidence in, and consequent value of, the Paper Carrency, would bo more than an equivalent. 
With reference to the N. B. to question 7, it seems to me clear that the greater the area of 
circulation, and the greater the facility of conversion, in other words, the greater the similarity 
between coin and paper, the more will the latter be appreciated and trusted. 

Nos. 8 and 9. — would have a note of Bs. 5. I do not believe it will take much at 
first, but the lower down in the scale of the popalation we can fix the circulation of paper, the 
greater will be the political advantages of such a currency, and the firmer its hold on the 
people. I think the 5-rupee note would only slowly work its way into general acceptance, but 
as a convenient means of carrying small sums and of paying wages, &c., I think it would 
evontnally get into circulation. 

No. 10. — Not very much. 

No. 11.— Yes. 

No. 12. — I think not as a rule. 

No. 13. — ^As a rule, hoondees are preferred. 

Nos. 14, 15, 16, 17, 18, and 19. — Questions only applicable to collectors. 

Nos. 20 and 21.— Questions the Currency Commission can best answer by comparison of 
the values given by collectors with the value at the Presidency. 

No. 22. — ^Yes, 1 think they are, but at present only for hoarding or making into 
ornaments. 

No. 23. — Yes, if of full value. 

No. 24. — ^Yes, but the greater the facility of changing the note, the less would be the 
difierence in estimation. 

No. 25. — I am inclined to think it would ; but this is a question demanding technical 
knowledge. 1 should presume the same principles would produce the same results here as in 
other countries where both currencies exist. 

No. 26.— Yes, gold being more easily remitted. 

No. 27.— I believe they would prefer the last, on the condition that the paper is easily 
convertible, and the gold of full value. All Native States have a Gold Currency. 

Nos, 28 and 29. — Not in this division. 

Nos. 30, 31, and 32. — Questions for collectors. 

From the Commieeioner of Caeiome, Bombay^ — dated the 28^i February 1866. 

In reply to your Circular noted in the margin, I have the honor to forward the following 

answers to your questions relative to the working of the Paper 

1611i Vobnury 1866. ^ i a 4 ^ ■vty c i uni 

Currency under Act ot iool. 

No. 1.— No, not in the Mofussil, though they are, and always have'been, in general use 
in the town of Bombay. 

Ko. %. — Because a discount is always charged upon them in the Mofussil. In s recent 
instance, I had occasion to send a currency note of 1,000 rupees from the Bank of Bombay to 
one of its own branches at Bhownuggor, and was charged there with a discount of one per cent, 
appealed for redress to the Commissioner of Currency at Bombay, bat got none. If one per 
is the rate of discount with the Government Bank, it is sore to be much higher with 
Native bankers. 
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No. 8.— In the Custom House Treasury at Bombay^ I receive and issue currency notes as 
coioj and vic$ vmd. This is not general in the Mofussil. 

No. 4. — ^None but the issue of gold^ which might be held in sufficient quantities at all 
treasuries to meet the exchange demands of cun'ency notes. 

No. 5.-— The limitation of circles should be abolished j and a currency note should pass all 
over India. 

No. No. 5. 

No. 7. — Vide No. 5. 

No. 8. — ^No; 10-rupee notes are quite small enough for any practical purpose. 

No. 9.— No. 

No. 10. — More by Europeans than by Natives. 

No. 11. — Yes, generally in the Mofussil. 

No. 12. — ^Not largely, as Native shroffis are rather shy in possessing notes in large 
numbers. 

No. 18. — ^Thcy still prefer hoondees. 

Nos. 14, 16 and 16. — Not applicable to Bombay. 

No. 17. — Gold mohurs are rarely seen in this Presidency ; they are nominally valued at 
15 rupees. 

No. 18. — The English sovereign usually commands, in Bombay from two to six annas 
premium ; it is at this date quoted at two annas premium. 

]^o. 19. — It is difficult to get 10 rupees for the Australian sovereign in Bombay, and I 
believe the Accountant General was unable to dispose of many thousands he had, a few months 
ago, at that price. 

No. 20. — ^They are more difficult to procure in the Mofussil, and therefore command a 
higher value ; but if purchased for ornaments, they usually realize their value as gold. 

No. 21.— Fide No. 20. 

No. 22. — ^Yes, especially for hoarding, as it is easily concealed. 

No. 23. — Yes, very much in preference to currency notes ; but if a gold coinage were issued, 
it would, like silver, be very largely converted into ornaments by the Natives. 

No. 24. — Very much. 

No. 25. — I think very much. A Gold, a Silver, and a Paper Currency would, in my opinion, 
work together very well. 

No. 26. — I think so. 

No. 27. — From long habit, I think Native shroflfe are wedded to silver ; but I think they 
would readily become accustomed to a Silver, Gold, and Paper Currency. 

^ 0 . 28. — ^The following were the quantities of gold imported into Bombay during the last 
five years valued in rupees 


Fbom w] 


Ysabs. 

United 

Kingdom. 

Ceylon. 

Hong-Kong. 

Chinn. 

New South 
Wales. 

Suss. 

Other Parts, 
both Foreign 
and Indian. 

1860-61 

4,79.748 

30,91,436 

83,86,060 

2,89,000 

34,58,708 

63,17,685 

40,08337 

l«S61-62 

9,16,600 

48,32,768 

1,30,88,014 

22^666 

24,95,970 

18,50,430 

81,17,087 

ise2-68 

4k02.800 

66,93,960 

1,31,09,415 

72,00,210 

62,76,920 

15,71,040 

69,71.469 

1863-64 

83,16,846 

20,73,265 

1,22,27,135 

66^48,808 

1,94,76,504 

81,57,598 

22,70371 

1866-66 ... »• 

17.87,000 

71,10,000 

1,72,83,268 

70,63,079 

1.87,81.126 

56,64,337 

12,76332 


The larger portion of this was in bar gold. Natives are very clever in finding out the purity of 
gold by touch and other mea ns. 
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No. 29,~No, they are hardly over seen in this Presidenqr. 

No. 30. — few are coined in the Mint similar to a sovereign. Others of a Native die hre 
to be seen, to some extent, in some of the remote parts of the Presidency, viz,^ in Dharwar and 
(yanara, near the Madras frontier, and also in Sind ; but they are used for ornaments and not for i 
circulation. 

No. 31. — Yes, by weight and touch. 

No. 32.— No artificial value, except the Akbaree mohurs, which are much prized, especially 
by antiquarians. 


from the Revenue Commmioner Nerthern Division, Bombay, — dated the Hh August 1806. 

On receipt of your Circular dated 16th February last, 1 called upon the Collectors of the 

Northern Division of this Presidency for their opinions on 
*No. 1102 of 2nd June 1866. , i i i j. p j n i. * 4 . 1 . 

the different points mooted ; but find that, with one excep- 
tion, that of the Collector of Candeish, whose reply* I now beg to forward, they have all sent 
their reports directly to you. It will, therefore, only be necessary for me to make a few 
general remarks. 


2. — It is evident that, except in Bombay itself and one or two places in direct and close 
connection with it by rail, the Paper Currency system established by Act XTX of 1861 has 
made but little way in this Presidency, and the restrictions with which it is surrounded have 
much to do with the want of favor with which it is generally viewed by the Native.' 
community. 


3. — It was to be expected that it would meet with opposition from that large class of 
Native bankers who have, until lately, enjoyed the com})lete raouopuly of the internal exchange 
operations of the country, and by means of corresponding agencies established in most of the 
principal commercial towns in the interior, and an admirably organized system of credit by 
which the bills of .well-known firms could be negotiated without difficulty, have made large 
profits by the trade. The bills of exchange issued by such firms would, of course, be, to a certain 
extent, supplanted in British territory by the use of currency notes, were the system once 
established on the basis of the fullest public convenience; but even under such circumstances, 
the latter would find the competition of the former very difficult to overcome in Nat ive 
States. Unless jealously guarded against by the influence of the paramount power, we should 
find the rulers of all such semi-independent States as enjoy the royal prerogative of coining 
secretly, if not openly, opposed to the extension of the system to such a degree as at once to 
turn the scale in favor of the bills of exchange of private individuals, the circulation of which 
would not trench upon their royal privileges. 

4. — I concur, therefore, with the fK>llcctor8 in their opinion that, in order to obtain for 
the system the desired degree of public favor, the public convenience must be more consulted 
than it is now. It would, perhaps, be premature to introduce, without further experience, 
one description of note payable on demand throughout India ; but I think the system ot 
circles might be modified with advantage by combining such as lie within convenient reach 
of each other, and are accessible by rail or otherwise at all seasons of the year, so as to bring 
into each reconstructed circle all neighbouring large commercial towns carrying on considerable 
mercantile transactions with each other. Our revenues are now so stable, in fact they vary, 
when they do so, only in the direction of an increase, tliat the cash balance that will be found 
even in each small Ulook treasury at any given time can always be foretold beforehand to a 
nicety. Accordingly, the extent of a run upon it that each circle would be fully prepared to 
meet can also be equally accurately calculated, and tlie value of the currency notes that circle 
might safely be allowed to have in circulation, be regulated without fear of mischance. 
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5. — The principle on which the Indian Paper Cnrroncj system is now regulated is ijo 
allow notes to any value to be issued, provided that, with the exception of those representing 
four crores of rupees, the balance shall be secured by a reserve of coin and bullion of C(|ual 
value — ^the four crores, or such portion of them as the Governor General in Council may 
determine, being invested in Government securities. By Section 9 of Act XIX of 1S61, 
the Commissioners, &e., of issue are obliged to deliver to any ]icrsou on demand in exchange 
for coin, &e., promissory notes, the issue of which is thus practiciilly limited only by the 
requirements of commerce. Under this system it is of course necessary to make them payable 
on demand only at the office whence they may have issued. If tliey were payable at any 
other treasury in the circjlc under that office, the result would he tliat merchants would be 
saved the expense of the transport of their treasure, whi(;h would have to l)e provided })y the 
State at the local treasuries where the notes might be presented for jiayment., with the risk of 
the local treasuries not being always able to meet the demand. But 1 can sec no reason why 
the State should not, on the one hand, limit the accommodation to be given to the public 
demanding it, and, on the other, give them the additional advantage of being able to obtain 
cash ibr their notes at outlying treasuries. 

6. — In the case of the Bank of England, although it is empowered to issue notes to any 
amount above the £1 1*,()()0,000 allowed on certain Hccurities in exchange for bullion, there is, 
as far as I can understand, no obligation to do so: the bank may suit its own convenience. 
The branches of the bank are not bound to cash on demand anynot<;s but iJiose belonging to 
the institution dated and issued by themselves, and are thus precisely in the position of our 
circles of issue, with the exception tliat the latter are bound to issue us many notes as the 
public choose to present bnllion, &c., in payment fur. 

7. — ^The sole advantage to Ibo Shite, under the Indian currency system then, appears to be 
the power to circulate £t, 000, 000 of notes without coining £ 000,000 in money. If the 
heads of circles were allowed to limit tlioir issues of notes to the amount that could be met; 
at the local treasuries subordinate to each, it would be at least equivalent to saving the cost 
of the transport of so much treasure, 'fliis is in eftcetdone now in ^Bombay by the Accountant 
General drawing bills upon the lf»cal treasuries for cash jiaid into the treasury at the 
former place; but the increased convenience to the public of adopting the simpler plan now 
suggested would be so great as to bring the Paper Currency system into immediate favor, 
and allow wth safety a far larger sum than four crores of rupees worth of notes to be 
circulated on the security of the general credit of the Government of India, and result in 
further benefits to the State from the facilities it would afford for the extension of trade. • 

8. — Let us lake the ease of Bombay and Goozerat, iiiolusivo of the Collcctorates of Surat, 
Kaira, and Ahmcdabad, all connected w’ith each other by the Bombay, Buroda, and Central 
India Railway. All these districts arc intimately assfx-iated Avith each other and Bombay in 
mcrt;antile transactions. It would not do to make all notes issued in Bombay payable on 
demand anywhere in Goozerat, but the former might issue as from a hcml circle only such an 
amount endorsed for payment in Goozerat as the latter could be certain of meeting in case 
of a run Avith the assistance of the General Trcasuiy. AVith the exception of Jamboosur and 
two or three towns on the AA’^cst of tlic Gulf of Cambay, all the large eommorcial toAAms in the 
Bombay and Goozerat circle Avould be on the lino of rail, and cAdi the former, Avitli the single 
exception of Dhollera, have mamliitdaiV talooka treasuries in them. ]|‘ it Averc clearly 
declared that demands for payment of notes Avould be met at talook treasuries only to the 
amount of the cash in hand, but at the sudder stations in full, and <,he Bombay issues were 
carefully regulated so as to contract at such seasons as the latter would bo knoAvn to bo without 
sufficient cash balances to meet extraordinary demands, I sec no danger in making a single 
circle of Bombay and Goozerat, and similarly others, such as Bombay and Camleish, and so 
on. Whatsis meant is simply that, in the formation of the circles of issue, more regard should 
be paid, consistently with a due consideration of the means of communication betAveen treasuries 
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and their ability to assUt each other in meeting demands for cash, to the convenience of the 
commercial public than to size. 

9. — ^The system must be thoroughly established, and its advantages appreciated in the large 
commercial towns before it can make its way in the agricultural districts of the country. In 
the latter, the habits of the people will always, in some degree, impede the action of a ‘system 
of Paper Currency. Their fondness for realising their property in the shape of gold and silver 
ornaments, is notorious, and the habitual distrust of each other that prompts them to bury their 
money is a feeling of their nature which will never be eradicated. The peculiar style of costume 
rendered necessary by tlie climate too will always operate against Ihe free use of currency 
notes: a Native has no pockets in his clothes which would be any kind of protection to notes 
of flimsy texture against the perspiration continually exuding from his person, and pieces of paper 
stuffed into his turban would be much more likely to be lost or spoilt than solid coin tied up in 
his kummerbnnd or in his drawers. It scorns almost ridiculous to talk of such apparent trifles iis 
tending to check the introduction of a Paper Currency ; but the fact is so pal]>able as to make 
it worth wblle to consider whether it would not be practicable to make the notes of some less 
perishable material, such as tracing cloth woven in some peculiar manner that could not be 
imitated in India. 

]0. — As yet the system does not appear to me to have made sufficient way to make it 
necessary to issue notes of a lower value thai^ 10 rupees. 

11. — I think there can be no doubt that a Gold Currency would be looked upon with 
favor by all classes, and that its groat advantage over silver in the matter of convenience 
would lead people on imperceptibly to the desire for the still greater convenience of a Paper 
Currency. 

12. — Detailed information on the different subjects referred to in your questions, you will 
find in the collectors^ replies. 

13. — It may not be considered out of place in this letter if I allude to the necessity for 

some stringent legal provision to prevent ihe melting up of coin to make gold and silver 
ornaments. It is well known that even Europeans, who are better awam than the Natives of tlie 
penalties attaching to tlie defacing of the coin of the rcahn, think nothing of using molted 
rupees when tlicy want silver for any purpose, and do not h(\sitato, among other ways of 
injuring coin, to turn 4 anna i>ieees into buttons or studs. Rut among Natives tlie destruc- 
tion of coin is enormous; and is proved to some extent hy the disappiiaranco of tlie va.st ipianti- 
ties of rupees coined by the Mints of late years out of the bullion that has been flowing into 
the country. It ap])cars to me that the practice can only he prevented hy the enacting of a 
special law by which goldsmiths and jewcdlers (who might he registered, and take out a licence 
to cany' on their trade) could be severely punished for melting up any current coin. Pew 
other people possess the a]ipliances necessary for the purpose, and if jewellers are prevented 
from using coin, the necessities of their trade would soon oblige them to obtain bar silver and 
gold, and tlie practice of melting up rupees would be put [an end to, to the great saving of 
expense probably in our Mints. 

p. — I have, with a view to ascertain with a greater degree of certainty the prospects of 
success of a Gold Currency, sent for reports from the Collectors of the division on the extent 
to whi<*h gold bars circuluh* as bullion in their respective charges. The reports will be subpitted 
when they have all come in.* 

From ihe Cowwisshner of Chitiagonff, — iJutcd the Wi April ISflfl. 

1 have the honor tiO acknowledge the receipt of your Circular dated ICtli February last, 
and to append b(.'rcto my answers to the questions ])roposed in the Circular. 

Nos. 1 and 2. — They are not mueii used hy the Native community away from the chief 
stations. Owing to the supply not being steatly and roliahle, they are some times at a premium 
and some times at a discount according as the sujiply falls short of or exceetls the demaiiJ. 


See VuL [I. pgL'H 1J6— 118. 
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Nos. 8 and 4.— -Facilities aie afforded as far as the rules will allow; but I think a lar^r 
discretion might be allowed to treasury officers as to cashing notes. 

Nos. 5, 6, and 7.— One universal note, convertible at the Presidency towns us a matter of 
right, and at all Mofussil treasuries at the discretion of the treasuiy officer, would be much liked 
by the Natives, because of the obvious facilities this would afford for remittances, conversion as 
required, &c. 

Nos. 8 and 9. — think when the present system has begun to work well, a 5-rupee note 
might be issued, and would be likely to be much used by the poorer classes and for small 
transactions. Whe^ther these notes would have a larger cun-eney than notes of a greater 
value, would depend upon many circumstances, and mainly on the rules for their sn|)]»ly and 
conversion. 

No. 10. — ^Yes, I think they arc a good deal used for this purpose, but not more so than is 
proper and desirable. 

No. 11. — No, not as a general prsiciice. 

No. 12. — I think not in these parts. 

No. 13.— No. 

Nos. 14 to 21. — ^Answers to these questions have been furnished by the several treasury 
officers. 

No. 22. — Gold is used for hoarding and for orn.a.mcnt only. 

No. 28. — I think they would. But proper measures would have to 1x5 taken to prevent 
excessive melting. 

No. 24. — On the whole I think they would. 

No. 25. — Yes, I think it would to some extent. 

No. 26. — ^Decidedly it would, providctl obstacles in the way of such convertibility were 
not imposed by nile. 

No. 27. — I do not think they have as yet thought much on these points, or come to any 
decided opinion upon them. 

No. 28.— No. 

Nos. 29 to 32. — ^Answers as roganis tljc different neighbourhoods have been furnished by 
the several collectors. 


From the Superinlendcnt of Coorg, — dated the \hth June 1866. 

In reply to your Circular of the ICih February last, received on the 15th March last, 
I have the honor to submit the following replies "to the (jucrics therein coutaincil, and to 
express my regret at the delay which has occurred in submitting them. This delay was 
occasioned by my having been newly appointed to the charge of this jjrovince, and to my desire 
to make myself personally acquainted with the idoiis and oimuonst of the people of the chief 
towns previous to submitting my report for the information of your Commission. 

No. 1 . — A discount of 8 annas to 2i rupees per cent, is charged, especially when coffee 
planters arc in want of cash. The local treasury is unable to meet the demand for cash, .and 
during the monsoon months of June, July, and August, the period for planting operations, 
and when thousands of coolies arc employed, as much as Rs. 4 per cent, is ehargi'd for 
discounting private cheques. At other seasons of the year a premium of 4 and 8 annus per 
cent, is occasionally paid for notes. 

No. 2. — ^Waiit of cash, and cost and risk of obtaining it from Madras, Bangalore, and 
Mysore. Rs. 3 paid for 1,000 rupees carried froxn Cannanore and Tcllichcrry to Vcorajeiuler- 
pett, and Ks. 4 per 1,000 from Calicut. Also, because all arc not received and cashed at the 
local treasuries. 
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No. 3. — Silver is given in exchange up to three-fourths of the value of the notes taken 
out of the treasury during the preceding month. Notes for silver are issued up to any amount. 

No. 4. — ^Thesc facilities are not siifficient. Eemittances are not much required to be made, 
•[rhe chief pix)duct, coffee, is exported, and the cush is required here. Mrgo notes are not much 
in demand, and three-fourths of the value issued does not in any applicable degree meet the 
wants for cash. Notes inij^lit be casheil up to the full available balance, after providing a 
i-easoii for all emergencies. Public and privilege transfer receipts might be discontinued, and 
notes only bo used, sending halves at a time. 

No. 5.— TIic same discount is charged for notes, whether of tlie Madras or Bombay 
circles, and even if all notes were cashed at the Mcrcava Treasury, a discount would be charged 
in the other towns and villages, to meet the expense of sending up for the money, as more 
cash is locally required than for purposes of remittance. There is no doubt that one note for 
all India, like the 1 rupee, would be beiter calculated to promote the rc(;eption of a Pa])er 
Currency among the Native population ; but it might be attended with danger in the event of 
any run being made on any local banks, either at periods of commercial crisis or of commer- 
cial speculations. Some limit would have to be fixed, or otherwise notes from Bombay or 
elsewhere might be imported in such quantities, and suddenly presented, as to drain the local 
bank and upset the money market. 

No. fi. — 1. The increase in the number of circles would ])roYe more expensive, and 
involve additional labor in keeping the accounts of the notes of the several cii*c;les. 

2. — ^Yes, if one note for all India is not feasible, up to amount of available balance at each 
local treasury. A supply of cash being always maintained at each officio of snb-issuc would 
prove costly. Even the notes will only be taken at par within a certain distiincc of the office 
of sub-issue, and beyond that distance a discount would be charged to meet the expense and 
risk of conveyance. 

No. 7. — One universal note for all India would be better appri*oiiiied ; but its introduc- 
tion might swamp the local banks by the sudden influx of the notes from other parts of 
India, which would have to be met in addition to those in local circulation. Parties at 
Bijinbay, by sending in notes to a largo amount at one treasury, might cause it to become 
insolvent, and thereby affect the money market. A limit up to available balance could, of 
course, be fixed. 

jfo, — Yes. It would prove useful, and would be lakcu by the thousands of emigrants, 
who save up all their earnings for convoyance to their homes. It would circulate uniong the 
poorer classes, who wish to make small remittances. Notes for Its. 5 and 1 5 have often 
been asked for at my treasury. 

No, 9. — Yes, but it is said that 1 anna discount would be chargerl for cash, but would be 
taken at par for goods taken. 

No. 10. — ^Not much used in Coorg, except by one Mysore merchant. 

No. 11. — Yes, but not by dealers when taken in payment for goods sold. 

No. 12. — Chiefly by the Mysore merchant alluded to, and occasionally by others. 

No. 13. — In Southern Coorg the note was said to be preferred, and in North Coorg the 
hooiidec, iis it was payable to only ouc, whilst the note could be abstracted during transit and 
used by any one. Even if sent by halves, the difficulty and delay of obtaining a fresh note 
in lieu, toll against the note and in favor of the hoondcc. 

No. 14. — ^^l\) the Deputy Accountant General of Mysore at Bangalore, who could direct 
the Coorg Treasury to be reinforced from Mysore and Bangalore, or even by rail from Madras 
to Bangalore and thence by road. 

No. 15.— Occasionally, owing to delay in arrival of the notes indented for. The last 
supply of Rs. 14,000 worth was expended in two days, as the planters at the time did not grant 
cheques, in consequence of its not being the working season, and a demand Tor notes, for 
l>iirpose 3 of remittance, suddenly arose. 
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No. 16 . — None. 

No. 17. — None in circulation in this province. • 

No. 18. — Rs. 10 to Rs. 10-8, never less than Rs. 10. Rs. 50,000 worth said to be 
imported to Veerajenderpett every year. 

No. 10. — Only Rs. 0. 

Nos. 20 and 21.-— Yes, because they are scarce, and in demand ft>r makings up jewellery. 

No. 22. — 'Yes, for boardiiij^, as gold occupies less space and is readily convertible. Also for 
circulation. 

No. 23. — The people in the chief towns arc unanimous in the declaration that a Gold 
Currency would bo liked. 

No. 24. — Yes, both for circulation and for hoarding. A large (jiianlity of the Arab gold 
coin, the Bawakaue, worth Rs. 5, is said to be in circulation. 

No. 25. — Undoubtedly. 

No. 26.— Yes. 

No. 27. — The leading shroffs and dealers are for .all three — Silver, Gold, and Paper. 

No. 2S. — No bar gold in Coorg. Occasional circulation of gold loaf at Rs. 15 per tolah. 

Nos. 29, 30, 31, and 32.“Nonc. 

In conednsion, I have the honor to attaeh copy of a mt^morandnm on the subject matlcr 
of this letter from Captain R. N. Taylor, the late Superintendent of Coorg, who is now our 
local banker, and the President of the Coorg Planters* Association, as also a letter in original. 


Memorandum, in reply lo the Circular of Covernment^ foricarding questions on the subject of 

Paper Currency in India, 

No. 1.— In m}' cxiierienec the Government curnmey notes are very rarely iiidwd, if ever, 
received and paid away in Coorg at their full value by the Native eominuiiity in private mone- 
tary transactions, and the reasons for the de])reoiation arc, — \st^ tlie high value of silver nearly 
all the year round ; 2»f//y, the uncertainly of their eirculatiuii j and 3r<//y, risk of loss at all 
times either through high ratt*s of discount, or accident. 

No. 2. — The average rate of discount on a curren<*y nf)te of any denomination is not easy U» 
determine; but for and 5()0-rupce notes, it Iia« n.*a(*hetl fis high as 5 per cent, in Ckiorg, 

and I should sjiy they never can be ehangtHl in the bazar except in special or extraordinary cases 
under 1 per (?eht. discoinit. Small notes may be occasionally sold at par, but, us a rule, no 
Governineiit note is ever received readily, because it is not a legal tender, and (?aii always be 
refused except at a hi'avy discount. 

No. 3.— The treasury offujcr in Coorg can only exchange silver for currency notes under a 
rule which liiriits the sum of silver tio some proportion of the sales of currency notes in tlu» 
preceding month or months, — a limit which is, of coursi?, unknown to the public, and which tends 
always to depreciate the value of eurrency notes in the eyes of the i)e()]:)le, in proof of which 
I may mention that both Natives and Europeans will apply to me to cash iiotc?s at 1 4 
discount. 

No. 4.- Tlie faciilities for obtaining currency notes for silver afforded by the treasury officer 
are as great probably as the demand rtupiires, but in obtiiining silver for currency notes, there 
are no facilities at all,— in fa(jt, the extr(‘me difficulty of obtaining any thing but a very small 
quantity of silver in exchange for notes from the treasury at any time is one of the chief 
causes of the high premium which silver commands in the towns of Coorg, as it is also the 
principal reason why the Government currency notes are always at a discount in the market. 
So low indeed is the credit of the Government currency notes in consequence of its own 
treasuries refusing to cash them when presented, that an ordinary draft, with almost any name 
upon it, has a higher value in the eyes of Native bankers and merchants. 
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Nos. 5, 8, and 7, — ^Therc can be no doubt that the plan of having one universal note for all 
India is the one which will.bc most popular with all classes of the oommunity^ and which will do 
more to establish a better value for the currency note than any number of circles^ as well as to 
promote the reception of a Paper Currency by the Natives, who look with extreme distrust upon 
a note with different Presidency towns stamped upon them. I prefer the pls^n of one note 
for all India, not only because it is certain to obtain greater confidence and be more liked by 
the masses ; hnt also because I consider that the plan of circles, so far as my experience goes, has 
been and is a most complete failure in this part of the interior of India. In my opinion, it will 
be impossible to establish a Paper Currency in the confidence and liking of the Natives, unless 
every note is convertible into silver or gold at any treasury or any bank. It seems to me 
that those fundamental rules which guide any private bank in the issue of its own nol«s must 
be applicable also to a Government Paper Currency, and I cannot sec how it is possible, if in 
either case a larger amount of notes is issued thau can he met by silver or gold at whatever 
branch they may be presented for oxcliangc, that the credit of any pa])er can be expecteil to 
remain at par. The fact of Government currency notes being convertible only, at the Pre- 
sidency towns and at certain speenfied treasuries is quite sufficient to ensure their always 
remaining at a discount in the interior of India. They are in reality no longer currency, but mere 
bills of exchange, with varying rates as other ordinary bills, A currency note to retain a ]>ar 
value must be convertible anywhere and everywhere in India, and the only way in which it 
appears to me that this object might eventually be obtained would be by a considerable jiortion 
of the cash balances in every treasury being available for exchange of notes ; such balance or 
reserve being kept up according to the demand by importation of silver if necessary. It is not 
in the nature of financial arrangements that a Government can afford any more than a private 
banker with impunity to issue more jiaper money than it can meet with bullion, and I do not 
think its rcsiionsibilities can he limited by its power. As long as a currency note is not a h*gal 
tender and not convertible everywhere at its own treasuries or banks of issue, so long rml^t 
the credit of Government paper money remain below par. 

No. 8. — I consider that a note of the value of 5 rupees would obtain greater popularity among 
all classes of the Natives only in proportion to the greater facility with which it might be 
converted into silver or gold. 

No. 9. — It w'ould have a larger cnrretiey than other no tes for the same reason only. 

No. 10. — Notes arc used by Nalivo bankers for i^uriittauce wdi(u*cvcr cheques or drafts arc 
not obtainable. 

No. 11. — In Ci)org I think it is the general practice to (rliurgc discjoiint f»)r I'ashing notes. 

No. ] 2. — I think not. 

No. 1.3.-— One being payable at sight, the other rar(?ly s«), the former is preferred, :K-eordiTig 
to the ratio at which the rates of dis(*ount for eitlier may stainl at the moment. 

No, 14. — A large number of currency notes would not be caslicd at tlu' treasury liereif pre- 
sented, but if a large reserve was bejit here for this purpose, it (•ould ciisily be ri'inforced from 
Mangalore, Mysore, Bangalore, or Madras. 

Nos. 15 and 18. — Coorg represents now a large English colony of planters and others who 
are ahvays investing capital in the country, and in order to pay for the labor, a constant d(?mand 
exists for silver, so that if* notes wiire taken at the treasury to any extent, there would never be 
any occasion to indent for them. 

No. 17. — Nominal, being rare. 

No. 18.— lU 10-2. 

No. 19.— Rs. 10-4. 

Nos. 20 and 21. — The average value of gold coins licre may be a little higher, because they 
are chiefly purchased for making jevrols or ornaments. 

No. 22. — Not for circulation, but for hoarding, yes* 
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Nos. 28 and 24.— Yes, I think they would, and I am of opinion that ^old ctoins would find 
more favor in their eyes than notes of like value certainly unless the latter was a lej^al tender. 

No. 25. — On the same ground a Gold Currency would hel]> a Paper Currency, because, il‘ 
their value was' identical, the Natives would prtder rebiininsr ^old as a reserve and circulatini^ the 
notes. 

No. 26.— Assuredly, the circulation of gold, in every town, of equal value to notes of 5, 1 0, 
and 15 rupees, would render the latter more acceptable to the Natives, and if Ibe notes were 
readily convertible into gold or silver at all onllying treasuries, it would have the elfect not only 
of bringing into favor the eirenlation of currency notes among all classes, but prevent any 
chance of the outlying treasury being run upon suddenly for a large su|)p]y of silver. 

No. 27. — ^The opinion which I am able to gather from Native bankers and traders with whom 
I am in the habit of dealing is, that they would prefer a Silver, Gold, and Paper Currency. 

No. 28, — There is no circulation of bar gold here, and gold niuhurs are not used as currency. 


From Captain Ralph Taylou, io the Superintendent of Coorg, Mercara^ — dated 

Mag 1866. 

llof(‘rring to my answers to the list of printed (piories on the currency (pieslion, wliich 
you were good enough to forward for my iKJiMisal an<l reply, there an* some fiirt.h(*r ])oints touch- 
ing the value ol‘ silver in Coorg, and its otfeet u])on tlu? einailation of money in the eoiiritry, 
whicli being within my own ])raetical experience, may perhaps he deemed worthy of accom- 
f»anying the answers 1 h.-ive alreatly made on the subject of (?urn*iiey generally. 

Up to the year ISO t, the GoYernnietii were in the habit of assigning a portion of the 
i’umls in the Coorg Treasury in exehange Ibr bills, called siijqdy bills, advcrlis(.*d for and sold 
t(» the highest bi<l(lers by the Accountant Getiend .at Madras. These bills always commanded 
a ])re\niiiin, vaiying Iroin 4 annas per (‘c*nt. upwards, though I am not aware they ever exe(‘(‘ded 
1 per cent, in conse<juen<‘e of the large amount of silver evcfiitiially rc(|uirecl for j)ayment of 
labor in a district where Miiropean enterprise and capital was continually on the increase, the 
demand for these trtaisnry hills, always eager, was far hirger than tlie sum available, and the 
result was that the value of silver in exchange for dmfts or currency notes even at that time? 
still eontinutfd liigh, and the rale of exeliange, 1 should say, never below 1 per eiait. All of a 
sudden, however, the issiu? and sale of bills iqjon the Coorg Treasury l)y the Aecoimtiiiit 
General at Madras was discontinued, and the great diniculties to which all planl^'rs and residents 
were ]Mit f«ir easli to carry on their opc»ralioiis n(»t only caused the rate of discount to rise* to 
4, and 5 ])er cent., but, at limes, money was not obtainable at any price, and individuals were 
obliged t«) leave tlic country and seek it at the nearest towns. 

In this state of adairs tlie oa|)ilalists in Madras most larg-ely intei*est(*(l in the operations 
of the Kiiropcan planters in Coorg nia<l(» remittances oj’ silver to me for tlishursement, and this 
had the effect of relieving the inarki;t, and checking exe(‘s.sive rates nf discount. The risk of 
transit however, and loss by retaining large sums un(*mployed even for a lew nionllis, was 
greater than the Madras capitalists approved of, and on the suspension of these reinitianees in 
1865, the rates of discount on draft and currency notes again rose, and a monopoly was 
established by the leading souears in the biizar. 

In November 1865, 1 calculated that iJie r(H|uircment of silver and copper for the jiaymcnt of 
labor alone in Coorg would amount to six lakhs of rupees per annum, and the complaints about 
the impossibility of obtaining money were so loud that 1 made arningements to si art a banking 
and discounting establishment in December at fixed rates of discount, 1-i- percent, on 
Madras, and 2 i)er cent, on Bombay. My wjhcmc was amply supported during the wijitcr months, 
the pric3$ of money in the bazar of course fell, and every attempt to make a (lompromise with 
me was tried by the souears. They jtlso offered money on lower terms to some of my con- 
stituents, but were unsuccessful until the coffee season had passed; but in the month of March, 
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oflers of silver at par were made, and some times accepted. This was, however, done from 
necessity, and with a vie\v, if possible, to regain a monopoly by underselling the bank, which 
having imported bullion at heavy cost could only reduce its rates at a sacrifice. 

Vmvidi‘d that my establishment retains its present constituents, there will be eveiy 
eneourjigement to coiitiuiie ; and a common cummey of gold, silver, and currency notes of 
small ileiioniiiiatioiis popular with all classes would greatly assist the retention of a perma- 
nent bank, and, at the same time, materially tend to establish more steady and even rates in the 
value of each dcscn])ti()n of money. 

Having fur my object the extension of a monopoly in discounting, and being opposed 
by every Native banker, iny first operations have been attended with heavy charges for remit- 
tances, establishment, and loss of interest, which, putting aside profit, would not admit of a 
reduction in the rate of discount ; but I feel sure that my efibrts have increased the supply 
of silver, have saved many planters from severe loss in (lis(*ount, and if encouragement is given, 
will bring the money (jf the Native bankers to the bunk, increase the circulation, and equalise 
the value of money. 

It will be oliservcd from the above facts that while a young English colony is struggling 
by private enterprise to snp})ly itself with funds necessary to carry on operations which not 
only tiind to assist the material progress of the country and increase the wealth of its inhabi- 
tants, but also to enhance, in a large degree, the Government revenue, it is surrounded with 
rllfliciillies, and impeded by a currency of one single pri?cious metal, wliich, in consequence of a 
defective and unjiopular Paper (currency, is always both high in value and limited in supply. 

As with silver, so with the large amount of copper monthly circulated in Coorg, there is 
a perpetual drain of each metal which, once disbursed from original sources, seems to disajipear 
from circulation. Both silver and copper find their way into the Mysore and the Madras Prcjsi- 
deiicies, and the supply has to be re-imported. Iliis is accounted for, in some measure, by the 
fact that the staple products of Coorg being rice and colfee only, all the remaining articles of 
human consumption are foreign and have to be paid for elsewhere. The province of Coorg is 
more peculiarly situated in this respect than any other part of India, and 1 would submit that 
a country where the European population is annually on the increase, and which possesses all 
the elements for cstablisliing a large British colony, deserves at the hands of the Imperial 
GoviTiimcnt such consideration and assistance in its monetary and currency affairs as will tend 
to remove its present difliculiics and increase its prosperity. 


From the Officiating Commmionerj CnllacJ: Division , — dated (he ^6t/i March 1866. 

In reply to your Circular dated IGtli Eebruary LSOO, I have the honor to reply to the 
queries therein contained ieriatim. 

No. 1. — In the Pooree district, notes are hardly known in the interior of the district, and 
even in ilic town cash is jireferred ; whore used by the higher classes, transactions are limited, 
and such few notes as are used are dealt with at par. in Cuttack notes are not in general 
use, and when used, are taken at their full value. Native merchants have every confidence in 
circular notes, and would readily use them in private transactions were there greater facilities 
for iiegocialion. In Balasoro notes are received and paid away by Native merchants at the 
full value. The above remarks ap|,>Iy only to notes used as a medium of exchange in buying 
and selling, and fur value received in goods ; where exchange in silver is required for notes, a 
dis(;oiint is invariably demanded. 

No. "2. — ^Tlie reason is that the receiver of a note requires compensation for the risk he 
incurs of having his money lockeil up until another favorable opportunity may occur for 
( ouvevting it into cash ; discount varies from i annas to 1 rupee per cent. 

No. 6.— Small notes are cashed for bond JUU travellers generally; exchange of cash for 
notes is regulated by orders of the Accountant GencraPs Department on the cash balances at 
each treasury; the issue of notes is unreserved. 
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No. 4. — ^Noj certainly not ; the facilities afforded by Government treasuries are spasmodic 
and uncertain^ and Government is often placed in a position that would be death to the credit 
of a private firm — ^that of refusing; to take up its own paper, its own })romise to pay on demand. 
Let district treasuries be kept fully supplied with funds for a time, and free exchaiijje g;iveii. 
Confidence and habit once bein^ established, matters will adjust thems(*lvcs, except under very 
exceptional circumstances, and any loss to (jovorniiient by havinj^ oeeasionally to remit specie 
to one treasury to cash its notes Avill be covered by the g;aiii of not liaviny* to pay the cost ol' 
transmittinff treasure from other districts where cash has beeu given for notes remitted to the 
Calcutta Treasury. 

No. 5. — Most decidedly not j the more circles there are, the more circumscribed becomes 
the nrtja within which a note may circulate. Nothing; would so much ]iromote the reception 
of a Pa])cr Currency by the Native population as an idea of absolute certainty of being able 
at all times readily to convert their notes into cjfsh. 

Nos. 6 and 7. — I would have no circles, hut an universal note for India. Mercantile 
transactions among Natives arc not confined to one cir<*lo or .Prc.si<lency, but extend all over 
India. I have heard frc([uent objections made that the notes of one circle or Presidency are 
not readily cashed in another. The <|UCsiion put by a Native to me not long ago was, all 
the country belongs to Government, why can^t I got my Government note cashed at any 
Government treasury ; if not, what is the use of notes 

Nos. 8 and 9.— A note of lower value than 10 rupees is not re(piired. 

No. 10. — Yes. 


No. 11. — Yes, religiously. 

No. VI , — I cannot obtain any reliable information, but I think it is very probable. 
No. 18. — Within the circle notes are preferred; beyond it. Native bankers^ hoondees. 


XI. — Pooree IVeasuiy is distant about 50, and Tlalnsorcs lOf), miles from Cutlaxjk by 
road, lly sea, treasure might be transmitted from Calcutta to Balasorc or Pooree in from two 
to four days to Cuttack, vid False Point, in about five days. There is telegraphic ooinmuiii- 
eatioii with Calcutta. 

No. 15. — Til Pooree, yes ; Balasorc, no ; Cuttack, yes, frequently for small notes. 

No. 10. — 'Ibat notes would be ehielly used for remittance, and that it w.as not desirable 
to increase treasury balances by further supply. 

17 , — [u Pooree, Ils. 11-1 ; Cuttack, Rs. 15 ; Balasore, Rs. 15. 

No. 18. — Pooree, not known ; Cuttack, Rs. 10-4; Bahni>re, Rs. 10-2. 

No. 19. — Pooree, not known ; Cuttack, Rs. 10 ; Balasore, Rs. It). 

No. 20. — t think they do not. 

No. 21. — Being very plentiful, they arc liked as ornaments, or to break up in making 
jewellery. 

22. — Yes, gold is hoarded, gold coin is not sufficiently plentiful for circulation, . 

No. 28. — Yes, certainly if it were made a legal tender. 

No. 24. — Decidedly, though I doubt if a 5-rupee gold piece would he popular, it would be 
small and easily lost. 

25. — 1 am of opinion that it certainly would do so, the Gold CufVcncy being issued 
of slightly less intrinsic value than the amount it rex)resents to prevent its being hoarded. 

No. 20. — Undoubtedly. 

No. 27. — They would prefer Silver, Gold, and Paper Currency. 

No. 28.— Yes, and its purity is tested by the touch-stone or hmoiofee. 


No. 29.— No. 


6 D 
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No. 30.-*MoorshedabaJ, old sicca. 
Ditto new. 

Jeypore. 

Delhi. 

Scrsoo. 

Company's mohnr. 


Queen^s mohur. 

Sultance. 

Dclwar. 

Hoiiomani. 

Lucknow. 


I have not seen many of these coins^ but ^ive the names as obtained from district officers. 
Nos. r31 and ^32. — ^No, they are bought at slig^litly above their intnnsic value^ without 
particular reference cither to their denomination or Sbitc from which issued. 


Note. — 1 ilo not Hiipixiso that a Ciold Currency in Iiulin will ever Bupemeile silver, which must rcniuin ns the basis 
of the currency, hut I bclicVc it will ho faivorably received by the people even if slightly Kdow the intrinsic value it 
represents, and if freely issueil and received ; moreover, it will, from its small hulk and portability, materially assist the 
currency note circuliitioii. 


From the CommMoner of Daceay — dated the % Wi April 1866. 

I have the houor to submit the following replies to the questions proposed in your Circular 
of 16th February. 

No. 1. — 1'he ainhiguity of this rjiicstion has led to much difterence in the answers of the 
district officovs. If hy “private monetary transactions” the settlement of an account between 
two merchants is m(?antj uncpicsiionahly notes would pass at their full value as between equals ; 
but ill the settlement of an account between a retail and wholesale vendor, the latter would 
(*hiim the bazar discount of the note. 

No. 2. — According to llie district replies, the rate of discount vario.s from 1 annas to 3 nii)ccs 
per cent. The extreme dci>veciaiion indicates suspicion and noii-convertibility. 'fhe ininimutu 
charge is one which is merely a (*liargc for the accommodation alforded to the party rccpiiring the 
change, and ilic same poddar will charge 4 annas for cashing a note and for exchanging a note 
for cash on the same day. 

No. 3. — 'riie district answer.s vary, but practically the public have not received the benetit 
uf any collector's good intent ions. 'Hic collector docs not sit in his treasury ; and a G<iveru- 
inent treasury has a sentry at the door. 

No. 4. — Tf notes arc niiule conv<;rtihlc for silver on demand, and vice verm, and accepted as 
a legal tender, the natural course of things will incireasc their use. At the collector's treasury 
door there must always be a sentry, who is an unconscious obstacjlc to all facilities for exchang** 
there. 

No. 5. — The circle system is absurd and incomprehensible, and is one of the great bars 
to the increase of note circulation. 

No. 6. — No. 

No. 7. — One universal note, convertible all over India, is the only plan that commends 
itself to my mind. No oilier course can command the confidence of the Natives. If you 
make a particular rupee cnrnnit in tlie Dacca circle, but not in the Allahabad circle, you will 
sec why circle notes are not liked. 

No. S. — A r)-rupee note would be most cnieiciit, as best suited to tlic iircseiit comparatively 
limited means of the people. 

No. 9.— I do not know what is meant by “ larger.” It is said that the Bank of England 
makes more notes of tl,000 than of .£5. 

No. 10. — 1 think that tlic district officers rather exaggerate the use of notes by the shroffs 
and Native hankers. ^Hie latter would use them if they could get them. 

No. 11. — See my answer to question 2. 
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No. 12. — I think not. • 

No. 18. — I think they would prefer notes if they could p^et them ; for the complaints have 
been numerous that the Bank of Bengal^ at its Dacca branch, will not pfive bank notes for 
purposes remittance. 

Nos. 14, 15 and 16. — ^This applies to collectors. 

No. 17. — ^The district olfioers say from Us. 15 to Rs. 15-S. My private experionoe 
would say Rs. 14, as the Government gold mohnr is some times given to medical ofTicers as a 
gold mohur fee, but they cannot get more than Rs. 14 for it. 

Nos. I S to 21. — Not known yet in this division. 

No. 22. — 'Flic fondness of the people for hoarding gold is notorious. They have not hail 
an opportunity of showing their feeling us to its circulation. 

No. 23. — I believe that the advantages of a Gold Currency would soon commend it to Iho 
intelligence of the Native community. 

No. 21'. — In England who cares whether he has 5 sovereigns or a £5 note in his pocket, 
so long as he is in a ])lace where the latter can be changed il‘ necessary. 1 do not see why the 
climate of J ndia, or the color of the people, should affect the case. 

No. 25. — I think it needless to repeat the able arguments of His lixccllency the Com- 
mander-in-Cliief on this subject. 

No. 26. — Yes. 

No. 27. — I am not acc|\iainted with any of the local shroffs who have had an opportunity ot 
forming an opinion on the subject. It is almost a fallacy to s])eak of silver h/k/ pa]>er as the 
present cxi.sling eurreney. 

No. 28.~-No. 

No. 20. — No. 

No. 30. — The (kdleetors have slated them in tlwdr returns. 

No. 31. — '^riie old Native sorts command a fancy price. 

No. 32. — O'hey arc little used, and the j)rice is almost a fancy price. 


Fnm Ufi ComnuHitioiicr and SnjjerinfaidenC, Dd/ii Birhhjn, — da fat fh* ^fh April ISOO. 

The district officers of tliis division have replied direct to your Circular of the 16th .)!' 
February last. 

As they have better means of replying to several of the questions than 1 possess, I shall 
omit making replies to these (pieslions, and eontiuc mysell to those concerning which 1 may 
have had an equal opportunity of obtaining information. 

No. 1. — Government notes arc in general not at .all used by I he Native community in 
private transactions. 

No. 2.— The Native community has not yet been accustome<l to Paper Currency. The 
people fear forgeries, and have not yet confidence? in currency notes. They arc generally 
received in payment at par from IiIurope.ans by Natives who know what notes are in largo cities 
and towns. In the country, they are rarely accepted in payment. Wlum Uihm in payment, 
no discount is demanded. When exchanged for bullion, discount is always demanded. The 
rate varies. 
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No. 3. — ^The district officers have aHbided information on tliis fiubject. 

No. 4. — As long as notes are received in payment of revenue^ &c., and supplied to appli- 
cants in lieu of specie, all necessary facilities are afforded. The treasuries should not be made 
mouey-cliaiigers^ shops, or used for purposes of s])ceulation. 

No. 5. — The present system of circles, with separate notes, is a failure, and has prevented 
the free circulation of notes. 

No. C. — I do not cwisiJer that any of the arrangements proposed would succeed. 

No, 7. — The plan of one universal note for all India is preferable. It should bo converti- 
ble at the Presidency towns, and also at the present centres of circles. Notes of one circle 
arc now not generall}' received in atiollier, except at a discount. A note is virtually not 
current except in its own circle. This circumstance has impeded the circulation of Paper 
CurreiK'y. The coneliision is obvious tliat one universal note for India is re(piired. To give 
cenfnlence, there must be means of converting the notes into cash at other places besides the 
Presidencies. 

■ No. 8. — Nofos of lls. 5 arc likely to he useful, and I think would be generally accepted 
for purposes of currency. The objection to notes of largo value is that they cannot be readily 
cashed. 

No. 9.— Yes. 

No. 10. — Yes, extensively. 

No. 11.— Yes. 

No. 12,— Yes. 

No. 13. — This depends upon the rate of exchange. 

Nos. 14 to 19. — Sec district reports. 

No. 20. — I cannot say. 

No. 22. — Gold is purchased for hoarding and romittaneos, not for circulation. 

No. 23. — GoM would be accepted for the above puri)oscs, but would eventually come into 
circulation as a currency. 

No. 21.— Yes. 

25. — I think not; gold would be preferred, and shutout notes except for remittances 
of large sums. 

No. 2(5. — Yes, if the outlying treasuries are supplied with gold. 

No. 27. — They prefer any thing tliat will increase their trade; gold and paper do this. 

No. 28. — Si?e district reports. 

No. 29. — I’licy are much used for hoarding and remittance. 

No. 30.— The Governm(uit mobiirs and Jcyporc ones are those most used. 

No. 31. — Not at their nominal value, but at their intrinsic value at market rates. 

No. 32. — ^Tlic Jey]K)ro gold, mohur has a higher value than all other gold* cidns on 
a(!Count of its purity, although it may contain less pure gold than another coin ; all gold coins 
have an aj*tiliclal value according to llicw supposed purity. 


pyoui the Coiuuilmoner and SnjierUdcndeniy Jiillandur Division^ — dated the Wh May 1866. 

The officers in charge of the treasuries liaving been called on separately for their replies 
to the categorical enquiries made by the Secretary to the Commission of Enquiry ou the 
operation of the Paper Currency Act, I now forward, for perusal, a copy of each officer's 
opinion, and I now need only offer my remarks in a general way. 
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2. — -To the question whether Govemmont currency notes are popular^ or can in fact 
be at all considered to be used by the people^ the answer must be in a decided negative. With 
the exception of European travellers and the comparatively few enlightened Natives^ the 
currency notes are not used at all by the mass of the people. 

3. — ^The reason for all this is their inconvertibility. The Government treasuries do not give 
silver in exchange for notos^ and this is quite fatal to their reception. The Matives look upon 
them with suspicion when they find the Government treasurios refusing apparently to 
acknowledge their value by giving the silver they are said to represent. It is well known 
how important an element confidence is in the money market^ and how easily it is destroyed, 
and we cannot l>e surprised at the suspicion of the Natives being excited at this refusal on the 
part of the Government. The direct consequence of this inability to get cash for notes except 
at Lahore^ the head office of issue^ is to depreciate their value to 8 annas or even more per 
cent. 


4. — If the notes were issued in payment of salaries, and could be cached at tehseels or 
district treasuries when cash enough happens to be there, the main obstacle to the currency 
of these notes would be removed. Just at first, until the notes get well into circulation, there 
might be a run on our district treasuries, and occasionally it might be difficult to cash them 
on demand. But this difficulty, I am assured, would be but temporary, and when once they had 
found their way into the confidence of the people, they would be as current in the bazar as 
notes are in England. 

5. — I am aware that this question of conversion is contained in the larger one of issue. 
On this subject, in all its bearings, 1 cannot pretend to offer opinion that will carry much weight ; 
but as the result^s of experience are sought, and opinion is asked on the important question of 
circle of issue, I would remark that the difficulties experienced in other countries in the 
process of issue from one centre arc aggravated here to a very great extent. 

6. — I learn that in France the bank of issue is weakened by 53 branches, some of 
them, it is said, bearing upon its resources as if at the end of a long lever, and as has been 
remarked ^^In India and the United States these inconveniences are increased. If a note 
be legally convertible into coin at only one point, it is practically inconvertible at many other 
points, especially if facilities for locomotion be scarce. Again, if the notes be made convert- 
ible at more than one point, it bcoomos necessary to keep reserves at more than one point, 
whieh greatly increases the cost of the issues and risk of failure. Hence the India circles 
of issue and the free banking system of America.” But the writer of the article from which 
I have just <[Uoted is under the impression that in India our arrangements are a success, and 
that imperial pa]M;r money does circulate, whereas we know that it does not do so beyond a 
very limited sphere, and tlic reason is explained by there not being enough places at which to 
convert the paper into cash. 

7. — I would venture to offer my opinion that keeping the present circles as they are, the 
difficulty might be obviated by making every district treasury an office for cashing paper 
notes. 

8. — The theoretical objection to this is, that it requires so many reserve treasuries to be 
kept up, but so they are, and so they must be kept up, for the receipt of the revenue collections, 
and I should apprehend little or no risk of the treasury being suddenly drained if currency 
notes were made a legal tender. It should be understood that legally the only treasury 
for nf Maln'ng notcs IS tho mcad office of the circle, but for convenience sake, at any treasury 
where there is money tlie notes may be exchanged. 

9. — On the question of a Gold Currency, I believe the general opinion to be decidedly in 
its favor, ahU it is not supposed that the Natives would boanl sovereigns to any undue extent 
if they became the current coins of Hindoostan. 

Cb 
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10. — I am aftrare that this opinion is opposed to the allej^d experience of former days, 
and I cannot attempt to treat the subject as it should be handled; but the opinion of the Native 
bankers and others most likely to form a correct idea on the subject is such as I have stated 
it to be. 


From the Commissioner of the Meerut .Division, — dated the February 1866. 

No. 1 . — Government currency notes are not readily received, and when they are, they 
arc not received at their full value. 

No. 2. — ^The reason for their depreciation is, because they are not easily convertible, and 
can only be cashed at the head of the circle to which they belong. The average rate at which 
they are discounted is one per cent. 

No. 3. — No facilities that I am aware of arc afforded by treasury oflicers for the exchange 
of currency notes for silver, and vice versd, except perhaps at the head of the circle, and of 
this I have no experience. 

No. 4. — The facilities are manifestly insufficient. Tliey would be increased by making the 
noti^s payable at att Government treasuries, if the exchange result could be avoided. 

No. 5. — The present arrangement of circles, with a separate note for each circle payable 
only at the office of issue, is opposed to the reception of a Paper Currency by the Native 
])opulation, nor is it desirable to retain it. 

No. 6. — ^Therc is no reason for increasing the number of circles if offices of sub-issue be 
established at the chief local treasuries, which would be preferable to the present arrangement of 
notes being convertible alone at the head office of issue. 

No. 7. — It would be undesirable to have one universal note for all India, if payable only 
at the Presidency towns and at certain specified treasuries. But one note would answer if 
payable, as above stated in answer No. 0, at offices of sub-issue at the chief local treasuries 
inasmuch as the facilities of receiving payment would be greater, which would be an important 
objtKit. If there were several sources of payment, the notes would be readily received by 
Natives, i. e., if the notes were more easily convertible. At present, as a rule, to which there 
are very few exceptions, the Natives decline to receive currency notes from us in payment of 
their demands, because the treasuries arc not empowered to exchange the notes for cash. 

No. 8, — Yes, I would propose notes of the value of 5 rupees, and even those of smaller 
value, as the generality of Natives being of the poorer class could not afford to circulate notes 
for large sums. 

No. 9. — Yes, for the resisons given in answer No. 8. 

No. 10. — Currency notes are very seldom used hy shroffs and Native bankers for purposes 
of remittances. 

No. 11.— Yes. 

No. 12. — Shroffs and Native bankers do not buy up the notes at a discount for the purpow^ 
meniionod in the question, but they buy the notes to sell again at a favorable rate, which is not 
above par, wh<m opportunity occurs. 

No. 13.— No. 

No. 14. — As the notes are not convertible at the treasuries in the Meerut division, the 
contingency indicated in the question has never arisen. But if the notes were cashed at these 
treasuries, the deficiency of cash, if it occurred, could he met by indenting on neighbouring 
treasuries for assistance. The rail passes through three districts. It would be used as a moans 
of transport. In the three remaining districts we have good metalled roads, and supplies of 
money could be sent from one treasury to another, within two or three days, on country carts, 
or ill less time in the Indian Carrying Company's waggons in charge of a Police escort. 
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No. 16. — believe last year the Meerut Treasury^ which was entrusted for a short time 
with the issue of notes for the purpose of remittance to Calcutta^ was unable to meet the 
public demand. The Commissioner of Currency or the Accountant General would probabl y 
afford the best information on the subject. 

No. 16. — Here, a^ain, I would suggest a reference to the two officers named above. 

No. 17. — lls. 16, i. c., 1 rupee discount. 

No. ] 8. — Par or Rs. 1 0. 

No. 19. — Par or Rs. 10. 

No. 20. — ^^Phey do generally bear a higher value I believe. 

No. 21. — Tliey are used for jewellery. 

No. 22. — Natives arc fonder of hoarding gold than circulating it. 

No. 2(3. — Yes, provided it was easily convertible at the treasuries. 

No. 24. — Yes, a Native always prefers gold to paper. 

No. 25. — A Gold Currency would help the Paper Currency when the poorer classes become 
accustomed to it. 

No. 26. — ^Not at present, it may eventually. 

No. 27. — ^The shroffs would prefer a Gold and Silver Currency only. They do not 
consider paper tangible.'^ 

No. 28. — Bar gold does not circulate here freely ; its purity is tested by putting it in 
a furnace. 

No. 29. — Native gold mohiirs are not used as means of currency, because they arc nut 
considered legal tenders, but they are largely used by goldsmiths in the manufacture of 
jewellery. 

^ 0 , 60.— Jeyporc, Mussoodabhadec, Mahomed Shahee, Allum Shahee, and Shah Jehan. 

No. 31. — Yes, they do. 

No. 32.— No, they do not bear an artificial value. 


From the Commissioner and Superintendent, Moolfan Dichion, — dated the Hh March 1860. 


DaitMi liitli February 


I have the honor to forward the accompanying replies to 
your C^in^ular marginally noted. 


If Government is not willing to make over the general business of Paper Currenev to 
banks, as mentioned in No. 7 answer, I see no way for a Paper Currency likely to be success- 
ful, unless a getici-al currency note is issued for the whole of India, made i>ayable at <;crtain 
cardinal treasuries ; but until a complete statement of the rates of oxehangc all over India 
be compiled, it is impossible for me to give any reasonable idea as wlicre these treasuries 
should be. Many trea.suries, not looked on as cardinal treasuries, miglit be able to employ 
notes receivable and payable at them for loc^al use. For instance, at Mooltau, we might cmjdoy 
20,000 or 30,000 rupees worth of local notes. Many treasuries might be looked upon as 
able to take off imperial, general, and local notes ; but it is impossible to say what the result 
might be, since the Native mind is very unsettled as to the advantage or dissulvantage ol‘ 
currency notes. 

No. 1. — Government currency notes are coldly received by Natives, and discount is 
constantly paid on their being cashed. 

No. 2. — ^Their depreciation is caused partly from a distrust of Government, partly from 
a want of a^ free convertibility of currency notes at treasuries. Notes of the Lahore circle 
are discounted from 8 annas to 1 rupee 8 annas per cent. ; for notes of other circles as much 
us 2 per cent, is charged. 
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No. S.-«No fiicilities, except in the case of travellers and railway cbmpaniesj and to 
private parties to a limited extent. The instmctions on the subject are contained in Account- 
ant GeneraPs (Punjab) Circular^ No. 169, dated i&Srd December 1864, and No. 16, dated 17th 
July 1865. They arc briefly as follows : — 

Officers in charge of treasuries should receive currency notes in payment of all Govern- 
ment dues, and should pay them on tender of silver, or to persons having claims upon the 
Government, if those persons make no objection to take them. No one must be obliged or 
pressed to take notes against his free consent. 

Notes are to be cashed at treasuries only to a limited extent, and for small sums ae an 
accommodation to private parties or travellers at the discretion of treasury oflicers. 

Railway companies are authorized to receive notes of other circles when band fide 
tendered by travellers. 

Government treasuries must accept all notes, even those of other circles, when tendered 
by the railway company, as botid fide from travellers. 

No. 4. — ^You must have places so conveniently situated and so well managed that a note 
(as authorized] when presented roust be at once cashed, — the plan of such buildings must be 
well designed both for large and small towns. 

Nos. 5 and 6. — Objected to. 

No. 7.— -I would issue general currency notes for the whole of India, and make them 
over to any bank which might demand them on a deposit as security of Government paper, 
valued at a percentage (to be fixed hereafter) above the current price of the day, and thus no 
more notes would be taken than required by the community ; the security of the note would 
be secured, and the public guarded against an over-issue of notes by the State. Each bank 
to be bound to pay for its own notes in specie when called on to do so, consequently converti- 
bility would be secured. Thus a security for the public would be vested in the hands of 
Government on account of notes issued, and a bank not meeting its liabilities in specie for 
its notes, would be liable to bankruptcy. 

No. 8. — I certainly would not propose a note of 5 rupees. It is very desirable to keep 
up the credit of notes that they be circulated amongst the middle classes, and a note of 
5 rupees would bring the note within the prejudice of the working classes, since they would 
be paid notes of this value in lieu of wages. 

No. 10. — Notes are used when Native credit is bad, and when there has been any 
overtrading ; take, for instance, the panic caused by over-trading in cotton. 

No. 11.— The demand and supply regulates the discount; at times no discount will be 

paid. 

No. 12.— No. 

No. 18. — If Native or bank credit is good. Government currency notes are not cared for. 

No. 14. — We have rail from Mooltan to Umritsur, vid Lahore and Montgomery. Wo 

could look for support to the treasuries of these places, also to those of Moozuflurghur and 
Jhung; but the supply of money at Moozuflurghur, Jhung, and Montgomery would always 
be very limited. 

Nos. 16 and 16. — Only once in July 1865, when the notes ran short, some inconveni- 
ence was caused by a delay at Lahore in complying with our indent. There was no refusal 
comply, and the cause of delay was not explained. 

No. 17.— Bs. 16, variable according to the value of gold. 

No. 18. — Bs. 10-3, variable according to the value of gold. 

No. 10.— Bs. 10-1, variable according to the value of grdd. 
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Nos. 20 and 21.— I cannot say ; gold will, at M ooltan, probably vary most as to price in 
Novomber and December, when the merchants from Central Asia arrive, and in February and 
March, when they arc preparing for the homeward trip. 

No. 22. — As regards circulation, people do not make much incpiiry about gold; for 
ornaments, gold is in demand. As a man increases in wealth, the ornauiejils of gold iii his 
family increase; hut 1 doubt if much gold is hoarded, except in tlio form of ornaments. 

No. 23. — ^They have no definite ideas as to a Gold Currency; if the Government, they 
say, introduces it, wc have no objection. 

No. 24*. — Gold coins would at once carry the day against notes of a similar value. 

No. 26. — do not know whether this question is asked in connexion with a Silver Cur- 
rency. If a double currency bo intended, and perfect security and convertibility he supposed 
to have been attained by a Paper Currency, of which the notes were to he as low as 5 rupees, I 
believe that silver and gold would both be displaced. Wc know that, during the Crimean war, 
it was coutcmplatcd in England to issue £1 notes ; the result would have been a great displace- 
ment of gold, which would have been exported as bullion. 

No. 20. — I do not know that outlying treasuries would benefit more by gold than silver. 
The cost of sending it to these outlying treasuries would probably be cheaper than sending 
silver ; but its greater value would require a stricter custody. 

No. 27. — ^Native dealers have no well-defined notions on this point; but I do not imagine 
wc can have a Paper, Gold, .and Silver Currency at the same time, since the smallest fluctuation 
in the relative price of gold and silver would disturb a double standard. Punks would, 
however, always give and take gold for v/hat it is worth. 

No. 28.— No. 

No. 29. — ^To some extent our trade with Central Asia is its cause. The small hulk of gold 
makes it more easy to carry than silver for long distances — tlio ultimate object being eith(»r 
its sale as bullion, or its use for barter in the purchase of indigenous articles, or fur exportation 
to India. 
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Nq, 31,— They pass for their intrinsic value, except the Furruekahad gold mohur, whh'h 
sells for 20 rupees (this is the statement which has been furnished to me). 

No. 32. — ^No, according to the market rate, which depends on the quantity of gold in 
the bazar, and according to its quality and the demand for it, except in the ease of the old 
Furruekahad ushurfec, which always fetches the uniform price of 20 rupees. 


Frm the Cminmioner far the Government of the Territories of Hh Hig/iness tk Maharajah if 

Mysore f-^aied the \^th March 1866. 

In order to obtain the fullest information in my power on the subject referred to in y^>ur 
Circular of LOth February (received by me on the 71h March), I lequesf^d the neputy 
Accountant General of Mysore to convene a meeting of the leading bankers and shioifs, 
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both European and Native^ now residing at Bangalore^ and beg to forward the resulta of their 
conference as given in the accompanying copy of a letter^ No. 2372j dated ISth instant^ from 
Mr. Hudson. 

2. — I beg to draw particular attention to the circumstance that all talook treasuries in 
Mysore have been directed to cash notes from 10 to 100 rupees when they are in funds. 
During the season of non-colleetionSj this accommodation cannot ho afforded^ but even in tho 
limited shape in which it is practicable^ a great boon is conferred on the people. 

3. — I (piito concur with the meeting in advocating one note for all India. A little 
consideration of the courses of trade will show that produce must constantly be carried beyond 
the 1)oundarics of local circles. A mercliant gocs^ for instance^ from Dharwar to Bcllary to 
purchase cotton, and must now furnish himself with Madras notes, Dharwar being in Bombay. 
The same must hold good of a Bengal Presidency merchant proceeding to Bombay or Madras; 
probably at Jubbulpoor neither Bombay nor Madras notes could be procured without difficulty, 
while they would be practically useless there for overy-day purposes. I think that it is not 
necessary that every tulook or even district treasury should be ordered to cash notes at all 
seasons, and in any case 1 recommend that only the smaller denominations should be cashed, 
except at Presidency towns. Tlie great object is to make the notes popular among the 
Natives, and they will not be so as long as they are not freely cashed in the minor treasuries, 
with a reservation as to the notes of liighcr values, that is above 100 rupees. 

4. — A note of Es. 5 would, no doiil)t, be acceptable, but it would not be received by 
laborers and servants receiving monthly wages, unless it were readily cashable at the nearest 
talook treasury. 

5. — Hooudecs being payable to a ])articular person, are, I consider, preferred to notes, espe- 
cially if the sender does not t:ik(j the precaution of forwarding the latter in halves, which, again, 
causes delay. Supposing I wauled to pay a bill in Bengal, I could get a hooudec, but a note 
of that circle is not procurable here. If I send a Madras note, a discount for cashing it would 
be demanded in Bengal. Tlicrefore, at present, a hoondoe is preferable for many j^asons 
some of which would, however, disappear were one note for all India issued by Government. 

6. — ^Thc remarks made by Mr. Hudson in paras. 3 to 10 of his letter arc, I consider, 
deserving of attention, and I feel assured that tlio measures taken in this province to promote 
the circulation of the currency notes have proved successful. 

7. — ^Tlic answers of the meeting to the several questions regarding a gold coinage do not 
appear to cull for special remarks from mo. 


Frm the Deputy Accountant General of Mysore^ — dated the \ith March 1805. 


Circular of tilio Socrctary to the Commw- 
HKiu oil tlie Act for providing a Govern- 
ment l*aper Currency, aildiojusorl to the 
Ooiiiiiiiifsioner of Mysore, dated 16th Feb- 
ruary 1866. 


I have the honor to report, for tho information of the Commissioner of Mysore, tlio results 

of the meeting of bankers and merchants held at his desire 
to confer on the subject of tlio cuiTcncy, with reference to 
the Circular letter noted in the margin. Tlie meeting, I 
may observe, was convened for the ijurpose of eliciting 
inibrmation as 'to existing usages among the mercantile 
(community, and ascertaining their views and requirements, in regard to currency notes and 
a gold coinage. Of the eleven Native gentlemen, members of the leading firms, who were 
invited, eight attended, with two who carao unsolicited. Messrs. Franck and Black, the 
agents of tho Local European Banks, and Mr. Edwards, of the firm of Edwards and Company, 
were also present, and the notice being short, this number may be considered satisfactory, 
indicative of the interest felt in the subject by the classes represented. 
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2.— -I will now detail the faicts and opinions adduced^ bearing in mind that the object of 
the meeting having been explained, the questions put in the Currency Commission's Cireitlar 
were read out in English, and carefully interpreted in Canareso and Hindoostani to the Native 
gentlemen present, who discussed them without reserve, and seemed unanimous in the 
conclusions arrived at. 

Answers to the Questions in tlie Circular. 

No. 1. — Government currency notes issued by the Bangalore branch of the Madras 
bank are readily received and paid away at par in Bangalore, being convertible into cash at 
the branch oiBce, but those of the head office at Madras are usually received at a discount. 

No. 2. — ^The principal* causes of depreciation arc want of ready convertibility on the spot, 
and the notes not being legal tender in transactions among the community. The discount 
varies from 2 annas to 8 annas per cent. 

Nos. 3 and 4. — ^Not discussed. It was explained, howeveis to the meeting that, when- 
ever surplus specie was available beyond the local requirements of the public service, the district 
and talook treasuries of this province undertook to cash notes for the public of the values of 
10 to 100 rupees ; that all notes arc now receivable in payment of Government revenue and 
arc issueablc when demanded, if in store. 

Nos. 6, 6, and 7. — ^The meeting was unanimous in its approval of one universal note for 
all India, convertible at the Presidency towns and at the principal treasuries in the country. 
Such a note would be x)referred to notes payable within separate circles only, the reason 
assigned being that the latter are comparatively useless beyond the limits of their respective 
circles. 

No. 8 . — A note of 6 rupees value would be very acceptable for small transactions, more 
especially if it was readily convertible into cash. 

No. 9. — ^As to the probable extent of the circulation of such a note some doubts were 
expressed ; but it might be considerable, judging from the experience of the local branch of the 
Madras bank, where it is found that notes of 10 rupees have a larger circulation numerically 
than those of higher denominations. The agent stated that the notes issued from the branch 
bank and outstanding at the present date were as follow 
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... 

• •• 

• •• 
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• •• 

• •• 
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7 
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No. 10.— Notes arc used chiefly for remittances and for traffic. 

No. 11.— Notes are, in most cases, bought by soucars at a discount from the public. 

No. 12. — ^They are bought up when likely to be in demand for remittances, cither to the 
head quarters of circles or to other places. 

No. 13. — ^The preference for notes or hoondees depends mainly on the exchange of the 
day. The hoondee is liked on account of tho greater safety in transmission, but when a 
currency note is procurable on better termsj it is preferred not only on this account, but 
because it is often more readily negotiable. 

Nos. 14 to 16. — Not put to the meeting. 

No. 17. — ^Tbe price of the gold mohur varies from 2 to 4 annas premium. 

No. 18f. — ^English sovereigns from 2 to 3 annas premium. 

No. ,19.— Australian soveregns ^ anna to 3 annas premium. 
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No. 20.— The above three coins are believed to bear a higher value in Bangalore than at 

Madras, 

No. 21.— The reason alleged is^ that gold jewellery is more largely made up in Mysore 
than at the Presidency, where precious stones are moi'e generally used with less metal. The 
infonnaiion on this point, however, is scarcely reliable. 

No. 22.— Tlie Natives are fond of gold— not being a circulating medium, gold is chiefly 
used for jewellery and hoarding. 

No. 23. — ^They would like a Gold Currency of the values of 2J, 5, and 10 rupees. 

No. 24. — Gold coins of the above values would be preferred for some reasons to notes of 
relative values. Gold coins arc tangible, they are also portable, ^readily convertible, and not 
perishable. Notes, if readily convertible, would have the same advjintages, with the further 
one of being easily transmitted by post, hut being perishable they would not be lilccd for 
hoarding so much as gold. 

No. 25. — ^Not put to tho^ccting. 

No. 20. — ^Yes, in so far that gold could be more easily remitted than silver to a treasury 
needing specie. 

No. 27. — The meeting was unanimous in opinion that a currency of gold, silver, and 
paper would ho preferable to one of either silver alone, or of silver and paper. 

•No. 28. — Bar gold is not used as a circulating medium, hut for jewellery, hoarding, and 
security for loans; its value is first tested. 

Nos. 29 and 30.— No, there arc none in circulation. 

Nos. 31 and 32. — Native gold mohurs arc generally sold at a premium as curiosities. 

3. — As regards the existing facilities in this proviueo for the conversion of notes and 
silver at the treasuries, I may explain that supplies of notes, cliicfly of the values of Its. 10 
to Rs. 100, both of the Madras and the Bombay circles, arc sent from the Commissioners 
treasury to all the district and talook treasuries, for issue to j)artics roipiiriiig them, either 
in payment of demands or in exchange for cash. The treasuries are also directed, besides 
accepting notes of any value on accoiml of revenue dues, to cash tliosc of 10 to 100 rupees, 
provided that specie can be spared, after retaining funds for the reeparoments of the public 
service. With these reservations, the treasuries in all the talooks arc re(iuired to cash notes, 
and the whole of the surplus specie of the districts is made available for the purpose during 
the season of revenue collections. 

Tlie object of presenting a limit as to value was to encourage the circulation of the 
smaller notes, on the assumption that they would be employed for minor transactions and 
circulate within the province, wliile notes of higher values would be used chiefly for remittances 
from oilier parts of India, for the purposes of trade, and that, if these were indiscrimi- 
nately admitted, there might be an inconvenient demand on our treasuries for specie. It is 
probable that these limitations in Mysore, and the still closer rcsirietions observed in the 
Madras circles, however necessary under existing circumstances, have diminished the value of 
the notes to the trader, and tended to depreciate them in the estimation of the Native (?ommu- 
iiity generally. A note of one circle is comparatively useless in another, and can only be 
cashed at the hc.ad quailers of its own circle, <and hence it is that, while the smaller notes 
obtain a local circulation partly on the ground of convenience and, in Mysore, their converti- 
bility at all treasuries where specie is available, the larger notes are bought up by capitalists 
for purposes of traffic, generally at a discount, and either sold again at a profit, or remitted 
for realization to the head quarters of the issuing circle. 

4. — In Mysore further accommodation might possibly be afforded by retaining at those 
district traasaries, where a demand for cashing notes exists after the revenue collection season, 
a portion of the surplus cash balance of the province ; but the feasibility of such an arrange- 
ment would depend on the requirements of the Commissioner's treasury at head quarters, 
which have of late been exceptionally heavy. 
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6. — Oa the points referred to in queries 6 to 7 of the Circular, I would beg to remark 
that, if the plan of one universal note for all India, couvertible at certain specified treasuries, 
were adopted, the Commissioner's treasury at Bangalore might advantageously be appointed 
for the purpose of cashing all notes, permission being given to maintain the present facilities 
at the district treasuries, or to extend them so far as circumstances might permit. The like 
course might be followed whether the special circles of issue be maintained as at present, or 
their number increased or diminished. 

6. — So far as the convenience of the public is concerned, I incline to the opinion that 
an uniform note, converti])le at certain specified treasuries all over India, would be preferable 
to special notes convertible within certain circles. The former would have a wider si>hcre of 
circulation, wliile the latter Would be restricted, even though spare funds were available at 
a treasury adjoining, but not within the limits of the circle. The universal note would 
probably be employed more largely than the special for romittanecs; the demand on this account 
would be regulated, 1 apprehend, mainly by the requirements of trade, but the note wliicli 
is negcjtiable in any district, would not necessarily be cashed at that to which it is sent, but 
would, in many eases, bo used for remittance to another wlicro the special note would be 
useless. The very restrictions on the latter afford probal)ly an inducement for cashing it the 
moment it comes within its circle. The primary difficulty in the introduction of a general 
note is, I presume, the necessity which woidd ensue for keeping up large cash balances at 
the treasuries where notes are most likely to be presented, but this difficulty might, in a large 
measure, ho mitigated, if, by giving a wider sphere to the currency of the note, it circulated 
with greater convenience to the public. The trade returns of the various districts would 
probably indicate the dt 3 mand for remittances in which the notes would be employed, more 
especially in llioso localities where other means of sending remittances do not exist. 

T.' -AVi til reference to question 14, 1 would observe that, in the event of notes being 
cashed at its Ireasuries to an inconvenient extent, the Mysore Government would naturally 
send them from Bangalore to Madras by railway to be exchanged for specie. 

8. — Questions 15 and 10. — The Mysore Government was limited to 8 lakhs of mpoos 
worth of ^Madras notes and 2 luklis of Bombay notes per annum to bo obtained for cash from 
tliose Presi<loncics, and within tlicnc limits snppHo.s have been purchased from time to time. 
Owing to the facilities all'orded at oiir treasuries, notes have, however, come into tho province 
from other chanm’ls, and there has been no occasion to obtain supplies from llie banks to tho 
full extent permis.'iible, 

9. — It is not clear to my mind how a Gold Currency would help the establishment of a 
Paper Ciirrcmy as suggested in question 25, except as forming a basis, on the security of 
which notes might be issued by the Currency Dcjiartmciit, 

10. — From what has been stated in paragraph 3 of this letter, I would submit that tho 
Mysore Government lias aflbrdcd very considerable aid in giving currency in this province to 
the notes of the Government of India, both of the Madras and the Bombay circles, which, 
until the year J803, were unknown. Tho measures taken in tlie first instance for their issue, 
and more especially for cashing them, liavc fostered confidence iu the notes as a medium for 
commercial transactions, while, on the other hand, the practice of receiving them in districts 
where tliey arc tendered, and issuing them at others where they are wanted by tho people, 
to the full extent of our moans, lias tended to keep a largo amount of notes in circulation. 
Two statements of the receipts and issues of Madras and Bombay notes are annexed in illus- 
tration. 
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STATEMENT of Currency Notet (Madras) received and issued at the Treasuries under the control of the Mysore Government during 1864-65 
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Ftom the Commissioner of CJiota NagporCy — dated the lih April 1866. 

No. 1. — With reference to your Circular of the 16th February last, I have the honor to 
inform you that coj)ics of the replies to the questions sent to you direct by the district officers 
have been submitted to mo. You will find from these replies that the circulation of notes in 
this division is as yet very inconsiderable. Tliey are used to some extent by the commercial 
classes^ and as convenienees by travellers ; but the agricultural classes and the zemindars make 
no use of them. 

No. 2. — ^Thc main cause of this is, that the latter classes hoard their surplus money, and 
tiu'y would not like to have their hoardings represented by so perishable a material as paper. 
Tiulccd, as the boardings arc gi'iior.illy under ground, tliey could not use notes for the purpose, 
'lliis shows that we arc in a very hack ward state, and it is also a fact that the great mass of the 
people of this division like hulk as well as durability, and copper coin is thus buried to a very 
considerable amount. 

No. 8. — The officers in elnirge of iroasuries have, of course, readier access to the informa* 
lion necessary to ixqily to your questions than I have. I give, however, such as 1 have obtained 
from the Native merchants and trad*M*s of the place. 

No. 1*. — They inform mo that notes readily circulate amongst the trading classes and often 
pas^ at par; lint as the supply Ihictiiaics, and their use is so limited, they give cash in exchange 
for them to private individuals at from I to 5 percent, discount; hut if private individuals 
recpiire ihcnii, and there arc none to be had in the treasury, they take a slight premium in 
cxcluinging them. 

No. 5. — The facilities of exchange are not sufficient, the treasuries arc not always well 
supplied with notes, and they arc lirnilod in their power to cash notes. The cash requirements 
of most ol‘ the districts are in ex<.'ess of the local receipts. We could not, therefore, authorise 
an unreserved issue of cash in exchange fur notes. The Collector must have a discretion in 
the matter, hut it would give confidence sufficiently if ho were ordered to cash all the notes of 
small value, and all notes, when there is no danger that in doing so he will too much reduce 
liis cash balance. 1 think that, if this were made the universal rub;, no difficulty would he, 
experienced. It appears to me that the influx and efilux of notes have, in most of the treasuries, 
fairly kept pace, and that where this is not the case, it is not that the treasuries are over- 
si ocked, but the reverse. There appeal's to have been diffieulty in obtaining notes of l.'^te. 
There are none just now in the Lohardngga Treasury, and notes in the ha/ar are at a 
premium. 

No. 0. — T find the people most interested in the matter are all for one note. It is more 
consonant with their views that the (jovorninent of India should have but one note current 
throughout the empire. The number of head offices of issue should bo increased, or sub- 
offic(?s created by designating certain treasuries as offices of issue under all circumstances. 
AVe have here increhants wdiose homes are in Ijahore, Eunares, See., and they complain of the 
inconvenience they experience from the existing system in sending or receiving remittances in 
notes. 

No. 7.— Five-rupee notes are not wanted. I do not find any one in favor of them. 

No. 8. — TIic merchants tell me that about one-eighth of their remittances are made in 
notes. IIooiulccs are still preferred, because duplicates, &c., cun be obtained. 

No. 9. — In most cases discount is exacted ; hut when the supply of notes in the treasury 
ha.s mil out, they will take them at par, and some times even at a premium. 

No. 10. — The Tla/arccbaiigh Treasury can, without difficulty, he reiilcnishcd from Burdwan 
and Calcutta, as it is near the grand trunk road, and only 80 miles from a railway terminus, 
Biirrakur, The other stations are rather remote from railroads and trunk roads. In the 
event of an office of issue being established in this division^ it should he at Ilazarcchaugh. 
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No. 11.— It will be seen from the reports of the district officers that difficulty is some 
times experienced in replenishing their stock of notes. I do not know why the indents are not 
more promptly complied with. 

No. 12.— There are no Government gold mohurs in circulation. I do not think I even 
saw one in the division. Sovereigns are procurable some times at Rs. 10, some times at Hs. 9-14* 
No difference between the Australian and English sovereigns is known. I should say, on the 
whole, they are not of higher value here than in the Presidency towns. 

No. 13. — It is difficult to say what the predilection of the people for gold coins may be ; 
they have scarcely been tried. They hoard silver and copper, not gold. 

No. 14.— I am told that gold coins of Rs. 16, 10, and 5 in value would be very popular if 
issued as pure as the old Shahjehan’s ashriifis ; but at present the popular mind is impressed 
with the idea that there is more alloy in the coin minted by Government than is given out, and 
they do not like the liardness of the metal. This must be, because it is not so ciisily convertible 
into gold ornaments, which are not appreciated by Natives unless of .almost 24 carat gold. 
If there was a large amount of gold in circulation, gold ornaments made from the coins would 
become fashionable, and some of the pressure on silver used for this purpose would 1)c relieved. 
A great amount of gold would, in all probability, be hoarded in lieu of a proportionate quantity 
of silver that is now thus annually removed from circulation. There arc zemindars in this 
country known to hoard, who prefer borrowing at high interest to breaking in on the hoards. 
The instalment of rent paid in the month of Assin is by many of them thus put by, whatever 
their immediate requirements may be. 

No. 15.— Mahajuns tell me that they would appreciate a Gold Currency as a convenient 
form in which to keep their reserves of cash, and it would assist the outlying treasuries in 
providing the means of converting notes as being easier of transport. 

No. 16.— The mahajuns and others I have addressed on the subject all say they would 
like a currency of Silver, Gold, and Paper, and do not apprehend any difficulty in establishing it, 
but they do not well understand the question. 

No. 17. — ^Thcy admit it would be a disadvantage if any limit was phaced to the currency 
of silver, and that the great bulk of the people would feel uneasy if they found th(jy could not, 
if they liked, get paid wholly in silver coin, but that this is owing to their having IxHjn so Jong 
accustomed to regard silver as the sole currency, and they believe the feeling would wear oif as 
they grew accustomed to the gold. 

No. 18. — There is no bar gold. Native gold mohurs are not much used; the Shahjehan 
and Jeyporc ashrufis are the favorites, but they seldom realize more tlian their intrinsic value. 


the Commwioner of the Nuddea Divmon,^^ated Cakuttay the 1th May 1866. 

I have the honor to reply to your Circular of the 16th of Febniary last, and in so doing 
shall be guided by the note to your 7ih question. I propose to direct my report mainly to 
the different points as far as they affect the non-official population of my division, wliich 
consists of the 24-Pergunnahs, Nuddea, and Jessore districts, having Calcutta for their centre. 
I have consulted the collectors of the three districts, as well as several non-official gentlemen 
who reside in the interior, and who are largely engaged in commercial transactions. I reply 
to your questions in the order in which they stand. 

Nos. 1 and 2. — Yes, there is no depreciation in value ; a small fee is often charged tor 
changing a note for silver ; but this is a payment for accommodation ; and, under the same 
circumstances, a fee is charged for changing a rupee into small coin. 

Nos. 3 and 4. — The orders of the Government of Bengal and the Accountant General on 
this head are, I presume, before the Commission. Non-official gentlemen whom I have 
consulted bear testimony that the treasury officers give every facility of which these rules admit 
for converting notes into cash and cash into notes. 

6 H 
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Tlie Collector of Nuddea states that he is occasionally oompelled to refuse to cash notes 
when heavy remittances are sent up to planters in that shape ; and that this might be avoided 
if he were allowed to exercise some discretion in sending away cash from his treasury ; where- 
as now he sends it away on receixit of instructions from the Accountant General. Assuming 
that the cash is not really required at the Presidency^ I suppose that every arrangement which 
a Gelleetor could make to remit his money to the Presidency in notes instead of cash would 
be a gain. On the other hand^ the Collector of Jessore has, in this report and also verbally, 
cornj)luinc(l to me that the Accountant General calls for a remittance of notes from his 
treasury the moment tlioy are paid in in considerable number, as is the case on the quarter 
days of payment of land revenue. The Collector believes that if tho Accountant General were 

less prompt, many of these notes would pass out into fair 
circulation. If so, I think that it is a mistake to call them 
in at once to the Presidency. This is recognized by the 
Supreme Government and the Government of Bengal in the 
correspondence noted in the margin. 


No. -140.1, rlatcfl 28th Decombor ISGfi. 
Uejily Nu. dated 5tU April 180S, 


Nos. 5, 6j and 7.— Confining my consideration of those questions to the side from which 
the Native ])opulatiou will look at it, I cannot doubt that one universal note for all India, 
convertible at cvrry district treasury, would command more favor and meet with more 
coiifideiice than could be attained by any other means. The Collectors of Nuddea and Jessore 
are strongly of opinion that the present limitation in the convertibility of the note is a source 
of misiiiulerstaiiding and mistrust to the Natives. Lord Ullck Browne, the Collector of 
Nuddea, writ es : — I consider it (the present arrangement of circles) most inconvenient, and 
calculated to retard the reception of a Paj^r Currency by the Natives ns much as any 
measure of Paper Currency supported by Government can possibly do. The great incon- 
vciuciieo of a system of separate circles is a subject of well-grounded complaint among 
“ travellers, and is regarded as a suspicions mystery by the Native population. It is beyond 
question that, for some reason or other, the Paper Currency, though useful to a few, is 
'' a great failure generally 6i)caking, and I feel couviuced that a system of circles is a 
principal reason,'^ 

In his reply to the 7tli question, a duplicate of which has, I presume, been forwarded to 
the Commission, Lord Ulick Browne discusses the question at length. lie believes that such 
a rush of notes for encashment at one district treasury would not take place as to drain 
the treasury of cash, because it is wry unlikely that notes to so high an amount would become 
concentrated in one district ; and at any rate, if there were a tendency to such concentratiou, 
the district ollicers could not fail to be aware of it, and would be able to concentiute cash 
to meet the demand, especially as such an influx of notes is least likely to occur at a place 
with which comraiiuicatioii is difficult. I believe with tho Collector that such a concentration 
of notes ill the onlluarif course of circulation need not be apprehended ; hut I believe that, 
on tho removal of all restrictions in the employment of notes for remittances in many districts, 
tho requirements for the advances of planters and traders at certain seasons of tlie year, would 
clear out the treasuries over and over again. If the planters could bo sure of getting cash 
on presentation of notes at the district treasury, enormous sums would be transmitted to them 
from C!!alcutta in the shape of notes. Although these demands for cash could be confidently 
foreseen, the reasons against systematically providing silver to meet them arc obvious. Nor 
can I concur with Lord Ulick Browne that heavy deiminds for eneaslimcnt are least likely to 
be made in districts with which communication is difficult. I suiipose that the inducement to 
send notes to the planters in Assam for conversion at the trcasuiy would be much greater 
than in the case of the planters in Nuddea, who would receive the cash by rail in three hours 
from Calcutta. Lord Ulick Browne then argues that even at the worst, tho applicants for 
cin ashmcut would have either to wait a few days until the Collector procured cash elsewhere, 
or would have the alternative of sending their notes elsewhere for eucashinent, and that in 
neitlicr case would the confidence of the pcoide in the Paper Currency be in the slightest 
degree shaken. 
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I agree with Ahe Collector that the fact of the cash in one particular diatrict treasury 
running short would not in any way diminish the confidence of the Natives in the currency; 
certainly not in any district of this division, whatever may bo the eflect in remoter districts; 
the objection remains that it would not bo practicable for the Government to send up supplies 
of cash to meet the demand which would ^tematically arise in many districts for encashment 
of notes at the season of advances. 

The Collector concludes his reply to the 7th question as follows :— •« Lastly, to encourage 
“ a Paper Currency, Government must not, os they have done, throw obstacles in the way of 
« notes being used for remittanees. The convenience of this tends to increase the circulation 
« of paper and the confidence of the Natives in it. Until civilization and trade increase to 
“ such an extent that banks are extended everywhere, notes will always be used for remit. 

tances, and in genet al, it is a mistake to cheek this, even though it may be some times 
“ necessary to send cash to a treasury. If the apprehended disadvantages of an universal 
" note can bo disposed of, it seems scarcely necessary to enlarge on the advantages of an 
" universal note that would be available every where from Peshawur to Cape Comorin; they havo 
** been urged and admitted so often that they need not be repeated here.” I do not fliink the 
Collector estimates the practical difficulties and objections sufficiently high. It cannot be 
desirable that the Government should constitute itself universal banker, at a considerable 
loss ; if it do so, I suppose that a material check would be placed on the development of real 
banking business in the country. I think I may assume that the adoption of one universal 
note, convertible on demand at every district treasury, is impradlicable. I would reject the 
first of the two expedients suggested in the 6th question, as being ciilcnlnM to augment the 
evils complained against. Tire second expedient would probably bo open to the objections 
noted above ; that there would be regularly recurring enormous demands at the offices of siib-issue 
for cash in exchange for notes which had been received os remittances. On the whole, I concur 
in the Collector of Jcssorc’s preference of a system, under which there shall be one universal 
note convertible on demand as of right at certain given treasuries, and convertible at every 
district treasury as a matter of favor to the holder, that is, the Collector should have power 
to receive the notes in exchange for cash, up to the point at which the cash of his treasury 
would fall below his requirements. This proviso would, I suppose, have the effect of checking 
any systematic rcmitUnce of large sums in notes, except after due enquiry from the Collector 
that cash would be available to meet them. 

No. 8. — A .5>mpee note would be much appreciated, principally for making remittances 
of small earnings; some facility of making such remittances is a great desideratum. Of 
course the objection to making heavy commercial remittances in notes docs not extend to 
these petty items. 

No. 9. — On this point, the opinions are in direct opposition to one another. I suppose 
that a 6-rupce note would havo the greater currency in course of time. I here mention a 
remark of the C(»lleetor of the Sl-Pergunnalis, that one cause of the Natives preferring ooat. 
to notes, is the apprehension that the note nuiy at some jieriod of its existence havo been 
stolen, and tliat its possession may subject the innocent holder to vexatious enquiry. 

No. 10.— Yes. 

No. 1 1. — Yes, but this is rather as a fee on the accommodation given by them as money 
changers, than as the equivalent of any depreciation in the value of the note. 

Mr. Bertram, a sugar merchant of Chowgatchcc, in Jcssorc, remarks thiit this varies 
with the time of the year. When the produce is coming into the market, and payments have 
to !» made to the producer in small sums, notes arc some times at a slight discount; at oUicr 
times they are even at a premium. Mr. Maclcod, of Kolchandpore, observes that the shroffs 
exact discount in changing cash for notes, as well as the other way. 
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No. 12,--This is done at Alipore^ which is the head quarter of the Sl-Pergunnahs^ and 
within throe miles of the Bank of Bengal ; the practice does not extend into the outlying 
districts. 

No. 13.— The opinions are directly conflicting and equally balanced. 

No. 14. — ^All collectors of this division would be readily re-inforced from the Bank of 
Bengal. 

Nos. 15 and 16. — ^The Collector of Jessoro replies that he has been unable to meet such 
demands ; his indents for notes have been refused by the Accountant General on the ground 
that^ from the fact of large number of notes of high value being applied for^ it was evident 
that the notes were made use of for the purpose of remittances; this should bo checked. 
Vide also my reply to questions 3 and 4. 



24-Pergunnalis. 

Nuddea. 

Jesaure. 


B;S. As. Bs. As. 

1 

Bs. As. 

Bs. Bs. As. 

NTo. 17 ... ... ••• 

14 12 

15 1 

15 to 15 8 

N’o. 18 ... ... * ... 

10 4 to 10 14 

10 8 

10 4 

N'o. 19 ... ... ... 

10 

10 1 

10 8 


Nos. 20 and 21. — Opinions arc divided. If the price be higher in the Mofussil, it is 
because these coins offer facilities for hoarding. 


No. 22.— The general reply is, that they are sought after for both purposes. But Mr. 
Sibbald, of Nundunpore, in Nuddea, a gentleman who has an intimate knowledge of the Natives, 
writes " I believe the sight of gold carries with it a charm, and that it would be much 
approved of by the people for circulation. The fondness of gold for the purpose of hoarding has 
" very greatly decreased of late years, owing to the scope which is now given for the cmploy- 
" ment of money, to the facilities which are afforded for obtaining good interest on firm 
security, and the comparative ease with which claims are recoverable through the Courts. I 
believe such cases are now confined to a few stray coins, now and then hoarded by the 
females in some families.^^ Mr. Sibbald’s testimony is in accoi'danco with the natural results 
which may be expected from the general progress which is now taking place. 

No. 23.— The general reply is decidedly in the affirmative. The Collector of Nuddea 
observes that when English sovereigns were procurable in Nuddea, there was a demand for 
them. 

No. 24.— The answers are conflicting. I have no doubt that the gold coins would be 
preferred. 

No. 25. — Probably. 

No. 26. — In so far that gold could be more easily transmitted from one treasury to 
another than silver. 

No. 27.— All three. 

No. 28. — Very little bar gold is seen. It is tested by the color it leaves when rubbed on 
kmeowtee stone. 


No. 29.— No. 











Nos. 30, 31, and 3^. — The mohurs which are known in this division are Akbar Shah 
Alum or Badshahce; old Eng^Iish moh nr, worth Rs. new English mohur, Rs. 16-1, 
and the Bamchandrcc. To these Mr. Macleod, Kotehandpore, adds — 

Charcaree. Je 3 >^pore. 

Gajeoree. Snrbonee. 

Kurimkasy. Singhasun, Banarassie. 

Of these I know nothing. The mohiirs pass for their intrinsic value, and some times for more 
than their intrinsic value, but this is only on uccoiiiit of their being considered lucky. 


From the Commissioner hi Sind, — dufed the \llh April 1S6G. 

I have the honor to acknowledge receipt of your printed Circnhir dated IClh February 
last, requesting inforraatioii on the working of Act XJX. of 1861 in this province, and to 
forward replies to the several questions therein contained. 

No. 1. — Yes. 

No. 2. — ^Therc is no depreciation when the notes are used in the purchase or sale of 
goods; it is only when they arc cashed by sbrolfs that a small discount of 4 annas per cent, 
is charged. 

No. 3. — Tlie fiicililics for exchanging silver hir notes arc rcstrictiHl by (jovornmont 
resolution, No. 410, dated Stli May 1805, to eases of travel hu's, 'vbo may wish to be accommo- 
dated with silver in exchange for notes. There is no restriction on the exchange of notes for 
silver. 

No. 4. — The facilities arc not sulTicient, and the only means of extending them, without 
putting (jov(U‘iimeiit to undue expense, in the way of providing silver to Ijo exchanged for 
notes, ap|.icars to be to vest treasuiy officers with authority to ciwsh notes to the extent that 
they may be able to issue them. For instance, say that a treasury has Imhui provided with 
Rs. 10,000 worth of notes, and that a portion or the whole have been issued ; the ollieer in 
charge should be <lirceted to cash notes to tlie extent of his issues, wlicll)er llie not(‘s presented 
to be cashed jdiall have been issued by liirn or not, provided that they belong to the circle 
witbiii which the treasury i.s situated. By this method the juiblic will furnish the silver in 
the first instance, and the silver so obtained will be used in easbing notes; should more notes 
be ])rcsentcd for payment tliau there is silver to meet llicm, ilicy must be ivfiBcd, if not, the 
treasury may be flooded by notes at a time when it may have ’to meet its own liabilities 
in coin, and when its notes would be Icmporarilj' inconvertible. But it should be made 
compulsory on oacb treasury officer to keep a eoriain supply of notes on hand to meet possible 
demands, and to offer the notes for acceptance without forcing them on the 2 niblic, othc*rwise 
the extension of the note eirculatioii in the ]>roviiice will bo rclardi;d. 

No. 5. — Yes, to a lirniitrd extent; but the number of circles might be reduced if provision 
could bo made by the establishinout of sub-offices of issue, or in anj' other w.'iy at corf. am 
centres of trade for the exchange of notes for silver and silver for notes. "J'luis the Bomba}”^ 
Sind, and Punjab oirclcs might bo thrown into one with one note connuou to tho three 
districts, and suh-(»flice3 of issue opened in the first instance at liuhoiv, Urnritsur, Forozc]>ore, 
or Mooltan, Sukkur, KniTachee, Ahmcdabad, Broach, Dharwar, Indore, Candeish, and Shola- 
pore, wlicrc silver might be obtained for notes, or notes for silver. The great difficulty in the 
way of any scheme, having for its object the popularisation of the Paper Currenc}', is a[) 2 )arcntly 
so to apjiortion the reserve of cash to be held at tho sub -offices of i.s?ue that no excessive 
amount shall bo retained in hand, and that the cost of transit may be reduced to a minimum. 
The proper reserve to be held at each place cannot be determined but by experience, and, during 
the ej^)crimcut, Govcrumuiit would have to bear the cost of providing coin to meet the balance 

6i 
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of trade at each of the localities above indicated, or until the Native population had become so 
thoroughly assured of the convertibility of the notes on demand that they would cease to present 
them for payment, except in small parcels. It cannot be disf^i^d that amongst the rural 
population and the inhabitants of land towns, which arc not adjacent to an office of issue, the 
notes are rcgardcil with an under-current of suspicion, which will never become eradicated until 
the notes arc readily convertible, or the progress of time and education causes a more enlightened 
generation to take the place of the present. 

No. 6.— An increase in the number of circles would be advantageous only when it had 
been determined, on the score of expense, not to open sub-offices of issue. The principal 
drawback to numerous circles is the confusion which separate notes of many different circles 
would be apt to generate in the Native mind. But the expense of establishing them might 
probably be c?omparatively less than if sub-offices of issue were opened. At the same time^ 
the progress of the note circulation in the confidence of the masses would be proportionately 
slower, inasmuch as the popularity of a note in India may be assumed to be in direct ratio to 
the extent of the circle within which it is convertible. 

No. 7. — One circle embracing all India is eminently desirable, if the field be not 
considered too large. But the project docs not seem to be practicable at present, or until our 
means of communication have been greatly improved. The inland treasuries at which the 
notes would be jiayuble, if one circle only were established, should bo at first not far from a 
line of railway, in order that the expense of distributing the reserve of coin might be reduced 
to a minimum. But with only one circle; the expense of providing coin to meet the balance of 
trade between any two places in India would be thrown upon (rovernmciit. Thus Bombay 
might owe Borar a crore of rupees for cotton after deducting ]krar's debt for piece goods ; this 
sum, if there wore an office of issue in Berar, would be remitted from Bombay in notes, and 
.'ll largo proportion would probably bo cashed for at least many years to come. This encash- 
ment would entail a large annual expense on (jovernmeni, but the object which (Toverument 
seek to attain, viz,, ilic introduction of the notes into general conliJenee, would bo secured 
much more quickly ; of course, it is another question whether it be worth while to secure now, 
at a vast outlay, what is morally certain to be attained without the cx[)ense by eflluxion of 
time. The only alternative plan to (lovcrnmeiii circlc.s and agency ap])ears to be that which 
has been persistently urged upon public attention in England by tlie later school of financiers, 
which is briclly to permit any bank or company to issue notes on the security of a certain 
investment in the (government funds, it being assumed that each bank or company would, for 
its own safely, retain a suiricient reserve in coin to meet its liabilities. But this plan cannot be 
recommended for India, inasmuch as nothing of the kind, L c,, notes, which did not possess a 
visible Government guarantee, would be accepted by the peo 2 )lo. 

No. 8. — Yes, for this reason, that the Pai)er Currency, as it exists at present, alreacly 
possesses the confidence of the larger capitalists at the Tresidimey towns, whereas we have still 
to secure that of a host of petty iradens, mechanics, agrieultiuists, and others, to whom a 
5- rupee note would ho useful. It would he worth while trying as an experiment which may, or 
may not, he continued :ts experience might suggest. In any case nothing would be lost, and 
something might be gained. 

No, 9. — Yes, judging by the issues of the 10-rupee notes. 

No. 10. — Yes, to places where they can be cashed at an office of issue. 

No. 11. — Yes, when notes are simply cashed. If offered in exchange for hoondccs, or in 
payment of a doniaiid, discount is not charged. 

Xo. 13. — Not altogether. If they can re-issue at par the notes bought at a discount, 
they do so. I f not within a reasonable time, they cash them at the office oi issue to realise 
their gains. 
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No. 13. — YeSj when tho exchange is against remitting by hoonclecs payable at the town 
where tho office of issue may be situate. Thus in 1865, when the balance of trade between 
Kurracheo and Bombay was against Kuri*achec, and consequently hoondccs were sold at a 
high premium, 14 lakhs of rupees were remitted in notes. Many of the same notes were 
afterwards remitted back to Kurrachce. 

No. 14. — None, application would have to be made to Bombay, and that by sea. Mail 
steamers run every fortnight, and lately there have been many intermediate steamers. 

No. 15.— No. 

No. 16.— None necessary. 

^ No. 17.— Rs. 14-8 to Rs. 15. 

No. 18. — ^Tlie average value of the English sovereign is from Rs. 10-1 to Rs. 10-6 
according to supply and demand. 

No. 19. — ^The average value of the Australian sovereign is from 1 to 2 annas more 
than the English, 

No. 20. — The coins above mentioned always bear a liiglier value in Mofussil bazars 
than in the Presidency towns, where the Natives buy them up to send them into the interior. 

No. 21. — ^This is because gold in any sluipc is the most convenient mode of treasure 
remittance, and is therefore in iavor. 

No. 22. — Tho people are decidedly fond of gold, not for circulation, but for the purpose 
of hoarding and manufacturing jewellery. 

No. 23. — Most certainly. 

No. 24. — Gold coins of 15, 10, and 5 rupees are sure to find more favor in the eyes of 
Native.s than notes of equal valucj, because one is real, tlio other representative; and wlieii it 
rests with a Native to eletdi between the two, it is very easy to say which will be his choice. 

No. 25. — Doubtful. Scarcely to any greater perceptible extent than silver. 

No. 26. — To a certain extent, yes, inasmuch as a larger amount of coin might be held in 
a lesser compass with more security. But the transactions of outlying treasuries are principally 
carried on in silver on account of its readier sub-division into small sums. Gold pieces of 5 
and 10 rupees, however, would speedily su^Kii’scdc the free use of silver. 

No. 27. — It is thought that the large slirofis would prefer a Silver, Gold, and Paper 
Currency togctlicr, though, if an universal Paper Currency were fairly establisliod, the circula- 
tion of silver would, iii a great measure, be confined to the poorer classes of the community. 

No. 28. — A considerable (luantity of gold is received from Bombay, but it does not 
circulate; it is bought and sold like any other oommodit}^, and imported l)y dealers in the 
metal for transmission to tho Mofussil, and to be manufaetiired into onuunents. Leaf gold 
from China, bearing live stamps, is considered tho best of that class or description of metal. 
Gold when imported by a bank usually bears that bank's stamp or initials. The Natives 
here do not understand the process of assaying, and the only moans they have of testing 
the purity of gold is the touch-stone. They, however, depend a great deal upon the name 
of the importer and the marks stamped on the bar. 

No. 29. — Native gold mohurs are much used by Puttans, when the Kafilahs arrive and 
depart ,jiQd by Cutchees. 
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From the Cominissioner of JJmhalla Lwimn ^ — iaUi the 2%nd March 1866. 

In reply to the Circular of the Secretary to the Currency Commission of the 16t1i ultimo^ 

regarding pa])er and other currencies^ I have the honor to 
forward^ in original^ rcplioB of the Deputy Commissioners 
of this Division, as noted in the margin^ on the subject. 


From Deputy CommiiiuIonOT, Uniballa. 

Ditto, Loodiana. 


Answers to Questions contained In Mr, Onslow's Circular of 10«>^ February 1866, forwarded to 
Vcjiufy Commissioner, Imdtana, with Commissioner's Circular, No, \1 of 21th idem (received 
on hth March), 


Qui‘8UoilH. 

Opinions of a coininittoe of Native j 
slindfs and mahajuiis, includitig ' 
the Treasiirnr tif Loodi;uia fJivil ■ 
Treasury, assornbled .at Luodituia 
on the 7 th March 18t>G. 

Deputy Commisaioner’s opinion. 

jfo. 1. — Arc O'lveniniuut cnrroiicy notes 
reailily receivetl and jKiid away )»y tlus 
Native roiiiniuiiity at their full value in 
])rivatti moiiutiiry tranwictioiiB ? 

No. 

I agi*oc. 

No. 2.- If not, what id the rejusoii for their 
dejimdatioii, and what is tliu avenvt;e rate 
at which, tlwsy ai-c disoouuUxl { 

Average nate of diseotint viirios from 

4 as. to 8 as. jmt Us. inO. .But on 
notes of small v.dm*,.it is usual to 
charge 1 .anna discount on each 
note. 

Corrects 


The reason is that, when tbcsi? notes 
are sent to the hf‘:ul qiiarteis of the 
circle to be c-ashod, the Imukers 
have hi register the letter in which 
they are sent, bcj^ides hnxing to 
pay postage. 

This reison .appoarg to be .a most 
stujiid one. 1 believe the real 
reason to be that the fiiiiikei-s 
aiul shoji keepiM’s ai’c glad of 
any excuse for making a litllo 
money by charging lUscoiiut. 

No. 3. -‘VMiat facilities arc affonled by offi- 
cers in charge (fovernineut tivas»iries 

for the e.s<!hang<? of tjurrency iiotea for 
wlvor aud silver for noted i 

Not<‘s an* rticcivod readily at the trisi- 
1 Kury either in payment of iiyveimo 
or in exchange for supply bilh. 
'IVavollers are alw.iys ae*‘oiuiiio(l;it.ed ! 
with cash in exchange for nolts, j 
and small iiotw jive otteii cashed to ! 
oblige private individuals. Ntites ! 
ai-c always given for silviT on j 
d«niiand. 

True. 

No. 4.— Are tluNe faeilitie.-; siiilieieiit ; if not, 
what iiiuuiM can you aiiygeist for increasing 
them ( 

These fiicilities arc suiUcient. 

1 

No, T do not think tlicy .aro. al- 
tlniiigli, Ilf ciiiir.se, it xvoiild not 
do to allow cash to In; dcMumM. 
in excha.Mge for a note. £ 
woidd .'ulvihC, at :dl events, for 
a yeai- or two. tluit the iiolo'! oi 
the value of Us. lUO and under 
Bhoiilil bo ulwiiys eadieil iM' 
every treasmy iw fai* .‘w It i 
tios.Nible to do so. Tlu* A»: 
coimtaiit (Icneral luiglil give or- 
ders irmnlhly, |iermiUir;;' note.! 
to be ciLsheil up hi a eertaiu 
amount. If once (lie pwiplo 
felt eiinfiiiont l)»at tlioy eoiiM 
get their money immediately by 
asking for it at the treasury, 
they would not cure to aak for 
it. 

No. .'I.— Do you consioor tbc preeont arrango- 
nunif tif eirries. willi a se|i:n‘ato imte for 
ciu’li circle, well calcul -ti-'l to inoiiuit*' the 
m;oi)tii»n of a Paper i.'iDTciicy by tlm Na- 
tive poimlatiini, aud wi»uld ym retain iff 

No. 

T agree. 

No. d. — If not, w'onid you propose to increaso 
tile nuiidKjr of circle.-* (still retaiuing the 
]»l:»n of a 8e)>sirHt.«' note f»ir each eiret'\ 
aiai if do, to what extent ? f»r, keeping the 
priwent munber of main cii*cleH, would you 
edablisU office^ of sub-idsue at tho chief | 
local ti*eHiuirieH within t?aoh circle, wdiere 
the n(»to should Ih» eoiivertiblo on demand 
iiri at tho Ue.'ul uiliuu of iasue of the drclc ? 

Object strongly to eircluB being in- 
ereasod in uuitibcr. 

I agree. 
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Queations. 

Upinioiis of a committee of Native 
slinjiff imd mahajiiiiH, including 
the Treasurer of LoMliaiia (Uvil 
TnxiMiiry assembled at Loodianu 
on the 7th March 1806. 

Deputy Commissioner's oxiiuion. 

No. 7.— Or \rould you prefer the plan of 
having one univerwil note for nil liuli.a, to 
Imj convt'i’tihlu only at the Presiileney 
t«)\vn8. aiul ut certain .specifitid treasurii'M ? 
Or is tliero iuiy other phui you would re* 
comnieiid? 

N. J7.->In rcplyinfc to thnHo InHl Ihrne qiinMtidTiH, 
ploaso to 8tati‘ t'lilly the Kroiuids on wliicli yon ^ivi* 
n T»roP(‘ren(*c to one plan rather than to the olherM, 
Hpoeiallv with refeniiiec to the itiipurhinl olijoet of 
eHtnhliHhinff n Paper Currency in the cuuililunee 
and likiiiff of the Nativpii. 

Would prefer one universal note for 
all fndi.'i, convertible at the J*re.si- 
deney towns and at cerhiin s]M*ci- 
fiotl tr(;asurie.rt, prtivided those tro.a- 
Hurie.K were Hut!icienb in number. 
Ooiirtider that there slioiild he one 
tre.-iHury in c.'ieh coinmissioiier'H 
divirtion, whore tho tinte.-* ivui he 
ca.shcd on demand. At all events, 
the greater the nnmhcr i»f such 
treasuries the hiiitt-r. 

I agree. 

No. 8. — AVoiild yj)ti propoHO a note of tho 
value of ft rupecH, and if bo, on what 
grounds ? 

No. 

r .am of opinion that tho people 
generally \\o\ihl like a .5-ni- 
]»ee note. I’he ti-jith in that 
the hankcirt use ni>tcs almost 
entirely .is hooiideo.s a ml there- 
fore do not cai'o for those of 
small value. 

No. 0. — Aro you of opinion that the R- 
rui»i*e note wnuld luivo :i Ijirgcr curreiify 
ihaii notes of a greater value { 

No. 

Yes. 

No. 10. Ar(j nrdort used much hy the «hi*offH 
ainl Xrttivc buiikcr.s for piiriHiscB of remit- 
tances { 

V'crt, very’ niiieh. They send tliem 
chiefly to liahore or 1‘alcutta; 
iiKistly tt) tluj hitter city. 

I .'•.greo. 

Ko. n. -Is it the practice of the Hliroffs and 
Native li.aiikers to exact disitount in all 
cas(!8 of cashing notes i! 

Yes, hut the discount sildoni exceeds 

8 ailllilH ]H;M’ Its. 100. 

1 agree. 

No. 12.-— Do the Hhmfls and Native IwinkcrH 
huy up tho iiotes at a<li.scouMt for the jnir 
po.w* of sending them to the IicjmI <juarter.s 
<jC circles for eiu;a.slii'Uint ? 

Yes, to a groat extent. Ihit w'hen- 
ever they can. tht:y jli.spo.'.e of tliem 
by getting them paid into the 
tic.'i.'tury of tlii'ir <iwii district as 
revenue or for supply hills. 

1 agrei\ 

No. I.*!. - Do the shrofls and Native hankers ; 
jirelVr the note to (loondcert for purpose of 
remitlance . ! 

They j»refor notes if they whh to I 
remit to the head quarters of circle.! 

1 .agrijo. 

.X»». 11. — If your silver resen'c rims very ; 
I'lW, owing to a large numher of enrreuey j 
1 io 1 j!S being preseiiteil for cash, what faei- | 
lilies hy rail or roads have ^>'»n for reinforc- j 
iiig Ihe reserve, and to wliat doparti-'enl j 
or tivasujy would you lirsl apply i j 

Nil. 

Wo shouhl .’lyqily to Unihalla <ir 
Delhi, tonhieii places there is 
.) go(rtl mehillcd ro;ul. 

No. 1.5. — Hart your treartury been iijiahle to 1 
meet the |)nhlie demand for !*api-r (’iirren 1 
cy in <'ouse«pieiioc of your indoi*t,s fur 1 
notes (lot having been coui[ilied willi ? 

Nil. 

Last year, indent.s for K.*«. .506 .-md 
IjlMiO were not eomplied with. 
Application for Ihcm to lie ii.'i d 
art hooiiilci-rt were very nuiuer- 
ous. 

No. 18.— Tf so, what ro-asoiis have been .as- 
tdgiied for tlu! refu.sal to comply with your 
indents '{ 

Nil 

i 

No reason a'-signed. 

No. 17.— What average value does the Gov- 
enniitait gold moliur ht:ar in the Uaxaiv in 
your iieighhoiirhood i 

Tho value of tho Government g"ld 
i.iohur is Ks. 1.5-1. 

Correct. 

No. 18. — What av(?rage value chwa the Eiig- 
lirtli sovereign hear in the bazars in your 
neighbourhood '{ 

Tho Knglwh sovereign sells for 
lls. 10-5. 

True. 

No. 1!). — What average value does the Au^. 
trali.'Mi sovereign hear iu the bazars in your 
neigh iHjiirhood f 

The Australian sovereign for lls. 
10-5-0*. 

'I’nic. 

1. .am told 111, at the Kngli.-h hov- 
ereigii is alloyed with copjiir, 
II nd the Anrttr.ili;iii one with 
silver; this v* nhv the latter is 
iiioro vulu.ahle, so the Natives 
say. 

No. 20.-— Do you think that the coins above 
mentioned generally hear a higher value in 
Mofi^sil Imars thou in tho PrcBidency 
towns t 

Yes, certainly. 

True. 
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Opinions of a committee of Native 
slmjffa and mahajuns, includm^ 

Qucitious. the Treasurer of Loodiana Civil Deputy Commissioner’s opinion. 

Treasury assembled at Loodiiina 
on the 7th March 1866. 


Ko. 21.— If BO, what U the cause ? Because they have to bear the car- True. 

riiige from Calcutta or Bombay. 

No. 22. — Are the people fond of gold for the Yes. Yea. 

pur[»o.so 3 of hoarding and circulation ? 


No. 23. — Would the Natives like a Gold Cur- Yea. 
rciicy ? 

No. 21. — Are gold coins of Bs. 15, 10, and 5 Yoa. 
likely to find more favor in their eyes than 
notes of like value 1 


Yes. 


Yo 8, most certainly, if the English 
were turned nut of TndLa, or the 
Oovemnient become bankrupt 
Gold is gold, and j[>aper is only 
IKiper. 


No. 2.'?.— Would a Gold Currency help the | Yes. 
e-sUblLdiiiieiit of a Paiior Cuneucy, g«jld 
being held as a reserve by tnidens ami 
others, and the notes jiassing frimi Iwiid 
to hand for I'irculatioii when i>oople become 
accustomed to them '{ 


No. 26. — ^Wonld a Gold Currency a.ssist the 
<iiitlying tro.-iBiirios in ensuring the con* 
vtii'iibility of the notes ? 


Yes, 


They say yes, but I think they do 
not undcretiiid the question. 
1 cannot myself see how it 
would do so. 


If T understand the question 
rightly, 1 think It would do so 
only so far as it facilitated the 
carriages t)f coin from one trea- 
sury to another. 


No. 27.-'-Wliat is the opinion of large shroffs I Prefer sUvor, gold, ami paper. Yes, cci'taiuly. 

and dealers on cuiTeiiey f Do they ]»refer 
a Silver Currency alone, or silver an<l 
paper as it at prescul enlists, or silver, 
gold, and paper ? 

No. 28.— Poos bar gohl ciro\datc in your Not as coin. It is sold for making It is said to be marked witli an 
neiglibourhood ; if so, how is its purity eu- i ornaments. Knglinh <»r (’Inna uu>rk wliieh 

MUi-od ? I ensures its purity. 


No. 29. — Are Native gold niohurs iiuieh \i.sed | Very little. True, 

by Nativc.s as moans of cun'eiicy in your j 
iieigldA»urho»id ? 


N 0 . 30. — State the names of gold mohurs ? 


No. 31.'—- Do they pass for intrinsic value? 


No. .32.— Or do they bear any artiftcml value 
according ti> their respective deuoiniuatioii.s, 
f*r as proceeding from ceitiiii Nativ(? 
States? 


.foypi^ro — value, R.s. 16. Correct. 

HiijashahriO (Putial;i\ Ks. 1-1-12. 

Old miUed, Ks. 19-8. 

N<». that w, they are worth more than Correct, 
their more weight in gold. 

Thfey bear an artificial \Tilue accord- Correct, 
iiig to their deiiomiiiailun. But 
this value flnctnate.s aceording to 
the value of gold. 


jF/'Of/i ihe Comhmnoner and SHperitUendentf Umrilstir Dioision,— dated the 15^A Alarch 18G6. 

I be*? to enclose herewith replies to the printed paper of c^ucstions forwarded by you, 
obtained from the niorcantile community and ti-casury officer of Umritsur, after a careful 
explanation and diseiission of the subject at a public meeting presided over by Captain Gordon, 
Assistant Commissioner. 

llcplies from the more agricultural districts have not yet been received, but will be 
forwarded shortly. 

The establishment of offices of sub-issue within the lu’cscnt main circles, where the note 
may be convertible, appears to meet the wishes of the mercantile community here, and will 
probably be the most convenient arraiigcjicnt for the present, 6-rupec notes would be an 
useful circulating medium. 

A Gold CuiToncy would, in my opinion, be highly advantageous ; but it must, of course, bo 
made penal to melt it down or deface it. 
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Under these restrictions, even tlioug-h gold is sought for hoarding in llie first instance, 
yet much of it will continually find its way into carculatioii in tlie same manner as goKl 
oriiaincnts are perpetually being put in pawn to realize casii, hut miu?li nion* readily, t<jn veiiieiilly 
and cliefiply to the holder. 

I cannot hut think too that Gold Currency, by largely increasing Ibo anioniit of llio 
■ precious metals in (‘irculation, would tend greatly to assist and facilitate the eireulation and 
convertibility of notes, and from its being miieli more easily transported than silver, would 
also assist outlying treasuries in ensuring the convertibility of notes. 

The great desideratum, of course, is to make the conviTtihility of notes ccrlahi and not 
discretional. For this end I believe a bold measure best ada]itcd, and would not leave a discre- 
tionary power in the bands of treasury oilicers, beyond the option of nspiiring a »*ertaiii mim- 
ber of days^ gra(!e. Largo sums of casli would sehlom be recjuircd, except in ]>laccs where 
facilities exist for supplcmcniiiig the cash in hand from other treasuries, and, with very few 
exceptions, the notes might be made convcriiblc at every Iroasury. 

Notice of large requirements of cash at any parliciilar treasiirv might be rcquiro«l from 
the holder of notes to the Currciicy Commissioner or Deputy Conunissioiior at a moderate tlrm? 
before presentation. 

Possibly one or two instances might occur in which the Slate would be pnl to some 
expense ; but 1 believe that the State guarantee of certain convertibility of* its notes will at oik-o 
bring them into full circulation, and by liringing lliem into donuind, prevent the inconvenience 
that is dreaded ; and if it ho intended really to relieve the currency of the country, the amount 
of notes must be very largely increased. 

No. 1.— Currency notes as yet have not hogun to circulate really amongst the peoph*, 
and on some occasions Jo not pass for their full value. 

No. — As with the excoplion of the Treasury at Lahore, the notes arc nowlu've converti- 
ble into cash, hence whenever the owner of a note wauls to dispose of it, he is obliged to do so 
at a loss or discount of half an anna or an anna per cent., and vice cersdr^ any one having 
2 »articular request for a note, will have to pay lialf an anna or an anna per cent premuau. 

No. 3. — I'lider instructions from the Accountant (joncr.il, Punjal), notes are cashed to a 
limited extent, and for small sums as an accommodation to in’ivalc parties or travellers at tlu‘ 
(fiscrefion of treasury officers. 

j.. — Those facilities are in one way 6ufric?ient, as the treasury is not always in a 
condition to meet dtmiaiids made upou it, su]q)osiiig tlic exchange of notes for silver, and cire 

versa, was made inlhoui reserve. 

* • 

No. 5. — ^The present existing arrangement of circles is good and slunild remain. 

No. 0. — The present number of circles should iHunain, and siibordinale otliccs at eertnin. 

treasuries where notes could be convertible into rash should he established, for instance, 
in the Punjab, at Lahore^ IJmrltsur, Delhi ^ MuoUan, Deshatrifr ; at the al)(>ve-mentioned 
treasuries, Laliore cirele notes should he convertible into cash ; this will secure iVee eireulation 
of currency notes, and will be a convenience to the inereantile community. 

No. 7. — There would he no advantage in having an universal note for all India, as any one 
obtaining a note, for instance, at Umritsur, could realize the cquivalout at Calcutta, Bomliay, 
and Benares, &c. ; and supposing there had been any fraud in the transaction, or if it hcc^ame 
necessary to trace the note, it would be impossible to do so owing to the distance and niimhor 
of treasuries it might pass through. Whereas, with special circles for notes, tlie notisliolder 
would have to convert his note into cash within the circle; hence, if necesfcary, notes would be 
easier to trace; secondly y owing to extent of oirculution of n<)t<s, Ibere would be greater 
danger of loss or injury of note in transit ; thirdly ^ by iiitroduetioii of a general note, the 
busiucss of hoondee transactions would bo impeded* 

0 L 
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No. 8.— 5-rupee currency notes might be established. There would be no inconvenience 
therein. 

No. 0.— 5-Tupec notcrf would be iisoful in the villager ; but there would not be an 
extensive eircuhition in wercaniile transactions (*. e,, amongst traders). Notes from 5 rupees 
to 1,000 rupees recommended for the benefit of merchants. 

No. 10.— Slirofls and bankers arc nol in the of using currency notes for purpose 
of nMnittaiiee, because the notes could not be converted into cash at the places they wcie 
rcmUiid to. 

No. 11.— This cpicslion answered under reply to question 2. 

No. 12. — Yes ; parties do buy uj) notes at a discount, and send them to the head quarters 
of the circle, viz.y Lahore, fur cncushineut. 

No. i;i. — CiiiToncy notes are m! preferred to hoondccs for purposes of remittance; for 
if a hooudee he lost or transferrod, the ‘^peiuth" or advice can be recovered ; if a note goes, 
there is no hope of recovery, 

Xo. 11. — Umritsur and Lahore being connected by railway, .arrangements for the supply 
of notes or silver are easily made by ap]i1ieation to the Accountant (lencral, runjab. 

No. 15.— oiihi an indent for notes was returned, but still the treasury has not been 
unable to meet the deiuiind made upon it. 

No. 1(). — The reason assigned was simply that the quantity indented for was excessive, 
and that it was not considered to be within the scope of ih(i currency Bchemc to employ notes 
largely in this w’ay, and thus interfere with the operation of native sljrofis and money dealers, 
who are engaged iu the sale of bills. 

No, 17. — The average value of Government gold mohurs hereabouts is lls. 15, it 
some times ranges I or 2 annas above or below tliis rate. 

No, 18.— The average A'alue of the Kiiglish sovereign is lls. 10 and ranges to 2 and 
3 aiina.s premium ; English sovereigns never are below par. 

No. 10. — Australian sovereigns arc worth generally 1 anna each more than the English 
sovereign . 

No. 20. — The rales of the above coins depend mainly upon the demand for thorn. There 
is generally a difieivnee of a (|uarter of an anna more or less in the Mofussil tlian in tlic large 
cities. Coins are extensively used in the large cities, but not so iniicli in the provinces. 

No. 21. — Lcalers lake the coins for sake *»f profit from the larger cities into the provinces, 
with the liopo of got ting a (piartcr or h df aaiv.i profit on the trausaetioii. Until they sell 
them they add interest; but some times being uuable to sell at a premium, they are obliged to 
be satisfied with the value at i»ar. 

No. 22. — Tor the purposes of hoarding y j>co2)lo arc fond of gold, whether coined or not 
Old nod. 

No. 23. — Merehauls and dealers would not like a Gold Currency so wtU as a Silver and 
Note Currency, fiir this reason, that the value of the coins would depend on the existing rate 
ill the market of gold. Dealers send for or bring gold coins from Calcutta, Bombay, Benares, 
Scc.y and sell them according to the prevailing market rates of gold. Gold coins are an article 
of eomiucrce ; their value dependent on supply and demand if they became current y they 
would cease to be of use iu eommcnMal speculations. 

No. 21. — ^Thc mercantile community and dealers of cities would prefer notes of like value 
to gold coins of 16, 10, and 5 rupees : on tlio other hand, the agricultural community would 
prefer the gold coins above mentioned to similar notes. 
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No. 25.— A Gold Currency would not help the estahlishmcnt and cfRcieney of a Paper 
Currency. It would rather impede it, owing to the preference for gold coins wdiich the 
agricultural classes would entertain. 

No. 26. — A Gold Currency would, of course, assist outlying treasuries in ensuring cou- 
vertihility of notes, but the mercantile community do not like this kind of currency (/. e, gold). 

No. 27. — Shroffs and dealers prefer, for the purposes of cnrrenct/, Jlnl and forenwHf 
rupees ; next in grade of preference, currency notes oa condition that they be coiivertildc at 
certain fixed treasuries. 

— Gold is not mentioned .ns desired as a currency. 

No. 28. — Bar gold (/. e., uncoined gold) varies in its value ; hut good pure gold averages 
in value 17 rupees per tolah. To ascertain its purity, it is assayed in the fire and on the 
gold stone. 

Note , — It would appear that the Comrnittoc arc not of o])iuion that bar gold has any 
circulation ill commercial transactions. This question lias l>con generally replied to ; hut at 
the meeting convened, the idea of its circulation was at once negatived. 

No. 21). — Native gold mohtirs arc not at all used now as a means of eurrency here. 
The people buy thorn acconling to the market rate prevailing, and make them up into 
ornaments for wearing, or they are purchased for the sake of hoanling wealth. 

No 30. — The following arc the names of gold mohiirs obtainable hcreahoiiis ; — The old 
mohurcoid) the new mohur coin; the Jejporc mohnr ; the Government of India vwhnr coin; 
Mohamed Shah^n mohnr j Boodkl, a Itussian coin wdth five lines of engraving thereon; Boodkl^ 
a Russian coin with four lines of engraving thereon ; TUlae of Bokhara ; Asharjie, 6^ mashes 
of Russia ; Naunck Shahi AeJiarJli, 

Note, — The word asharfi is used generally for mohurs. 

No. 31. — The price of each gold coin is some tiling above its intrinsic value (/. e., above 
the value of the gold). The price of these coins depends on tlie prevailing market rates over 
and above nominal value.” 

No. 32. — The coins hear a value »'ifrording to their respective denmninnlionSy and there is 
a fixed nouilml value for ea!:h coin — their value in the market ranging 2 or 1 annas above 
or below par. 



ANSWERS 


THOM 

MANAGERS OF BANKS. 


FroTii the Manafjev of the Branch Bank of Bombay y Ajmere, 

No. 1. — Very few notes jire curroiit in the bazar, and they arc never used hy the Native 
community in their private monetary transaction??, unless, indeed, they arc bought by 
parties who wish to remit them Jis drafts, in which case their value is very much regulated by 
the rate of exchange for drafts in the IVesidency towns at the time. But even as drafts few 
of them are used. 

No. 2. — The main reason for the depreciation is, that they arc not received into the 
treasury, unless in payment of a claim, and arc only convertible in the bazar, at least gciuTally 
speaking, at discount, which varies, as stated above, with the rate of exchange ; at present 
they could not be caslicd under Rs. 1-2 per ctmt. discount, and from this to cS annas may 
be looked upon as an average rate. 

No. fi . — You know this best yourself. 

No. 4. — I have not the least hesitation in saying that Government currency notes 
never will bo popular amongst tlie Native's until they are made convertible at thcj local 
treasuries. Tlie very ftict that they arc; not so conviivs to tin? untutored mind of a Xativ'e? 
the idea, liowever unreasonable, of repudiation on the part of Government. 

No. o. — On the whole, I am inclined to think that the present system of ciivles of 
issue, with a separate note for oach circle, the most jirc'lerable. 

No. (). — I should, Innvevor, considorably increase the number of circles, and make tins 
note convertible on dmiiand at all /he local Ircosaries tnllua the circle only from which it, 
is issued. The surest way of securing the coufiilence of the Natives in a Paper (jurrcncy is 
to make it easily convert ibh*, and until such is the cast*, it never will become ])opular. 1 do 
not think it wouhl do much good to (.‘stabli.sli sub-issuti ojlices at the chief local treasuries. 
Notes issued from tlie bead eircle would do ipiile as well. 

No. 7. — Neither do 1 think that the plan of having one universal note for all India, to 
be conviTtible at tlie Presidt*ncy towns anti at certain sjiecitied tri.*asuri(*s, would' improve 
matters much. If such a note coukl be cashed at any of the local treasuries instcatl of at 
certain specified treasuries, it might, in course of time, answer the purpose very well ; but. 
until Natives arc more atlvanced in their ideas regarding the main object of a Paper 
Currency, I cannot hut think tin? sy,stem wtmhl be lialilu to abuse. The buyers of up-country 
produce in the Presidency towns, instead of using a lioondee as tlie medium fur tv.ansiriit- 
tliig money for their purcliases up-country, would, of course, prefer the much cluiaper plan of 
sending Govermiiont not (!S I o be cashed at the nearest treasury. In the extensive cotton 
districts lif the Bombay Presidency, for instance, the Govern incut treasurh's would, at 
certain seasons of the year, lie ultcrly uiialjo to meet all the notes presented to tlnun. The 
samo objection, it may he argueil, applies to the propo^sed .system of circles of issuo making 
the notes payable at all tho treasuries in tlie circle. Undoubteilly it does, but to a much 
more limited degree than tlie universal note system. 

No. 8. — I am inclined to think a fivc-rupcc note would ho more serviceable in the 
districts, at all events, whore transactions amongst tlie common people seldom exceed this 
amount. 
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No. 10. — Not to a great extent. 

No. 11. — It entirely depends on the state of exeliango at tlio time. In fact, notes arc 
simply looked n])on, and made to serve the pur2)ose of dralls. 

No. 12. — ^Not here. 

No. 13. — T should not say so. 

No. 17.— The Government gold tnohur i.s very seldom to be soon in this bazar. 

Nos. 18 and 19. — ^English and Australian sovereigns are very seldom to be seen in this 
bazar. Any that arc, an? valin*d at par, at h*ast so I ain told. 

Nos. 20 and 21. — 1 cannot say. 

No. 22. — For hoarding purposes they prefer gold to silver. For circulation it i.s very 
little used here. 

No. 23. — ^Undoubtedly they would. 

No. 24. — At first I dare s.ay the Natives would prefer gold coin to currency nott‘s, but 
after thc'V get familiaris«‘d with ilu^ latter, provided always that the proposed faciliti(.'S are 
supplied for converting tluiin into cash at pleasure, 1 am inclined to think tliey Avould have 
littlcprefe ronce in the matter. 

No. 25. — Yes, T think a Gold Currency, as an auxiliary to the Paper (hirrency, would 
bo of great advantage. Indeed, for keeping the treasuries in funds, 1 should say it i.s almost 
indispensable. 

No. 26. — I sboiild say so. 

No. 27. — I luivo not consulted any. 

No. 28. — I cannot say. 

No. 20. — Joypore gold moburs are to bo had in the bazar to a small exterit only, hut 
arc used principally for the purpose of speculation. 

No. 30.— Jeypcjre gold mohurs only. 

Nos. 31 and 32. — They do not pass for intrinsic value ; some limes they may fetch 
15 rupees, and at otlnjr times 16 ruj)ees and rupees 16-4. In J(jyporc their value varies also- 


From ilte President, Bank of Bombay, — daUd 1th March 1866. 

I liavo the honor to give brief replies to your tliirty-two <[uestiojis as follows. 

No. 1. — In Bombay they arc. 

No. 2. — No reply lujoclod. 

Nos. 3 ami 4. — Must be n‘plied to by Oovcmincnt servants. 

No. 5. — Not lu're. ^Phe only separate cinde is that of Scimle, and I am of opinion tliat 
this is needless, as it upsets, in some iiunusurc, all exehange operations ; Govcniment having 
(lecided that Scindo notes should be paid here at par. They are dead stock, and wlieii a man 
wishes to remit io Scinde, he applies to I he Bank of Bombay for notes of this circle. 

No. 6. — Offices of suh-issiie. 

No. 7. — Tliis is a (lueslion requiring careful consideration ; hut I am inclined to think 
that one iinivcrsal Hole for India, convertible only at Presidency towns and .specified trea 
sillies, would be best. All such trejxsuries would require to be kept well informed (in confi- 
dence) of the rate ol the currency reserve, weekly. Arrangements would also have to ho 
made to guard agaim-t a. run on individual treasuries. It might happen that Native sliroffs, 
finding their operation’^ interfered wdth, would comhiiic to present notes to a larger extent 
than could be cashed .(t any weak treasury. The ipiestioii still arises whether it would not 
bo better to entrust |>.a]»«;r issue to the three Presidency banks. 

No, 8.— I consid»a Rs. 10 quite low enough. 

No.- 9.— No, they would only be used in petty transactions. 

No. 10.— Freely used on this side. 

6h 
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No. 11. — ^Not usual. 

No. 12. — Yes, notes of other circles are so treated. 

No. 13. — Hoondcos, as a rule, because these are granted in duplicate. 

No. 14. — We would apply to the Mint. 

No. l;j — No, 

N 0 . I (). — S(?e (piestion 1 5. 

No. 17. — In Bombay, mohurs arc liable for about 2 to 4 annas shroffage. Government 
inohurs are rarely used in business. 

No. 18.— Rupees 1()“2 to Us. 10-5. There arc generally few English sovereigns here, 
and these are wanted by liomcjward bound travellers at a premium. 

No. 19.— They arc generally sold as gold, and the market value varies. They are not 
much sought after. 

No. 20. — 1 cannot say for certain, but I believe the value there and here is much about 
the same. 

No. 21. — Formerly, the price ruled considerably higher up-country than in Bombay, but 
since Government ordered sovereigns to be paid and received by tlie treasury at Us. 10 each, 
Australian sov(ueigns have ])cen largely imported by the exchange banks, and their selling 
price is rarely over Rs. 10 in th() Mofiissil. 

No. 22. — All d(.‘pends on the price of gold. Wlicn gold is relatively cheaper than silver* 
they hoard gold. 

No. 23. — T am iii(hncd to think tliey would, were it once fairly establislie<l ; but I am of 
opinion that India is not yet rijie for tlie introduction of a Gold Currency. It is a largii and 
important question, re<|uiriiig the careful and mature consideration of political, commercial, 
and banking thinking nn*n. Of late years, owing to the enormous increase in iIk; value of 
cotton, wealth lias been poured into this country, and there it is likely to remain hoardiid 
until the Natives arc enlightened by education, and arc induced to see that their money 
would be better out at interest than buried hi a field. In all prohalulity, within the next 
two year.s, there will be a great fall in the price of cotton, and the import ol‘ specie will b(i on 
a more limiteil scale ; then, in my opiiiiou, it will be time enough to think of introducing a 
Gold Currein'y. 

No. 24. — Natives at this Presidency are now' acciistonied to notes and like them, but T 
think that gold coins down to the value of Us. 2J might possibly, after .a time, ublaiii a large 
circulation. 

No. 25. — I am of oj)inion that it would after a time ; but this question seems to rccjiilre 
explanation. 

No. 26. — Yes, mucli owing to case in transmission, if a Gold Gurrency ^vero once 
established. 

No. 27. — Many to whom I have spoken .say they w'ould prefer silver, gold, and paper; 
and some iuiolligent Natives .seem to tliink that silver would decline in value were Gold 
Currency once fairly introduced. 

No. 28. — Not much. It is chiefly purchased for up-country wants. 

No. 29.— No. 

Nos. 31 and 32.— Valued as gold according to purity. 


I concur with the Pre.sident in the replies he lias given. 

D. ROBERTSON, 

Offtj, Secy, and Trcamrer, Bank of Bombay. 
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From the Bombay Agent of the Agra and Maeterman'e Bank, — daUd the ^Ih March 1S(I6. 

No. 1. — I am unable to say whether currency notes arc received and paid at full 
value by the Native community in private monetary transactions. But in Bombay, all this 
bank’s business is conducted exclusively in currency notes, very little silver coin being used. 

No. 2. — See reply to No. 1. 

No. 3.— -Ev(‘ry facility has always been afforded. 

No. 4*. — Sufficient. 

Nos. 5, 0 and 7. — T do not, witli my present information, feel competent to offer any 
opinion as to circles. 

No. 8. — Ten nipccs, f tliink, sliould be the lowest value represented by a note. I 
would suggest that notes of a higher value than 1,000 rupees be issued, say of 5,000 and 
10,000 rupees each. 

No. 9. — See reply to No. 8. 

No. 10. — 1 think not ; the risk of transmission being considered too great. 

No. 11. — Only on notes of insignificant amounts when changed in the bazars, or on 
taking notes of a distant circle. 

No. 12. — See reply to No. 10. 

No. 13.— No. 

Nos. 14, 15 and Ifi. — Thc.se three questions appear to be specially iuldrcsscd to Govern- 
ment officers. 

No. 17. — There arc not, to my knowledge, any in regular circulation. 

No. 18.— The value of the Kngli.sh sovereign varies from 1 anna to 4 annas premium 
on each. 

No. 19. — Australian sovereigns are seldom worth better than par, and large importa- 
tions gcnierall}^ pass at that value into the Mint. 

No. 20. — I believe a higher value may be obtained in Mofussil bazars for a limited 
number. 

No. 21. — Because so few find their way there. 

No, 22. — Bar gold as imported is taken into the Mofu.ssil, .nnd there worked up into 
ornaments or coined by Native States ; largo quantities for the latter purpose go to 
llajpootaua. 

Nos. 23 and 24. — Natives arc best able to reply to these two questions. 

No. 25. — Notes already pass freely in Bomb.ay, as shewn in my reply to No. 1. The 
effect of a Gold Currency can only be conjectured. 

No. 26.— This, like Nos. 1 1 to 16, appears to be addressed .specially to Oovoriimciit 
officers. 

No. 27.— I never found in any Nativcj shroff or money-dealer that I have conversed 
with oil the subject, any clearly defined ideas on the currency question ; they seem content 
to continue working under the present existing state of affairs until compelled to adapt them- 
selves to any changes that may occur. 

No. 28.— Sec r(‘ply to No. 22. Buyers of bar gold from Australia, and gold leaf 
from China, generally acccx>t the evidence of invoices and known stamps on the gold, or if 
doubtful, they submit the metal for assay at the Mint. 

No. 29.— No. 

Nos. 30, 31 and 32. — Bequire no reply — ^being in connection with question No. 29. 
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From Hie Agent of the AdMic Banking Corporation, Bomhayr^^tcd the IQth March 1866. 

I have been favored by the Chief Secretary to the Government of Bombay with a 
copy of your Circular dated 16th ultimo, and, as desired, I beg to answer the queries 
contained therein. 

No. 1. — They arc, I believe, within their respective circles. 

No. 2.— See answer to No. 1. 

No. 3.— To be answered by Government officers in charge of treasuries. 

No. 4. — The same. 

No. 5. — I consider the present arrangement of circles quite inadequate to tfie wants 
of the country, and that a more comprehensive scheme should be introduced wlicnever it 
is found pract icable. 

No. 6. — See answer to No. 7. 

No. 7. — T consider that Government of itself is unable to perform satisfactorily the 
functions of a bank of issue, through its own oftic(»rs and treasuries. The greatest benefit 
to be expected from a Paper Currency is in economizing tluj use of tlie precious metals, and I 
am of opinion that the three Ooveniment Presidency banks working together, or amalgamated 
into one National Bank, could practically secure the convertibility of tlio note at a less cost 
to the countiy, in wiiste and dead lock of bullion, tl)an Government eoidd. I am fiirtbor 
of opinion that the bank note would eventually be more popular, and would Ix^comc more 
widely circulated than the Government note. Aly reasons for arriving at these conclusions, 
are — 

1«^. — A bank, constituted as proposed with tho sanction and partial control of Ouvern- 
nicnt, would, I think, be held to give an equal security to the pul>hc in issuing notes, to that 
now afforded by the Government note. 

2nd, — Such a bank, having a net work of branches throughout India, a staff of 
oificei-s specially trained to banking and exchange business, and a system borrowed from banks 
of issue in England, would, it appears to me, be peculiarly fitted for directing reserves of 
coin speedily to the particular points at which they would be required at different seasons 
of tho year. I believe that such a bank note could be circulatfMl throughout the greater 
part of India,— a reserve in coin being held to the extent of om>tliird of the aggregate 
circulation. 

*^r(L — That a well conducted bank of issue could popularize and extend a note payable 
to bearer, to a greater extent than Goveniment, is, I think, conclusively shown by the example 
of other countries. The bank has intimate mercantile relations with its customers, and 
it is thoroughly understood in England that it is the duty of a constituent to receive tho 
notes of his banker and promote their circulation, in return for the accommodation given 
in loans, &c. 

No. 8. — 1 think there is not much necessity for a note of smaller denomination than 
Rs. 10 in the Presidency towns. But in the interior, it might be found convenient, as 
5-rupee notes of the banks of issue in Ceylon are much in favor and largely circulated. 

No. .9.— See answer to No. 8. 

Nos. 10 to 13. — Tho shroffs do, to some extent, use notes as remittances when tho 
discount on them offers a temptation ; but hoondecs arc always preferred, as they are generally 
issued in duplicate and are payable *'to order,” which gives additional security. 

Nos. 14 to 16.— To bo answered by Government officers. 

No. 17.— -There are almost none. 
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No, 18.-^From Bs. 10-2 to Bs. 10-4 each. 

No. 19. — Generally 1 to 2 annas each below the English sovereign. 

No, 20. — No doubt they do. 

No. 21.— Because the exchange is always against the Presi(l(?noy towns, and there is 
the expeTise of remitting coin and bullion to the interior. 

No. 22.— The people are fond of gold and silver indifferently for hoarding purposes. 

No. 23.— When we liavc a pressure for money, there is a little discussion among the 
Natives about the advisability of a Gold Currency ; but I do not think they generally 
understand the question. 

No. 24. — ^Not in the Presidency towns ; and for travellers notes would be safer than 
gold coins, and would be preferred, I think, if they could be made convertible at convenient 
distances. 

No. 25. — I think it would ; but I have already stated that I think a Paper Currency 
may be extended on the basis of tlic present Silver Currency. 

No. 26. — ^No answer required. 

No. 27. — ^Among those who understand the subject, the idea is that the country is by 
no means ripe for a change of currency from silver to gold, because gold could only be 
imported at a great expense compared with silver, and that, consecjuontly, the gold coin would 
have to he greatly debfised. A double currency of gold and silver, would, it is Ixdieved, if not 
utterly impracticable, bo mischievous and unjust. In these views I quite concur. I cannot 
sec that any change of currency could prevent or even alleviate to any extent the periodical 
pressure for money which has been felt in the Presidency towns during tho past five 
years. That pressure arises chiefly from the peculiar state of the cotton marked, in Kuropo, 
and the necessity of very heavy remittances of treasure being sent rapidly at certain seasons 
to the interior to pay for raw cotton. The demand is felt for both gold and silver, no matter 
ill what slmpc ; and it is evidently wanted, therefore, to be hoarded. And it is met as fast 
a.s it can be : the delay of minting not even having to he submitted to for a very large 
proportion of such remittances. The importer of bullion often loses in selling silver in tho 
bazar, instead of minting it ; but this is purely a private question, and the loss is often 
covercil by the favorable exchange obtained at such a time of pressure. I conclude, therefore, 
that although the great argument in favor of a Gold Currency is, that it would relieve us from 
monetary jianics, it is unreasonable to expect such a result to follow any change of cuiTency 
without other and more important causes being at work. I have endeavourcil to show why, 
in my opinion, any material change in currency should be preceded by an extension of 
banking facilities and Paper Currency. It is well known that there is abundance of coin and 
bullion in the country, anil banks arc tlie only known agency for teaching tho people the 
value of money by raising up a class of depositors on the one hand, and of borrowers on the 
other, and thus making available capital tliat previously was dead. No doubt tlie comple- 
tion of the chief Indian railways will bring the people into more intimate relations with 
English banks. I would beg to add that the Gold Currency in England plays a comparatively 
small part in economizing money, and settling the heavy transactions of tho country. It is 
well known tliat by the aid of the Paper Currency, and the thoroughly organized system of 
banking, the great bulk of the transactions of the day cancel themselves at the Clearing 
House in London without the intervention of money. 

No. 28. — Bar gold is sold here, and circulates to some extent in the interior. Small 
bars of 10 ounces each of nearly pure gold, are preferred, and the purity is insured by its 
being impressed on tho bar, together with the name of the importer. 

Nos. 29 to 32. — ^Already answered. 

' 6 N 
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From th$ Bombay Agent of the Chartered Bank of India, Australia and China, ^dated 

the 21a^ March 1866. 

I have the honor to enclose, for your perusal, a series of answers to the various questions 
which you have submitted to me in your Circular dated the Treasury, Calcutta, February 
16th, 1866. 

No. 1.— Yes. 

Nos. 2 to 4. — No answer. 

No. 6. — The present system seems to work well enough. 

No. 6.— 'No answer. 

No. 7. — ^No ; we humbly object to a change, on the grounds that it would interfere with 
our inland exchanges ; and an universal note, payable at the Presidency towns, would bo 
used and abused by being bought up in quantities and remitted for encashment from one 
town to another, to the great disturbance of the treasuries, the officers in charge of which 
would never have the moans of knowing when and where the drain upon them for coin 
would come. 

No. 8.— A note of the value of 5 rupees would bo a great convenience. Tliis is 
admitted by all the Natives I have conversed with. 

No. 9. — Yes. 

No. 10. — A good deal. 

Nos. 11 and 12. — Some times. 

No. 18. — They prefer that which yields most profit ; but, of course, a Government note 
is always preferred to a hoondee, whoever thp obligants on it may be. 

Nos. 14 to 16.— No answers. 

No. 1 7.~Rupoes 1 6 is the average. ^ 

No. 18.— Rupees 10-2 to Rupees 10-3. 

No. 19. — Rupees 10-0-6. 

No. 20. —In the Mofussil, the outside prico of English and Australian sovereigns is 
Rupees 10-4. 

No. 21.— The gold being fine gold, is in demand for melting into oniamcnls ; and also 
its adaptability for hoarding and transmission from hand to liand makes it bring a higher 
price in the Mofussil, where there are fewer banks. 

No. 22. — Rar gold and sovereigns, both here and in the Mofussil, are occasionally paid 
for merchandise ; but the terms are agreed upon at which the gold is to be received before 
the bargain is made. 

No. 23.— No doubt of it, both here and in the Mofussil. Both in Brazil and Egypt the 
silver dollar, not many years since, w'as the universal circulating medium, and possibly had 
been so for ages, and the Natives were prejudiced in its favor. Gold has now almost 
completely supplanted silver in these countries. 

No. 24. — ^Very likely. 

No. 25. — ^Ycs. 

No. 26. — ^No answer. 

No. 27. — ^riioy would prefer silver, gold and paper. 

No. 28. — ^Very little. 

No. 29.— Gold mohurs here, we believe, exist only in small (quantities as an article of 
merchandise, being bought and sold by tho shrofis, and seldom, if ever, received or paid as 
the price of goods. It would be difficult to get a lakh of gold mohurs in Bombay. 

No. 30. — ^Delhi, Calcutta, Jeypore, Surat, Nagpore, Mahomedshai, Hyderabad, 
Bombay, &c. 

No. 31.— Yes. 

No. 32.— No. 



From the Bombay Agent of the Ckartered Mercantile Bank of India, London and China, 

dated the March 1866. 

I have the honor to reply to such of the queries embodied in your Circular of 10th 
ultimo, as come within the limit of my own experience. 

No. 1.— Currency notes are readily received and paid away at their full value in 
ordinaiy monetary transactions at the Presidency towns, or in the iinuiediate vicinity of the 
treasuries from which they are issued. 

No. 5. — I consider that the institution of circles, with a separate note for each circle, 
is ai present the only practicable means of maintaining a Paper Curreney in India. 

No. 6. — Although I consider that the maintenance of S(»parato circles is at present 
unavoidable, I think they should bo as few as possible, and that facilities for cashing the 
notes should be as widely extended within the limits of each circle as is consistent with 
safety. This would be best scoured by the est.ablishinent of sub-othces at the chioF local 
treasuries within each circle, where notes could be cashed as at the head office of issue. 

I believe that the expense attendant on such an arrangement would bo comparatively small 
and would bo more than compensated for by the increase of tlic note circulation, wliich would 
result from its ado^ition. 

No. 7 . — ^An universal note currency for .all India is, no doubt, liighly desirable ; and 
when the Presidency towns arc connected with each other .‘md with the principal cities of the 
interior by rail, such a measure may, perhaps, be fcjisiblo, espc'cially if we have by that time 
a Gold Currency in operation. But I am of opinion that the plan of having one universal 
note for all India, to bo convertible at the Presidency towns and at ccTtaiu s|.)(.*eitied treasuries 
would, und(‘r existing circumstances, l)e found to be impracticable, ^fhe results which would 
follow the adoption of such a measure will bo apparent if wo consider the constant fluctua- 
tions in the value of money hi the dilTercnt Presidencies. About throe months ago, while 
there w^as a very severe monctaiy pressure in this Presidency, the Calcutta money market was 
in a state of plethora, and tlio ojiportunitics for the employment of capital were so much 
more favorable here tlum on the other side, that merchants wau’C willing to pay as high as 
two per cent. prcMiiiuin for sight bills on Bombay, and banks found it profilablc to ship 
round rupees at a cost of one and a quarter per cent., and with the loss of a fortnight's time. 
Such fluctuations are constantly occurring, and it cannot be supposed that, when the stri'am 
of money is flowing from one side of India to the oilier, hanks or merchants would make 
their remittances in specie or pay a premium for bills, if so easy and convenient a medium 
was av.ailablo to them as a currency noto convertible at par. Government would 
conscqucnlly, on all such occasions, find itself in the position of having coin pouriMl into one 
of its treasuries iu exchange fur notes, which would be immediately sent off to another Pri*si- 
dcncy, and to meet which, when presented there for encaslimeiit, it w’ould be under the necessity 
of shipping round the necessary coin at the expense and with tlie loss of time I have named. 
A note circulation, redeemable at any of the Presidency towns, &e., would entail on Govom- 
ment the responsibility of maintaining at its own cost a par rate of exchange throughout 
the whole of India, llic experiment is one that, under existing circumstances, would, in my 
opinion, be attcmled with great expense and still more serious risk. 

Nos. 8 and 9. — I think a note of the value of a rupees would bo useful, as it would 
enable notes to be a medium in (he settlement of smaller transactions tlian the other deno- 
minations admit of. It would, doubtless, have a more extended circulation than notes of 
greater value, and would thus aid in accustoming tlio Natives to a Paper Currency. 

Nos. 10 to 12. — I am not aware that the shroffs and Native bankers in the Presidency 
towns make use of notes for purposes of remittance. I believe that the shroffs and bankers 
in the Mofussil make a charge for cashing ciin-cncy notes, which they send to the head 
quarters of the circle for encashment . the discount charged compensating them for the time 
they remain out of their money. 



No. 18.->-The imports of English sorereigns are very small. The coin is generally 
worth Bs. 10>1 to Rs. 10-2. 

No. 19.— Australian sovereigns cannot bo sold here at a bettor price than' 10 rupees 
each. * 

Nos. 20 and 21.— T believe that sovewngns and W gold bear a higher value in the 
Mofussil than in the Presidency towns. This is owing to the cost of transit to the interior, 
and to the fact that the imports of gold arc sold wholesale to the dealers in the Presidency 
towns, who retail it at a profit in the Mofussil. 

No. 22. — ^Tlie Natives invest a great portion of their surplus wealth in gold, which they 
either hoard or convert into ornaments. 

No. 23.— From conversations I have had with wealthy Natives both of Calcutta and 
Bombay, I believe they are fully alive to the advantages of a Gold Currency, and anxious fur 
its adoption. 

No. 2t. — Gold coins of the denominations hero mentioned would, undoubtedly, be more 
favorably lookcil on by Natives than notes of like value. 

No. 25.— I believe that the introduction of a Gold Currency would prove a most 
powerful aid towards the establishment and extension of the Paper Currency. Some of the 
objections to the present Silver Currency are its cumbrousness, the waste of time in coining it, 
and the difficulty of transporting large amounts of it to any distance. All those are objections 
which operate strongly to the disadvantage of a Paper Currency redeemable in silver 
alone, especially if it be proposed to make the notes payable at other places besides the 
centre of issue. With a Gold Currency these objections aro reduced to a minimum, owing 
to the immensely greater facility with which gold can be coined, transported arul handled. 
For these reasons I believe that the establishment of a Gold Currency would not only 
furnish a safe basis for a considerable extension of the Paper Currency, as it at present exists, 
but might ultimately facilitate the introduction of an universal note currency for all India. 

No. 2().— I am of opinion that, for the reasons stated in the last paragraph, a Gold 
Currency would render it easy for the outlying treasuries to ensure the convertibility of 
the note. 

No. 27. — So far as I am able to judge, the shroffs and other Natives, who dcsh*o to see 
a Gold Currency introduced, do not wish it to supersede the Silver and Paper Currency, but 
rather to liclp them. 

Nos. 28 to 32.— 1 have not the ncccssaiy information to enable me to reply to these 
queries. 


From the Acting Agent, Ovknlal Bank Coi^omtion, Bomiay,-^ated \lth May 186C. 

1 liave the Iionor to acknowledge receipt of your Circular letter of 5th March, on the 
subject of the Government Paper Currency, whicli I regret to observe was not sooner 
replied to. 

Most of the questions contained in it are on points connected with the circulation of 
gold and notes in the Mofussil ; regarding which, having no branches up-country, we arc 
not in a position to give an opinion from personal observation, 

Isfo. 6. — The b(ist plan would appear to be to extend, as much as possible, the number of 
circles of issue, giving general instructions to all officers in charge of sub-treasuries to 
change notes brought to them for that purpose to the utmost extent in their power. 

No. 7. — As regards the question of an universal note for all India, there is no doubt 
that, if practicable, it would be the most desirable arrangement ; but the effect of a high 
exchange for sight bills on any of the Presidencies would probably be to throw such an amount 
of largo notes, received as remittances, on the treasury of the Presidency town drawn on. 
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that no scheme which could be devised would suffice for providing payment at all points 
when it might be required. 

No. 8. — The issue of small notes (for Rs. 5 or even less amounts) would undoubtedly 
have a most beneficial effect in increasing and maintaining the circulation. It would, I think, 
also be desirable to make distinctions, that would strike the eye, in the colors of the different 
4 ^nomi nations of notes issued, by printing notes for the various amounts current, on paper of 
different tints, or witli ink of different colors. 

No. 25. — The effect of a Gold Currency on the note circulation would probably be to 
some extent to diminish it. The principal value of notes consisting in their portability, the 
introduction of a more portable circulating medium than silver wouhl probably be to reduce 
the demand for paper, the only convenient substitute now available. Apart from this 
consideration, a gold circulation would, I believe, be of incalculable benetit to India, especially 
if it could be adapted to the present standard by being coined in o and 10*rupee pieces. 


From the Agent to the Bank of Bengal, Dacca, — dated Lite March 

I have the honor herein to subjoin my answers to the several ([ucstions put in your 
Circular of IGth ultimo. 

No. 1. — ^No ; they eagerly avail themselves of every opportunity to trade with the 
note in exchange operations : its free circulation and steady measure of value being thereby 
in a great measure destroy c< I . 

No. 2. — Large amounts being chiefly used as a moans of remittance, an exchange 
viUue is put upon smaller amounts by the Natives, as well as the large sums, and their value 
ri.ses ami falls jus money is scarce or plentiful in the bazar. 

No. o.— ’They receive not<‘S freely in paymont of all Govemmont dues, and issue them 
in oxcliJinge for silver, and in paymont of sums duo from Government. 

No. 4. — Fully ; they have not been to any great extent availed of. 

No. 5. — No ; T would not retain it. 

No. (). — Increase the number of circles, there will then be less inducement to make 
notes a jmedium of exchange, and, therefore, the notes will bo more likely to maintain an 
ecpial measure (jf value. They will tlien pass from hand to hand, and not over immense 
distjinc(is by post, as is the case at present. 

No. 7.-*- No. 

No. 8. — A 5- rupee n«ite would not meet the natural requirements of communities 
better than a 10-rupee note ; but being of a value that admits its being paid as monthly 
wages, it might be the means to bring the currency system into notice in bazars. 

No. 9. — Ft would not probably attain a higher circulation than notes of a greater value. 

No. 10.— Yes. 

No. 11.— If the rate of exchange allows them, they do so. 

No. 12.— Yes. 

No. 13. — For this purpose, the shroffs and Native bankers have orpial confidence in 
the note with their hoondees of the best class ; but for transmission by post, hoondees are 
considered more secure in case of miscarriage. 

No. 14. — There is weekly communicjition between Dacca and Calcutta by railway 
and steamer, I would first apply to Calcutta. Tipperah and Furreedpore Treasuries are 
within three and four days* journey respectively. 

No. 1 5. — Indents for notes have always been complied with. 

No. 17. — Rupees 15. 

No, 18.— Rupees 10-3. 

No. 19. — Rupees 10, 

No. 20.— Yes. 

6 o 
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l^fo. 21. — ^There is less scarcity of these coins in Presidency towns. 

No. 22. — Gold is hoarded more than circulated at present. It is lifced for this purpose. 
No. 23. — J think so. 

No. 24. — Yes. 

No. 25. — Yes. 


No. 26.— Yes, greatly. It would bo a satisfaction to Natives to receive a gold 
coin in exchange for their note, should silver happen at any time to be scarce. 

No. 27 . — Their opinions at present aro that nothing can suit them so well as the 
rupee, the value of which does not change, and being a coin the counterfeit of which they 
can easily detect. Gold they would like, and would use it as a currency, but not to the 
same extent as silver. They have perfect confidence in the Government currency note, 
ai\d will use it to what extent they can in the management of their local business. 

No. 28.— No. 

No. 29.— No. 

No. 30. — Company’s, old and new. 

Sicca Kampoorce and sicca old. 

1 


^ These aro rarely met with. 


Shah Allcutu. 

Charearce. 

Bulrarnee. 

Kam Raja. 

Joyuugurco. 

Akburee. J 

No. 31. — They bear a higher value. 

No. 32. — Each is valued after its denomination. 


From Hw Agent, Branch Bank of Bengal, Mirzapore, — dated the 9th March 1866. 

On the 24th ultimo, I received copy of your Circular of 16th idem, to which, a.s request- 
ed, I have now the honor to forward my reply. 

No. 1. — ^No. Since the centre of issue for this district was removed from Mirzapore to 
Allahabad, the note.s being only convertible at a distance of fifty miles, arc (save for 
Government dues) treated more as sight bills of exchange than legal tenders for payment of 
debts. 

No. 2. — The depreciation varies with the current rate of exchange. As a mle, there i« 
a slight premium on the notes which arc payable at a point nearer the cotton districts than 
Mirzapore ; but during the rainy season, and the end of the hot weather, wlion purchases of 
cotton have ceased and the flow of money occasionally turns eastward, they are at a slight 
discount. When the rate of exchange for on demand drafts on Calcutta rises to a premium, 
the discount 011 the notes is also converted to a premium. 

No. 3. — ^The Bank of Bengal cashes notes of other circles than tlie Allahabjul at par for 
travellers, &c. ; receives the Allahabad notes in payment of its dues, or to cretiit of its account 
current customers, and issues them in the same manner ; but it does not uiidertako to cash 
all Allahabad notes for silver, or issue notes in exchange for silver or notes. 

No. 4. — They are insuflBcient. The issue of bank or currency iiote.s is the proper duty 
of the State bank, and as a moans for increasing facilities for casliing notes, there can be no 
doubt that the employment of the bank's agency would be the most efitsctivc. 

Nos. 5 and 6. — I consider the present arrangement of circles not well adapted to promote 
the reception of a Paper (]Jurroncy by the Native population. All experience proves that 
the issue of notes is the province of bankers controlled by the State, and not the State itself. 
The notes must be circulated to the agricultural and trading classes tlirough the Native 
bankers, and the Native bankers would be far more readily brought to understand the value of 
the measure and its purposes by dealing with the bank in the first instance, and being assured 
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that they could get their uotea converted at a bank^ instead of a Government cutcherry. The 
great object is to ensure immediate convertibility in the district in which the note is issued. 
This is not the case at present at Mirzapore, where the holder of a currency note, if he 
requires to convert it to cash, is referred to an office fifty miles distant. In the case of tlni 
shroffs and large bankers who have exchange dealings with Allahabad, this is a small 
hardship ; but to the petty trader or artisan, it is a serious objection to the note, and forct?s 
him to get the note discounted by a shroff. The number of converting offices should be 
multiplied as much as possible, and the bank's agency availed of where practicable. Under 
the most favorable circumstances, it will be many years before the notes circulate freely, and 
are received without suspicion. The cnrculatiou must be . first made by the bickers and 
merchants, and when once they are convinced of its utility, and that the notes are a really 
useful and convertible legal tender, they will very soon make their opinions aiul influence 
felt among the smaller traders and agricultural population. To ensure the ready convertibi- 
lity of the note, I would, for the North-West, recommend the establishment of four circles, 
thus — 


Centro of Imsuo. 


Subordinate to which, the Ui»uiii^ OiliooA. 


Allahabad . . . 
Cawnpore ... 

-Agra 

Lucknow ... 


Mirzaporc, nenarc.s Jaiiiipore, (lhazeeporo. 
Etawab, Oalpee, Jaloun, Hiunecrpore. Jhunsi. 
Muttra, Allygliur, Gwalior. 

Kyzabad, Hoy Ihiroilly. 


Each centre of issue to have a distinct note of its own, not with the name of the circle 
printed in ordinary black lilnglish letters, as at present, on the foot of the note, but branded 
in glaring red or blue letters across the length of tin* note (enfaccul and endorsed) in 
English, and the c/taraders of the vermicular language of the virrte, I would strongly urge 
this latter suggestion ; for one of the great obstacles to the circulation of the present note, is 
the impossibility for any Native (unless acquainted with the English, llengiillee, or Urdu 
character) to find out the value of the note wdiich he liold.s, or the circle to which it belongs ; 
the latter is a consideration of some importance when it is ivmemhered that without this 
knowledge, he cannot tell whether lie is holding a Ic’gal tender or a bill of exchange, and that, 
if the latter, he will be called upon to pay a discount in cashing the note proportionate to the 
distance from tlie circle to which it belong.s. Tjoi»king at the Currency Act as a broad financial 
measure for the benefit of all classes, eonsidering that, while the eireulation of Govermnent 
rupees (as estimated by Mr. Wilson, the late, financial minister) is set down at one hundred 
crores, and that in five years' experience only (i to 7 per cent, of that circulation is represented 
by notes among a population of two liundn?d millions, the trading and agricultural elns.seH 
of which have enormously improved their circuin.stancos and increaseil their wealth iluriug 
this period, it does not to me seem incumheiit upon Government to increase their i.ssuiiig and 
converting establishments largely, no loss as a profitable financial measure renmneralivo 
jn itself by securing a large available lt»an without iiitiMOst, than remunerative to the mercan- 
tile classes who would not (were the currency on a sounder footing) be subjected to the 
frequently recurring panics occasioned by an insufficiency of the circulating medium which 
have been recently so productive of embarrassment and loss. The objection that may be made 
to the cost to Goveniniciit of transport of bullion to the diflerciit centres, ami from them 
to the suboniinate offices of the circles, need not, 1 think, be coiisiderf*,d in opposition to the 
great advantages and profit to the Government to be derived by sucli an extended circulation, 
as it would ensure the general acceptance of the note as a legal tender in fact, and not as 
ai'present only in name, at a cost too that will yearly decrease as the pojmlatioii generally 
gets acci^toined to the notes, and, in any case, diminished niuc-teniiis by llie introduction 
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of a gold legal tender. The centres namei} above are all situated in the line of railway from 
( -alcutta. Judging from the experience of the Bank of Bengal under the old Charter, the 
cash required to he retained at tlm centres need not exceed one-fourth of the notes issued. 

No. 7.— T do not consider the proposal of a general note for all India feasible. It might, 
of course, be adopted, as suggested, with the notes payable at the Presidency towns ; but in 
that CMS'C, in addition to meeting the requirements of these Presidency towns and of their 
iamitMlijiie neighbourhoods, they would ho made to bear the burthen of tho exchange opera- 
tions between those cities. They would be of little value in the interior of tho country a.s 
a circulating medium, unless convertible also at ** certain treasuries and in this case I do not 
see how a# treasury in tho interior, inaccessible by. railway, could be strengthened to meet 
the heavy demands for cashing notes which would ensue upon an active demand arising for 
the exportation of the produce of the district in which it was situated. 

No. 8. — I would not propose a note of 5 rupees (at all events for the present). The 
tO-rupoe note is quite small ciuough for trading operations, and the payment of Govern- 
ment revenue. The making a .5-rupeo note a legal tender, would he a groat hardship to 
the laboring classes, whose monthly wiiges it would be in the power of their employers to pay 
in paper, on which the laborer would be called upon to pay a discount in proportion to his 
lUH'diiicsss and his indebtedness to the bunniah of his village. 

No. 9. — Though this power of oppression miglit ho used occasionally, it would in 
ijeneral, I Indieve, be found that the note would be little used on account of the di.scoritent 
which its use would occasion. Tho .5-nipec note would not have a larger currency tlian 
other denominations of notes in these provinces. 

No. 10. — ^Thoy arc extensively. 

Nos. 11 and 12. — They take a discount from the ignorant, illiterate, and poor ; hut in 
purchasing for large amounts, and for remittances to head quarters of circles for exchange 
purposes, they are glad occasionally to give a premium. 

No. l.*l.-— Other things being equal, they infinitely prefer their own form of hoondet^s, 
which afford a greater security for remittance purposes. 

No. 14.— Railway to Allahabad. I would apply to the Accountant General, Allahabad. 

No. lil.— No. 

17.— Us. 14-12 to I.! 

No. 18.— Hs. 10 1(1 Us. l('-2, 

19.— Us. 10 to Rs. 10-2. 

Nos. 20 and 21. — They fluctuate h*.sa in the Mofussil than in the Presidency towns, 
because there is no tcniporary demand for overland stt^amer pa8.scngers' use. 

No. 22. — Yes ; they hoard gold, but the principal demand that has come under my 
observation has arisen from the convenience and cheapness of carriage hence to the cotton 
districts. 

No. 23. — They would in a very short time. At first they would be suspicious and timid, but 
a viTV few moiitbs would see the circulation of a gold coinage rapidly gaining ground in the 
favor of the pcojile. 

No. 24. — I would recommend 10 rupee and i) rupee pieces ; in a short time they would he 
more favorably received tlian notes, on account of their groat or convenience for hoarding, and 
greater value in times of civil disturbances and w'ar. 

No. 25. — Tt would very materially. But in answering this question> 1 may state my 
ponviction, after several y(?n.rs' experience of banking in the North-West, that Natives will 
regard both currencies with sit.spiciou, until Government come forward ami proclaim through' 
their collectors and tehsildars, that notes and gold are legal tenders. At present, the fact 
of currency notes being legal tenders is a mystery jealously guarded by the shrui£c class 
wuo.se interest it is to copceal the fact from the masses. 


i 
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Nos. 26 and 27. — Yes ; they would prefer a circulation composed of all three ; provided 
the paper was made convertible within reasonable distances^ and gold and paper openly 
proclaimed legal tenders. 

No. 28. — It does not circulate, but is bought and sold extensively. Its purity is 
determined by rubbing it on a species of stone called Jcusfiowtee, upon which the mark made 
by the gold is indicative of its fineness. 

No. 29. — No ; mostly used for ornamental purposes and hoarding. 

No. 30. — ^Not much. Tlioso in use are named Jeypore, Delhi, Kuldar old, Ruldar new, 
Moomhedabad, Lucknow, Nagpore. 

No. 31. — They are bought and sold at current rates of gohl. 

No. 32. — They do not bear an artificial value according to their respective denominations 
or as proceeding from certain States. 

From (hs Agent, Bank of Bengal, and Officer in charge of the Tremiiry, Nagpore, — dated 

the %ih March 1866. 

No. 1. — No ; in private transactions of Natives amongst each other, notes are never used. 

No. 2. — I would rather say the currency notes arc not yet appreciated than that they 
arc depreciated. Their non-appreciation I attribute, — 1.< to Natives of this part of India 
not yet being accustomed to a Paper Currency ; 2/ndy to the inconvenience caused by notes 
of one circle not being current within the limits of another circle. In the towns of Nagpore 
and Kamptcc, notes of the Nagpore circle can generally be cashed at 2 to 4 annas per cent, 
discount, but in the country, not under 1 or 2 per cent. In many places, 1 am tohl, it is 
<juite impossible to cash notes at any price. 

No. 3. — The head quarters of the Central Provinces sub-circle being at Nagpore, the 
duty of issuing and cashing notes falls here on the Assistant Currency Commissioner. In 
iuldiiiou to the facilities afforded by him, I invariably receive all notes presented to mo, whether 
in the treasury or the banking department, and also exchange notes for silver, and vice 
versd, for constituents. But sliroffs, who have hail anything to do witli Coverntnc.*nt currency 
notes, complain of the difficulties, or rather impossibility of ctishing notes in tlie IVIofiissii. 
Kxcluding the Nagpore Treasury, there are, in all the Central Provinces, only four other 
treasuries, viz., those of Jublndpore, Saugor, Raeporc and lloshnngabad. All other treasuries 
at the head quarter stations of /illahs have been .'ibolislitHl, or rather merged into \hc, 
lo(!al tchseelees, from where the revenue, as soon as collected, is transferred to the treasuries. 
Por the enormous extent of territoiy comprised within tlie Central Provinces, tlie places for 
encashment of notc^s appear to me too f(!W. In sxddition to ibis difficulty, ofticMus in charge 
of those subordinate treasuries have restrictions imposed on them. One of tlie.se restrictions, 
I believe, is to refuse casliing notes presented for speculative purposi's.^* Lndor this term 
notes presented by a mcrcliant in excess ol* a few liundreds of rupees worth, arc refused 
payment. 

Ifo, 4. — 1 do not consider the present facilitie.s sufficient. If the Gov(iniment wishes to 
make the Paper Currency popular, it should cash notes of all circles, to the utmost of their 
power, without enquiring for what purposes they were presented. 

Nos. 5 and 6. — ^No. 

No. 7. — I am in favor of an universal note for all India, witJi tlie head quarters of i.ssuc 
in Calcutta and agencies in Bombay, Madras, and the seat of every Government nr Adminis- 
tfl'ation, if situated on a line of railway : these agencies to he extended grailually to other great 
commercial cities. It will probably not be safe to introduce an universal legal tender note 
for all India, till Calcutta, Bombay, and Madras, arc connected with each other by rail ; and 
even then, there may perhaps be very great difficulties. But I believe that most of these 
would be removed by the Currency Department maintaining a larger reserve of coin tlian it 
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does at present. If, instead of investing four crores in Qovernmont securities, they would for 
a few years invest only such an amount as to cover the cost of establishment and charges, I 
think the department would have ample resources to meet every demand on it ; and if the 
reserve should fall very low in any one place, remittances might be made to it by rail in a 
short time from other places where the circulation has increased. 

Nos. 8 and 9. — I think a 5-rupee note would be of some convenience to Europeans and 
hkst Indians. Its introduction could do no harm. I do not think the measure one of any 
consequence. 1'he poorer classes of Natives, at least in these parts, will take to it as little as 
to the larger ones. 

No. 10. — Yes ; very extensively for remittances to Calcutta ; but only by a very few of 
the leading shroflcc firms. 

Nos. 11 and 12. — ^Tlie shroffs in Nagpore and Kamptee will buy notes at a discount and 
cash them immediately afterwards ; but I have not heard of any firm having made it a 
regular business. From European gentlemen the shroffs will rarely take a discount. 

No. 13. — No ; they always prefer hoondeo or bank drafts. The two or three firms that 
made the most extensive nnnittances of currency notes last year, prefer paying a premium 
of I to 2 annas per cent, for my drafts to sending notes. When I ceased drawing last yejir, 
those firms remitted notes and drew against them on demand, in favor of other Natives, at a 
premium of 6 to 8 annas per cent. As regards this city, it can certainly not be said that 
shroffs and traders prefer notes to hoondecs for purposes of remittances. 

No. 14. — The head quarters of the Central Provinces currency circle being in Nagpore, 
it is no part of my duty to cash notes ; but in case of the currency office cash reserve falling 
low, assistance would probably be asked for either from the Govcmmeiii treasury or from 
the bank. 

No. 15. — I have, on several occasions, had instmetions from tho local Deputy Account- 
ant General to make remittances of Government currency notes to subordinate treasuries, 
but could not comply with them owing to the Currency Office being unable to supply me with 
notes. At one time the Currency Office had only notes of 10 rupees each. 

No. 16. — The Assistant Currency Commissioner informed me that he had no instructions 
to issue notes of 500 or 1,000 rupees each, and that he had entirely used up his supply of 
notes of 100, 50 and 20 rupees. 

No. 17. — ^The gold mohur is not current in this bazar. 

Nos. 18 and 19. — ^Rupees 10 each kind. 

No. 20. — Tlie sovereign and gold mohur do not bear a higher value in this bazar than 
in Calcutta or Bombay. 

No. 22. — Yes ; especially for lioarding. Nagpore and Kamptee import from Calcutta and 
J3ombay, but chiefly from the former city, bar gold and leaf gold to the extent of forty to fifty 
lakhs of rupees worth per annum ; the greater part of which is hoarded. 

No. 23. — All Natives that I have spoken to on the subject, are in favor of a Gold 
Currency. 

No. 24.-. Yes. 

No. 25. — I think it would materially assist it, as it would enable the Currency Depart- 
ment, at a moilerato expense, to move specie from one place to another where it may be 
wanted. 

No. 26 . — I think so. 

No. 27. — I think they would prefer a Gold and Silver Currency. * 

No. 28. — Yes ; very extensively. By the touch-stone. 

No. 29. — No. 

No. 30. — The names used here arc— Delhi, Soortie, Julal Shae, Jcypories, &c. 

Nos. 31 and 32. — Rather above intrinsic value. 
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Fr<m ihe Secretary and Treasurer, BanJc of Madras,— dated tie 13A March 1866. 

In acknowledging your Circular of 16th February, I send you the following replies — each 
reply corresponding in number to that of the query. 

No. 1.— The notes of each circle are readily received by Natives at their full value, 
within the limits of that circle ; also notes issucMl by the branches of tho Bank of Matlras, 
bearing the branch stamp ; but beyond these limits they are not always so received. 

No. 2. — ^Thc depreciation of the note is caused by the difficulty of obtaining silver in 
exchange, and such depreciation is proportioned to the expense and risk incurred in convey- 
ing silver. 

No. 3. — Officers in charge of Government treasuries can only exchange silver for notes 
to a very limited extent, for the purposes of commerce. 

No. 4. — They arc not sufficient. The only means that suggest themselves to me are, the 
establishment of branch banks and using their agency. 

No. 5. — T think the arrangement of circles is well adapted for a note currency in this 
country. 

No. 6. — I would not increase at present the number of circles, nor establish offices of 
sub-issue. The same agency, as is employed in England, vis., that of banks, should bo 
adopted throughout India, encouragement being given to tlie banks to establish branches, 
and an interest in promoting the currency by remuneration in the shape of a commission 
on tho amo&nt of notes in circulation. 

No. 7. — I think each Presidency should have its own note. The Presidencies are 
separately of great extent, and their requirements large. Priictically, travellers experience no 
inconvenience in tho reception of the notes of one Presidency at cither of the others. It is 
only when large amounts, for the purposes of commerce, are transmitted, that the rate of 
exchange current betw<»en the two places affect them, when it is possible that a premium may 
ho paid for them instead of their being sold at a discount. If one note only was in use. 
Government would probably have to be some times transmitting silver to meet any large 
remittance of notes, as the public would, with an unfavorable exchange in lieu of silver, 
always remit notc.s from one Presidency to the otlier. 

No. 8. — I think there should bo a note of 5 rupees. The population of India is a very 
poor one, and for a great majority of the Natives, 5 rupees is a large sum to possess. To put, 
therefore, tho currency within reach of a portion of this large majority, I think there should 
be a note of that amount. 

No. 1). — I think, for the above reasons, that 5-rupee notes would have a larger currency 
in the nuviber of notes, than any of the other denominations. It is at least wortli a trial 

No. 10. — Tlicy arc. 

No. 11. — Yes ; whenever they can do so. 

No. 12. — There is no doubt they do. 

No. 13. — Endorsement makes hoondecs a safer mode of remittance. 

No. 15.— No. 

No. 17. — Rupees 15. 

No. 18. — ^Rupees 10-3 to Rupees 10-6. 

No. 19. — Rupees 10 to Rupees 10-3-6. 

No. 20. — ^They do. 

No. 21.— The supply in the Afofussil is not so groat. 

No. 22. — ^Thcy are ; for hoarding and the making of jewellery. 

No. 23. — ^They would. 

No. 24. — I think so. 

No. 25. — I think a Gold Currency would be a great auxiliary to the Note Currency ; the 
^ carnage of gold is so m^ch easier than silver. 

No. 26. — I think 'SO. 

No. 27.— Shroffs a£nd Natives would prefer a conjoint currency of silver, gold and paper. 
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No. 28 .— -It is only purchased to be made into ornaments. Natives here test its purity 
by the use of wax and a peculiar stone. 

No. 29. — No. 

No. 30. — No other name. 

No. 31. — They do. 

No. 32.— No. 


From Manager, Punjab Bank, Rawnl Pindee, to Secretary to Financial Commissioner, Punjab , — 

dated %^th May 1866. 


No. 1.— No. 

No. 2. — Their non-convcrtibility into rupees at the treasury. 

No. 3. — None at all, judging by Rawul Pindcje ; cash for notes not being procurable 
under any circumstances whatever. 

No. 4.— This question comes under the head of the advisability of a general currency. 

No. 5. — I think the present arrangement of circles very good for banks ; very bad for 
private individuals. 


No. 6. — ^Tho increase of circles within cci-tjxin limits will be advantageous (witli one 
note for each circle), but it would simply be an enlargement of the present system. The 
(question of sub-issue is merely another plan of increasing the means for obtaining payment 
of notes. 


No. 7.— One universal note for India, payable at all Presidency towns and certain 
treasuries, would undoubtedly be highly beneficial; but I am unable to see how the difficulty 
of supplying treasuries with money in order to meet these demands is to ho ovcrcomo. No 
approximation could be formed, especially if a bank existed in tluj station occupied by a 
treasury. 


No. 8. — I think a note of 5 rllpe(^s would be advantageous ; people could easily carry 
many of them in their pockets. It might tend to ready money transactions between 
buyer and .seller, and have some salutary effect on the pernicious system of credit whicli 
is so detrimental to the commercial progress of India. 

No. 9. — The above remarks answer this question. 

No. 10.— Yes. 

No. 11. — Yes. 

No. 1 2. — No, only for purposes of remittances. 

No. 13. — This depends on the r.atc of exchange ; tliey prefer the most profitable. 

No. 14 — As notes are only payable at cei-tain treasuries, our cash balance could not be 
affected by their being presented ; we could only pay them under the und erst. ami ing tlifit the 
trctisury reimbursed us ; in the case of Pindee notes are not current. 


Nos. 1/5 and 16. — Refer to treasury. 

No. 17.--KS. 15-2 to 15-3. 

No. 18.— Rs. 10-2 to 10-2-6. 

No. 19. — Scarce. 

No. 20.— Yes. 

No. 21. — Comparative scarcity caused by conversion into trinkets and Iioaniiug- 
No. 22. — The people are fond of gold for tlie purpose of hoarding. 

No. 23.— Yes. 

No. 24. — Yes, under more favor. 

No. 25. — A Cold Currency could be of immeasurable benefit to the community of India. 
No. 26. — ^The result only could prove that point. 

No. 27.— Silver, gold, and paper. 

No. 28.— No. 

No. 29.— No, for hoarding purposes only. 
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From ike Agent, Delhi and London Bank, Limited; Bombay* — dated the Ylih March 1866. 

I think there can he no question raised as to the direct advisability of instituting a 
Paper Currency for the whole of India. The different banks of exchange would, no doubt, 
gladly resolve themselves into banks of issue likewise, and thereby materially aid the 
establishment f>f an easier circulating medium. If the monopoly vested in the Government 
bank were withdrawn, ^(ihy the banks of the Presidencies should, as a nile, receive the 
“sop to Cerberus," because they are per se Government InsHtitfions, 1 hardly perceive ; and 
if strict niles for the guidance of all respectable joint stock banks of a certain p«i/Z-up 
capital be laid down under Government surveillance, 1 scarcely see wdiat better aids to 
commerce need be demanded. Banks will, at all times, require a profit on valuations by 
cheque and bill on towns in the interior, and such charges netnl never be peculiarly 
oppressive to any class of Her Majesty’s subjects, provided such currency* regulations In the 
. shape of paper or gold arc laid down, ns arc cemstituted fitting media of exchange and 
circulation in every English dependency and colony. After several years* residence in our gold- 
producing Colony, Victoria, 1 have arrived at this opinion that, although gold, as a circulating 
medium, is undoubted, still the paper of re.sp(?ctable banks as currency for the “niilliou" is 
more appreciated, as being so cjisy of transport and conveyance ; and aided by a Silver 
CuiTency ami gold coinage, as a general rule, paper will be rapidly absorbed by all classes. 
'Jlie great error, 1 think, the Premiency banks commit, is that they afford no inducement 
to holders of Government currency notes and paper to refrain from cashing at all times 
aw</ (and the circles are annoying but hardly beneficial). Should my opinions be 
called for, however, I am prepared to prove that a Paper Currency is the most suitable for 
the whole of Imlia generally. 


♦ <Vi» tliL* tbllowin;f uiuiiter ih u<a lii direct reply the Circular, iw u'wtract of it h-.Mheea made.^ 
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ANSWERS 




CIRCULAR. 


TO POLITICAL AGENTS. 

Sir, — ^You will probably Lave smi in the (tazette of the Goveriimont of India, dated the 
10th of Febniary, that a Curreney Commission is now sitting in Calcutta, according to onlcrs 
issued by the Governor General in Council. 

The object of this Commission is mom especially to investigate the operations of Act 
XIX of 1861, now that we have had five years' exiwriciicc of that measure. 

In Native States, conso<picntly, the immediate object of enquiry docs not demand 
attention, but it has occurred to the Commission, with r(?gard to the cognate question of a Gold 
Currency, that it might be very useful were the Commission to be favored by you with a 
statement as to the relations of gold and silver in the States under your charge. 

« 

I. — Arc gold coins much used in currency ? 

SI.— Or are they hoarded merely as a mserve for value ? 

3. — ^Taking the Sovereign to be worth about Rs. 10-4, do the gold coins which am 
current bear a relatively higher value in the bazars? 

4. — What is the gold coin in your neighbourhood, and what is it worth in British 
rupees ? 

5. — Is there a largo importation of gold and silver? 

6. — Does this come in the form of bars in both metals, as well as in coins? 

7. — What do the Natives think of the English sovereign? 

8. — Does it pass current in the bazar? and if so, of what value? 

9. Do Government currency notes come as hoondees from the Presidency towns, or 
from other circles of issue ? 

10. — If so, arc they bought up at a discount, and sent back to their respective circles for 
encashment at par? 

II. — Is there a Mint in your neighbourhood? 

15J.— What docs it turn out — silver only, or gold and silver? 

13. — Is it known that a large proportion of gold coins coined in Native States arc 
exported to the British Provinces for the purpose of forming rcseiTcs of value ? 

I have the honor to be. 

Sir, 

Your most obedient Servant, 

(Signed) DENZIL 11. ONSLOW, 

Secretary to the Cunemy Commmion. 



ANSWERS 

FllOM 

POLITICAL AGENTS. 


From the AasiHtant Resident, Baroda, — dated the 9ih Aj^nl 1806. 

No. 1.— No. 

No. 2. — They hoard np j^old merely as a reserve for value. 

No. 3. — ^Tlicrc is jio ^old eoin curront here. The English sovereigns arc taken for making 
ornamcnis, ki\, at a iluciuatiiig rate of about 10 rupees each. 

No. 4. — Nojie. 

No. o. — Tliey are brought in according to the wants of the dealers. 

No. fi. — In both. 

Nos. 7 and 8. — A'iJo Nos. 3 and 4. 

Nos. 0 and 10. — No. 

No. 1 1. — YeSj there is one in the city. 

No. 12. — Silver generally, and gold very seldom. 

No. 13. — No, none is exported irom Baroda. 


From the PoUtieal Agent, Bhopal; dated Sehore, — the 23>vi February 1866. 

I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your letter dated 16lh instant, and with 
reference thondo, to furnish ail the information in my power. 

To jtiako ihe replies more plain, they are numbered according to the scries of questions. 

No. 1. — Gold (joins are not used in currency in the States under ihis agency. 

No. 2. — Gold coins are largely hoarded as a reserve for value. They arc also employed 
for spcjculation, being bought when cheap to be sold when the price rises. There arc also time 
bargains in gold coins. 

No. 3. — The gold coins in the bazars are of a much higher value than Rs. 10-4. 

No. 4. — The coin most in use is the Jeypore gold inohur; its price varies from Rs. 16 to 
Rs. 16-8. 

No. 5. — There is a very large importation of gold and silver into these States. The 
import of gold is greater than (hat of silv(‘r. 

No. 0. — It is irnportinl in bar and sheets, as well as in coin; the China gold and silver 
heing preferred to any other. 

No. 7. — ^Thc sovereign is taken hy the Natives, but is very rarely seen by them in 
these parts. 

No. S. — It is not current ; hut when offered, the soucars purchase at from Rs. 9-4 to 
Rs. 10. 

No. 9.— No. 

No. 10. — ^No notes arc received. 

No. 11.— Yes, Her Highness the Begnm of Bhopal lias a Mint. 

No. 12. — It turns out silver only. The value of the rupee is 10 per cent, less than the 
Government rupee. 

No. 13. — The Jeypore gold mohui-s arc largely exported to all parts of India, to British 
provinces as well as Native States, for hoarding and other purposes. 
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From the Agent to the Governor General for Central India, ^ated the 15/7/ March 18G0. 

I regret that there should have been such delay in furnishing the information called for 
in your letter of date Ibtli ultimo^ which has been owing to the necessity of awaiting the 
result of enquiries in Bundlecund and the other districts under this agency. 

I have now the honor to forward a statement of replies to the several questions put by 
you, which may be accepted as generally applicable to these tcrritoricis, excepting, possibly on 
some minor points, Crwalior and Bhopal,— the Political Agents of which have addressed 
you direct. 


From the returns received from officers under the Central India Affeney. it would 
appear — 


No. 1 — Gold coins are not much used in currency within the States under this agency. 
No. SI. — They are generally hoarded as a reserve for value. 

No. 8.— The Native gold coins most in use bear generally a relatively higher value than 
the sovereign. 


No. t. — The Native gold coins, which 


Names of coins. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 


.Toypore molmr 
Maliomcd Slinlicc molmr 
liritish molmr 
Soquiu 
Pootli 


CuiTfiifc value*. 


... n«. lOtoUa. 16-12. 
... Ks.20. 

... Us. 1.5. 

.. U.S. C. 

.. Us. 5 to U.S. 5-8. 


are known within the limits of this 
agency, are ilioso noted in the margin. 

No. 5. — Excepting in Indore and the 
Western Malwa district, there is hardly 
any importaiioii of gold and silver. 


No. <). — Gold and silver come in large 
quantities to Indore and Western Malwa distri<*l, — the former in bars, leaves, ingots, hoops 
and ill Jcypore mohurs; and the latter in bars, hoops and Native rupees. 


No. 7.— The English sovereign is but little known in the States under tjbis agency 
where met with, it i.s considered much alloyed. 

No. 8. — The English sovereign varies in value from Rs. S-l:i to Rs. 10, and is nowhere 
current in llie bazars. 


No. 0. — Govenimcnt currency notes do not come as lioondees from tbe Presidency towns 
or other circles of issue. 

No. 10. — This is answered by the reply to No. 0. 

No. 11. — There arc flints within ibis agency, at Indore, Oojcin, Jowra, Ilutlam, Sillana, 
Bujruiigluir and Era pore, besides those reported on by the IVditical Agents, Gwalior and 
Bhopal. 

No. 12. — Only silver and copper coins arc turned out at tlie.se ^Mints. 


No. 13. — Excepting the Bundeleund district, no large proportion of Native gold coins 
is exported to the British provinces, for the j>iirposc of funning reserves of value. 


From the Political Agent, Giralior, — dated the 2\Ui February 1866. 

1 have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your IcUor dated lCl.li instant, and in 
reply, beg to submit the information I have been able to obtain, as to the relations .of gold and 
silver in the capital of the Gwalior State. 

No. 1. — Gold coins arc freely current, and to the value of about four lakhs of rupees per 

annum. 

Np. 2.— Gold is hoarded as a reserve by bankers and private individuals, and a proportion 
melted down for ornaments. 
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No. 3.— The value of the British sovereign, on this date, is Bs. 9-14, or Rs. 14-11 per 
tola weight ; and its value is lower in the market ‘ than the current gold coins. Taking the 
value of the sovereign at Rs. 10-4, and its market value lls. 14-11 per tola, and comparing 
it with the mohurat Rs. 16, and its value per tola Rs. 17-13-7, the difference between the 
value of the gold of the two coins is apparent, viz., Rs. 3-2-7 per tola. 

No. 4. — ^The following gold coins are current • 


1. — Shabjehaii mohur 



Bs. As. 

... 16 1 

2. — Alumshai 



... 15 15 

3. — Furruckabad 



... 20 13 

4. — Old Jeypore 



... 16 0 

0 .— New Jeypore 


• • a 

... 15 14 

6. — Gwalior 


• •• 

... 15 12 

7. — British sovereign 


• • a 

... 9 14 

8. — Old Portuguese coin 

... 

... 

... 20 0 per tola. 


No. 5. — There is a large importation of silver and gold. 

No. 6. — The importation of gold may be estimated at the value of four lakhs of rupees per 
annum, in the following proportions : — 

Rs. 

Old and now Jeyporc gold mohurs ... ... ... 3,50,000 

British sovereign ... ... ... ... 15,000 

Other gold coins ... ... ... ... 35,000 

Silver to the value of 50 lakhs of rupees is annually imported iu the following propor- 
tions 

Bars, China ... ... ... ,,, 10 lakhs. 

Coins, chiefly dollars, valued at 210 rupees per 100 ... 40 „ 

Total ... 50 lakhs. 


No. 7.— The Natives generally consider the gold of the sovereign as inferior. 

No. 8. — The sovereign is current in the baasars at the above stated rate, Rs. 9-14 each. 


No. 9. — Government currency notes do not, as a rule,* come as hoondccs from the Pre- 
sidency towns ; they would be used for remittances, 
but' the practice is prohibited by the British Gov- 
ernment, and Native bankers are not allowed to have 

currency notes’ to any great value. 


* Financial Department order, No. 1703, dated 
7tli August 1805. 


No. 10. — The bankers will cash currency notes in the city at a discount from 6 annas to 
8 annas per cent. 

No. 11. — ^Thcre is a Mint in the city of Gwalior, and also in Jhansi, Nurwur, Esangurh, 
Bnjriingurh, Bhilsa. 

No. 12.— In the Gwalior ]\Iint, gold and silver is turned out in the following propor- 
tions : — 

Rs. 

Gold mohurs to value of 15,000 -j 

SUver 40,00,000/ 

No. l(3.->-It is known that g^ld to the value of two lakhs of rupees is annually exported 
from Gwalior to tho British Provinces. 
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ff(m tie Political Agent, KaUywar,^atci tie hth March 1866. 

. I have the honor to reply ecnatim to the questions contained in your ftrcular dated 16th 
Februaiy 1866, 

No. 1. — None. 

No. 2. — Gold is only hoarded in the shape of jewelleiy, ornaments, or China leaf-gold. 

No. 3. — No Gold Currency. 

No. 4. — No Gold Currency. 

No. 5.— Yes ; but of gold to twice the value of silver. 

No. 6. — ^The silver comes in bars and Government mpees;*the gold in bars only. 

No. 7. — In this province, the English sovereign is not known or used. 

No. 8. — Answered above. 

No. 9.— An assembly of leading merchants state, that none of them liavc ever seen a 
Government currency note. 

No. 10. — Answered above. 

No. 11. — Yes \ three Native Mint^. 

No. 12. — Tn one of these (Noanuggur), gold coins to a considerable extent were coined 
about two and a half years ago ; but the relative value of gold to silver subsequently 
increasing, they have all disappeared from circulation. 

No. 13. — Formerly there was an im{)ortation of Joyporo molmrs into Kattywar, but it 
has ceased for the last four or 6ve years, and the merchants state that they believe the whole 
store has been generally broken up for ornaments. 


Prom (he Poli ileal Agent in Ktdch,--^atefl the %ih March IS 66, 

I do myself the honor to acknowledge receipt of your Circular dated 16th ultimo, and to 
reply to the questions contained in it eerialinu 

No. 1. — To a considerable extent. Gold has been introduced as an auxiliary to the Silver 
Currency in Kutch for about ten years, during which time about 3 lakhs of gold korees have 
been coined, or equal in value to silver korocs 79,50,000, equal to Rs. 20,97,625-5-3. Of 
this a large quantity has been withdrawn from, circulation, and there may be now circulating 
throughout the jirovince about one lakh of gold horccs. The rest has probably been hoarded 
by the agriculturists, or made into ornaments, and a few taken out of the country. 

No. 2. — ^Thc merchants and sahookars, as a rule, do not hoard the gold coins, as they lose 
interest on their money ] it is only the agricultural classes who do so. Gold coins are always 
to be had in the bazar of the large towns, unless a largo quantity be required at once. They 
are much in request with travellers as more convenient to carry. 

No. 3. — The gold coins here arc always to be had for their fixed standard value, as 
compared with the silver korees, i. e., no extra charge is made for gold. 

No. 4. — The Kutch currency is really a silver one; the koree is always liable, in mercantile 
transactions with other counti-ics, to fluctuation according to exchange, which is chiefly affected 
by the state of the Bombay market. British rupees arc not current in Kutch j but to avoid the 
constant difliculty that would needs arise from a standard so uncertain, all Government trans- 
actions at the Government Treasury here are made in silver korees. The mean value liaving 
been ascertained at the Mint in Bombay to bo korees 379 to the Rs. 100, all issues and 
receipts at the agency treasury are made at this rate. The gold, coinage is as follows : — The 
gold komo equal to silver korees 20^, equal to Rs. 6-15-11. Gold pieces of korees 100 each, or 
nearly equal to Rs. 26-6-2 at 379 korees to the 100 rupees are now being struck at His High- 
ness’ Mint for circulation, but have not yet been issued. 


Cs 
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No. 6.— •Yes; but it depends veiymnch whether the Durbar Mint is working or notjUnd on 
the exchange. Oxnan average 100^000 tolohs of gold^ and between 2 and 3 lakhs in silver 
dollars are imported yearly^ besides about 6 lakhs of tolahs in silver bars for manufactoroj but for 
the last two or three years the Durbar Mint has been in active operation^ and the imports have 
been much larger. The Kutch gold and silver smiths consume nearly the whole of the above 
quantity of gold and silver. 

No. 6.— The gold chiefly is imported in the form of bars^ but also (say about one-fourth 
of the whole) in coin^ such as Venetian gold dollars^ and a few sovereigns and 20 franc gold 
pieces. Silver is chiefly imported in dollars and in bars. 

No. 7.— The Natives like the sovereign for its color and hardness ; but they consider it 
inferior in purity to the gold coins of the country. The diflerenco between a tola of Kutch 
gold coin and the same quantity of English sovereign is nearly 14 as. value. The English 
sovereign is much used for breaking up and making into ornaments. 

No. 8. — ^No j but it may be bought in the large towns in small quantities. Its value in the 
market is above Ss. 10 cach^ and ranges &om Bs. 10-2 to Bs. 10-6. The commercial rates 
depend on the exchange chiefly with Bombay. 

No. 9. — No ; they are almost unknown here. 

No. 10. — Such as do find their way here are bought at a discount. 

No. 1 1. — Yes ; His Highness the Bao^s at Bhooj. 

No. 12. — Both silver and gold. 

No. 13. — ^No; it is not generally known ; and I do not think the practice exists to any 
extent as regards this provinccj^ because the Kutch gold coins are issued from His Highness^ 
Mintj depreciated to the extent of the coinage expenses, or about 2 annas on the 26j^ gold 
piecoj so that it would be cheaper to buy pure gold in the market. The coins are, however, 
taken hence by travellers and sold to merchants in Bombay or elsewhere connected with Kutch, 
who wait a favorable opportunity in the exchange to remit them back to Kutch. No incon* 
venience seems as yet to have been felt here from the double standard. Of course, the currency 
for Kutch employs but a small amount of either silver or gold comparatively speaking. The 
people seem to appreciate the convenience affonlcd in travelling and in mercantile transactions 
by the more valuable and consequently less bulky medium. Tlic information given above as to 
the extent of importations of gold and silver, is not to be implicitly relied on, as there are no 
data from which to form a correct estimate of the amount : it must, therefore, only be taken as 
an approximation based on infori^ation received from the Native shroffs and bankers. 


From the Political Agent, Munniporei-^-^ted tlie lOtft March 1860. 

With reference to your Circular dated 16th ultimo, I beg to state that in this half-bar- 
barous state, gold coins are not used in currency at all, nor arc they hoarded. They are made 
into ornaments. The sovereign is unknown. The gold mohur is the only gold coin known, 
and bears value according to the quantity of it in the market. The import of gold is not large. 
There is a considerable importation of silver, chiefly in rupees, from the British provinces. 
Some little in lumps comes from Burmah. Government currency notes are unknown. The 
currency of Munnipore is a small bell metal coin, which is coined from time to time by the 
Bajah. 


From the Under Secretary to tfte Oovemment of India, Foreign Department, to the 
Secretary to the Currency Commission, Simla, — dated Simla, the 27<A April 1866. 

I am directed by the Governor General in Council to forward herewith a letter to your 
address from the Besident at Nepal, No. 20, dated the 5th instant. 
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From (ho Beoidenl at Kepalr^^dcUed (ho 5(h Afril 1866. 

1. «^In reply to your Circular of the 16tli of February, I regret to state that owing to the 
jealous objections of the Nepal Durbar to all enquiries upon our part of a statistical nature, I 
have been unable to obtain reliable infonnation upon several of the points therein adverted to, 
s. those referring to the iniportation of gold and silver into Nepal, and the particulars of the 
operations of the Nepalese Mint. 

2. — I submitted a series of questions upon these subjects to the Goorkha minister, who 
promised me that he would obtain answers to them, if practicable, and he has now, after a 
delay of several weeks, sent me a paper of replies which are so evasive and unsatisfactory as to 
be utterly worthless ; at the same time he has told me that, in the absence of detailed returns, 
it is impossible for him to give me more comprehensive information. 

8.— With regard to your first and second queries, I reply that gold coins are very rarely 
used in currency in Nepal, and in consequence of the small number coined, they can be but 
little hoarded as a reserve for value. I am told that gold mohurs are only coined in the 
Nepalese Mint in suflScient numbers to supply the requirements of the sirdars and of the weal- 
thier merchants of Khatmandoo, who purchase them to offer as nuzzurs to the king, the 
minister, and other high functionaries, or to make up into gold ornaments. Some of the 
sirdars oecasionully receive a portion of their pay in gold, but only enough for these purposes. 

4. — With reference to your 3rd, 7tli, and 8th questions, I beg to state that the English 

• An isolated eiise occiirrod ®ovcrcign is unknown in Nepal, * and the Nepalese gold mohiir is 

hero the other day of an Eng. go very rarely uscd as a medium of payments, that I am unable to 
IImIi Hovercign being sold by a . . 

pilgrim to a merchant in the estimate with any degree of accuracy what might be the probable 
bazaar for rupees. relative value in the bazars of Khatmandoo of the two coins, 

especially as it is many years since the Nepalese coinage was assayed by our Mint authorities, 
and I have no other means of ascertaining what the actual intrinsic value of the two coins 
may be. 

5. — In reply to your fourth question, I beg to observe that there arc several descriptions of 
gold coins known, though they cannot ho said to be current, in Nepal, v/r., the double gold 
mohur, the nominal value of which is regarded by the Durbar at Nepalese Its. 24, or Bri- 
tish rupees ( say ) 20 ; the single gold mohur ; the quarter gold mohur ; and several smaller 
coins, some of them so minute that their value is not more than the fraction of a rnpoo. Tlio 
last mentioned coins are considered as mere curiosities, and arc very rarely procurable. In the 
bazars, the pricjc of tluj gold mohur fluotuates considerably, and depends entirely upon the 
gold it is supposed to contain, the amount of the alloy in the currency depending, it would 
seem, upon the arbitrary will of the minister for the time being. 

6. -— 1 have just slated that the double gold mohur is valued by the Durbar at Nepalese 
rupees 24, or British rupees 20 ; the single gold mohur is valued at Nepalese rupees 12, or 
British rupees 10, and so on; but single gold mohurs can often be bought for British 
rupees 6-10-8 each, and some times they cost about British rupees 8-6-4 each, but rarely more 
than the last mentioned sum. The old Moorshedabad gold mohur is much coveted here, and 
costs from 21 to 22 British rupees, whilst those of a later coinage can bo bought for about 
20 British rupees. The ordinaiy gold mohur struck at the Calcutta Mint (Company's currency) 
is hardly known in Nepal, and is not in any request. 

7. — In answer to your questions Nos. 6 and 6, respecting the importation of gold and 
silver into Nepal, 1 regret to state that I cannot pretend to afford the Currency Commission 
any positive information upon the point ; but the following is the result of my enquiries upon 
the subject from the merchants of Khatmandoo, who, however, state that their estimate is a 
very rqjigh one. They say that, in their opinion, from five to eight thousand rupees* worth of 
gold, and about two thousand rupees* worth of silver, are annually Imported into Nepal from 
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Thibet^ the former in the shape of grains or dcuit^ the latter in nuggets ; and Dhuramnarain 
Shahoo^ a comparatively wealthy merchant of Khatmandoo, a Nepalese subject, the Durbar’s 
confidential adviser upon all fiscal and commercial matters, whose pernicious monopolies (in 
partnership with the highest functionaries) cripple every branch of trade in the country, is said 
to import about 25 thousand rupees’ worth of gold into Khatmondoo, chiefly, I believe, 
Australian gold in bars. 

8.-— The Durbar, in reply to my questions upon this particular point, have merely observed • 
that, as gold ornaments brought mto Nepal from Thibet are not liable to tax, all the gold 
imported from that country comes into it in the shape of ornaments,* of which no account ia 

kept, and that it is not, therefore, known what amount is so im* 
W descriptions ore collected, in 
wliich, 1 consider, uro tlio most somc places by Government officers, and in others by contractors, 
ui n. sums for the privilege of collecting the taxes, with- 

out giving any account of the imports upon which they are levied, it cannot be ascertained 
how much gold and silver are annually brought into the country, nor is it known in what 
shape these metals arc imported. 

fl-r-When specie is brought into Nepal from the British provinces, no tax is levied upon 
it, but a tax of 24 per cent, is levied upon all British gold and silver coins tliat arc taken out of 
the country. 

10. — Your 7th and 8th questions regarding the British sovereign have been answered in 
my 4th paragraph. 

11. — In reply to your questions Nos. 9 and 10, 1 beg to observe that our Government 
currency notes have not yet found their way into Nopal, that is to say, they arc not commonly 
used at Khatmandoo, though they may occasionally come into the possession of merchants who 
trade with the British provinces. 


12,— With reference to your 11th and 12th questions, my enquiries amongst the merchants 
here have elicited that they believe that the Nepalese Mint usually turns out about 3 lakhs of 
rupees annually, and that to keep up this supply of silver, British rupees are melted down to 
a considerable extent, and that the British rupee, worth, say on the average 27t gundas, is, 

with the addition of alloy, converted into three Nepalese mohurs, 
which pass current as 33^2 gundus. Of the gold coinage they 
cannot give me an estimate, though they say that the amount cannot be large. 


t A (pinda id 4 pice. 


18.— In reply to my questions upon these two points, tlie Durbar, evidently unwilling to 
furnish the required information, has vaguely observed that silver is coined at the Mint accord- 
ing to the quantity that is annually imported into the country (which cannot be ascertained), 
and that, when it is known that gold is cheap either in Thibet or in Hindoostan, it is purchased 
and brought into Nepal and coined until the metal has risen in price, but that it Cannot even 
be ascertained what the amount of the gold coinage is. 


14. — For the reasons specified in my replies to your first few questions, it is very impro- 
bable that any considerable portion of the gold coinage of Nepal is exported into the British 
provinces. 

15. — ^Tlic ordinary silver coin of Nepal is the tnohur or half-nipcc ; the British rupee is 
also current at Khatmandoo and the Tcraie, but not in the mountains nor in the valley of 
Nepal Proper, even to a distance of a few miles from the residency. The Nepalese or 
mohuicc rupee, as it is called, may be considered as a nominal coin ; a few of these are 
occasionally struck off, but they are not in circulation, and are so uncommon that I have more 
than once tried to purchase one in the bazars without success. 
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vdlfttivd T&]ii6 of tho uolittr uid tho Srituli rttp6Cj upon th6 ovctoj^Oj nuiy be 
Btated as llj to 27, that is, a mohu* passe* current at lU, and the British rupee at 27 
copper ^ndas. The price of the mohur seldom varies, but the price of the British rupee 
annually fluctuates. During the summer aud rains, it generally fidls to 26^, some times to 
2fl gundas, and at the commencement of the cold weather, it again rises to 27 gundas, 

17.— The revenue of the Teraie is collected in British rupees, and I am told that about 
15 or 16 lakhs of our rupees are annually brought up to Kbatmandoo and lodged in the 
Government Treasury, a small portion of which is sent to the Mint to bo coined into mohurs, 
and the remainder gradually finds it way back again to the low country, chiefly through the 
hands of Dhurumnarain, the individual alluded to in my 7th paragraph. Ho has firms at 
Calcutta, at Patna, at Benares, and elsewhere, besides cntcherries at many places on the frontier, 
and I believe that most of the transactions of the Nepalese merchants in bills and hoondees, 
pass through his establishments, and that although parties who have comparatively small pay* 
meats to make in the British provinces take down British ru]>ees with them from 
those who have extensive dealings with the plains of India purchase bills from him at a pre- 
mium of about 3 per cent-, by which they avoid the risk and difficulty of carrying specie, 
as well as evade the tax of 2^ per cent., which the exportation of our coinage involves. 

18. — I regret that I have not been able to reply in a more satisfactory manner to your 
circular under acknowledgment. The Nepal Government could doubtless furnish, in minute 
detail, the information desired by the Currency Commission with reference to the Nepal State, 
but without its consent it is not possible for me to obtain it, 

19. — Since drafting the 16th paragraph of this letter, I have been informed that Maha* 
rajah Jung Bahadoor has issued an order making a change in the currency of Nepal, by the 
substitution of machine-made coins for those made by hand, which have always hitherto been 
in use, and a large quantity of the new coin is now ready, though it has not yet been thrown 
into circulation. Nominally, the new gold and silver coinage is declared to be the same as the 
old one, but I suspect there will be much more alloy in it ; but the copper coinage is quite 
difiereut, and it is now ordered that the new Nepalese pice shall be declared to bear the 
relative value towards the Nepalese rupee as the British pice does to the British rupee, i. e,, 
that the value of a mohur shall henceforth be fixed at 8 instead of, as at present, lU gundas. 
By this new arrangement, if it really be earned out, the British rupee will, for the future, pass 
in Nepal at about 20 inetead of 27 gundas. The measure, however, will cause so much 
discontent to all classes, so much hardship and misery to the lower orders, that I sincerely 
trust it will fail. It has been designed without reference to the comparative value of copper 
and of silver, and although much that could not be carried out by a civilized and constitu- 
tional Government with a civilized people, may be enforced in a purely despotic Government 
like that of Nepal, the confusion that will result from this arbitraiy change is not unliksly 
to defeat it, 


Frm, General SuperirUendent of Operations for tie Suppression of Thuggee and 
^ Ikumty, dated the iiHi April 1866. 

I regret that I should have been unable to answer your reference on the subject of the 
gold and note currencies earlier from press of time, and I fear that my imperfect info wintio n 
will be but of little service to the enquiries of the Currency Commission ; but such as it is, I 
proceed to submit it. 

Uo, 1.— The Native community seldom use them as current money ; but at Bombay, 
Ttfiuiiwi, and Calcutta, sovereigns are a good deal in use. 

No. 2.— They are hoarded as, what is called, a jumma-bunnee or a reserve capital to 
ntfoat any emergency, but they are more generally hoarded for hoarding’s sake only. I 

6 X 
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cannot in this matter apeak with confidence as to for reasons to be detailed in 

reply to the next question, but I refer to Venetian sequins, Austrian ducats, German crowns, 
Ashruffees, and other fine gold coins. Perhaps ordinary gold coins, that is, of more alloy in. 
them than of convertible gold, may be some times passed ; but, for the reason of their alloy,, 
they are not much cared for as a possession. 

No. 3.-— Fine gold coins being of a greater value in a smaller space, certainly bear a 
higher rateable value, and therefore English sovereigns do so. Of all gold coins the 
sovereign has the greatest demand, but for transmutation puiposes rather than as a currency,' 
The English sovereign weighs 8 massas and 1 ruttee. It is beaten out into a thin 
sheet. Some earth called geroo^ and some salt are next spread over 
■ * Red ochre or raddle. this sheet, and it is then submitted to fire. By this process, fi rutiees 
of it are burnt out as dross, i. c., 6 ruttees of alloy and 7 massas 
and 3 ruttees of best gold are produced. This gold is sold at the rate generally of 16^ 
rupees the tolak ; and as twelve massas make one tola (180 grains Troy), the recovered 
gold yields about Rs. 10-10 in the market. The process of boating out and the ingredients 
used in transmuting, &c., as above, cost about 2 annas. Tims, even if the coin be pur- 
chased at so high a rate as Rs. 10-4 each (which is more its price at the Presidency: 
towns than up-couutry), a profit of at least 4 annas per sovereign is acquired by purchasing 
it for tho sake of its gold, and it is by Natives in the interior more frequently purchased for 
that purpose than for any other. A large consignment of sovereigns from Bombay plundered 
in transit not long ago, was sold by the dacoits at a little more than 5 nipees for each. In 
Hyderabad and other large Native capitals, sovereigns seldom command more than Rs. 10 each. 

^ 0 . 4. — Pumtdhs and pootlees, dollars from China, Venetians, imported through Balkhand 
Bokhara, used to be very plentiful; but since the importation of sovereigns and the 
habit of melting them down, they are not em^uired for. Punnahs from Calcutta, or gold 
medallions bearing the Mint stamp, have a kind of cuiTcncy, but it is artificial only, being so 
used in exchange for money according to its touch. The Jeypore gold mohur has a fair 
demand in this neighbourhood fium the propinquity of the Mint, and on account of its intrinsic 
value ; but that coin is more generally hoarded, or is used for ornaments for cliildrcn and 
females. It too, is melted down, but without the same profits as the sovereign. The Jeyporo 
gold mohur fetches on the average 16 rupees for each. European gcntlcmcm are very fond 
of getting ornaments made finm this coin. But the intrinsic value of the Jeypore gold 
mohur, that is, its uimlloyed gold value, is Rs. 17 the tola. But when submitted to puri- 
fication in the same way as the sovereign, no more than 10 massas and 7 i^ttees of pure gold 
are obtained from each coin at Rs. 17 the tola. It, therefore, bears a relatively lower value 
in the bazar than tho English sovereign. The Government gold mohur bears a value of 
about 15 rupees when sold, and of a few annas extra when bought. 

No. 5. — ^Yes; gold from Calcutta in lurrees or ingots of 50 tolas each, and silver from 
Bombay across country in khoors or hoofs of no standard weight. The gold is sold as 
merchandize at about 16 rupecjs the tola when not hoarded. The silver is converted into cash. 
About Rs. 106-4 is the Mint out-turn for 100 tolas of bar silver. In the bazaar, the price 
is from Rs. 104-12 to Rs. 107 for every 100 tolas according to the state of the market 
Imported silver in bar is generally “17 better” (than English standard), which would be 
equal to about 3 parts alloy to 237 parts of fine silver. 

No. 6. — ^Yes, in both. But silver comes more in bullion, and gold more in sovereigns, 
silver money not being so profitably convertible into raw silver. It may be said that, except 
a limited quantity of gold medallions or beaten gold bearing the Mint marks, very little 
gold is received except in sovereigns. This may be said also of the gold I'eceivcd in tho 
Presidency towns. Gold leaf frxmi Cliina is only received for manufacturing purposes, as 
for gilding, &c. 
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No. 7.~They like them very much for the reasons given under question No. S. They 
never object to receive them in payment throughout India at rates varying from Rs. 10 to 
Bs. 10-4. But the Natives sell them like Tnei^handize. In Madras, they generally bear 
the highest value, being there always at a premium ; the Qeorge and Dragon sovereigns, 
being at Madras and along its coast, as high often as Ss. 10-6 to even 10-8 each! 
Although this -would, according to the smelting practice above described, still leave a 
premium of about 2 annas the sovereign, I think the high rate paid by Natives down Madras 
is attributable more to a mere fancy for the coin than anything else. 

No. 8. — ^This question has already been answered. They arc obtainable in the bazar 
every where for Rs. 10-4*, Rs. 10-3, Rs. 10-2, Rs. 10-1, and Rs. 10 each, and the 
jivice of ihe sovereign regulates the price of gold. This, I think, is a satisfactory proof that 
the English sovereign is chiefly converted by Natives for the purposes of transmutation. In 
the towns and cities of Central Provinces, the English sovereign has still to bo generally known. 

. No. 9. — ^They have no currency wherever I have been in the interior. They scarcely 
come anywhere at all, except at a discount of never less than 2 per cent. If taken at all, they 
are sent to the Presidency towns for realization, that is to say, to be cashed. They are not 
used as a circulating medium in lieu of money. If remittances are required for the interior 
ill payment of produce, they are generally sent in silver. Currency notes would, in fact, seem 
to be distrusted. They are even rejected at the treasuries except to travellers. 

No. 10.— At a discount always. They cannot be encashed at the Government treasuries 
and only at a bank at 2 per cent, discount. If sent away anywhere, there is the objection of 
risk and cost of transit. The latter may be trifling, but notes arc, nevertheless, objected to on 
account thereof. If required for cash purposes, say at a Presidency town of any where, they 
will be purchased, hut at a discount only, and then sent there for encashment if any one will 
venture the risk. But if money be required, say at Delhi, as an exchange transaction from 
Calcutta, the risk is an obstruction to the note being purchased at Delhi and sent to Calcutta 
for encashment and negotiation. If notes of one circle are paid within another, discount is 
the inevitable result. Hence the reason they are disliked. The persons who accept them 
of course send them back for encashment, and. as interest is lost in time of transit and risk 
run, they are acceptable only at a discount. It was observed during the share crisis of 1864 
at Bombay, that very few l,00()-rupce notes were in circulation, and it was presumed that notes 
of that high value were used by Natives as a reserve, nobody knowing who was a sound man. 
In Presidency towns, only the larger transactions between Natives and Europeans, and 
Natives irder se, are in notes. 

No. 11. — ^Yes, at Ulwur, Jeypore, Puttiala, &c. 

No. 12. — Gold coins a little, and silver and copper money a good deal. 

No, 13. — But little is brought. Native Gold Currency has no particular money value in 
British territory, sovereigns being the only valued gold money. The reserves of the poorer 
classes are kept in articles of jewellery. Now-a-days, almost every cooly or common laborer 
may be seen with his silver iurdorah, or waist belt, and his wife with a silver machputtee, 
or zone, or with neck-chains or wristlets and arm ornaments. 

Having thus answered these questions, I would venture to advert to the general question 
relating to the introduction of a Gold Currency and the working of Act XIX of 1861, in 
respect to a Government Paper Currency. I do so, however, with some difl&dence, from the 
small attention I have paid to such matters. 

The Government currency notes are probably of some use at the Presidency, and at very 
largo towns in India, but it would not generally seem that they are of much use except to 
mahajuns making remittances. If there is a demand for money at a Presidency town, and 
hoondees should be at a premium of one rupee or more per cent.. Native money-dealers or 
Groffs in the interior would probably buy up all the notes and send them, say to Calcutta, bat 
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mZy for encaehment. The local Government treaaury might thus be swamped ! In the base, 
too, of an universal note currency — we may suppose twenty or more kkhs of rupees to be 
required for the purchase, in the interior^ of some raw produce, say cotton-^merchants would 
naturally remit notes for the purpose instead of specie, and demand cash payment upon them 
at the first Government treasury. Would the money be always forthcoming ? 

The Native community indeed seldom have recourse to currency notes in their private 
money transactions ; and Native bankers only use them for remittance purposes when hoon- 
dees on the place where the money should be wanted are at a a premium. But they will 
seldom take them up except at a discount. 

This depreciation may be attributable, indeed it is in a great degree attribiitable, to the 
Government notes not being caahahle at tho local Government treasuries, which even if they 
were, there would still be the objection that holders of notes in places where they were not in 
general use and living at a distance from treasuries, would be unable to get them cashed 
except by going there. Distnist and the risks cause this. But the strong objection is, 
thai they do not like notes, as if lost, or, perchance, destroyed by any accident as by white* 
ants, a difficulty would be experienced in recovering their value. 

Treasury officers, moreover, would naturally havo few facilities for cashing ciuTency 
notes, since they would seldom find any one ready to accept payment from them, say, of 
their pay, pensions, or gratuities, in notes, the full value of which might not be obtainable 
elsewhere. 

Is there any remedy for this.? The remedy can at best be but an arbitrary one, namely, 
by declaring a currency note a legal tender in every money transactions, by making a refusal 
to receive it punishable, by legalizing a refusal to cash it, by declaring it illegal to sell or pur- 
chase it either at a discount or at a premium, by making notes as plentiful as money now is ! 
But this would not bo submitted to. The example would be -American. 

But no number of circles would promote the reception of a Paper Currency by the 
Native population. They have never mentioned such a requirement. They do not want it. 
I'heir hoondees have, from the oldest times, faithfully served all the purposes they discern 
notes to possess. A hoondoe, too, is readily replaceable by a duplicate, but great delay and 
trouble is experienced in recovering the value of a lost Government note. But there lies 
a chance of a greater circulation, in the creation of a greater number of treasuries of 
conversion, that is, in which notes shall be cashed. 

This plan of having one universal note for all India convertUle in all treasuries, and 
not at the Presidency towns only, and at certain specified towns, would seem, if the question 
be entertained at all, to be the only means of adding to tho circulation of Government notes ; 
but even then, except under the arbitrary legislation above glanced at, mahajuns would perhaps 
be the only parties, or at any rate they would be the principal parties, who would make use 
of the notes, and they would only do so for the purpose of remittances, buying the notes at a 
discount and sending them down for encashment where money was dear and the exchange at 
a premium. In tho present stage of Native civilization, there would bo no confidence 
whatever, according to my apprehension, in such a currency, the de (pioi being their ruling 
principle ! 

But if the note currency system is to be developed, it would seem that to make it tan- 
gible at all to tho masses, through whom only could it aim to he an institution of the country, 
notes of so small an amount as for 5 rupees would be a reasonable innovation. For, at 
present, it is only in respect to the humbler classes that notes of such small value would seem 
to be at all required. 

But would Natives like a Gold Currency ? Yes, if made a legal tender but they would 
still cling to their fondness for the English sovereign so long as it was procurable. A 
continued importation of tho sovereign in its present component proportion of gold to alloy 
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would probably retard the progress of a healthy Gold Currency. But gold money would, never- 
theless, be principally liked for its </oM, for converidon into ornamenta and to be hoarded. 
For in respect to the facilities a gold coinage would offer to travellers or for specie consign- 
ments, tho Native would, in keeping with his predilection for hoondecs, still prefer— *tbe un« 
mercantile community certainly— to convert liis little money into some gold ornament, a 
handle or such like, or into a piece or strip of gold, to any ready money. 

Gold coins would bo preferred to notes. It would probably rec^uire a lapse of two or 
three generations to accustom the Natives of this country to appreciate a Paper Currency. 
.Their crass ignorance is not easily overcome, and it is thought that a Gold Currency would 
have an opposite effect to helping the establishment of a Paper Currency. For all Natives 
would prefer possessing gold coin to havi'iig the same value in any notes. They would 
convert their notes into gold, and keep tliat gold stowed away in their safe possession. 
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APPENDIX I. 

Tr<m the Commisnioutr of Coach Jfehar, to Sir C. Trkvrlyax, 
K. C. B., — {flitifiti the 22tul February ISGl). 

It lias occurred to IDC that some ohserYatioim rogardinpf 
our Paper Curreney made by myaelf, or rather a nar- 
rative of my owu experience during recent travel, might 
be of some une, in an humble way, if communicated to 
any one having interest in the maLtf?r, and autliority to 
interfere- It seems to me that the Paper Currency 
has not as yet had fair play. Trifles, such os 1 shall re- 
late, arc, I think, likely to have much iuHiicuce w ith the 
public. 

In January I discounted an audited Pay Bill at the 
Dacca Branch of the Bank of Bengal; either from the 
absence of more suitable Notes, or some misunderstand- 
ing, a large sum was paid to me in 10- Rupee Notes, 
Rs. 1 ,000, 1 think. These Notes had received a local stamp 
of green paint, and consequently adhered together. 
Thus, I repeatedly ran risk of loss. £ had only been 
waiting the arrival of the money to start 1th the lido 
from Dacca for Kooshtea, and was unable to ascertain 
whether any other description of Notes were obtainable. 

In Calcutta I paid Rs. HoOwitb these lo-Rupee Notes 
to an Up-country Native. He rather demurred at receiv- 
ing them. I told him he would be able to get them changed 
at the Bank of Bengal without difliculty; and, finding 
that he was still reluctant, took him to the Bank. When 
the proper Department had been found, which T w^ould 
suggest should be rather nearer tlie entry, I found a crowd 
(exclusively of Natives) asscmblod, endeavouring to get 
change for Notes. As soon ns I managed to got a hearing 
and handed in my Notes, I was rwiuosted, with a view 
to expediting matters, to enter the Nos. on a form 
presented for the purpose and sign it. Though it was 
eminently inconvenient to do so in a crowd of Na- 
tives, I patiently went through the task and ^handed 
in my Notes. They were counted, and 1 was assured 
ono was missing to make up the right sum. It seemed 
to me improbable ; but as the clerk wont over the list 
and counted the Notes in my presence, and as I had 
been looking steadily at him all the time, 1 had no op- 
tion but to believe I was mistaken. My Notes were now 
handed to several clerks in turn. I observed the first of 
this second corps separate a Note, and at once concluded 
that it must be the missing one, which had adhered by 
Its paint to its neighbour ; this proved correct, and 1 


saved 10 Rupees. Whellicr the clerk would or would not 
have eventually brought his discovery to my notice, 1 
judged, from his manner, to be a doublful question. Afy 
Notes, or the dociiraonts on which they were p.iid, passed 
through six diiicreut hands, and I was thrice asked my 
name before I got cash. All this time the same crowd 
conlinuc<l to throng the bureau of Exchange, and all 
were. I believe, tri'ated with the same impartiality as 
myself. When evciitunlly I received my money, i found 
that full three-quarters of an hour had been spent in 
obtaining it, and T came to the conclusion that obtaining 
change at the Bank was not. after all, so very facile ; 
afu‘r this £ obtained payment for an audited Salary Bill. 
This ojaTatioii only occupicil 20 minutes. T would sug- 
gest an unpreincdi lilted vi.sit to the Exchange Depart- 
ment of the Bank any day betw een 11 A. m. and 3 r. m., 
and would ask if the siamo eiiucted there is not certain 
to place (Jovernment Notes at a discount. The staff is 
palpably not half sunicitMit for the purpose w'ith the sys- 
tem in use. 

At Benares T again had recourse to the Branch Bank, 
and w ould have been glad of a few small Notes ; only 
one for Us. r>i>, and none Ir.ss, was to be hud, so 1 was 
fain to take one for Rs. oHO. I was told that the smaller 
Notes w'<wc ill greater demaud, but iu>t to be bad. 

With my oOO-Uupec Nob* 1 travelled to Dinagepore, 
wbere, ns it was rather inconvenient to take and carry 
so large a sum iu silviT. 1 sought .smaller Notes, but here 
again none were to be had, cither in the Trca.sury or 
from the Bazar, and 1 was comjiclled, tliercfore, to take 
six and a quarter seers of Silver with me in my Palkce 
to this jilace. 

With Ihest? facts before me, I think I am warranted 
in saying that the Paper (^irrency luuj not fair play. 1 
woidd certainly rather pay di.sc()iint to a Shroff than 
venture to cash a Mole at the Bank of Bengal ; and I 
fear theditflculty I have noticed miwt be felt in a greater 
degree by Natives not in the habit of resorting to the 
Bank, who may become possessors of a Note. Again, 
if people are liable to suffer from a pictliora of small 
Notes at ouc place and a famine at anotlicr, tliey will be 
cautious iu using them, and who could sup}) 0 .sc the pos- 
sibility of scarcity at Benares. 

Having no object in view', but in my humble way to 
support a Government mensure, by showing how it may 
be better adapted to the public convenience, T trust you 
will excuse the liberty taken in thus addressing you. 
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APPENDIX II. 

Circular frtm the Secretary to the Govprnment of Judin^ Fiuan- 

cial Dtparlmenf^ Simla^ to alt Deputy Commmiomru of 

Piiptrr Currmvy— {No. 2G22, dated the 2dlh HepteMer 1805) | 

Deputy Comniissioners of Paper Currency cannot 
legally refiiso to give Notea of any of tlic authorized dc- 
noniinati(»na they may have in hand in exchange for 
Silver, or for Notes of the Governinent of India payable 
to bearer on demand of other amounts issued within the 
Fame Circle, tendered under Section 9 of the Currency 
Act. 

2. The object of tlie Paper Currency was to provide 
a convenient and well known suhslilute for coin in the 
ordinary and every-day business of the country, and not 
to provide facilities for the larger trunsactions of com- 
merce, which are usually carried on by Banking opera- 
tions and by negotiable instruments peculiarly ndajited 
to BU(?h ])urpOBes. The employ moni of a Government 
Promisaorv Note payable to hearer on <lemand as a Mer- 
cantile Bill, though it may be occasionally incident to, is 
foreign from the main object and use of a circulating 
medium, and is exidudcd from the sehemo of a Paper 
(Mirren ey recently instituted for the accommodation of 
the public. 

11. Every Deputy Commissioner of Paper Currency 
should, therefore, keep such a supply of Notes of evt?ry 
denomination in his Ofllec us ho may think sudiciont for 
internal use in bis Circle, with a margin to meet all rea- 
sonable demands froiii private individuals for remittances 
for their personal convenience. As Notes required for 
such purposes will be generally those of the lower dono- 
igninations, the stock in hand should be regulated accord- 
ingly. Every Deputy Commissioner would, of course, 
be obliged to supply Notes out of that stock in exchange 
for Silver, and Notes tendered under Section 9 for what- 
ever purpose they might be required, and it would be his 
duty to rcpleiiish that stock as it was expended. But for | 
the reasons above stated, it is not necessary that he 
should keep a disproportionate slock of Notes of the 
higher denominations. 

4. As regards the issue of Notes by Treasury Otfieers, 
the previous orders must remain in force. 


APPENDIX 111. 

From J. L. Suith, Ksy., ^faunyety Vneorenanted Service 
hanky Limted, Agra, to the Assixtant Depitfy Commmioner 
tf Cunenoyy Allahabad, {No. 5()14, doled the 22rt</ Nov- 
ember 1805). 

"W' itli reference to this enclosed letter, may 1 beg to 
know whether the Notes of the Allahabad Circle of Issue 
can be refused when otfered in payment of Cheques. The 
Government have, 1 believe, made such Notes ** legal 
tenders,” and we receive them us such when paid to ac- 


count, and it would be hard if a Government Institution 
was to refuse to take them in payment. An early an- 
swer will oblige. 

From A. 8>riTii, Ksi;.. Avliog Ayent, Bank of Bengal, io Ihe 
Manager, Vnvovenanted Service Bunk, Limited, Ji/rfl,— - 
{dated the 2(Hh November 1805). 

I am sorry that in consequence of instructions received 
from my Head Ollice, I am unable at ])re8ent to grant you 
the required Draft on Bombay. AViili reference to the 
P. S. of your letter of to-day. Government have made 
Currency Notes a “ legal tender” when offered in pay- 
ment of Government duos, but you ore wrong in sup- 
posing that they are such in ordinary business tran- 
sactions. In future, when any Cheques arc sent for pay’ 
merit from this Oilice, when you are not prepared to pay 
them in cusli, kindly return the Cheques. 

From A. K. (ioanov, Amstani to the Deputy Commie- 

sioarr of Paper Curreiwy, to the Manager, Cnruvetianted 
Serriee Bank, Limited, Agra,- {dated the 21//f November 

J. am in receipt of your letter No. 5014. dated 22nd 
instant, and, adverting to the enquiry made theroiu, beg to 
annex, for your information, an extract, Section 10, ActXIX 
of 1801, from which it will be obvious that the tender of 
a Note or Notes of this Circle by you as representative of 
a boiiy corporate when tbo Irausaeliou oeeurs within the 
Circle would be a legal tender in jiayment of n Cheque 
drawn on you for the amount of which you are dclrtor. 

2. The original letter, dati'd 20th current, from the 
Otficiuting Agent, Bank of Bengal, to your address, which 
accompanied yonr letter under reply, is herewith returned, 
a copy having been kept for record. 


APPENDIX JV. 

From A, V. Rbli.ASIS, Khq., Cummieniouer of Custom*, to thi' 
Currency Commissioner of Bombay, — (No. 2082, dated the 
%Wd October 1805). 

T have (he honor to bring to your notice that, on the 
loth instant, I got a Bank Note of the Government of 
India fur Bs. 1,1)00 cashed at Bhownuggur at the Branch 
Bank there through the Sub-Magiatrato Mr. Auding, for 
w’hich ar discount of 1 per cent, was charged, thus reducing 
tlu- amount to Bs. 900. 1 shall feel obliged by your inform- 
ing me whether the di.scount was properly charged, 
os I was under the impression that a Bank Note of 
the Government of India was as good us cash, and it 
must seriously injure the circulation of the Paper Cur- 
rency if such high discount is charged. 

2. I may mention that I have a Public Treasury at 
the Custom House, w'here I always receive Bank Notes 
as cash. 
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APPENDIX VI. 

Rnlea for the Receipt of BiitUoii, 

1. Tcinlors of Gold or Silver Bullion will bo re- 
ceived from individuals at the Calcutta jMint between 
(he hours of 10 a. m. and 3 r. M. diidy, Sundays and 
holidays excepted, provided the parcel oV Gold is of not 
l(‘8.s than 50 Tolas weight, and of Silver, 1,<K)0 Tolas, and 
provid(‘d it be of a malleable quality adapted for coinage. 

*i. Bullion or Coin must bo tendered for coinage by 
the proprietor, ngroeahly to Porm A. printed copies of 
which will be supplied by the Bullion Clerk. 

3. All Bullion or (-oin tendered for coinage must, 
previous to delivery, bo melted in the Bullion Depot 
premises, under the Piiperintcndcnco of tlie Mint Melt- 
ing Establishment, with the exception of clean bars 
of the fiueiie.sH of 18 Better than Indian Standard* and 
upwards, which may be cut or melted at the option of 
the Mint blaster. 

4. Bullion, on arrival at the Bullion Depot adjoin- 
ing the Mint premises, will be dealt >\ilh aeeording to 
regulations from time to time cstalilished by the Mint 
Master, with the sancliou of the Mint Committee, and 
after it has been melted or cut , it must be delivered to 
the Head As.siBtaut in the Bullion Ollicc of the Mint, 
and registered, when the proprietor will be funii.shcd 
with a receipt, agreealdy to Form B or 0, of the weight 
of clean malleable Gold or Silver, as shown by the .Mint 
scale at the time of registry. 

6. No transfer of Bullion from the iKiiiic of one 
proprietor to that of another can be permilted after it 
has once been tendered lo Ibo Mint. No Bullion can 
be tvitlidrawn previous to registry, except sweepings and 
spillages of Gold Bullion actually melted, witliont the 
payment of a fee of Us. 2 for each Pass prepared for 
the purpose. 

G. It is to be understood that, until the Bullion or 
Coin has be<^i delivered, agreeably to Rule 4, at the Mint 
scale to the Head Assistant in the Bullion OfGce, it is in 


tlio Ciisfody and at (lie sole Hsic of (he irajiortor, to 

lom i\cry facility will be afforded for securing it in the 
strong r.>oin appropriated for that purpose. 

7. The receipts mentioned in Rule 4 shall be 
changed in the Assay Oflice for Certificates, agreeably to 
lorms Dand E, payalde at the Government Treasury, 
showing the net value in Government Rupees of the 
proprietor’s treasure, with reference to its weight and 
assay, after making the following deductions for Seignor- 
age, Refinagc, and Premelting charges. 


8. .1 he Seignorage on Gold Bullion or Coin shall be 
at 1 per cent, of the standard value. The Seignorage 
on Sicca Rupees sliall be at 1 per cent. There shall be 
no Seignorage on short-weight Madras, Furruckabad, or 
Company’s Rupees. The Seignorages on all otlier des- 
criptiona of Silver Coins and Bullion aball be 2 per 
cent. 


B. The Reiinagft charge on Gold shall be at the rate 
of IJr per cent, for every live Carat grains of worse- 
ness below tlic Indian standard. Tliere sliall he no Re- 
finage cliarge on Silver Bullion received into tlie Afint. 

10. The rrcmcltiiig charge on Gold shall be at th*'’ 
rate of (Rs. 3-12-t») three (Jovcriiment Rupees and 
twelve annas jicp one thouHand Tolas of standard Gold, 
and on Silver at the rate of (Re. 1) one Government 
Rupee per one thousand standard Tolas. 'I’liesc cliarges 
arc to be deducicd universally, wliolhcr the Bullion be 
melted or cut. 


11. Importers of Bullion or Coin shall bo at liberty 
to withdraw the same after registry within the day fol- 
lowing the receipt of the Assay Report, hut at no later 
period, on payment of an Assay Fee of (4) hmr Kiijieos 
for each assay of Gold, and (2) two Rupees for each assay 
of Silver, and the Bremclting charges above mentioned. 

12. Should Bullion, after being premelted, prove to bo 
brittle, and not adapted for coinage, it shall be returned 
to the proprietor .ind pn.nsed out of llic Mint under a 
written Tas.^ signed by the Alint Master, and endorsed 
by the proprietor, wlio shall ])ay the charge for premelt- 


* Ktiuul tu Ifi Uetter ihui Kaglish tStanUanL 
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ng the same at the prescribed rate calculated on the 
gross weight in Tolas. 

13. Bullion will be operated upon on general holidays, 
provided workmen can be obtained for that purpose, and 
a double Premclting charge will Lave to bo paid by the 
importers. 

14. Silver Bullion or Coin tendered to iho Mint in 
exchange for Government Currency Notes, agreeably to 

who p«f« o,., .lying »t Notifiealioii of Gov- 
the Mint for in exfihaiif-e lor Coin 


or UuUIon in-iy apply there iiiMtead of 
at tlio Otttcc or AKcncy at the Hank, 
providoil llioy aj'ply for not Iohh thuu 
ISa. a.yi'D sil a tiuM!. They will, in «uch 
vaHe, receive the Notes at the Utlico 
of the lloail Coinmi.wionop at the Hank, 
one char wurkiii^ day after their appU* 
calioiiit. 


To 


Siu, 


Form A. 


Thk Mint Mastkb, 


CalcuKa. 


Be pleased to receive into the Bullion DepAt, 
for the purpose of being melted, or cut at my (our) sole 
risk and expense (Tolas Annas ), 'rolas (hete 
state the description and weight in and to grant 
your receipt for the resulting weight of ingots or cut- 
pieccB, or such portion of them as shall, ngrcenhly to the 
Kuics, be considered fit for coinage, entitling me (ua) to 
receive from the Assay Office a Certificate of value pay- 
able at the Government Treasury at the Bank of Ihmgal. 

The Bullion will be delivered to yon by Mr. 

, who is authorized to superintend its melting or 
cutting on my (our) behalf, and wno will attend for that 
purpose ut such times as may be appointed. 


ClI-CUTTA, 

ne 18 


.1 


Yours obediently. 


Form B. 


No, 


of 18 


Gold weighing Tolas 
Received this day from 

for tlie purpose of being coined into Gold Moliurs, Gold 
in weighing Tolas 


Calcutta Mint, 
The 18 


.1 


jVint Master. 
Bullion-kcq>er, 


Form C. 

No. of 18 . 

Silver Tolas 

K ecei v ed t his day f r-om 

for the purpose of being coin<?d into Single Ktipei-s, Silver 
in weighing Tolas 

Calcutta Mint, 

The 18 . i Mint Master. 


Number 


Form D. 


Gold Mohurs 


1 hereby certify that tie sum of Gold Mohurs 

is payable 20 days after the date hereof at 
the Bank of Bengal to 
or to order, on account of 

Gold received from for coinage, as per 

Mint Master's receipt, No. weighing 

Tolas a specimen of which 1 have 

assayed and found to be than standard. 


ernment, Financial 
Department, No. 1, 
dated 3rd January 
1S62, quoted in the 
margin, must he iond- 
erod according to Form F, and it will be dealt with pre- 
cisely in the same way us when tendered for coinage. 

13. Receipts in the acconipanying Form G will bo^, 
granted after registry for such Bullion or Coin, exchange- 
able for Assay Certificates according to Form II. 


Calcutta Assay Ovficb, 
The of 18 . 


[ Examined. 


Assap Matter. 


Number 


Form E. 
Rupees 


I hereby certify that the sum of Rupees 

is payable on demand at the Bank of Bengal to 
or to order, on account 

of Silver received from 

for coinage, as per Mint Master’s rc'ceipt. No. 
weighing Tolas a specimen of which I 

have assay eJ and found to bo than 

standard. 


Calcutta Assay Offtck, 
The of 18 


I Examined. 


Assay Master. 


To 


Sir, 


Form F. 


Thr Mint Master, 


Calcutta. 


Be pleased to receive into the Bullion 
Depot, for the purpose of being molted or cut, at 
solo risk and expense (Tolas Annas ), 

Tolas , and to grant your receipt 

for the resulting weight of ingots or cut-pierfes, or such 
port ion of them as sliall. agreeably to the Rides, be con- 
sidered fit for coinage, entitling to 

receive from ibe Assay Office a CertificaU^ of value pay- 
able in (.’iirreney Notes at the Office of the Head Com- 
missioner of the Goveriimcmt Issue Department at the 
Bank of Bengal. 

The Bullion will be d^'Iivered to yon by Mr. 

, who is authorized to superintend its molting 
or cutting and burning on behalf, and who 

will attend for that purpose at such times usmaybe 
appointed. 


Calcutta. 


Tht 


18 


Yours obediently, 


Pass into tlio Mint. 


BuUion-kceper. 


Jfint Master. 
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. Fosx Or, 

No. of 18 . 

Silver Tolas 

Beccived this day from 

to exchange for Government Currency NoteSi Silver in 


Calcutta Mint, 

The 18 . 

JMint Master, 


Form H. 

Numhor Rupees 

I hereby certify that llic sum of Rh. 

is payable in Currency Notes, one day after date, at the 
Oince of tile Head Commissioner of the Government 
Issue Popartmeiit at the Bunk of Bengal, to 

or to order, on account of 

Silver received from 
for coinage, as per Mint Master*s re- 
ceipt, No. weighing Tows 

a specimen of which I have assayed and 
found to bo than standard. 

FiXamined. 

Calcutta Assay Ovrics, 

The of 18 . j Assaij Master, 


BY-LAWS OF THE MINT BULLION DEPOT. 


External. 

1. All Tenders of Bullion arc to specify the number 
of boxes of Silver or Gold, and are to bo numbered in 
the order of delis^ery into the Bullion Depdt, when all 
the boxes speciilod in a Tender are brought in. 

2. When a portion only is brought in, the Tender is 
to he numbered after the delivery of the number of 
boxes specified is eoriipleted. 

3. The Bullion tendered is to be delivered by the 
authorized Agent, who will see to the locking up of the 
boxes in the Strong Room of the Depot. 

4. The Tenders are to be dealt wdth according to 
priority of numbers, if the authorized Agent bo in at- 
tendance; if not, the next in succession, having an 
Agent in attendance, is to bo taken in hand. The order 
of succession only applies to Silver taken out for one 
species of treatment, either melting or cutting. 

5. Importers sending in two or more Invoices of 
Silver ■with only one Tender arc, however, to understand 
that their Agents alone will he responsible for keeping 
the Silver belonging to each Invoice separate ; but if 
the Silver of each Invoice be separately tendered, every 
care is to bo taken to keep thorn separate. 

6. Bullion, after having been taken out of the boxes, 
is to bo weighed into and out of the Melting Room or 
the Cutting Room, as the case may be. 

7. Importers are distinctly to understand that their 
Agents are to satisfy themselves as to the accuracy of 
the weighments of their Bullion in the Bullion Dejiut, 
botli before.nnd after melting and cutting. The Bullion 
Clerk merely takes down the weighments for the Mint 
Master’s satisfaction. If the Importer’s Agent should 
observe any thing, cither in the beam or the method of 


weighing, that ho disapproves of, ho should make it 
known at once, and every facility will be rendered him 
to make the necessary corrections, so that Importers 
must look only to their Agents for explanation, in case 
of any discrepancy that may occur between the Invoice 
and the Mint weighments. 

8. Registry (f i7af/ioA.— Importers' Bullion, after 
having been molted or cut, and when ready for registry, 
will bo taken into the Bullion OIBce; and after the 
Bullion has been registered, Importers’ Agents, Durwans, 
Ac., are to go out through the Miut Gale only. 

9. The spillage and cut chips resulting from the 
Silver Bullion of Importers is to bo carefully worked up, 
if possible, once a fortnight, by the Establishment of the 
Bnllioti De])d(;, at the risk and responsibility and on be- 
half of the Importers, to each of whom an account 
showing the value thereof obtained hy proportional dis- 
tribution of the whole is to bo rendered according to 
Form I, and the amount paid by Cash or Cheque on the 
Bank of Bengal. 

10. Passes. All Passes for Silver and Gold required 
to be sent out of the Bullion Depot, wbelher Gold, Spill- 
age from Melting Room, or Bullion rejected by the Mint 
previous to registry, or wil.Inlrawn by Importers, are to 
bo made out by i be Bullion Clerk and sent to the Miut 
Master for his signal tire, and then delivered to the Im- 
porters’ Agents lor the endorsement of the Importers, 
after which the Bullion will be passed out through tho 
Mint Gate. 

11. Importers arc not required, in addition to the one 
per millo charged by the ^fint, to pay any other charges, 
such as for Gunny Bags or Cooly hire, after tho Silver 
has been once taken into the Strong Room ; Gold Spill- 
age, broken pots, Ac., are of course to be taken away at 
the expense of the Importers. 

12. Coolies for removing and opening boxes, and re- 
moving Bullion from place to place, will he engaged by 
tho Miut, and arrangements nro to be made for having 
three Coolies in attendaneo upon ovciy lac of Bullion 
that may bo operated on. 

13. Importers may have a guard at the Strong Room 
door daring working hours if they choose, as their trea- 
sure is in deposit at their risk. 

14. Bullion or Coin onco rejected by the Mint ns 
brittle shall not again bo received for the purpose of 
being melted or cut for coinage without the special 
authority of the Mint Master. 


Form L 
To 
Sir, 

With reference to your tender of Silver 
Bullion for coinage, of date the , 

weighing Tolas , I beg to 

intimate that tho sum of Government Rs. 

is duo to you on account of spillage and 
cut chips recovered on your account. The amount will 
bo paid on tho on 

presentation of this letter duly endorsed. 


Calcutta Mint, 




IS 


} 


Yours obediently, 


Aftaf Master, 

2 
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APPENDIX VII. 

Price of Australian Gold Bars Carats fine. 
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14 8 
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14 6 

Q 

14 16 0 

January 1866 
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3 


February 19th ... 
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14 10 
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APPENDIX VIJI. 

Comparative Prices of 4 Per Cent. Government Paper and Bank of Bengal S/iares in 1857, 











4 Tan Ckkt. (iovern- 

MKNT Tapkk. 

Bawk SnAttKs. 

(Tlio pur value of a Bunk of 
Beiuful Share is Us. 4, MX).) 










Highest. 

Tiowest. 

Highest. 

Lowest. 
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set ate 



».« 

aaa 



10* 

19-8 

C,375 

0,375 

Februttry ... 









»•« 

17'8 

20'12 

0,500 

0,450 
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• e« 

• as 

15-8 

17-8 

G,500 

0,150 
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... 
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tit 

!•* 

1-38 

15-8 

6,500 

6,425 
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... ... 

... 

• ta 



121 

11-8 

6,400 

6,400 

Juno 




••• * ... 
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ata 

tea 

14- 

20*4 

6,100 

6,400 

July 
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tta 


lC-4 

19* 

6,300 

6,250 

August ... 

... 




... 


... 

aaa 


18* 

24-8 

0,350 

6,250 

September... 




... 




!■# 


21-8 

31- 

0,250 

6,800 

October ... 




... 


••I 


aal 


25-8 

26' 

6,800 

6,700 

November 



... 


aaa 

... 

lai 

aiB 

21-8 

21-8 

0,200 

6,760 

December... 







... 

... 

• «a 

III 

20-8 

25-8 

0,400 

6,325 


jr. J?.— Foar por cent. Papnr wag at a diHOOunl iixvariiilily ihig year, anil tlip quotations must lie taken accordingly. 

The highcat price of 4 per cent. Taper wag 12} discouiil; the lowest 91 discount ,* tho diiTercnco 19} per coni. The hlghosl price fur Bank of 
Bengal Shores was Bs. 2,6iK) premium; the lowest Ks. 1,700; tlie diirereuee 20 per cent* 


APPENDIX IX. 

Average Moulilg Cireulalion of the Bank of Bengal Notee in the under-noted gears. 


1857 

im. 

1859. 

1800. 

1861. 

1,26,06,976 

1,20,96,424 

1,47,20,164 

1,58,13,677 

• 

1,6^08,068 
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CIBCULAB No. 35. 

JVoM tie jMeuntant Chiteral, Bengal, to the CMeeiof of ,—{,hle<l Oileutla, the 23«e September 1865). 

.^3? Siil)-Treasm v Balaiia-» »l.aU la- shown 

Mparotcly m the Owh Baliuice BeporU ol Oollcctow, 1 have tho honor, in inndilication of niv Oiivnlar No. 1 ((, diitnl 13th 
Ma«ih ^t, to wqucBtj in the event of there kw any Sub-DivieionBi Treasuries in your ilistiiet, that yon wlU suhuiit your 
lutore Jit'porui ol Cash Balances in the annexed Ji^onn. ^ 

Ca»h Balance Beporl of the Treasury at A poor on the 31 *^ July 1805 . 

Non.— This Form must be despatched, without fail, on the lat and Kith of each mouth. 


OunniWT. 

Value. 


faOatBu. 1,000 
10 „ 600 

Its. A. P. 
20,000 0 0 
5.000 0 0 

OOTSBNMENT CUBBSNCY 

25 „ 100 

2,500 0 0 

Noiis. 

4 „ 60 

10 „ 20 

LM .. 10 

200 0 0 
820 0 0 
630 0 0 

28,550 0 0 

Ditto of other Circles ... 
Bank Notes .. .. 

Bonk Post Bills ■■ 

«• •• 

• • •• 

500 0 0 

Gold. 



Sovereigns (2) ... 

•«l ••• 

20 0 0 

llalf-Sovcreigus (1) 

lie 

5 0 0 

SlLTEE. 



Rupees ... ... 

.*• •*( 

1,98.025 0 0 

Half Rupees ... .„ 

... ... 

3,934 0 0 

QnartiT Rupees .. 

... 

896 12 0 

Two-anua pieces ... 

... 

15 6 0 

CorrEB. 



Double ])ico ... ... 

... 

19 11 6 

Single ])ice ... ... 

Half )ncG ... 

... 

11,427 15 9 

Pic pieces ... ... 

... 

’33' 4 4 

Total Curreui, carricil over, Rs. ... 

2,13,017 1 7 


Total Curruiit hrought forwiipil, Us, 


USCl'llRHXT. 


Cold 

Silvi'P 

Copper 


Tale. 

Rate. 

22 

lOS 

3810 

9 12 V, 

0 15 &.) 

0 0 2j 


lu District Treasury ... 
,, Sub'Troasurics 


l,7«.n0t 0 7 
c:>.2y.s 0 0 


:*,W,oi7 1 7 


215 0 0 
lot 8 0 
50 0 U 


Deduvf — 

Appropriatwl Ualancc for tho 
P. W. .Di'pt. at (wUt of 

Executive Engineer 572 Ji 0 

Ditto iliUo ditto ... 4,01)8 0 0 

Ditto ditto ditto ... 55 0 0 


2.fcl,302 0 7 


4,725 3 0 


Available Iljilniice, as per Treasury Cash 
Account ... 


2..3S.0C7 0 7 


I hereby certily that the halaneo ill tin* Suddor Treasury amounted on the 31st sTuly to the sum shown above, and 
that I pevsoTmliy sisTertaiiied Unit the said hahince was actimily in my custody. 

1 liirlher cijUity that the bulk of the treasure has been kept, under lUmtile locks, and that the key of one of tho loek.fl 
has been kept in the custody of the Trea.suror and that of the other exclusively in my own jiossession. 

I also certify that, accoixliii^ to the Ketnni received by me, the hahince in llie Snh-Divisioiial Treasuries amounted to 
tlio sum sliomi above, and that J believe that sum to bo correct. I moreover certity that all means in my iiowcr have been 
taken to enaiiro the correi'tiiess of tlie Hetnrns furnished to mo, and the ohservance of all Rules laid down to provide for the 
safe custody of treusuiv in the Sub- Divisional Treasuries. 

Collector, 


REMITTANCES IN THANSIT. 


From or to. 

Date of Invoice. 

Amount 

Descriiition of Coin. 

Ueuabes. 

From B— poor. 

2iid July 1 

2,o(),a)o 0 0 

Rupees. 


To C— poor. 

20th „ ... 1 

1,000 0 0 

50 NoU-s. 



Rs. A. P. 

Amount of Bills advised, hut not cashed up to date is ... ... 112 1 7 t» 

„ Pico sold during the past month is ... ... ... 201 5 4 

,, Currency Nole.<i received during tho month is ... ... 450 0 0 

ft It »» **’**“‘^*^ »» ” ” 

„ Sovereigns and Half-Sovereigns reanved during the month, 6 Sovereigns and 4 liJilf-SoveroJgns. 
Ditto ditto issued during the month, 3 Sovei-eigns and 3 llall-Sovereigus. 

^ A— POOE, "J 

!l%e U( Atfffusi 1865e J 
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APPENDIX XL 

CIBCULAB. 

rrm H. D. SiiTOEMAy. Esq., Civil Pay Jiaster, Fori 
WUliam, to the Collector of {dated CalcnUa, iha 

lOa September 18G2). 

SiE,— I bavo Uie honor to transmit, for your information 
and guidance, a set of Buies vbicli I have drawn up, 
under the authority and with tho sanction of the Supreme 
Government, for the regulation of Offices under the 
Money Order System, which His Excellency the Gov- 
ernor General in Council has been pleased to resolve shall 
bo at onco introduced into the Lower Provinces of 
Bengal. 

2. Tho ** Money Order System” is founded upon, and 
is in many respects exactly similar to, that which is 
known in Great Britain as tho “ Post Office Order 
System:" its object is to afford to the public the means 
of safely and economically transmitting small sums of 
money from one place to another, and it is the intention 
of the Supremo Government, in the event of tho experi- 
ment, which is to be for the present confined to tho Lower 
Provinces of Bengal, proving successful, to extend the 
operation of tho system to other parts of tho countiy. 

3. The Supremo Government have approved generally 
of tho details for tho working of the scheme, and the Buies 
for the guidance of Officers connected with it, as set 
forth in the accompanying Paraplilet j and have instructed 
mo to define accurately tho extent of responsibility which 
will rest upon Collectors, a subject which was purposely’ 
omitted from tho Manual itself, which was intended 
solely to guide Money Order Agents in the perform- 
ance of their duties. 

4. The object of the present Circular, Ihereforo, is to 
ggpply that omission, and to define the duties of Collectors 
in their connection with Money Order Offices. The in- 
structions which it conlaiiis have been approved by His 
Excellency the Governor General in Council, and the 
Circular is issued- under his authority and sanction. 

5. It is necessary, before proceeding to a definition of 
tho control which you will have to exercise over Money 
Order Agents, to make a few observations on the differ- 
ent Forms of Bills which now exist, and to show how 
they will be affected by the introduction of tho new 
Money Order System. 

C. Bills are now issued by Bevenue Treasuries in three 
forms, vis, 

1. — Privilege Bcmiltancc Transfer Keceipts. 

2. — Public Service Transfer Bcceipts. 

3. — Bills of Excbangc. 

7. Of the first of these, it is sufficient to say that, 
within the range of the Money Order System, they will 
entirely cease from tho date on which the new system 
may come into existence, so that all parties wishing to 
remit money must for the future apply to the Money 
Order Office, and all questions of ** Privilege” in the Civil 
Departments will cease to exist. 


a. The question of Offiom' and Sepoys' Family Be< 
mittancea is still under the consideration of Government, 
and separate instrootions will hereafter be issued regard- 
ing them. 

9. Public Service Transfer Beoeipts will oontiuue to 
be issued as at present when required for bond fide 
public purposes. 

ID. The form known as the ''Bill of Exchange” is 
only intended to bo used for purposes of " Supply,” and 
its use is restricted to those Treasuries which have tho 
express permission of the Deputy Auditor and Account- 
ant General to issue such Bills for sums of not less than 
Bs. 100. 

11. As a strict adherence to this Buie is essential to tho 
success of tho Money Order System, it will be an instruc- 
tion to tho Controller to report every iustanco in which 
the Buies have been departed from. 

12. I will now endeavour to define the control and 
check which you are expected to exercise over the Money 
Order Agent at your Station ; and here 1 may observe 
that, as the introduction of the system is, after all, a mere 
substitution of one description of work for another, it is 
expected that you will bo able to introduce it into your 
district without any difficulty or increased expense. 

13. The appointment of an Agent will rest with your- 

self, subject to tho confirmation of iho Financial Depart- 
ment. 1 would, however, beg to suggest tho advisability 
of your delcgaliug the work, in addition to his other 
duties, to iho clerk who uow transacts your Treasury 
business, supposing always that you deem him capable of 
performing the duties of a Money Order Agent. It is tho 
intention of Government eventually to remunerate the 
Agents by c commission out of tho fees 

received on issue of Orders ; but until tho system is in 
fulloperation, and some practical idea can be formed os 
to the profits that will accrue from it, no calculation can 
possibly bo made as to what that remuneration will be. 
In the meanwhile, therefore, tho Money Order Agent 
whom you may be pleased to appoint must bo a clerk in 
Government employ, and he will receive for tho present 
the salary attached to tho office which he may hold, with 
such further liberal allowance from the liocal Betnrns of 
tho Money Order Office as the Government may see fit 
to prescribe, 

14. You are requested, therefore, at your early con- 
venience, to acquaint me with the full name of tho Agent 
whom you may appoint, in order that I may submit it to 
the Financial Department for confirmation. When con- 
firmed, the names of tho Agents at the several Money 
Order Stations nil! be published for general information. 

15. Tho Money Order Agent will be required to give 
his own bond for Bs. 500, and. that of one or more res- 
pectable parties for the same amount, as security for the 
faithful discharge of his duties. 

16. It is intended that the Money Order Agent shall 
himself perform all the current duties of his office. He 
will sign all Ofdcra, receive Advices direct, render 
Accounts under his own signature, and, in short, transact 
all the business of the Agency, referring to you only in 
cases of difficulty or of doubt. 
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17. The control which you will be c 2 q)ectcd to cicr* 
else over the Ai^fcnl may, therefore, be said to bo of a 
general nature, although it will be to a certain degree 
absolute, and will apply to his issue and to his Cash 
Balanco, os well os to his Olllco or EstabliAiment. 

18. It was originally proposed to limit tho aggregate 
issue of Money Orders in each Ofllco to, say Its. 500 in 
one day, but tho advantage of any uniform rule on this 
point Tras deemed doubtful, inasmuch as the business of 
different Money Order Offices must vary very munli, and 
if any one given amount were fixed beyond which no 
Office should issue in one day, it would probably be found 
that tho amount, while unduly cramping one or two of tho 
most important Offices, would bo much above wLat tho 
general run of Offices miglit ever be called upon to issue 
and, therefore, be practically inotx^rative. His Excellency 
the Governor General in Council has, therefore, deemed 
it advisable to leave tho limit to the discretiou of tho 
Collectors. 

19. You will have, therefore, to use your discretion in 
this point, and it will be in your option to refuse com- 
pliance with requisitions for Money Orders when you sec 
fluiiicient reasons for so doing. For instance, should you 
see that requisitions for Orders arc being made to such 
an extent as to embarrass you wiili more coin than you 
deem it prudent to retain in your Treasury, or should you 
have reason to believe that (hey arc made otherwise 
than for tho purpose for which the system is established, 
tfiz., the means of safely and economically transmitting 
small sums of money without interfering w*iih tho cx« 
change operations of tho counlr}", you would have good 
cause for refusing compliance. 


tho receipt to bo attested by the Collector for the satis- 
faction of the Controller. 

2I(. I would suggest that any advances to tho Money 
Order Agent should always bo made in sums of even 
hundreds of liupees. 

25. At the close of each day’s business, the Agent is 
directed to deposit any Cush Balance that he may lioUl 
under Us. 500 in your Treasury in a sealed bag for safe 
custody. This sealed bag you are at liberty at any time 
to open and examiue } indeed, you should make a point 
of doing BO at uncertain intervals to avoid tho invidious- 
ncss of making such an examination exceptional. 

2fi. Your Cash-kccpcr should daily acknowledge tho 
receipt of this bag ; and again lake a receipt from the 
Agent when ho delivers up the bug in the morning. 

27. For this purpose a small Receipt Book might bo 
kept up in the fojlowing form 


Date. 


Sept. 


of Mrmcjr 

4 »riU*r Ajrnit l<i roeoint 

1,1'ali‘il lin(( nt 

iiU'Ut of bubiiiL'rtH. I 


N. Joachim, M. 0. A. 


Arknowlcfljrmcnt of Tronsorpr 
to rn'cipi of Hi'aleil ba^' at 
cldbo of biiHiiiCbri. 


Wooma Churn Hoy. 


N. Joachim, M. 0. A. 


Wooina Churn Roy. 


N. Joachim, M. 0. A. 


20. All Orders drawn upon you must, of course, be 
cashed W'ithout any sucli considerations, but it would bo 
your duly, in tlie event of any cue Office drawling upon 
the Agent at your Station for very large sums, wliieli, if 
continued, it would be inconvenient for you to meet, to 
report tho circumstance to the Controller as well as to the 
Deputy Auditor and Accountant General after cashing 
the Orders. 

21. Your control over the Cash Balances is to a 
certain extent defined in the Rules which govern Money 
Order Agents. It is provided that Agents are never, at 
the close of a day’s business, to retain a larger sum in 
Land than Rs. 500, and that whenever their balance 
attains that sum, it is to bo paid into the Treasury, and 
the Collector's receipt (prepared by the Agent) taken for 
the amount. 

23. Should you be of opinion that Rs. 500 is too 
large a sum (with reference to tho average daily amount 
passing through your Money Order Office) for the Agent 
to retain at any one time, it is disorotional with you to 
fix a smaller amount for his ordinary reserve, acquainting 
the Controller that you have done so. 

23. On the other hand, when an Agent is in need of 
funds, ho to draw upon the Collector, handing to him a 
receipt for tho amount, and presenting with it a copy of 


28. The Money Order Agent is also direetod lo Land 
you in his irliole balance on the last day of each montli, 
both above and under Rs. 500, before the liour of 4 i*. m., 
in order that yon may ineludo the amount in your Monthly 
Cosh Balance Report. 

20. When the last day of a month happens to fall on 
a Sunday or a recognized lioliday, this must be done on 
the preceding day, at or before the same liour. 

30. It will be your duty to supply tho Money Order 
Agent with Copper or small Silver in excliaiigo for Rupees, 
or vice two, according to his requirements. 

31. It will also bo your duty to keep the Deputy 
Auditor and Accountant General well informed as to 
the working of the iMoncy Order System, as afleeling 
your Cosh Balances, especially informing him of any un- 
usually largo receipts or payments uuder that head. 

32. You will receive iustructions from the Auditor 
General as to opening a new head in your Treasury 
Account on account of Money Orders. 

33. You are requested to furnish to the Controller on 
the 1st (or as soon after as possible) of each month a Re- 
turn showing the amounts paid into, or drawn from, your 
Treasury by the Money Order Agent during tlie preced- 
ing mouthi for comparison with the Returns rendered by 

3 
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the Money Ofder Agent to the eaine authority. The 
account may be rendered in the following form 

Account with ike Monet/ Order A,qent for the Month of Sep^ 
tMnI^r 1802. 


he Money Order Uccoived from the Money 
AKitiit. Order Agent. 

200 0 0 COO 0 0 

COO 0 0 

coo 0 0 

100 0 0 
100 0 0 
100 0 0 

coo 0 0 

005 1 0 

A n, 

Coihrtor, 

.S L Your control over the OflTice of the Ikloncy Order 
Agent will bo of a general nature. It will bo your duty 
to see that the Ofliee is kept uniformly open during the 
hours usually devoted to public business ; that the Itnics 
laid down in the accompanying ]\ranunl are generally 
adhered to j that every facilif y is given to the public both 
in obtaining Orders and receiving payment for them ; 
that tho blank Order Forms are kej)t in safe and proper 
custody, so as to preclude the possibillly of loss ; that tho 
Agent keeps himself prop(?rly supplied with forms of all 
sorts; and so forth. In short, without defining your 
power of supervision, I would simply say that you are 
expected to see generally that the work of the Afoiiey 
Order Office is in every way properly and efficiently 
carried on. 

35. In case of misconduct on the part of the Money 
Order Agent, you are authorized at any time to suspend 
him from his functions and appoint anotlier Agent to act 
in his place, communicating your reasons in full to tlie 
Controller at the Chief Office. In the event of no person 
being available whom you consider competent to carry on 
tho Agency, you will have to undertake tlio duties your- 
self until provision can bo made in the Chief Office to 
supply the vacancy. 

3fi. Money Order Agents W'ill not have authority to 
frank letters. Tlic Rules provide that Advices shall be 
gent without envelope, and that no frank to tliem will be 
necessary. Any correspondence or returns made by the 
Agent, requiring a frank, should be franked by yourself, 
or your Assistant, or any other Officer under you possess- 
ing the requisite authority to do so. 

37. You are requested to apply without delay for in- 
Btmetions upon any point regarding whicli you may enter- 
tain a doubt, and on the expiration of six months from 
the date of commencement of the Money Order System, 
to report on the general working of tho scheme, stating 
not only tho number of Orders paid and issued, and the 
amount of commisaion received, and so forth, hut also 


Dale. 


Paid to tl 


October 


1 

5 

10 

IG 

17 

18 
fi 

25 

31 


ZlLLAU- 


let Octohrr 1862< 


T 1862. 3 


whether the system is one that meets with popular appro- 
val, as giving the public a facility which they have not 
yet possessed, viz,, that of remitting small sums in a safe 
and secure manner at a small and reasonable cost. 

38. You will, in that Report, also take the opportunity 
of offering any suggestions that you may wish to make 
for the improvement of the scheme, the establishment of 
Offices in any largo towns or marts in your district where 
yon anticipate they will pay their own expense and bo 
appreciated by ilie public, or the extension of the system 
to other parts of India which may have money dealings 
in small amounts with your Station. 

1 hare the honor to bo, 

Sin, 

Your most obedient Servant, 


Cicil Pap 3fasier. 


DFSCRIPTIOX OF THR SYSTKM ON WHICH 
THK MONEY ORDER DUSjyyESS IS CON- 
DUCTED. 


Calcutta, August, 1862. 

1. Tho Money Order Office is osiablished for tho 

or Money Order affording to the pub- 

lie the means of safely and eco- 
nomically transmitting small sums of money from any 
one Station in Lower Bengal to any other. 

2. It is intended to extend tho scheme to other Prov- 
inces and Governments, as circumstances mny warrant. 

3. The Money Order business performed by tho Prov- 

„ , „ , . , . . incial Agtmts consists in tho 

issue of ]\foncy Orders applied 
for (with the despatch of tlio relative Advices to tho 
Agents for tho Stations on which tho Orders are drawn), 
tho payment of Orders presented, furnishing of accounts 
to the Chief Office, and in remitting to tho Collector or 
oilier aiitliorizeJ Officer any excess of cash above the 
amount allowed to be retained as a Reserve Fund, which 
is determined from lime to time and according to circum- 
stances for carrying on the buBiness. 

4. Instructions to Money Order Agents as regards 
their duties will be found at page 62, clearly explaining 
tlic Money Order System, so far as direct dealing with 
the public is concerned, and including all details connect- 
ed with the actual issue and payment of tho Orders. 
(For Form of Money Order, see Form No. 2.) 

5. The Chief Office, in addition to the issue and pay- 

ment of orders to the public, 
tlw arrangement for the trans- 
oiithorein. repayment of Orders, 

and the issue of Duplicate and Renewed Orders, exercises 
a thorough check upon all Money Order transactions. 

6. The basis of the system of Account is furnished by 
tho Money Order Agents on tho sheet in wLieh their 
receipts and payments ore entered. (See Pattern A.) 
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7. On arrival at tlie Chief Office, these sheets are 

made over to Examiners (who 
Ezamincn dutlos. whose 

duty is, first,* to compare the Orders with the Advices 
(which must be separated), to check the Orders with ilie 
entries on the Credit side, and, if correct, to tick tliem 
(see d, Pattern A), to see that the Orders entered have 
been paid at the proper Offices, that they bear the Stamps 
of the payinji; Offices, and tliat the names of the Payees 
are legibly written, os well as those of the issuing Agents. 

8. If a doubt arises as to wlicther an Order should be 
passed or disallowed, it is referred to the Controller. 
The Examiners also count the Orders to see that the 
numbers entered on the sheets agree with the numbers 
sent to the Chief Office, and note the number on the 
back of file last Order as well as in a column of the 
Kccord Book (see n, Pattern D). 

9. This being done, the Accounts and the Orders are 

given to the Credit Check 
Credit Cheek Clerkg* dutlfiK. Clerks, whose duties consist in 
re-examining the Orders, and, 

If correct, in ticking each entry in the Account on the 
other side (see h; Pattern A). After the Orders have 
been re-examined and re-counted, the number of Orders 
is entered in the Credit Check Slip (see Pattern C), and, 
at the end of the day, the total number of Orders passed 
by the Credit Check Clerks must agree with the number 
passed by the Evaminers. The Orders after Jiaviug been 
))aaaed aro made over to Sorters, wlio aljiliabetically and 
numerically arrange them for the Debit Clerks. 

10. The Credit Cheek Clerks then cast the Accounts 
in divisions (sec e, Pattern A), and, if correct, return 
them to Ibe Examiners, who examine the Debit sides 
of the Accounts, strike the Balances which arc entered 
in the llecord Books (see h, Pattern B), and make over 
the accounls to the Abstract ("lerks. 

11. The Abstract Books (sco Pattern D) show at a 
glance ilio precise state of every 
Account. The Abstract Clerks, 

on receiving I ho 8licct.s from the Examiners, cuter the 
particulars in the re8])ective columns of tlu* Abstract 
Book (from the Examiner's figures), after which they test 
the correetncBs of the entry by cross-casting the different 
items, wbicb, if correct, aro licked. (Sec a, Paitem D.) 

12. Any discrepancy detected is entered in the Error 
Book, and the Account in which the error appears is taken 
to tho Controller. 

13. After the Accounts liavo been entered in the 
Abstract Books, they are given to Sorters, who arrange 
them in alphabetical order, and file them in Books kept 
for the purpose and called “ Guard Books,” to enable the 
Debit Clerks to write off tho paid Issues. 

14. Before commencing this duty, the number of 

Orders is counted by the Debit 
The Debit Chec . Clerks and signed for by them ; 

this is also done when the duty is completed. 

16. The duties of tho Debit Clerks consist in writing off 
the amounts of the Orders and tho dates of payment, 
(gee d. Pattern A), in comparing the amounts, names, 
and offices^ with the particulars ontored in the Accounts, 
and in reporting every irregularity. (See Porma.) All 


Abstract Clorks’ iIuIUn. 


amounts entered on the wrong lino, or any incorrect 
entry made by tho Debit Clerk requiring obliteration, 
must be taken at once to the Controller. 

16. After tlio expiration of four months, the Accounts 
are removed from the Guard Books, in order that tho 
Paid Issue columns, written off hj the Debit CUrh, may 
bo cast (seer, Pattern A). Any Orders remaining unpaid 
are entered in the Begister of Renewable Orders (see 
Pattern F), and large licks are made, with blue ink, in 
tho column of Renewable Orders (sec/, Pattern A). 

17. A 2 )plications for the issue of Duplicate Orders, 

for Transfer] or Repayment, or 

AppUealionu^air dupUcatOd, jyp the ISSUO of RencwaWo 

Orders, must be made either by 
the Remittors or Payees (for alterations of name the 
Remitters must make application); and every application 
must be accompanied by a fresh Commission in Postage 
Stamps, e({ual in amount to the original Commission. 

18. The Clerks who treat those cases, in the first in- 
stance, register tho application (see Pattern G). This 
done, references are made to the Accounts ; if tho i)ar- 
ticulars entered therein agree with those given by tho 
applicants, the required alterations aro made, notes aro 
entered in the column of the Accounts (seey, Pattern A), 
showing the registered nmuhers of the applications and 
tho dates on wliieli tho alterations were made. Forms 
are filled in and despatched to tho respcctivo Offices, and 
(ho applicant is informed that his request has been com- 
plied with. 

J9. The Postage Stamps enclosed in the apidiealions 
aro transmitted, once every 
month, and after obliteration, 
to the Superintendent of Stamps for deslruelion, and 
the amount, oji receipt of an acknowledgment, is earned 
to the er(?dit of the llfoney Order Departmeut, under tho 
head of sccoud tk)mmission, 

20. Applications for Renewable Orders must contain 
the Orders to he renewed ; in 
treating these eases, rcfereiico 

is made to the Renewable Order Book (sco Pattorn F) ; 
the particulars noted Ibercin are carefully compared with 
those given by the applicants, and if they agree, the 
w'ord “ Renewed,” the date of nmcwal and tho registered 
number of the ni)|)lieatiou are writteji in a column of the 
Renewable Order Book (see n, Pattern F). IMien tho 
Order is seut to the Chief Oflice the partie\ilars are 
again compared, aud if they agree, the word “ Paid’* and 
the date of payment am noted (see b, Pattern F). 

21. At tho expiration of twelve English eulcndar 

moiiilis from the dates of issue, 
Lapsed onlcru. Qrdorg not mado renewable 

become tajfsrfi, and the amounts of such Orders arc taken 
to credit by tho IMoney Order Department ; when Orders 
become lapsed, the word “ Lapsed” together with the 
dates are written in a column of tho renewable Order 
Book (see e, Pattern F). 

22. Tlio Controller submits to Government a half- 
yearly summary of the working of the Department. 

23. When Money Order Agents require Funds, they 

draw upon tho Treasury of the 
It«inl8!tio<» for Funto ^ 

the smoQiiti a true ooi^ of which, gigaed bj the CoUeotor, 


P4»slna:o Stamps. 


licnowalfli* OnliTS. 
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is forwarded (with the paid Orders) to tho Chief Office 
in support of the amount entered in the Account. 


24. Any sum in hand above the recognized amount of 
Itcscrre is paid into tho Trca- 
auri»iua i-undB. sury, and tho Collecior*B ori- 

ginal receipt is sent with the Account to the Chief Office. 


25. Security Bonds of ^sufficient amount to secure 
Government against loss are 
gcc»iiy Bond.. given by the Agent.. 

20. Forms, Stores, &c„ arc furnished by the Control- 
ler to the Money Order Agents 
Forn.^8to«..4«. upon indent. 


I’ATTEIiN Foil ACCOUKTS. 


Pattjjkn a. 


AFFIX STAMP 

Patita, 

Jan. iNt. 1802. 
M. 0. O. 

“oV Vl FFJCh. ~ 


The Money Ordet Agent of Todna in aeeonni with the Chief Q](pce, Caleuita, 

Jamafy Hie !«/, 1S63. 


Dr. 


Cr. 


OKDEnH 1‘Ain. OaDEU!! IfiMt.'CD. 


% a 

1 ^S'1lRro To whom 

iiayublo. liayublc. 

Amount 1 

Name 

of Itvuiittur. 

Date 

of 

Issue. 

Vaa. 

issued. 

Amount 


Hn. 

A. 


Ito. A. 


1861. 


Its. A. 


Fch. 27 (?4r. 

A 

Purucali ... ItaiudoM!! 

<✓46 8 

Goluck Sing. 





Jou. ir. fii) 

0 

DafcA ... ... J> Smith ... ... 

.✓fiO 0 

II. Junes ... 

Dec. 24 

Burdwan a 

42 4 


47 

G 

Ditto Ditto 

a/47 0 

Ditto 


Poorce ... 

60 0 


Jan. A 24 

0 

Dlnapore ... Gobiii Chattcrjve 

Ilooglily ... It. Udbinaon ... 

a/s 6 

a/24 0 

Gopal Ghose 

li. Ilan-lson.. 


14»| Ditto ... 

Cliief Office! 

■ 4 8 

3 4 

Credit 

Sections, 

„ 7 m 

0 

Chief Office... D. Wilson & Co. 

<✓•10 0 

F. Bird. 





&0 

0 

Ditto ... Ditto 

<✓£0 0 

Ditto. 





SO 

0 

Ditto ... Ditto ... 

-✓JO 0 

Ditto. 





;w7 U 










Total Ordora iasued 

Commission 

J(N> 4 

0 6 



Total Ordcra 
paid. 

100 0 

(Initliils of 
i Credit Check 
Clerk.) 



II. (lOiifnxK, 

600 10 








© /a 



Debit 

Sections. 

Remitted to 
TicHsiiry, Rc- 
ccijit vuclu.ted. 

69 10 

E. F. 

Important. — ^Thc flrsit. f«»nv 
eoluiiiu« (»•* art' ff»r n^ic 

ut the Chief ntllcc oiil\. uinl 
must on iKMicmuit be will ten 
on by the Money Order Ajjciit. 

© /* 

e /» 

® /12 

(-5 1/0 


(Iiiitinl!i of 
Kxaniiner.), 



160 10 

(Tnlfi.ilsf.f Al*. 
alrati Clerk.) 


PATTKIIN K. 

KXiMlX'Eil’S Kkcoud. 


For the ^rd of January 1 802. 








■ 

. - 

'■s'c'l 

Date of 

Balance 

Itemitlances to 

Nnino 

Names 

Beinittanccs from 

Dalimcc 

^ ® ^ 

Account. 

due from Agents. 

Agents, 

of Office. 

of Agents, 

Agents. 

dne to Agents. 

1 it 


h 




6 


a 

January 1 

100 0 


Patna 

n. Goinczo 

69 10 


4 


PdVTTPdRN C. 
CitEuiT Check Sup. 
Jamary 1802. 


Office. 

1st 

2ud 

Srd 

4th 

5ili • 

6th 

Fatiia 



4 
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PATTERN D. 

Abbteact Book oe Ledobb. 

January 1802 . 

Alenry Gmeze, Money Order Agent of Patna ^ in account with the Chief Office^ 


A. A. A. A.! Kg- I 

2 4. 8 12| 1 I 


nalance § 
duo fWini , 

Afftfiit £ J)ate. 
at i‘li»o of o 

day. i^. 


itftinil- 

tauco tVom Total. 
Agent. 


Balaneo 

duo 

to Agent Number 
at eliiNc of of 
daj. Ordem 
— paid. 


' due ftom Agent, December 81. 


lolls 

2 


300 10 U/ 160 I 


Ilrilance due to Agent, December 31. 
100 I ... I 60 I 10 I 160 ) 10 V 


PATTERN E. 

Abbteact Ddty—Eebor Book. 


Abatract Clerk’s initials. 


Name and Date of ncoonnt in 
whieh the error (Hviira. 


Niilurc of error. 


Wlicn corrected, nnd iniliaif 
of Exuniihcr. 


PATTERN P. 


Peguter of Renewable and Lapsed Orders, 


Date of Number Office of ^ „ Amount. Name of ” 

T VwfQii. Paying Office. . „ 

Iflbue. of Order. Issue. Remitter. When When When 

j "■ Renewed. Paid. Lapsed. 

Ks. A. n % ^ 


These colunins tiuist be filled in 
with red iuk. 


January 1 . i Patna. Gobin Chattcijee. Midiiapore. 8 6 | CRipal Ghosc. 


1 
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PATTERN 0. 

Register of Applications, 







PARTICniiABa Of Obdibs. 



lUgister 

N umber. 

Applicant. 

Siibjoct of 
Application. 

Enclosnrei. 

Dato of 
Application. 

1 

Office where 
isRued. 

Number. 

Date. 

How disposed of. 

When 

completed. 

1 

Golnck Sing. 

Repayment. 

8 As. Stamps. 

* Fob. 8. 

Patna. 

1 

Jan. 1. 

1 

Kepaynuint 

12/3/63. 




1 





ordered. 

1 



PATTKUN 11. 


Dr. 


Monthly Return for^ 


-..18G 


The Money Order Af^ent of. in aoeount wifh the Chi»*f Ofllee, ehnwinfr a Statement of the 

amount of Orders isHiied and paid, with remittaniHM on ocuount. for the month ended !•% . 


Afliv Stamp of 
Offletf. 


Cr. 


186 . 


1 

a 

3 

4 

5 

6 
7 

fl 

9 

10 
11 
12 

13 

14 
16 
16 
17 

15 

19 

20 
21 
22 
2:1 

24 

26 

26 

27 

2H 

20 

30 

31 


Total number') 
of each CloMNi 


OroHH Total 


NtiMiiBa Of Obokoi) ibbobd. 


Clofia 

A, 

(«]3 

Ab. 


1 

Class 1 Class 

('loss 

B. C, 

n. 

@ 4 1 8 

12 

As. j As. 

As. 

i 


Ifalunne due fWtm A front on— — 
Total amount of Ordoro iiwued 
„ „ Ilf CommiBHion 

bemittanccH from Colleetor ... 


(UiMH 

K. 

1' 


Clnan A. 


Ra A. 


Claaa IS. 


CoumsBioir. 

CI 11811 C. 


ClOHM U. 


Ra A. 


ClaaH K. 


Ks. A. 


Amount 

of 

Orders 


Rh. a. 


Romil- 

tances 

t(» 

AkouI. 


Us. lA. 

I 


Amount 

of 

Orders 

paid. 


Reinif.. 

tanees 

from 

Atceut. 


Uk. 


Niiinher of 
• trders 
paid 


balance duo to Agent a 


Total 
— 186 


A. 


fbriiwat C'We/ 
Office auljf. 


Ka. 


-.166 


llalanee due to Agent on 

Total amouul of Orders paid 
Renuttanccs to Collector ... 


Total 

Balance due from Agent oa -186 

Ra. 


ForumatOIntf 

OffiMO^. 


Bs. 


Blgnatnre of Monpy Agent, 
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PATTERN I. 


Journal of Money Ordere muedat _isr) 


Notations 
of Traoiifer, Ac. 

Nuxbiks. 


Tf) whom i 

1 Amount. 



2 Ah. 

4 Aft. 

8 Ah. 

12 Ah. 

1 Re. 

Where pavablr. 

payable. 


Name of 
Remitter. 

AfldrchH, 


Bate. 

Rato. 

Kate. 

Rate. 

Bate. 


1 ! 

1 

Rh. a. 










i 

1 

i 

1 

1 

_ 1 




PATTERN J. 

Journal of Money Orders paid at 186 . 


Numbftr of 
Order. 

Date of 
Issue. 

W’licrc issued. 

Amou 

Rs. 

nt. 

A. 

Number of 
Order. 

Date of 
Issue. 

Where issued. 

Amount. 

Rs. j A- 


! 



1 







To 


FORMS. 

No. 1. 

REQUISITION FORM. 


Tiik Money Order Agent at 

186 . 

Be so good as to grant me a Money Order on 

for lls. 

in favor of 


for Cash herewith tendered. 

Siyttature of Remitter 

Address 


MmOBAyouM. -Great caution should he observed by applicants for Money Orders in eorructly siHilliuK names and addressrs. 
This Form is granted to applicants free of charge. 



THE PAYEE. 

t'h., the ]:>erHOii lo whom the Order I Amount, 
is payable. 


li lasamgl 
Office. 


OBIGINAL. 


PATNA. 


Obudit ike Tenon namtd in my Lettet of Advice 
the Sum of 


ClIlCiSTIANNAMK. | SURNAME. 



Stamp 
of Paying 
Office. 


FATJIER’SNAME. ADDRESS. 


THE REMITTER. 



viz.t the peraon who paid iii the Money and oh 
taiued the Order. 


and debit the same to this Offle 
To the Money Order Office 



C Siffnattire of Officer 
\ who grants the Order 


CHRISTIAN NAME. 


CASTE AKD TRIBE. 


Tkejutrtjf to whom this 
Order i« made fnitfahle 
muft 0ign here ki$ or her 
name al/uU leiiffth, exee/d 
in the raee of fHemn, whate 
iuml ti^ntUnr$ will tuffiee. < 


liereioed the above. 


SIGNATURE OF 

Officer who grants the Order. 


- Signature. 


This Advicti must be stamped and Hinged by the Oflicortvho 
draws the Order, and Hiamped by the i>Qifcr upon wtioiii it is 
drawn, and the lallur, allur having entered the partieulnrs in bis 
Money Onier Book, must ibrward it by tliu very flrst Cost alter iU 
reeeipt, to l.hi! inucf Money Onier Oflico in tlie Cresideney, in which 
is Hitnaitsl tin* plaeo where siii'h Order was granted. If any eor- 
respondeiice arises ftrom ncglei;t ol' these regulations, the (iflicer 
in error will he charged with the Postage.. 


N. li.—A Separate Adviet must invariably be eent/or eaek Order. 


<r<55j50 

m 


N. 13.— Payment of Ibis Order must be obtained before the end 
of the fourth Cali'iular nionlh after timt in which it w.ts issued 
(for inslunee. if iKsiied in .lanii.ary, it niiifit In* paid before the end 
of May), otherwise n new Order will be necensio'y, tor whicli a 
seeouil eomnii/.siiiii will he ehnnrt'd, and if (he Order be not 
psid before the end of I he Iwellth eulendar month after that in 
wtiieh it \NaH issued (h>r iustiiiicu, if issued in .lannary, and nut 
paid he^rc the end of the next Janit:ir>), all elaim to the money 

will be lost. After once paying a Money Order, hy whomso- 
ever presented, Office will not be liable to any farther 
claim. 

If Ihis form be clipped or uiutllated, there may be diffleolty 
as to paying it. 


INSTRUCTIONS. 


For the issue of a Duplicate Money Order, for Die alteration of name of the Pnyec np Remitter, or for the transfer or 
rcpiiymi'iit of nn Drdcr, an additional mniinissioii is clmiged, which must be paid in Postage Stamps, enclotied in an 
applieuiion to tiio (Controller of the Money Order Office. 

For etopping payment of an Order, the aame fee must be sent to the Controller of the Chief Money Order Office ; when, 
liowevcr, the sawo letter includes application liotli for the stoppage of Payment and for Repayment to the Remitter, only 
one fee will bo reiiuii-ed. 

To save time and prevent errors, the Publir are advised to ftmiish in writing to the Issuing Officer, at the time of application, 
the full particulurs of every Money Order required, and to ascertain, before quitting the Issuing Office, that the Order 
corresponds with those partitmlars. 

The receipt on the other side must be signed in the mamur there described- 
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^ hoevGr promts tbe Order for payment, whether the rightfhl owner or otlierwisr, mart give full Information aa to the 
Name, Sunmme, and Addreiw of the I’arty who originally obtuinod it, unlow aueh party he a Firm, when the name 
of the Firm, together with its address and fwcupation, will sutliee. The only exception to this rule iv— 

When the Order is preaeniod through a Rank of the town upon which it is drawn, in which cose it will suflia* that the Order 
beiug properly signed be also crossed with the Bunker’s name. 

These regulations have been laid down to socurc, us far os practicable, that payment bo made to the rightful party, and all 
Officers Imvo been instructed to enforce them so far os a due regard to public couvouience will permit. 

As, however, after once paying a Money Order, by whomsoever presented* the Office will not be 
liable to any fhrther claim, the Public are strictly cautioned 

Isf. — To take all means to prevent the loss of the Money Order. 

Never to send the Money Order in the same letter with the. information required on payment thereof, 

IW. — To he careful, on taking out a Money Order, to state cwrectly the Nuiiiu of the juirson in whose favor it is to be drawn. 

4fA. — To see that tbe Name, Address, and Occupation of the person taking out the Money Order, are correctly known to the 
person in whoso favor it is drawn. 

Neglect of those instructions will risk the loss of the Money, besides leading to delay and trouble in obtaining payment* 

eST Orders ire issued and paid at most Offlfes from 10 in the momini; till 4 in the eveninip. The commistiiou (to be pnid on ieeae) is as follows :—Kor any 
exoewlina Its. 10, S niiiias; for any snin almve Its. 10 and not exveedinfr Ka 26, 4 annus; for any sum above Ks. 23 and not cxcecmng 
KH. m, H annas; for any sum ubovu Its. 60 and not uxvuuding Its. 76, 12 annas; above ka. 76* 1 Uupue :-*No Order can be granted for more than 


On Her Majexty s Service . 


MONEY ORDER ADVICE. 


To 


Tub money ORDER OFFICE 



No. S. 


nUPUCATE. 

No. Issued 


186 . 


Credit the Pereon named in the corresponding Letter of Advice the Sum of 

B»s. ^As. 


jLVja.„. 



and deliit the tame to above-mentioned Office, 

2b the Money Order Office 

at 


Stamp of 

Paying Office. 

k 


^ Signature of Officer 


{who grants the Order, 

l%e party to whom thin Order w") Peccived the ahoeCt 
made payabUimuBingn here Ais or i 
her name at full lengik^ exeept iu V 

On COM of^mu, whine uemU Hiy I 
mOure wU euffice. J 


Signature, 


B.— Payment of this Order must' be obtained before the end of the fourth colenilar muiilh after that in which it was iKSued (for 
instance, if issued in January, it must be paid before the end of May), otherwise a new Order will bo necesRaty, for which a second com* 
miiHiioa will be ebarged. and if tbe Order bo not paid iMifurc the end of the twelfth calendar month after that in which It was issued (for 
Instoneo, if issued In January, and not paid before the end of the next January), all claim to the money will be lost. After OUCe paying 
a Money Order, by whomioever presented, the OiBlee will net he liable to any hrtber claim. 

4 ev if this Form be clipped or mutilated, there may bo difficulty as to paying it, 
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• No. 4. 

To THE Ol'FlCBE IN CUARGl OF THE MoNET OrDEB OFFICE AT FaTNA. 


Dated OaUuita^ Julg 1862. 


Sib, 


I requofiit tliat you will be good enough to reply to tho following questions regarding your account, from Ist 
to I5ih July 1862, and re-subniit this sheet to me by reUm of Post : — 


Controller, 


Date. 


No. 

Ifiaucd by 

Amount. 

Quontion. 

Tour reply. 

Final DiRpoRal. 

July 

12 

71H 

Yonreclf 

26 

0 

Wby bare you i^horirDd 
S nonoi) instpail of 4 
aniiwi (>(>(00118111011 oil 
this Order? 

By a miHtnko; It Rhould 
have lippti 4 annas fbr 
ItH. 25 and under. 

Tdropted to rcflmd the 
(lifl'prcncc to remitter, 
charHrius amount in hia 
next acoount, nipportod 
by receipt aa a voupher. 

July 

IS 

720 

Ditto 

2 

8 

ThiR Bill, wbiph has 
lM‘en paid from the Cnl* 
eutta Offli-p, Im very im- 
pertectly Htaiiipcd. 

1 Will be attended to. 


June 

7 

274 

DitiaRcimrc ... 

4 

1 

14 

Your pnyiii); Stamp 
bpoTR d.at«' 11th July, 
wliprcnH yon hsivp ifivcn 
the loth idem in your 
ac.'counl. 

3. C. X. 

Iniiial» of ContmUttr. 

\ 

'rh(‘ llth iRthe correct 
date ; pIcaHC alter my oc- 
pount ac.rorditifrly, ox I 
have done in my 

.T. D’CHraR, 

Tn rhitrfi^ tf Mourif Onler 

1 Ofiirp, Patua, tiwl July 
1^(2. 



KlILES FOR THK GUIDANCE OF MONEY ORDER AGENTS IN TRANSACTING MONEY 

ORDER BUSINESS. 


1. Requisition Forms for Money Orders arc obtain- 

able on application at any 
UiHjuiAiUon Forms. « * 

Money Order Office, free of 

cost. Fersons conducting Order Offices arc supplied with 
Forms by the Controller on application. 

2. The Commission on a Money Order not exceeding 
CcnniiHHioii «.U Money Es. 10 is 2 annas ; on one ex- 
ceeding Rs. 10 and not above 
Us. 2.1, 4 annas ; on one exceed- 
ing Rs. 25 and not above oO, H annus ; on one exceed- 
ing Rs. 50 and not above 75, 12 annas ; and on one 
above that sum, it is 1 Rupee ; no Order being granted 
for more than Ks. 100. FerHons applying for Orders 
ar<' not permitted to break the amounts for the pur- 
))ose of evading the full payment of the above fees. 


OnliTH. 

Limit (if amniiiit. 


•1. No Order is to contain a 
fractional part of an anna. 

In the event of any heavy demand for Money 
Orders, tho Agent must bo 
guided by the instructions of 
the Collector, who exercises his discretion us to the pro- 
priety of issuing boyoiid a cerluiii amount. 


No fmclional part of an 
niitiii nllowril. 


Limit of daily isHucti. 


5. With tho subjoined exceptions, no Money Order is 

l-artlrai.™ mimrcd for to be issued unless tile applicant 
Uiini:, onlir. fumish, in full, in the J{*>((nisi- 

tion Form, the surnamo and one Christian name, or in 
the case of a Hindoo or Malioroedan, the caste or tribe, 
and parentage both of tho Remitter (tho person who 


sends tho Order) and of the Payee (the person to whom 
the Money is to bo paid), together with the Remitter's 
address, for entry in the .Tourtiul, in order, if iieccssury, 
to trace tho Remitter ; and if tlio naino of either party 
be tendered at greater length, it must be received and 
advised accordingly.' 

6. If the Remitter or Payee possess any titular rank. 

per- bis title or rank is aufficirnt : 
wnorufaHnn. Btid if a Firm, tho usuol dcai^ua- 

tion of such Firm will suffice. 


7. On an application for n Money Order, tho par- 
Ihsuc tif Moupy Ordiirs. ticulars niust hrst be entered in 
cautuiD. Journal, and then the cor- 

responding Order and Advice must be prepared and the 
date stamped on both. Olfieers issuing .Money Orders 
are dircctcil to use caution that the Money be paid down 
bef()rc any entry is made in tho .Journal. 


J}gr(|iAtuh of Liitlers of 
Advicc!. 

Si>{uutaro lu full. 


8. The “ Advice" of every Order must invariably be 
despatched to the Office upon 
which it is drawn by the post 
of tho day on which it is granted. 
It must be despatched on the public service without 
envelope, and a frank is unnecessary (see paragraph 60). 
The Advice is attached to the Form of Money Order, 
and must be separated by an ind(‘nted or irregular cut- 
ting. Tlio signature of the Isaiiing Officer must be 
given in full both to the Money Or^k*r and to its Advice, 
for tho purpose of comparison, when necessary. 
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9l triiea an Order is granted for even Enpees, a 
line drawn or the word •* only*’ 
should . be added, after th® 
amount expreaaed in words, so as to prevent any subse- 
quent alteration of the Order. 


Orders for Rupees only, 


10. When application is made for a Money Order 
payable at a town or sialLon 
thfre is inoro than one whcro there IB luore tlian one 
‘’®“- Money Order Office, the Be- 

mitter should specify at which of the OlTices he wishes 
t to be paid, and the Order and Advice muRt be drawn 
accordingly; in the absence of such specification, the 
Order must be paid at the Cliief Office of the town or 
station. 


11 . 


Litit of OffleoH. 


Every Money Order Office is furnished with a 
liflt of places on which Money 
Orders can be drawn, and when 
notice is received of the opening of any new Oillce, 
or of any change whatever relative to Money Order 
OiUces, the list must immediately be corrected. 

12* If an error of any kind be committed in filling 
up a Money Order, a new 

Err..n* in Money Orders. as nO 

Spuilcd Money Orders. . 

alterations or erasures are per- 
mitted. Every spoiled Money Order must be sent, with 
the Advice, in the account in which it W’ould have been 
entered had it been issued, endorsed with an explana- 
tion of the irregularity, and the words **not granted** 
must be inserted against the iwrosponding number in 
the Journal of Orders issued, and in the account lurnished 
to the Chief Office. Care must be taken in separating 
an Order from aii Advice that neither be lorn. 


13. 


Orders must not be can* 
ccUihI. 


Receipt of Advices. 


An Order once issued cannot be canfolled ; and 
should repayment or transfer to 
a different Office, or alteration 
of name be required, the Kemitter must apply to the 
Chief Office. Forms for such application are obtainable 
at any Money Order Office free of cud, 

14. Advices, on arrival, must bo carefully examined, 
to SCO whether the relative 
Orders arc payable at the par- 
ticular Office, and whether they are otherwise regular. 
Advices from diflereiil stations should be kept distiuot, 
and arranged in separate bundles, for each day, according 
to amounts. Every Advice on payment of tlie Order to 
whicli it belongs must be stamped by the Faying Office. 

15. When an Order is presented for which no Advice 

Pi 8 <TOi»iu im between '“*» Kccivcil, or wilK wliicli 
Onlere and Advicce. je JocS not afiroe 08 to 

number or amount, payment must be refused until the 
Issuing Agent has been oommuiiicutcd with and the 
error or omission corrected or supplied. 

IG. 


Omiswun to lulvlse. 


In cases of omission to advise, the irregularity 
must immediately bo reported to 
the Cliit-'f Office by memoran- 
dum. When the Stamp on the fact; of the Advice is 
omitted, but appears on the buck, the Order may be paid, 


but the irregularity must bo at once reported to the 
Chief Office. 


Duplicate Advice. 


17 . If a second Advice should bo required, owing to 
the first not having reached its 
destination, one of the “ Second 
Adviee’* Forms must be used, and a similar course 
must bo taken wbeii a duplicate Advice is reipiired in 
consequonco of a misUko, either as to tho number or 
amount stated in tho original Adviee. In this case, how- 
ever, the words “Corrected Advice” must bo written 
across the document. 


IH. When an Order is presented for payment, the 

Of Moooy owbw.. Office must first 8«c that 

the corresponding Advice has 
been received, and that tho date, and number, and amount 
entered on the Order agree with those in tlio Adviee ; 
and, unless the Order bo paid through a Bank, that the 
lignaiurc of the Payee be as full os the name given in 
the Advice, and bo not in any way inconaistent there with, 
lie must then call upon tho applicant to give the name 
of the Remittex, and if tho reply be rorrect, tlic Order 
must be paid,* unless there be any strong rc.asons to 
supfmsc that a fraud is being committed. Should pay- 
meiil for any such reason be refused, the cireiinislaiiee 
must be at ouco reported to the Chief Olfieo, Wheri an 

When b, . P"'* 

it is Buffieicnt (hat it be re- 
ceipted by the Payee, and that it bo presented (crossed 
with the name of the receiving Bank) by gome persrm 
known to bo in tho employment of the Bank. In such 
ease, the qu(?8tiori8 put on the pres(uifation of an ordinary 
Money Order may be dispensed with. 

10. If the Payee be unable to write, he must sign 

the receipt by making bis mark 
Inabilily to write. . , , 

to be witnessed, in writing, as 

for example his 
Witness; Henry Cook, 1 .loseph Allen x 
No. 1, Cliow'ringbee. J mark. 

The witnesa must sign his name, with his address, in Ibe 
presence of the P.aying Officer, who ratist then certify the 
payment by adding bia initials. The witness should bo 
known to the Paying Officer, and it is deairable (thougfi 
not imperative) that he bo not connected witli the Olfn'c*. 
In no case must the Paying Ortieer act as witness. It is 
not necessary that tho witness should bo personally ac- 
quainted wdth tbe Payee. 

20. When an Order is paid, it must imm(?diat(dy be 
initialled by the Drawee, ami the date of jiayment entered 
in the Paid Journal. The Order must itself also be 
stain ped (at the place indicated upon it) with the date of 
its discharge. 


21. Payment of an Order must Im obtained before fhe 
end of the fourth (Mnglish) cal- 

Tjjinwui and voiil Onlerfl. , a , , • ... 

eiidai* month after that m winch 
it was issued (for instance, if issued in January, it must 
bo paid before tho end of May), olherwise a new Orde^ 
will be necessary, for w'hich a second commission will lie 
cburgeil, and any person presenting such an Oitler should 
be iuforraed accordingly. If the Order be not jiaid 
before tho end of the twelfth calendar inouth after that 


Money Onion do uoi rciiuire a Ucobipt tJtamp. 
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in which ik was insncd (for instance, if isanod in January, 
and not paid before the end of next January), all claim 
to the money will be loat. 

22. After once payioii' a Money Order, by whom- 

Nf. oiiiiin after Order Iiah presented, the Offioo is not 

once been paid. ^ any further claim. 

23. Under no circumstances can payment of an Order 

u . . ^ \ he demanded on the day of 

Pnynioni ciuiiot lx* do- '•“J 

niiuidwiondayof issuo. igsuc, and time shouM always 
be allowed for the receipt uf Advice. 

24. On the evening of the last day of each calendar 

month, the entries of all Orders 
Orllora!* whicli have ceased to be payable 

must be cancollod in the Advice 
Book, and the words ‘*Too late” written in the place usu- 
ally occupied by the date of payment. A Statement of 
such Lapsed Orders should bo transmitted to the Chief 
Office. 


Accountfl, 


25. Au account of tlic Money Order transactions must 
be made out in the pr<*acrihcd 
Form, and sent to the Chief 
Office, at such intervals as may from time to time be 
determined. 


26. The account must include all the transactions in 
the period from the lost account to the close of the 
Money Order business of the day on wliich the now ac- 
count is dated, and must bo forwarded by the first post 
after such close of business. 


27. In preparing this account, first, the details of 
each Onler issued must be copied from the Journal on to 
the Debit side of the account, and this copying must be 
examined to see if it is correct. The Journal and account 
should then bo cast up independently, and it should be 
seen that the totals agree. The Orders paid should next 
be entered on the Credit side according to date of pay- 
ment. The account should be veiy carefully tested with 
the Journal to ensure correctness. 


28. The paid Orders and Advices must bo enclosed in 
the account as vouchers in support of the items which 
they ropresont 

20. Any claim for whieli the corresponding voucher is 
not enclosed will be disallowed. 


30. A Local Officer must at once correct in his Money 

Order Books every error point- 
(!rtrm*tion of Aocounti. , . ^ ■ . 

ed out to him, so that his ac« 

counts and returns of transactions may agnto with the 

records in the Chief Office, and he must take care that 

in his corresiKindence with that Office, all papers received 

therefrom are promptly attended to. 


31. When an Officer in charge of a Money Order 
Office is in need of funds, he 
must submit a receipt for the 
amount of his n^quirements to the Collector, who will 
supply him according to the requirements of the case. 
He must at the same time prepare a true copy of this 
receipt for the signature of the Collector, for submission 
0 the Controller with h s account. 


3*2. In like manner, when he has a anrplus of Ba. 600 
or upwards, he must hand it over to the Collector with a 
prepared receipt which the Collector will return to him 
signed and dated. This receipt must also be submitted 
to the Controller in support of the credit item. 

33. At the dose of business in each day, the Money 
Order Agent must deposit the whole of tho funds in his 
possession (within the limit of his reserve) in tho Collect- 
or's Treasury, in a sealed hag, presenting with it a memo- 
randnm for the Cash-keeper to sign in token of receipt. 
This memorandum must be delivered up on the following 
morning when the sealed bag is received back by the 
Agent. 

34. On the last day of each month, the vfkole balance 
in hand must be paid into the Treasury before 4 p. m., 
in order that the Collector may include tho amount in his 
Monthly Cash Balance Heport. 

35. W’^hon the last day of the month falls on a Sunday, 
or a recognized holiday, the whole baluuoe in hand must 
be paid in as aljove before 4 p. a, on the preceding day. 

36. Official balances arc not to bo used for private 
purposes, for however short a period. 

37. In stations where there is a Branch of the Bank 
of Bengal, remittances will be made to and from it in 
lieu of through the Collector. 

38. In cose of the miscarriage or loss of a Money 

Dupiicw Ord.™. tm..- 0«lcr, . dnplicato « granted OB 
fere, rt|«iyments, »ltumuou a Written application (with tho 
necessary particulars) to tho 
Chief Offiec in Caleuita, and by a similar application to 
the same Office, which (except as regards a temporary 
power to stop payment) can alone act in such cases, au- 
thority can be obtained to transfer the payment of an 
Orjer^from one Office to another, or to stop payment, or 
to correct any error in tho name of tho Uomittcr or Payee , 
or to repay the money to the Remittor. Every such ap- 
plication, however, must contain, in Postage Stamps, a 
second Commission (in all respects equal to tho first) ; 
though one Commission will suffice, when, in the same 
application, more things tlian one relating to the same 
Order are asked for, as, for instance, both tho stoppage of 
payment and repayment to the Remitter. 

.39. Unless a sufficient reason can be given for an ex- 
ceptioii, the application musk come either from the Hcmit- 
ter or tlie Payee. 

40. Whenever, on complaint being made, it is found 
that tho necessity for an application entailing tho pay- 
ment of a fresh Commission is attributable to the Money 
Order 0(ljce» the Stamps transmitted in payment of the 
Commission will be returned, and when it can bo ascer- 
tained whore the blame lies, the Officer in fault will bo re- 
quired to pay the additional Commission. 

41. Au applicant is entitled to information (gratis) 
liow to apply for a duplicate Order, Ac., and to the pre- 
scribed Forms of application. 

42. When the payment of an Order is refused in con- 
soquenco of the replies to the questions respeoting the 
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Bemitter not corresponding; with entries in the Advioe, or 
of a difference in the name of the recipient, the applicant 
for payment should be advised to communicate with the 
Bemitter, and to request him to ap)>ly to the Chief Oflicc 
in Calcutta, enclosing in his application the additional 
Gomihission (in Postage Stamps) chargeable for the al- 
terations required. 

43. In every case of transfer, repayment, or alteration 
of name, the doeumout containing the authority must 
(when the Order has been paid) be fastened to the Order 
and returned with it, enclosed in the account , to the Chief 
Ofljco in Calcutta. 


62. When, by death or otherw ise, a Money Order ( Miiee 
becomes vacant, the Collector of the district will take 
possession of the balanees and records, and transact the 
business of the Money Order Ag«?nt, until fresh arraiige- 
monts can be mmle by the Chief Ollieo in CaleutLi. 

63. Should sneU Oflicc be located in a Military Can- 
tonment, the Ollieer Commanding is authorized to take 
charge of the vacant ollieo. 


APPENDIX XII. 


•14. A transferred Money Order, when it has been 
paid, must be endorsed, " Transjrrrfd /row” (naming 
the Oflicc upon which it was originally drawn) “fo** 
(naming the Olliee at which it w'as paid), and an Order 
after repayment must be crossed with the word 
** Befunded." 

45. Wlien an Olfloer receives notice of the transfer 
to a diflerent Otiico of an Order originally payable at 
his own, he must immediately ijaneel the relative entry 
in his Journal, noting therein the date of transfer, and 
forward the Advice to the Chief Oilice with “ Transferred 
to" endorsed upon it. 

46. The cancelling notice must be put up with the 
advices of Unpaid Orders, in the place originally occiipiiMl 
by the Advice, where it must remain until tlie period for 
the payment of the Order has elapsed, when it must be 
scut with the Statement of Unpaid Orders, but not en- 
tered therein. 


From thf Hon’bIiK A. Ki»i.n. Sron>lurif to thr Ooverntn*:nt of 
Bruffal, to thr Avvuuiilaut Gvuvrat^ JirHf/ai.—fyo. 7S7. dated 
the2Cdh Frhnrirj/ 

I am directed to forward herewith for your information 
a copy of a Minute, dated the 1 9th instant, rccorde^l by 
KU Honor Mkj Lieutenant Govenior, on the snhject of the 
supply of Currency Xotes of small values to the Districts 
of Cuttiuik and Poonse. 

2. With r(‘fercnei; to llis Honor’s observations, I am 
desired to n^piest that you will (;()inp1y with the Indents 
from th(^ Coll.tetors of tlie districts above un.-ntioned for 
the nohis required by them. 


muHffihiftho lIoN’nMt C. Beadon, LiflHtenant Govtrnor of 
nmtjfil, (dated Cuttavk, the ly/A Fthmary 


47. The date of issue of a duplicate Order must bo 
noted in the Journal of Orders issued. 

48. Should an application In* received from the Paying 
Oflice, for the Advice of an Order of which a duplicate 
haa been issued, it must on no aci^ount he forwarded 
thereto direct, but must be truusmitled, uilh the applica- 
tion, to the Chief Oflice in t’uleuitu. 

I 

49. Oil the receipt of a dujflieale, willi the necessary : 
authority for payment, tin? Journal must be referred to, 
and the issue of the duplicate Order and llic date of its 
receipt must be inded against the A<lvice entry. Should, ■ 
however, the original Order hav<* been paid, the duplicate j 
must be immediately returned to the CJiief Otliee, with ! 
a Statement to that efleet. If the original Order be , 
preseuted after the duplicate has been paid, it must be > 
refused and returned lo the Chief Oflice. 1 1 the prc" 
Bonier refuse to give it up, it must be returned to him, 
with the words *'}l('.fu8ed, dupliifatc being paid on the , 

written across it. 

I 

60. Loiters of Advice must he sent from one Oflicc 

without ^ envelope. , 

envelopes. wafer ed or gummed. As ' 


I havo sewi in tlio Collector’s Oflioo here the corresiwn.l- 
From roiWfor to Acnmnt* cnco Dotod ill Iho lU.'irtfin. ' 

nut (ifiirTul. .No. iliilrd p(h , 

-■ ^1' npp‘‘ars tlial the Uol- 

rroMi Ai'cinnilant fiiMiml 

lo (^t||l•l•|,^r, Xo. *j 2 o, (iiitctl 'ctor inih'nt<*d for Ps, 10,000 

I lih .lime. 

From Coiif tor to Atvoiinf. Worth of Curiviicv Notes of .'inuill 

:m1 \u. ]«, ilaicd , . 

2 Una.iiiu>. value from Jl.s. 10 to h.s. Itiil 

From \t-coiiiil.!int (loncrni i hm * , .r, 

lo Colliviur,. ,No. diiifd Wicli. llic ;\(roiiiitant i iener:d 
27l]i Jniii*. , , 1 , %T . 

uoclined ti> HUjqdy the Notes, ob- 
serving that 1 In* cash balanee was aliv.idy so liigli that it 
was not expeilient to increase it l»y semliiig Notes from hnail 
quarters, and that, the ('idlee.tor should, on tlie contrary, 
«*\cliaiige, c;ish for them freely when presented, so as to 
remit to Calcutta. 

3. The .Accountant (leneral, however, enquired wlmther 
the .XoUts .'Lsked for were likely to he wanted for Imid fide eir- 
enlation within the. dislriet, or whether t.liey wtnilil be chiefly 
u.s<j<l by 1 lie public for purpose-i of remittance. On the < 'ollec- 
tor staling th.at tln.'y wmild he. cliielly used for remittance, 
the Aeeniintani (jein;ral .ag.iin refused tosiij>pIy the Not<'S, 
oliserving that jhu-soha wisiiiiig to remit should b«^ referreil 
to the Moiufy Or<lcr Oflicc. 

4. A precisely .similar state of things was repre-seiitcd 
to me at PiMinse. Tiie Coll(*i;tor there has no Notes of small 


Letters of Advice will be received by the Post Office 
authorities, without frapk, when sent without envelope, 
any infraction of this Bulc will render them liable to 
postage, which will bo levied from the sender. 

6L. No Money Order business i.s to be tran8aete.d 

IP on Sundays, or on authorized 

fiandays and holidays. j^olidayB. 


value in his Treasury, tlie call for lliem both in payment 
of demands and in e.xciiange for silver is considerabie, but 
the Accountant General will not sup})]y tlimn on indent, bt;- 
caiLie the cash balance in silver coin is large, and thus the 
circulation of the Paj^icr Currency is imjicded. 

6. In my opinion, the Accountant Crcncral wa.s not jus- 
tUied in refusing to supply the indents fur small Notes from 
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Pooreo and Cuttack, and the reasons he has given for re- 
fusal are insufficient. 

0. The Collectors are quite ready to give cash for Notes 
wliouever they are askerl to do so, but the demand for small 
Notes for l(j(;al cireulatiou, and passibly to some extent for 
remittance, is such that scarcely any Notes arc paid into 
the local Treasury cither in payment of Government dues 
or in exchange for c</in. It is futile, therefore, when a Ool- 
K-ctor applies for Notes to m(H?t a local demand, to desire 
him to czcluinge silver for Notes on the B|)Ot. 

7. The existence of a large cash balance in silver is no 
reason whatever for not supplying a moderate indent for 
Notes of Binall value. It is true that by their issue in ex- 
change for silver, the coin in the Treasury may slightly in- 
crease, but the direct advantage arising from the circula- 
tion of the Notes more than covers tho cost of the remit- 
tance of an equal amount of specie, while the circulation 
of so much paper is a great convenience to the public, and 
must ultimately tend to the geucral use of the Paper Cur- 
rency. l)Qth in meeting demands on the Treasury and in 
making payineiits into it. 

8. T cannot ascertain that the Collector of Cuttack 
hud any sufilcient ground for saying that these small Notes 
he indented for are rwpiired chiefly for remittance. The 
enquiries I have made both here and at Foorce lead me to 
conclude that they are wanted chiefly, if not entirely, for 
local circulation ; that they circulate freely at par ; that 
tho convenience of a circulating medium more portjible 
* than silver is appreciated not only by tho EnroiKjan com- 
munity of tho Province of Cuttack, now some hundreds 
in number, but by the Native tra<ling cljisses, and indeed 
by most of tho Natives here who have occasion to travel, 
or who hiivo ixiyments to make exceeding ten Itupcea. 

9. However undesirable it may be that Currency Notes 
should be sent from place to place by the post, it is a prac- 
tice which cannot bo prevented, and which certainly ought 
not to bo chocked by any inqiiisitorial procttnlings on tho 
part of the (/ollcctor os to I he purpose for which Notes arc 
required.. Such proceedings would not be tolerated for a 
moment at Calcutta, or at any ccjntre of issue, and they 
ought not to be allowed in tlie Mofussil. Tho Money Onler 
Otricc should be left to recommend itself to tho public by 
the security it offers for small remittances, and its use 
ought not to bo stimulated by refusing to issue small Notes 
lest tlioy should compete with it. The Notes being a legal 
t«iidcr in all parts of the circle, it simply disorcilits the 
system if a Collector refuses to pay a just domaml in Notes, 
on the gronml that they arc likely to be circulated beyond 
the limits of his district; and the Government is stultified 
if, wljile it professes to desire the expansion of the Paper 
Ourreney, facilities are not given for ihe iasiic of Notes in 
cx* liangc for silver at eveiy Treasury where there is a .dc- 
munil for them. 

10. I woull communicate these remarks to the Account- 
ant General, ami desire him to comply with tho indents of 
tl\e Collectors of Cuttack and Pooreo, and I would send a 
copy of the letter to tho Financial Department, in contiooa- 
tiou of our last letter on the subject. 


^ 7 " *^*^<«* Cttttdhr, iuiAarfff Ctl 

, Cuiioekt fo tht AcccuHtutU 0$neroif 
— (*Vo. 9, dated the m June 1865). ’ 

I have the honor to request that tho following Currency 
Notes may be supplied to this Treasury 


Denomin&tion. 

Number. 

Amoant. 

Its. 100 

... 60 

5,000 

.. 50 

60 

3,000 

» 20 

60 

1,000 

„ 10 

.. 100 

1,000 



10,000 


OJfetal ^r^-MorawIitw/rofliHnouSANDEMAy.EsQ., Accountant 
Ocneral, HenqaU to the Collector of Cuttack, -^(No, 220, 
dated the Wh June 1865). 

Your No. 9. 

Your Cash Balance is already so high that it is not expe- 
dient to increase it by throwing Notes into your Treasury 
from Iicad quarters. You should, on the contrary, ox" 
change cash for them freely whoa presented so as to remit 
to Calcutta. 

Please slAte, however, whether the Notes you now ask 
for arc likely to bo required for hona fide circulation within 
your district, or whether you think they will be chiefly 
uacti by the public for purposes of remittance. 


From , 1 . S. Auwstrono, Ksq.. Officialinp Colleclur, Cuttack, to 
the Accountant Oemral, ]ienpuf,~~(No. 16, dated lhe^2nd 
Jum 1805). 

Ill rcjily to your letter No. 220 of the 14th instant, ^ 
have the hontir to Rt.atc that very few of tho Notes will be 
circulated In the district, but so far as I can learn, the 
grciiter p,art will be used by tho public for purpose of ro- 
inittance. 

Official Memorandum pom Hiroii SANUSMAy, Esq., Account^ 
ant (Jcneral, Bengal, to the Collector of Cuttack, 265, 
tlaied {lu> 27lh June 1865). 

Your No. 16. 

riuTc (1)0:4 not appear t(> be any necessity for supplying 
yon with Notes at pressent. Ptirsous wishing to make re- 
mittances slioiild be referred to the Money Order Oilice. 

APPENDIX XT II. 

From Huciii Sandema.v, Esil., Accounlaut Oeneral, Bengal, to 
the Volleclur of Cuttack, -(No. 7 17, dated the 2MA March 
1865). 

As the Treasury of your district ordinarily yields a 
surplus, which has to be romitted periodically to the 
Presidency, I have the honor, under the provisions of 
Article III, Clause 3 of the Miscellanooua Treasury 
Rules, recently published by the Board of Revenue, to 
authorize you to cash Currency Notes to the extent of 
your prorbitble remittances to Calcuttaf in order that such 
retniitanccs may be made in Notes instead of in silver. 
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SacblTotes may be remitted ae reooired in round num- lui -i*- IMOOO in silver coins, as 

Dcpfl 01 from 20 to 50/)00 at a time, to the Bank of Ben- coins lu imnd after tiie Tn-a- tho exchange of Government 

gal, in tile manner laid lu Clause 5 of Article III of tho To-day i,i7,tioo. Cupponcy Notes has been much 

Buies above rcfcpped to. higher than was estimated before sending up tho trea- 

Hure to Calcutta.* Tho stoppage of the exchange will of 

. course be an iuconvcnience to the public. 

APPENDIX XlV. 

l^omT.Omsx.m,OJ!cmtm 0 anc^hr,Bal.mrt,hlh>S^^ ^ to my sendins 

PH/!, Ah, //for „ud AchohhIhuI OtHHtal. (loH,-r»nuiHtof Seugal, Government Currency Notee to tbc 

- (A'o. 335, dttUA Ike t<M December 18C t). ' M idnaporo Treasury. 

I have the honor to rc(iueat tbu favor of yonr instruct- 3. Tbe iasne of an early instruction to tbeMidna- 
ing tbe Collector of Muluupore to remit to this Treasury pore Collector is solicited. 


APPENDIX XV. 

Report upon the eircnlatinn of Governmeul Cnrreneg Notes during the year 1864-65, 

The following figures show the movement of the Currenry Notes in the Districts of tlic Lower Provinces during 
the year 

llECJilFPsS. 




Nvuber 

OF Note 

S OF EACU VATiITR. 


Total. 

WlfENCK. 

y 

» 

500 Rupees. 

'A 

U 

1 

% 

1 

S 

Q 

i 5 

20 Rupees. 

0 * 

s 

1 

i 

Value. 

1 . In HToro at dutc of bust return 

157 

195 

l,. 35 l 

1,692 

2,011 

7,960 

13,399 

6 , 94,680 

2 . From Bank of Bengal, CaliMitta 

10 !) 

132 

1,200 

3,136 

2 , IKK) 

2,150 

9,927 

6 , 34,300 

3 . „ otlier Tn-asurifs 

297 

317 

2,309 

2,90 1 

3,143 

4,565 

13,595 

9 , 43,110 

4 . „ iln! jMiIilio in puynient of (lovem- 

inent dms 

5,001 

3,253 

22,023 

18,183 

25 , 0.52 

3 t, 7 H 0 

1 , 09,552 

1 , 13 , 07,790 

5 . From tlio jiiiblie in exeliunge for silver ... | 

1 

2,059 

1,171 

5,288 

3,419 

3,054 

1,979 

20,000 

34 ^ 56,620 

0 . ']'t)t,:il Receipts ... ... ... i 

8,120 1 

1,873 

31,120 

27.732 

31 . 14 !) 

H !,774 

1 , 63,074 

1 , 62 , 41,820 

7 . Total to br apconTited for ... ... i 

8,283 1 

5,068 

32.771 

29 , 42-4 

1 

30,193 

54,731 

1 , 66,473 

1 , 68 , 36,600 


Xr\l»KU OF ^'OTK.S OF EACH VAI.I’B. 


VVlilTHKU. 


K To the Bank of Bengal, CalcutU ... B,09I 2.0‘K) 7,r,:U 5..35.S 7,315 10,197 37.5«5 74,05,570 

9. „ othcT Tmiaurira ... ... 309 335 2,()SS 2.735 3.724 4,831 14,823 10,04,840 

10. „ thp pnhlin in puyincnt of Oov- 

CPiiiiiMit dues ... ... 1.G03 1,510 13.023 11,387 15,825 22,412 00,390 48.33,570 

11. „ tlic public in exchange for Hilvcr 608 852 0.792 7,882 7,957 12,015 36,70(5 24,52,590 


32. Total iasnca ... 
13. Remaining in store 


... 7,071 4,703 .30,637 | 27,3(52 34,821 50.085 1,55.309 1,56,96,570 

... 612 275 2,l3t i 2.062 1,372 ♦.6i0 It, KM. 11.89,930 
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JVb, I Notes current only in Assam, Caciar, and SylheU 

llECEim. 


WlIKKCB. 

Nuhbbh of Notes of bach value. 

Total. 

i 

PS 

: 500 Rupees. 

1 

1 

50 Rupees. 

i 

& 

1,526 

! 

1 10 Rupees. 

i 

1 

Value. 

1. In store lit date of laat ri>turn (A) 


S»1 

1,120 

12,139 

2.3l,2r)0 

2. From Uowhatty 



200 

290 

675 

950 

2,115 

57,50U 

3, „ otIii'T Tri'nsiiricis 



1 325 


4J6 


771 

41.420 

4. „ till' jiuhlif in payment of (lovcrn- 

1 


! 

1 





inoiit dues ... ... 




100 

22 

584 

106 

902 

.24,740 

5. „ the publie in ewhange for silver ... 




1,223 

557 

825 

1.744 

4.319 

l,84,0JM) 

C. Total Ucceipte (R) 



im 

869 

2,530 

2,890 

8.137 

3,07.750 

7. Total to bo nooounit'd for (B addeil to A) (7 



2,432 


Hj 


20,276 

6,42,000 


ISSUES. 


i 

Wiiithib. 

Number op Notes of eacu value. 

Total. 

i 

1,000 Rupees. | 

{ 

i 

a 

l 

X 

3 

r-l 

25 

2(X) 

86 

1,918 

7 ? 

1 

X 

o 

lO 

i 

o 

Q* 

a 

X 

g 

1 

X 

o 

p-^ 

c 

i 

s 

3 

1 

471 

1,965 

I 

645 

8,968 

Value. 

8. To (luwbatty 

9, „ otlirr I'rcustirie.s 

10. „ the publie in payment of Govem- 

iiient dues 

11. „ the public in ebaiige for silter 




290 

1 

60 1 

1,533 

1 

1 446 

625 

381 

2,327 

850 

118 

i 

3,160 

i 

! 11,420 

55,500 

20,R)0 

3.40.590 

12. Total IsBues (D) 



2,259 

1,883 

3,779 

4,128 

12,040 

4..36,910 

13. Remaining in ston* (C lo.«i D) 



173 

112 

277 

7,665 

8,227 

1,0S,090 



j, , - 



Lhm 
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2. The second of these Tables shows the circulation of 
No. 1 NoUji^Notes, that is to s.ay, whifh are ciirrcTit only | 
in the Districts of As^ain, ainl in Cachar and Sylheb. j 

3. In* tlic Appendix will bo found two Stateinonts giv- | 
ing the same particulars for each District in the Lower 
Provinces. 

4. The Hoard of' Jtevenue regret to oKserve that the 
Jioturns, though very much intleed more complete ihaii 
those submitted last year, are not, in their details, even yot. 
by any means, altogether to be rclic l on. 

o. The orders of the (lovenmioiit, proscribing the par- ! 
tieular information whitrli the Hoard were to tiiniisli, nvudi- 
od them only in February; and it w«s only tbi*n, therefore’ • 
that the Board could give the detailed iiKstnictions to tlioir | 
.sulx}rdinaics that an* imperatively neces.siiry to ensure cor- | 
ectuoite ill figured returns of this uind. | 

j 

f). The Kegisters now prcscribeil and kept will, the ; 
Hoanl hope, ensure correct Ketunis next year, but this ! 
year, the class! li cation of the Receipts and Issues for tlie ! 
first nine months hiis, they snspecli, Isjcn often made almost 
at hap-ha/ard. In a few Districts it has not been at- i 
temitted at all. 

7. The headings concerning which tln're is probably the 
most eoiifnsiou are those which detail tins I’eceiptsfromaiid i 
Issues te the public. Tlie classilieatiou of these receipts • 
auil ])ayiiicnt.-i into “ (jovcrnmeiit. l)ii"s” and “ Lxeliaugivi’’ 
camiot. the Hoard .«?U!iiJCct, he relied on ex<;ept. In a general 
kind of way. 

5. Ag:i.in, in tlic Districts of Clowalpnra and Cachar. the 
I)epiil.y (.'onimis-ienershavc not ho n iil»le to furnish clearly 
distinct Returns of tin* Mo. I Moter'. jus ilistinguished from 

1 lie, •* Clencral’’ Notes, or, at any laic, have not done so, . 
though very dear iiislruetioiis were issiied on the point, | 
and printed blank forms of Reuirns sujtpiiud. ! 

9. It is usidoss to attempt any comparison with bust i 
year, for ihc statistic»s of that yeiir aiv altogellmr iiicom- ; 
pit le and unrdiahlc. This year the statist its arc co'nplete ; 
with llii‘, eNccpi'on of the Hraneli Hank at Patna, where ^ 
the Agent was unable to give any information. 

10. It will he observed that there have he»*n very few 

Notes transmitted from the Hank of Bengal; in all only 
0,927 pieces. VJilue Ks. of which more than Indf ! 

(oi.:., 4,5:>'2 pieees, value Ha. 2,91,3- 0), were remitted to the j 
Hraueh Hank at Dacca. j 

11. On the other hand, tho rtMuiltanccs to the Hank of ■ 
Haiigal have been eoMsi lm-ahh* ; 37, •’185 ph.-ees, value 1 
Rs. 74,0-5.ri70. Nearly half of this sum. however, or 2s,.s:iy _ 
pieces, value Rs. 3t),ti.M30, came from vlio MetrojMdii ui ; 
Districts of llooghly, Hurdwjiii, Ninldca, and ihe ' 

‘i l-Pergunnah-i, and 2,7' more pieces (value Rs. 4,tis,03i ) 
were remitted Viy the Hrandi Ikiuk jil' Dacca, so that lue 
Government have not ])roliied Viwy largely by the CuiTuncy 
Note system us a means oi rc.nit iauce. The lioard ob- , 
serve, however, some largo rejiiiitanees from Moopsh<?ilabad, | 
Dinagepore^ Tirhoot, Chittagong, AloJighyr. and Darjeeling, j 
There can be little doubt that at the latter place the Gov- j 


crument must have been put to tho expense of sending up 
the silver reprcscnle.1 by the Notes received from tho pub- 
lic ill exchange for silver. 

12. The exi'csa of stock in the Afofussil Treasuries over 
last y^eur’sslock is lU 5,4.j,2.">0. If to thks is addc«l the 
surplus <»f remittences tn Iltuk of /iewr/o/ over rrmittances 
fnuu Hic liank. \\’i} i'liul \{ii. 74,l«>,r>20 of Non -x luiv*- 
foumf their way to the Mofussil Trcji'iurios without tin; in- 
tervention of Government or the Hank. 

13. flxcept in the trifling cswe of Drjrjcding, tlicre 
is nothing to lead the Hoard to .sn|i[)osi* lhai tlie (iovern- 
nient liavehemi put to any expen.,o in Heiigal in alTonling 
tlii.s great convcnieiien to ihe public. 

14. There is proh;d)ly .slill a gJH)d di‘!il to be <lone in 
order to perfect I ho .system. M;iny ()Hi.-«.Ts coiii])laiii that 
they are not supplie,d with Notes by the. .Vecouiitant Gcn- 
erjil upon their Imlent.s; and there can he no dunhl thiU 
in many pluus vijry many iniu-e Note.swoiiM go inlodivula- 
tion if the siijiply were free. 

15. The Hoard are .aware that there arc as Konnd oh- 
ji'ctioii.s to till! tree ijisor of Xote.s Jit s«mie places Jis then* 
are to the free f\is/nnij of Noles at otliers. Hui fhey 
think that at [daces where the Aecciintant (feneral lioiN 
not sup[«Iy Nolesim Indent, heshould, at least, leave eimudi 
ol Ihe supjilv that flows I hero nutuudly to meet fin* 
demand. Tlie Hoard have r»*mark»‘d tluit thus is not alwsivs 
jitteiided to. Nolesh.iVv! been wiDuhawn tliis year, for 
in.Ntanee, from Hie Kiisleni Di.sirifis ihat W’onld li;ivr h*‘i'n 
readily” nlili/.i’d ihi.-re. Of eoiir.se if, when ihc supply is 
below the demand, any per I ion of the eiinvncy is iili-mjh- 
ed by the (level’ll meiit tor tin* purp'>.S'.‘ of it.s own r mrt. 

tin* jinblie .suffe.r. 

10. The Hoard lielieve tlnit llu* free casliiii!/ of No>‘s 
inigli' b'* p'M’mit tori much m-nv geiier.illy than it is. The 
Districts in which it is n.e.v permitled are as I'.iII.mvs : 
Rjihisore, HuIIonah, (hiLiafic, .lessinv, Alald.i, Miilnap.. 
■Uyinm-iiig. .Niiif'lea, rnbna, I'ooree. and Tippeivdi. ‘fhi' 
Hojird doul>l. wdieth'*r any restricfiiin need lx* imposed .inv- 
wIiiTc cxeepi in tin*. Reluir, C.’liota N.agjmrc, and ,\s.sam Di- 
visions, ill Darjeeling ami in Cachar. 

17, If it is thonglit. Tiece.s.sapy. on the oilier hand, to li- 
mit the issue of Notes for eiisli at any Ti’e;i>iirh*-., |]|.‘v 
ouglit to be disliiiei Iv .speeified. Hi't when-verthe issi;.* js 
limitixl, the Hoird coiisidiT tluit Ihe Goveriiment o.igh, 
foiV'jo the privilege of using the Notes lor reinittiUices. 

18. The Hoi r-l have no! cntereil inb.niny details in r - 
gard to the Krai Ass:iin ciienliilion. It is so very[»'“!\' 
that tliey would not tliemselves have thought it worth ul.i.!*- 
to kee[i it uj) at all, and the AiieoniiLaiit (.leiieral agr. ert 
‘.villi them. 

No. 2G0. 

8'i'iinitted 10 Goverii’iieiit. 
llyi'r' .-of the Hoard of Rcvoiuie, i... l\, 

Ho.tiii) OK Kk.vumm*:, L. I*.; 

Four Wu.i.iam, 

27it hih Aufjust 


*%€rctfinf. 



Tiivis-joys. 
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Curreni^ff Koh'^i 


Tu THK UlNK or ItKNIiAL. 


To oTHIill TkEASI'HIKH. 


To THK IM'Hl.ir IN ri\Ml-NT OK 
(iu\ hllNMKNT llUbifc 


^ ! 
« I « ! 


i I IhiiTUiiir 

■ (.1 wii'.iiaru 

■ I K.-niini'ip 

I ; 

1 ' N'liwv'iiiir 
1 : Sirlismifiir 


I ■ llliiu:!r>il|iori* 

' Ihirjci'liiiir 
' 1 Miiii!f)Iir 
; I I'll no ah 

\ *■ : { n‘M«hiir 

' \ «!iiihhi 

- i ' N’\iiilii'iiiik:i 

: ' ■' u. ; riii.i.iir 

I' . iiiliiiirlial 


liiMli'-fXl'ilh 
lii'i rhli' :ilii 
lliinlvsitii 

.Mi«liiai«'n- 


1 ^ ! ihlliiKlilll 

Chiitairnnir 
■ i ^ ' Tiiti'iriih 
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1 
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9 

7 
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■ 

8 
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10 

7 
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82 

2.39 

46 

22 

17 

43 

82 

2.39 

46 

22 

17 
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1 , 10,810 

1 

4 

2 

20 

B 

IB 

8 

14 

50 

20 

9 

29 

9 

18 

52 

130 

2H,(KiU 

” 2i 

592 

"217 

76 

50 

289 

134 

129 

146 

1G6 

95 

467 

105 

16.3 

202 

1,288 

2,75,230 

12 

12 

76 

80 

220 

248 

82 

40 

212 

104 

812 

165 

1,713 

1,19,2!K) 
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40 

31 

27 

8 

16 

85 

40 

31 

27 

8 

16 

.35 

1.57 

59,270 

1 

4 

19 

10 

41 

5 

6 

20 

96 

22 

87 

6 

8 

21 

213 

1,16,^ 

206 

270 

197 

234 

3 

3 

14 

19 

3 

4 

226 

180 

6.39 

491 

3.50 

438 

2,327 

4,1.5,980 

371 

394 

15 

24 

230 

96 

109 

270 

116 

80 

774 

375 

480 

661 

2,489 

2,68,390 

62 

100 

30 

90 

85 

31 

18 

83 

52 

16 

7 

197 

55 

891 

314 

316 

3!)2 

1,695 

2,90,140 

85 


... 
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... 

... 

180 

155 

814 

350 

640 

585 

2,224 

3,25,050 
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1 
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1 

34 

24 

74 

136 

269 

7,940 
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6 


2 



18 

20 

* 6 

40 

* 84 

8,320 

3 


2 
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13 

"9 
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1 

2 

9 

8 


2 

17 

3,070 

3 

4 

2 


1 

16 

IB 
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1 

14 

12 

20 

20 

67 
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7 

90 


27 

53 

1 

11 

120 

46 

27 

63 

258 

21,870 

445 

375 

609 

1 

6 

166 

65 

9 

15 

29 

64 

761 

500 

384 

714 

2,452 

1,76.920 

607 

564 

894 

1 

5 

90 

59 

66 

196 

136 

9.5 

1.007 

666 

630 

1,090 

3,624 

3,41,000 

4,124 

6,429 

4,449 

7,618 

5 

6 

33 

17 

42 

64 

494 

812 

3,826 

4,141 

6.471 

i,m 

22,926 

14^46,890 

2,823 

6,798 

38 

14 

274 

187 

208 

278 

651 

880 

3, .508 

8,010 

4,657 

7,076 

19,182 

14,06,200 

658 

396 

612 

40 

4 

16 

21 

16 

10 

111 

86 

929 

679 

562 

822 

8,189 

8,00,310 

7 

*60 

3 
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29 

3 


58 

50 

103 

24.3 

85,400 

21 

16 

556 

140 

380 

347 

445 

m 

629 

173 

472 

368 

495 

478 

2,615 

7,96,780 

7 

3 

9 

1 



18 


72 

1 

6 

225 

253 

409 

966 

93,500 

14 

23 

31 


7 

105 

45 

73 

62 

1 

17 

338 

259 

296 

293 

1,204 

66,100 

166 

”87 


3 

8 

75 

98 

130 

162 

5 

23 

120 

143 

180 

252 

723 

41.770 

137 

5 

11 

166 

60 

25 

22 

132 

58 

650 

226 

112 

150 

1,237 

2,31,130 

... 





24 

8 

4 

13 

... 

24 

8 

4 

13 

49 

8,010 

168 


74 

100 

46 

320 

277 

164 

252 

124 

68 

612 

495 

319 

.576 

2,224 

2,69.090 


13 

14 

102 

16 

71 

39 

62 

66 

106 

21 

79 

183 

157 

386 

032 

1,10,560 

6 

13 

29 

2 


12 

27 

36 

91 

4 

1 

31 

233 

84.9 

620 

1,138 

31,430 

103 

107 

80 

6 

7 

60 

74 

18 

38 

61 

91 

295 

377 

300 

368 

1,642 

1,65.730 

56 

33 

4ll 

9 

13 

130 


26 

1 

85 

20 

435 

1.53 

59 

42 

800 

1,50,750 

40 

73 

155 

270 

72 

344 

470 

527 

904 

480i 220 

1,382 

2,662 

2,052 

1,957 

8,7r>;i 

9,21,910 

16 

30 

2 d 



5 

9 

7 

22 

11' 11 

31 

35 

57 

60 

20 .', 

23,090 

6 

8 

14- 
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34 

26 

32 

10 

19 

1691 w 

32 

38 

18 

2.33 

530 

1,96,790 

2 

8 

3 

27 

17 

23 

10 

40 

30 

27- 17 

23 

2J2 

418 

233 

96U 

69,690 

”176 

”302 
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.30 

21 

11 

12 

74 

4,390 

”404 

59 

"(is 

318 

"76 

49 

"so 

117; 103 

684 

552 

651 

884 

2.891 

2,76.360 

2,146 

2,836 

4.480 

168 

234 

467 

270 

215 

400 

68 4 ntw) 

3,062 

2,416 

3,051 

4,880 

14.783 

15,65.820 

4^433 

6,841 

9,802 

214 

99 

391 

159 

4L 

22 

1,029 

560 

5,094 

4,625 

6,947 

9,980 

28,241 

22,88,450 

43 

30 

63 



6 

5 

1 

17 

81 

68 

744 

748 

481 

480 

2,552 

1,91,220 
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1 

3 

”'2 

”1 

3 

9 

6 

17 

2 

1 

73 

20i1 

257 

220 

762 

27,090 

37 

9 

"11 

2 
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104 
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’”l6 

51 
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" 3 O 8 

213 

' 4 18 

i ’,’207 

,95,640 
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1.53 

.11 

3 

11 

19 

3 

22 
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77 
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187 

113 

175 

95.5 

2 06.460 
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233 
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4 

8 
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58 

74 

409 
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1 877 
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6,49,250 
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6 

4 
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1 

54 

53 

81 

54 
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39 
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65 
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48 
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62 
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04 
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32 

115 

373 
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1,12,610 
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40 
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53 

6.56 

79 

11 

19 

27 

11 
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5 

66 

7 

18 

2 

32 

8 

654 

27 
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41 

1,141 
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92 
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788 
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8,22,750 
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66 

26 

41 

1 

2 

10 

16 

9 

20 

47 
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1.04,110 

6 

3 

6 
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3 

1 

2 

6 

87 

49 

110 

7 

5 

11 
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1,23,060 

18,183 

25,052 

34,780 

2,059 

1,171 

5,288 

3,449 

.3,0.54 

W9 j 

8,126 

4,873 

j 31,420 

27,732 

3.5,11!' 

10,771 

1,53.074 

1 _ 

1.62,41,820 

j 

1 
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22 
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1 

20 
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3211 467 
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iio ! 

81 

i 61 
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30 

81 

51 
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41,330 
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63 

16 

18 
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1 

1 110 
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312, 725 
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25,160 
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2,57 
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7->rJ 
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1,06,010 

10 
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39 

67 

213 

1 218 



121' 77 

7S.5 

410 

1,3!)6 

36,0.50 
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67 
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38,170 
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7 
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34 

38 

11 
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.39 
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218 

381 

764 

18,370 
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93 

31 

MO 

2.S7 
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91 

271 

037 

1,094 

44,710 
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10 

*9 
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10 

2 

21 

1,120 

22 
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1,223 
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1 , 74 * j 
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2,530 

2,890 

8,137 

3,(»7,760 


witb NoWii reoolTod in payment of Oovernment daoa, no aepante roglelry having been kept. ' 


Secretary, 
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appendix XVI. 

Con of einaneial iMUr from Mia, -f So. 36, iMi M Jolg 

1852/ 

We iiaro decided on bringing to the immediate notice of 
your Hon ble Court the peculiar position of the gold 
comago in India. 

By Act XVII of 183-5 of this Ooremment, it wag 
enacted the 3. lO. 16. and 30 Bnpeee gold pieces only 
should be coined in the Indian MinU, and that no gold 
com aliould thenceforward be a legal tender of payment 
in any of the territoriee of the Bast India Company. 

3- By a subsequent proclamation issued on 13th Janu. 

1841, Officers in charge of public treasuries were au. 
ttoraed to receire freely the gold coins struck under tho 
proTMions of tho foregoing Act at their denominated 
» ue, until they ahould h&e passed a certain limit of. 
lightoeas when they were to be taken ea buUion only by 
weight. ^ 


9. But we hare reuon to beliero that ipaeulations are 
already in progreaa for forming oonnectiong with Austra- 
lia for the express purpose of bringing up gold when 
the direct line of steam communication is open next 
I year, in order to take adrantage of the Gorernment pro- 
clamation of 1841, by which gold is still receivable at 
15 Hiipees to the so-called gold piece ; and, in this case, 
we mu the risk of being seriously iuoouvenienoed by an 
excessive stock of this metal. 

1 It is true that gold might be made use of as a 
remittance to England in liquidation of a portion of the 
supply annually required for the service of your Hon'ble 
Courts Home Treasury ; but as it might shen go, not 
in adjustment of the balance of trade between the East 
and the West, hut only because it was of no use as coin 
m India, we apprehend that the possibility of so employ- 
ing it can form no sufficient argument for coiitinuiug to 
receive what, by the existing law, is not a legal tender 
of payment in this country. 


4. It I, not clear what was the procisc object in thus 
earning to rcceiTo coins which were no longer a lega‘ 
tender of payment. If the market price of gold exceeded 
thedenomiuated price of the coin in silver, then it was 
^ttatnogold would bo received at all, whereas. 
M the other hand, if the price of gold fell in the market 
Mow the silver denomination of the coin, in that esse 
^ Government would be bound to accept payment 
w a com l^t was of no use to it, since it was not a legal 

StiM 

5. 11,0 caao would have been different Iwd gold been 
ponmtted to continue a legal tender equally with ailver. 
r»r then tl,»agh Uie cheaper meUI of the two would 
have bad a tendency to displace the dearer aa a currency 

Gotemment 

Id have been on equal termawith tho public, for it 
«ou equally have made use of ita receipts in gold for 

rC-I98UO. e 

6. By adopting tho course it did of declaring gold no 
longer a legal tender, and yet nndertoking torcLvoit 
in liquidation rf demands, it laid itself under the dis- , 
ai 1 an ago 0 being open to he cmbnrra.:.«C(1 with a coin ■ 
which was of no use, and must ordinarily have been paid | 
ora oveiU value, uiiicu experience has not sboivn that I 
go d and silver can ever retain so exactly the relative i 
va uo to each other of 1 to 16 as to eirenlate indiserimi- 
n.ately as cujrcney without variations of price. 

7. Tbisineonvenientresultisnowforeingitself onour ’ 

attention, and (brcalens to become still more serious in 
ToZZ. eoW in Now 


11. Looking at tho question in this light, we are of 
opinion that the proclamation by which gold is now re- 
ceivable into the Public Treasuries at 15 Uu]>ecB to the 
Gompuny’s Gold Molmr should be withdrawn, and tho 
existing law enforced that declares gold not to be a legal 
tender of payment in the territories of Ihe East India 
Company. 

12. Fnless, therefore, we receive your Hon’lde Court's 
instructions to the contrary in reply to Ibis letter, wo 
shall carry our views into effect, as we con.<(ider the 
public entitled to early notice of a change of practice that 
must materially interfere with their speculations in gold. 


8. Ihe quantity of gold in the Indian Treasuries at 
present » upward., of 30 lakhs of Rupees worth, and the 
tendency has been gradually, though somewhat slowly. 
W incrcaso for the but two years. This amount in itself 
would not have embarrassed us, though obviously, there 
H no mlvantage in being in possession of so lanm an 
amount of eoin of which we can. make no u«. iuid of 
the public expondilure in India. 


Copw of Financ'mf UUfr fo th» Gm'ft^nmpnf of India, fNv. 53, 
dated OMer 1852;. 

Tn your despatch in this Department, dated the 
2nd July 1863, Ko. 3fi, yon draw our attention to tho 
position of the gold coinage in India. 

2. You observe that the effect of the proclamation* 

, of the Util January 1811, aii- 
♦ OfllfcrB InuharHC of puh. , 

In* treaNurics oro horohy ail- tiiorizMig Oilieers in churire of 

!lmn7k^llri;i‘l.vf.orcmv,-thPK.t ,,.7 . ^ 

jfoid fuhift (Mohur, hoif Mn- puitluj treasuncs to receive 

!mr, UiinIMohur,and(ltHiliIo i. .i • i 

Mohur) at tho raU'ii, luiiii Air- iroeiy, at their denominated 

llu*r oniow, rvHpiTlivplv ile- _,„i « .i ,i 

luttfd b;f tho d'ortnilnalinn vaiUOS, the gold COins strUck 

I tho provisions of Aot 

' “K/LS of 18:». hM been and is 

w bbely tobo still more embarrass- 
>"« to your Government. The 
extensive discoveries of gold in 
Australia having had tho effect of diminishing its value 
relatively to aUver, holders of gold coin have naturally 
availed themselves of the opportunity of ob taining at the 
Govemmont Treasuries a larger price in silver than they 
could obtain in the market; and gold not being a legal 
tender of payment, you are unable to re-issue the coins 
so reeeived in discliaige. of public liabilities. Hone* 
under the existing praetiee, the dow of gold coin into the 
Govenuneut Treasuries is certain to increase with the 
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augmentation of the supply; and the conaequent cheapen- 
ing of Gold Bullion, whilst your Government will not 
Cnd it practicable to make any use thereof in aid of the 
public expenditure of India. 

3. Under these circumstances, it is obviously import- 
ant at once to check the receipt of gold into tlie Indian 
Treasuries, otherwise every kind of speculation in 
gold will be encouraged to the detriment of Government. 
But wo have never regarded the proclamation of the 
13tli January 1841 as conveying the interpretation 
which you give to it. It did not appear to us to impose 
upon the Officers in charge of treasuries an obligation 
^0 give silver for gold, but only to autborizc thorn to 
receive gold in exchange for silver if it suited their oon- 
vciiionce to do so. In our despateli in this Department, 
dated 2Slh May 1851, wo made the following remarks 
with reference to the proclamation in question : — “ For 
the public convenience, you may consent to receive them 
(the gold cuius) into your treasuries and to exchange 
silver for them at fixed rates ; but for your security, you 
will decline to continue to receive them at a loss, or in 
other words, you will refuse to buy gold above its real 
value, and thna give an undue profit to the merchant at 
the expense of the State.'* 

4. From the tenor of yonr present observations, how- 
ever, we conclude that you hold a different opinion as to 
the purport of the proclamation of 1^41, and that so 
long HS it continues in force, you consider it binding upon 
Treasury Officers to receive the gold coins in exchange 
for silver at their denominated values. In this view, we 
entirely approve of your intention to give immediate 
notice of the withdrawal of the proclamation, but it will 
still remain for yo\i to consider the important question, 
whether it be desirable to continue to denominate the 
Gold Mohur as equivalent to Id Kupccs, when iU real value 
is shown not to be so great. It may be premature 
at present or until further and more definite expe* 
rienee has been gained of the extent of the new supplies 
of gold to adopt a measure which would alter the mone- 
tary denomination ; yet as every diiy is forcing the sub- 
ject into prominence, it is well to be prepared to take 
measures for adjusting the relative nominal values of the 
Rupee and the Gold Mohur when you may be able to 
etlWt it. 


APPENDIX XVII. 

Treaiwry Bule$. 

CuBURNCT Notks.— 1. Currency Notes are to bo re- 
ceived fVecly in payment of all Government dues, and 
to be issued, without reserve, either in exchange for sil- 
ver, or in payment of Bums due from the Government. 

2. Persons receiving money from a Gk>vornmcnt Trea- 
sury should be asked whether they wish to receive the 
whole or any part thereof in Notes $ but no influence is, 
on any account, to bo used to induce any one to accept 
Notes rathipr than silver. 


3. Unless especially authorised by the Aeeoantant 
General to adopt a different practice, Treasury Officers 
may not cash Cnrrency Notes, except in small sums as an 
accommodation to private parties or travellers ; and they 
must take care not even to do this to such an extent as 
to affect materially their cash balances. 

4. Whenever a supply of Notes is required for the 
use of a Treasury, the Collector is to apply to the Ac- 
countant General, Bengal, for a remitlanco, stating the 
amount and the denominations required. 


5. Notes arc never to be returned to the Presidency, 
or remitted to any other Treasury, except under the 
direct instructions of the Accountant CTcncral. When a 
remittance is to be made, the left-hand halves of the 
Notes only are to be sent in the first instance ; the right* 
hand halves being retained until the receipt of the left- 
hand hiilvcB is acknowledged. As soon as the first halves 
of the Notes arc despatched, the Notes are to be register- 
ed and entered in the accounts as mued ; and as soon as 
the first halves of a remittance arc received, the Notes 
are to be registered and entered in the accounts as 
recciced. Covers containing halves of Notes are invari- 
ably to be registered in the Post Office. 


6. A Register, bearing the countersignature of the 
Officer in charge of tlie Treasury, is to be kept at each 
Treasury in the following form 

Beguhr qf Out't'etcif Notet replied and paid (d the 
-’^Treaitnri/. 


Date tif 
receipt. 


From whom 

No of oftoh 

Value of 

n.ite of 

To whoa 

rcceired. 

Note. 

each Note. 

iKBue. 

iMHUIld. 


i 

1 i 





The entries in this Register will ineliidc Notes of all 
values. The Notes are to bo entered in the order in 
which they are received, and issued in the order in which 
they stand on the Register the Nolo of the particular 
value required, which si ands first on the Register, being 
first issued. Treasury Officers are proliibited from in- 
scribing their names on the Notes that they issue. 

7. An abstract Register of each day's transactions is 
to be kept in the form furnished by the Board of 
Revenue ; and a return of the Receipts and Issues of Notes 
at each Treasury is to be made quarterly to the Board 
in the form that they may prescribe. 

8. Currency Notes are lo be kept arranged in the 
order in which they are entered in the Register prescribed 
by Clause 0, in a separate tin or iron box inside the 
double-locked treasure chest ; a small supply of Iho 
lower values only being left in the Treasurer s charge for 
current purposes. 

9. Separate additional Registers mnst bo kept and 
Returns made, in the Districts of tbo Assam Division and 
ill Sylhet and Cachar, of the Receipts and Issues of the 
No. 1 Notes. 



( xxxii ) 
APrJiNWX XVIII. 


"NoieB qf oth 0 f drelet in Caleuiia. 

3rd July 1865 Ss. 30,96,810 

9th October „ „ 12,70,670 

8th December „ ### ••• 8,33,660 

2nd January 1866 ••• ft 3,99,420 

13th February „ „ 17,38,230 


NoUb of other Cirelee caehed at Sead Offieei. 

3rd July 1865 ... Bs. 34,96,810 

9th October „ ... „ 29,15,670 

8th Deoexuber „ •#• „ 22)87,030 

2nd January 1866 ... „ 6,26,690 

13th February „ .. „ 17,43,430 


APPENDIX XIX. 

Extracted from the Report to the Seeretarp qf State for India in Council for the year 1864-66. 


RlllWAT. 


NUMBEU OF SHAREHOLDERS ON THE 31bt DECEMBER 1864. 


RsaiBTERED XV EvOliAVO. RSOIBTEBBD TV INDIA. 


WithStockto 
tho amount 
of & 1,000 
andupwardfi.! 


With Stock of [Total Nnm- 
lc8R amount her in 
tlian i! 1,000. England. 


Enro))cans. ! Natives. 


Total in 
Indio. 


Total Number 
Number of of Froprie- 

Debenture tors, 91st 

Holders. December 
1864. 


East Indian 

4,776 

5,004 

9.780 

165 

06 

261 

2,763 

12.804 

Great Indian Peninsula 

2,841 

3,80 1 

G,705 

86 

137 

223 

1,044 

7,972 

Madras 

1,818 

2,445 

4,263 




813 

5,076 

Bombay, BsiymU, and ^ 
Central India. j 

1,231 

2,013 

3,244 

21 

69 

90 

830 

4,164 

Scindc 

510 

613 

1,123 

16 

3 

19 

290 

1,132 

Paryab 

475 

73.3 

1,208 

17 

2 

19 

63 

1,290 

Delhi 

410 

694 

1,034 

40 

6 

46 


J,U80 

Indus Flotilla 

87 

m 

290 

... 

... 


120 

4i0 

Eastern Bengal 

309 

431 

740 

8 

20 

28 

357 

J.I25 

Great Soutliem , . 

202 

353 

555 

4 

11 

15 

90 

660 

Calcutta and South 
Eastern. J 

111 

250 

301 

27 

49 

76 

83 

1 520 

Totals 

12,800 

16,603 

29,303 

384 i 

.393 

777 

6,453 

36,533 


APPENDIX XX. 

AUtraet Statement of Bullion, Gold and Silver, imported into and exported from each Presidency of India, and the 
amount coined at the several Mints within each Presidency from 1801 to 1804, hoth inclusive. 
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APPENDIX XXL 


Coinage of Gold in the three Pramlencieit from 1801 to 1862. 


Years end- 




Vrtirs end- 

i 

i 

1 



Bonihiiy. 

in^ 30tlL 

Bcni^ul. 

Madrt\s. 

DoiniKiy. 

iuj: 301 li 


Madras. 


April, 


April. 













1 


£ 

£ 

£ 


£ 

£ 


£ 

1801 




1833 

252,909 

266,640 

No intbnnulion 

1802 

8,3U 


220,171 i 

1K31 

261,859 

395,880 



1803 

12,785 

a 

.5 

22.705 

1835 

108,181 

287,520 



1801 

8,950 

‘•1 

72,531 ; 

]k:i6 

119,731 ; 




3S05 

12.091 

o 

208,338 

1837 

6,815 ; 





13.013 


20, .300 

1838 

2.3,120 ! 

Oponitions of 
J'the Mint sus- 



l.s(»7 

0,177 

j 

70,007 

1839 

31^171 : 

1 pended. 


None. 

180S 

23,173 

1 171,515 

73,8.37 

1810 

70,130 

1 



1800 

5,080 

19,001 

IS 11 

50,772 , 



1810 

3,189 

1 

1 453,000 

22,039 

1813 

23,101 

i 

1 



1811 

102,900 

153,300 

18(3 

Ncme. j 

• Xone, 



1812 

185,170 

1 201, 17^ 

311,216 

1811 

10,031 

J 

8,300 



1813 

123,032 

239,396 

1815 

17,976 



1811 

109,183 


305,00 fc 

1846 

15,451 

10,031 


3,639 

1815 

150,196 

1 

j 

!- 310,851 

Xo iiifonnntioti. 

1817 

42,733 

Xone. 

■ 

* Xone. 

1816 

93,599 1 

91,989 i 

|i 

1848 

16,293 

30,000 


1817 

1 

i:io.32u i 

.1 

81,101 : 

1819 

70.170 ; 



1,530 

1818 

130,728 

! 

] 

X«> inronniition. ■ 

1850 1 

a2;152 j 



1,935 

1819 

30,310 

j. 833,037 

100,73.8 1 

1851 

121,782 



3 

1820 

63,707 

1 

J 

107,(KI2 : 

1 

1852 

62,550 1 




1821 

82,005 

895,325 • 

} 1 
[• Xo inrui'inatioii. 

1853 

Xone, j 

1 



• None. 

1822 

42.033 

920,825 

^ i 

1851 

145,678 




1823 

27,921 

849,250 . 

1 • 30 1 

1855 

2,677 j 


J 


1821 

12.051 

095,950 

li 

I 

1850 

167.863 i 

Xone. 


1,833 

1823 

297,295 

682,900 ! 


1857 

126,119 : 




1826 

330,502 

465,900 

{ 


1858 

43,783 




1827 

312,083 

404,025 

Xo i?ifi)nnatioii. 

1859 

121,322 




1828 

47,902 

331,400 


1860 

68.591 



1 

- Xonu. 

1829 

60,130 

269,600 : 


1861 

69,37* 




1830 

102,403 

222,350 - 

1 


1862 

58,065 



• 

1831 

175,890 

286,301 







1832 

390,202 

800 

None. 







The tot«] OoiiiRfife as shown almve umoniits lo £ 210,389,161. 
The hgures in antiC^UO denote mixed Coiiiuge. 




( xxriv ) 

APPENDIX XXII. 


TFetktii nmrage CireulalioH of Vanh of Bengal Jfofet from 18fi7 to I86t, 


Date. 

18fi7. 


Amount 

Date. 

1S3S. 

Amount. 

Date. 

1850. 

Amount 

Date. 

1860. 

Amount. 

Date. 

1861. 

Amount. 



Rt. 




Kh. 





Rm. 




Rh. 





Km. 


Jan. 7 ... 


cs 

27 

410 

Jail 

6 ... 

1 10 

21 

804 

Jan. 

6 ... 

1 

62 

23 

673 

Jan. 

4 ... 

1 64 

(ri 

717 

Jon. 

3 ... 


55 

66 

331 

» H... 


02 

97 

060 

„ 

13 ... 

1 21 

81 

103 

» 

12 ... 

1 

65 

0.5 

670 

99 

11 ... 

1 03 

02 

642 

II 

0 ... 


81 

40 

206 

„ . . 


72 

08 

271 

„ 

27 ... 

1 16 

06 

232 

91 


1 

62 

78 

244 

*• 

18 ... 

1 77 

32 

317 

II 

16 ... 


86 

68 

645 

„ 2H ... 


72 

05 

267 

Feh. 

3 ... 

1 16 

61 

612 

99 

26 ... 

1 

74 

69 

064 

i> 

25 ... 

1 81 

•48 

832 

99 

2:1 ... 


04 

88 

845 

Feb. 4 ... 


CO 

66 

857 

» 

10 .j 

1 2.S 

20 

847 

Feb. 

2 ... 

1 

48 

71 

444 

Peb. 

1 ... 

I 80 

80 

417 

1. 

.30 ... 


01 

25 

675 

» 11 ... 


tat 

•10 

086 


17 ... 

1 28 

88 

662 


7 ... 

1 

46 

00 

811 

» 

8 ... 

2 00 

67 

742 

Feb. 

6 ... 


70 

60 

C(ki 

„ IS ... 


49 

01 

170 


.....1 

L 40 

44 

657 

.. 

16 ... 

1 

62 

85 

601 

i> 

15 ... 

2 27 

77 

672 

*1 

12 ... 


82 

73 

3SO 

25... 


51 

N3 

210 

March 3 ... 

1 1.8 

01 

182 

99 

23 ... 

1 

65 

63 

O.^ 

i» 

22 ... 

2 33 

81 

086 

1. 

20 ... 


83 

or. 

175 

March 1 ... 


67 

35 

131 

99 

10 ... 

1 40 

06 

IK)2 

ifarch 1 ... j 

1 

6.3 

77 

07:1 

n 

2!) ... 

2 20 

03 

061 

•• 

27 ... 


80 

H5 

IMNI 

IH ... 


56 

01 

781 


17 ... 

1 IS 

CO 

757 

.. 

0 ... 

1 

51 

02 

20.3 

March 6 ... 

2 27 

18 

121 

Mnri'bn ... 


60 

10 

544 

» 25 ... 


71 

27 

861 



1 62 

28 

722 

t. 

16 ... 

1 

62 

61 

6%) 

.. 

14 ... 

2 no 

20 

625 

99 

13 ... 


(Cl 

24 

3U) 

April 1 ... 


60 

5:i 

111 


;.i .. j 

1 63 

82 

312 

tl 

23 ... 

1 

66 

.33 

07rt 

It 

21 ... 

1 80 

03 

755 

If 

20 ... 


67 

16 

S40 

» fi ... 


51 

41 

226 

April 7 ... 

1 50 

U 

022 

April 6 ... 

1 

41 

44 

.‘166 

I. 

28 ... 

1 01 

20 

(180 

April 

3 ... 


8.5 

01 

024 

IS ... 


48 

62 

Oil 


»... 

1 17 

76 

301 

99 

0 ... 

1 

61 

.34 

061 

April 11 ... 

1 85 

00 

•fto 

I. 

10 ... 


81 

21 

664 

„ 23... 


60 

30 

701 

„ 

21 .. 

1 47 

07 

801 

.. 

20 ... 

1 

•12 

06 

176 

.. . 

18 ... 

1 46 

68 

0.S!) 

.1 

17 .. 


66 

55 

Ist) 

„ 2J> ... 


0.3 

on 

421 


2S ... 

1 41 

■15 

061 

99 

27 ... 


12 

01 

316 

91 

25 ... 

1 37 

73 

820 

.. 

24 ... 


64 

0!) 

034 

May 6 ... 


65 

26 

331 

May 

5 .. 

1 15 

10 

211 

May 

1 ... 


63 

07 

1.36 

May 

2 ... 

1 30 

68 

000 

May 

1 . . 


72 

3.S 

SC4 

„ 13 ... 


65 

21 

756 

19 

12 ... 

1 37 

ns 

270 

.. 

11 ... 

1 

40 

11 

5t)0 

n 

0 ... 

1 4“i 

(S!) 

970 

99 

8 ... 


63 

64 

260 

» 20... 


63 

02 

IWM( 


10 ... 

1 10 

77 

OOO 

u 

18 .. 

1 

48 

28 

085 

*• 

16 ... 

1 60 

(Ml 

000 

i» 

16 ... 


02 

26 

730 

» 27... 


06 

86 

766 

91 

26 ... 

1 16 

75 

05(1 

•9 

25 ... 

1 

40 

65 

610 

II 

20 ... 

1 18 

70 

064 

If 

22 ... 


72 

73 

6s0 

June 3 ... 


68 

46 

01.5 

.flint. 

ji 

1 16 

•10 

800 

.Tniie 

1 . . 

1 

40 

80 

815 

•luiio 

6 ... 

1 47 

32 

.32fl 

If 

20 ... 


77 

34 

1.3!) 

„ 10 ... 


66 

81 

•100 


0 .. 

1 1(S 

HU 

■115 

99 

8 . . 

1 

■15 

01 

fiSIO 

99 

13 .. 

1 55 

54 

308 

JllUl 

6 ... 


67 

11 

2.34 

17 ... 


66 

08 

723 


16 ... 

1 22 

01 

356 

„ 

14 ... 

1 

46 

33 

8(W 

II 

27 ... 

1 50 

72 

2{».3 


13 ... 


62 

87 

604 

.. 21 ... 


73 

(W 

06.3 


2.3 ., 

1 2(t 

13 

575 

„ 

22 ... 

1 

;« 

17 

|Hl 


:«> ... 

1 17 

7.3 

173 

99 

10 ... 


62 

r/i 

lOS 

M 30 ... 



.30 

228 


no .. 

1 32 

S7 

510 

M 

20 ... 

1 

28 

3f) 

mr, 

.Inly 

4 ... 

1 60 

20 

17.3 

91 

20 .. 


(S7 

80 

.32S 

July H .. 


to 

(SI) 

3.53 

Julv 

7 . 

1 29 

18 

7(;s 

„ 

30 ... 

1 

20 

81 

2J0 

« 

11 ... 

1 64 

77 

20s 

.. 

2!) . 


fiO 

02 

3.3.3 

IS ... 


66 

62 

2«>8 


11.. 

1 nis 

01 

771 

July 

6 ... 

1 

.31 

06 

166 

II 

18 ... 

1 62 

16 

70S 

.Inly 

3 


•1(S 

(S.3 

25.3 

.. 22 . . 


61 

37 

60S 

99 

21 ... 

1 28 

S3 

201 

„ 

13 ... 

1 

41 

RS 

S.>!) 

„ 

25 ... 

1 11 

3S 

,308 

I. 

10 ... 


4t 

•11 

(KI.3 

„ 29 ... 


H2 

31 

263 


28 ... 

1 28 

38 

fiOl 

II 

20 . . 

1 

61 

02 

027 


31 

1 31 

23 


If 

17 ... 


61 

66 

657 

AUjj. 4 ... 


76 

112 

■1S7 

Aiisr. 

1 

1 

43 

M>1 

„ 

27 

1 

6.5 

00 

oin* 

Antr. 

8 ... 

1 32 

11 

562 

.. 

21 ... 


6(S 

80 

(572 

n 11 ■ 


or 

32 

802 


11 .. 

1 .Tl 

76 

2Jil 

Anjr. 

3 ... 

1 

6.3 

61 

017 


15 .. 

1 67 

0(1 

037 

•> 

31 . 


."il 

6.3 

152 

.* 10 


61 

61 

t37 


IH .. 

1 US 

HI 

6(3; 

„ 

10 ... 

1 

.6.5 

73 

131 

„ 

22 .. 

i 64 

50 

kh7 

Aiiir. 

7 ... 


no 

30 

.3!S7 

„ 2fi . . 


71 

00 

S22 


23 . 

1 :..3 

SO 

CtiC 

•1 

17 ... 


.63 

61 

6.'.0 

„ 

20 ... 

1 56 

20 

132 

M 

U ... 


(S7 

02 

927 

Sep. 2 .. 


OS 

00 

3.5(1 

Sep. 

H 

l r.i; 

26 

;s2o 


21 ... 

1 

(SS 

HO 

2.3.-5 

Sep. 

6 .. 

1 r.i 

30 

NP2 

99 

21 ... 


70 

()t» 

3S7 

.. 0 . 


08 

30 

3!i() 


15 ... 

] (SO 

IS 

;i23 

99 

31 ... 

1 

Cl 

76 

825 


12 ... 

1 50 

S2 

1S2 

99 

2s .. 


66 

73 

472 

« IS 


65 

7* 

■13.5 


22 .. 

1 62 

16 

jr.r 

Sep. 

7 ... 

1 

40 

70 

050 

If 

10 ... 

1 (SO 

42 

oo(s 

Sip. 

1 .. 


51 

01 

!i;’2 

w 


;i5 

37 

.300 

.. 

20 

1 tV) 

III) 

SI 57 


14 .. 

1 

61 

13 

725 

.1 

26 ... 

1 04 

70 

3Ui 

I. 

11 ,. 


51 

ns 

722 

Ort. 7 ... 


13 

71 

611 

(let. 

6 

1 :.7 

10 

r:ti 


21 ... 

1 

64 

00 

•210 

Oil. 

3 ... 

1 CO 

74 

756 

» 

IS ... 


61 

HO 

107 

.. M . . 


17 

21 

ISIS 


27 . . 

'■ 1 70 

(SO 

too 

„ 

28 .. 

1 

61 

00 

171 


10 .. 

1 70 

(MS 

00.3 

99 

25 ... 


5(1 

89 

702 

„ 2! ... 


21 

00 

077 

Xtiv 

3 . 

1 

1 7!) 

32 

315 

OH. 

10 ... 

1 

6 !) 

67 

801 

99 

17 ... 

1 m 

(SO 

5.H.3 

OH. 

2 ... 


(S4 

44 

762 

„ 23 ... 


15 

70 

061 


10 ... 

! 

: 1 {JJ 

ro 

Ofi.'i 

X«v 

2 ... 

1 

71 

62 

6t3 


31 ... 

1 SI 

61 

CIO 

ff 

0 . 


IMS 

35 

3(57 

Xov. 1 


67 

r.i 

871 


17 . 

' 1 03 

Cl 

US 

ff 

0 ... 

1 

7.3 

ftS 

173 

Xov 

* 

7 ... 

1 70 

'86 

.355 

.. 

30 ... 


67 

02 

8.32 

„ 11 ■ 


10 

7t) 

6 :sn 

•1 

21 ... 

1 83 

16 

0.3.1 

99 

10 ... 

1 

7.3 

83 

378 

99 

10 ... 

1 85 

77 

010 

Xov. 

6 ... 


70 

20 

292 

.. H •• 


37 

40 

H76 

Doc. 

1 ... 

i 

1 1 M 

H« 

156 


23 .. 

1 

HS 

61 

sw 

91 

28 ... 

1 64 

01 

230 

<9 

13 ... 


50 

S2 

622 

„ 25 . . 


21 

61 

779 


8 .. 

; 1 68 

67 

iSlii 


30 ... 

1 

04 

C3 

777 

Dec. 

6 ... 

1 61 

41 

061 

91 

20 ... 


75 

30 

397 

IJee. 2 ... 


11 

71 

OOl 

•( 

15 ... 

, 1 69 

C5 

ties 

Dfc. 

7 ... 

2 

02 

38 

602 

91 

12 ... 

1 61 

72 

771 

99 

27 ... 


72 

31 

7.51 

.. 9 


22 

69 

311 


22 ... 

1 

1 1 70 

S'l 



11 ... 

2 

20 

53 

017 

99 

10 ... 

1 64 

28 

071 

Dee. 

4 .. 


77 

63 

CS6 

„ 10 ... 


21 

.86 

OSO 


20 ... 

1 51) 

25 

S.’iS 

91 

21 ... 

2 

17 

74 

062 

99 

20 ... 

1 70 

88 

071 

99 

n ... 


84 

38 

S'M) 

„ 23 ... 


00 

31 

431 


31 . . 

I CO 

61 

■1.''2 

•9 

2.S ... 

2 

14 

55 

907 

91 

31 ... 

1 63 

92 

IKll 

If 

18 ... 


80 

78 

2!)5 























24 


85 

57 

060 

:4(i .. 


10 

01 

021 

















ff 




























01 


77 

08 

J25 

„ 31 ... 


12 

76 

180 


















mm 






Total Rs. 


rs 

13 

116 


l71 50 

01 

3.sr 



!~ 

37 

80 

375 j 


K) 21 

HO 

303 



66 

(W 

100 

Weekly 

nveropre 


40 

37 

512 


1 46 

12 

060 




Et) 

05 

701 

• 

1 66 

•13 

786 

■ 


66 

•16 

330 














( xxxy ) 


DEXOMINATIOX OK NOTES KKOM Rd. la 


SMement thutting He Montllg Circalation iff Sank of Seiigal Note/ from January 1857 to Uarek 


1857. 


January 
February ... 
Miircli 
Auril 
Afay 
Jiiuc 
July 
AiiKfUKt 
8 {.'|>li‘iiibi>r ... 
UcIuIht 
N ovember ... 
Deuviuber ... 


1MS8. 


January 

Ffbriiar/ ... 

Mureli 

April 

Aluy 

.lime 

.inly 

Aii;riiKt 

Hoplemlier ... 

Oelober . 

No\ ember ... 
December ... 


1 »:>!». 


January 
February ... 
Alareh 
April 
Ably 

June ... 

•I Illy 
AUfTUHf 
Fepiembor ... 
Oelolior 
Nuveinlier ... 
Deeemlier ... 

ISdd. 


Jiinunry 

Kebruiiry 

Alnreli 

April 

Aluy 

Jtim* 

July 
All^fllhl 
Sepiembi.r ... 
Hctolier 
Niiveoilier ... 
Deeemlier 

isiil. 


Janiiarr 

Kobriiary ... 

Man'll 

April 

May 

Jiiiie 

July 

Aiip’iimI 

September ... 
nelober 
.November ... 
December ... 

1s(K2. 


.Jiintiary 

Ki;briiary 

Aloruli 



Ka. 111. 

Ud. 15. 

Kh. 16. 

ID. 20. 

ID. 25. 

JlM. CO. 

ID. 100. 

1 Rm. 2G(). 

Rm. 600. 

Km. l.lkK). 

3,8M,»I10 

2.01,105 

6.124 

4,47..120 

fi.12,276 

13.69.250 

27,29.100 

17,n.5.2.'iO 

ls,i.5.000 

67,61,000 

3,011, On 1 

2,01,07.7 

fi,:<!)2 

-1,1s. 1(H) 

(:.l.l,.Nii) 

i:(.(a).!i.iO 

27, 18.;.! H) 

l8„50,(NH) 

1H,:{6.:;(N) 


:i,IHi, CM) 

2,11-1,0.1,1 

rj,2H 

•i.:i5.;io.) 

(•.12.7(H) 

]3.(:i.!l50 

2r,2().:!iN) 

17,87.:sh) 

l(l.(ill,.5lN) 

70,1 l,0(kl 

3.|l!l,S1i) 

2i>>7 

.'i.l.'i2 

1. (0.2(0 

0.1. '•.2710 

13 !H*.(i:s) 

V7.0I,.8in) 

10,22,.5ihi 

16.V|,(HH) 




.‘i.i;tii 

•l.:{7.lNi 

0,01.2.50 

1.3,81,7.11) 

28,:!8 llH) 

l‘.M2..5iK) 

17, r2|(HK) 

72 rtKHHl 

:M:i,iili) 

2,.i.l SHifi 

.>,120 

i.:to,ioi) 

6,(Kl.N(H) 

13.-2. 1.50 

2.S,(lli,tNH) 

]!i,8f{,(NN) 

J.5,!)2jHN) 

(iCjKNH) 

0, <>1,120 

L'.-i 1,1 l.i 

fi.iNS 

•(.OO.IdO 

a,.S.5.ir.’i 

13. l\2(H) 

27,2(i.!NN) 

1!), 12 AH) 

1.5, !):{,( NK) 

76,!)i5 (HH) 

‘J,t)2, 170 

1.20., lo 

5.0.SS 

3,s|,|iH) 

ri..52.>(2.5 

r2,.il.o5i) 

2rt.OI,.5(lO 

18,22,(HM) 

l6,ini,:5(N) 


•J,S!), l.M> 

2.i:),:)ui 

5,072 

3,70.000 

fi,:io,.3:5 

1 1.1 4 ,d >i(l 

2:1 l.5,7(N» 

li;.im,7.5o 

1 1,16, t5(N) 


?.S».(HI» 

2.ini.r;io 

5,021 

3.70.220 

5,:i(),iiH) 

11.2.5,2(K) 

22.37,31 N) 

1.5.211.7.50 

l2l7:)ilHHI 



l.Nl.l.Vl 

•1,07(1 

:i.i (.3(ui 

l..'i(l.|(M» 

!»..iO, 1.50 

1.8,S0.(HN) 

12,8 1, (HN) 

lo.irilNH) 


2,1,2, i.'M) 

1,70,580 

4^8111 

3,00,010 

-1,(HI,7.5(J 

l),i3.5(A) 

l8,7l,:kN) 

i:),2o,:<<N) 

12,UljlHN) 

12,UVHH) 

a.SO.l.'k) 

1,«S.270 

1.861 

•V 1.080 

4.(m,s25 

1).27.200 

I8.;j.s,7(H) 

12,68,000 

12, (HI, .'(IN) 

•18 fi8 IHH) 

2.11,100 

l,<2,<5,i 

1,8:)2 

2.!I0, 110 

l,.j0.2iK) 

0,J2.1iN) 

18, 011.31 H) 

12,27,780 

ll..52ilHN) 


2. 17,120 

1,70, IfVl 

l,.s;)2 

2,!'!(..'00 

•l,0-5.(i5o 

0,!S,I.50 

l-8,|(i,(ilH) 

12,(Xi,.5(N) 

i:i.2.s,:i(N) 

8l O61MH) 

2,11,-i'si 

1,77, lo.'i 

■i,>i;i3 

3. 1.5, Iso 

1,70.32.5 

!),K2iHI 

! It'.JV.JiHl 

l2,(iW,2.*iO 

l8,.51.'(HH) 


a.i-Mso 

1.^2.111.1 

•i.sin 

.3,(7,200 

5,(j!l,(i2.'> 

0.0(.5OO 1 10.;)1.3(KI 

12,(2,2.50 

1.3.]s;.5IH) 

78.!)7,IHH) 

2,.>1,2!NI 

I.r-VINI 

■l.SIHI 

:i.l7,I(iO 

-t -Sli,0.5l> 

0..'.0,ii.5i| 

: 2il,;S.),|(HI 

12,111,7.50 

1.3,:)2,(HH) 


2,77,:i20 

l.r.S7;«) 

•i.7Hi 

2>{),*200 

5.2!>,77n 

]oyi2,liiNl 

j 'Jl,(>|),|iHI 

lo, 1.5,2.'iO 

1 i,.'i i,;i(N) 


;i,i2,i.jo 

],23,liiNl 

•i.7:iii 

2, 20, -MM) 

0,O|...7.3 

|O.7li.8.)0 

• 2*2S|,8(.HI 

7,.j:),25o 

l6,0li.'i(H) 

ri6,ilhNK) 

», 1:1,110 

l,l)0,liU.! 

•l.7:«i 

l,!)0,*22O 

(i,72.1(H) 

1 l,.Vi,0.50 

25..32, t(HI 

6,26, . 51 N) 

l9,(Hi,ri(H) 

78.3:dhn) 

.').07,n70 

01.5 1.1 

•1,(173 

J.OO.OiHi 

(•..'•2.1.50 

I2.l7,.'i(ii) 

‘20.811,7110 

•5,21, 7.(0 

20.22, (HH) 

7(I,.51,oim) 

:i.oi,])N) 

H'i, Oil) 

l,5(i(i 

1,10.010 

.s,ii,:aHi 

13,11.71N) 

2s,ii2,(hN) 

1,71, INN) 

2:(,(l,V(HN) 

l((i,6))i(NK) 

1.05,100 

72.075 

J.iUU 

1,28,020 

.S,ltVl(JO 

12, Mi, 300 

27,12,:J(K) 

‘i,i<5,r.(0 

2 1,01, UK) 

l).3,li6juiH> 

•l,lH,OflO 

(J2,s:i.'; 

4.1:12 

1,11,080 

S. 1-3.075 

1:1.07, 1.V> 

2(I.57.2(H) 

3,711,750 

20,,50,0(N) 

81,‘22.fl)H) 

1,2!), Hli.) 

fi7.105 

i,;i.si 

J,(kl,-jiHI 

■>,i-\i.iO 

i:{.:{i.7.>o 

27,lU.IOo 

:(,l(i,7.5)) 

lN,iii>,(HNI 

80,27,uin) 

•1.1:1.071) 

52,72>i 

4,2-18 

1)1,:L'o 

h,Oii.il.'i() 

J:M!1,.‘I00 

2s,(Mi,lm) 

3,2s,7iiO 

20,r(7.(NH) 

7l.li8,'iNH) 

1.51. i:iO 


-1 '11m 

M..-.2*) 

8.!«),r.H» 

1.3..5.l,(i'NI 

2;.!'7.:(oo 

2,06,iHN) 

2l,Ol,.5lN) 

61,:!2,0(N) 

10 

1 l,>ii i5 

U’-ld 


N,SHl,.»7ij 

l.t,6l,2uO 

27,.8I.!nni 

2,7.s,.5(H) 

20,87,(NN) 

siiiryHN) 

1,01,1 U) 

ll.N’S) 

•1,210 

70,5 10 

!»."). i;5 

13, 17,.‘t.s) 

27,7i.2(K) 

2,67,7,iO 

I!),75.1NK) 

i5!).7ojKN) 

1,07, 74K) 

:k),ij.i 

-I.KiO 

0'i..s30 

0,01,27.1 

1:1.01, -HH) 

27.:{!),2tM) 

1,82.250 

Js,*ni,iHN) 

.5:{,I2.(HH) 

■1,7!', JOO 

:ir,.‘Mto 

•1,112 

01,(20 

o,;io,i2.5 

l-;,o»,7«H) 

28..31,1(H) 

2,l.5.7.-(0 

2'1,(i’i,oin) 

7i5, 1.5,1 HH) 

1,70.110 

:ti,iM5 

■1,1 iMi 

0(,l2o 

0.(m,7.5O I 

1:1,01,0.50 

28.27, .VH) 

2, 3.5..5(H) 

2I.UI,:)(N) 

82,I7.(HH) 

.'’1,02, liOl) 

:)i,|j.‘» 

•l.oiil 

«i/,i5(ii) 

10,.(.5,1.50 

J 1.01,250 

32.21..‘i(H) 

2,jS,(NH) 

2.5,7 l.'NH) 

87.0.5.(HM) 

.j.oj .o;j» 

:)2,2Im 

■1,0 H 

.'iO,12() 

Io,ll,.520 

1 l..i-,.S(HI 

2!l,8(l.3lH) 

2,‘2I,.5(N) 

:{2,7o..'»oo 

M.I^.O**!) 

u.uj.r.^o 

:io,i)M 

•J,(I32 

51,620 

10,11,100 

1 1,20, 050 

30,10, |(K) 

2,10,730 

2:(,ks,(xm) 

1, 08,22, IHH) 

fi,()s.:i|o 

28.755 

4,0:13 

fi2,.520 

11VN.7(H) 

14.M,7fH) 

:i(),2.5,6iH) 

2,067.50 

27,(l6,;*i)H) 

1,26 fi.5,nrK) 

:,.i:i.07o 

27,510 

■1.013 

50,020 

lil.Pl.OiN) 1 1 1,SI),1.50 

3". li),Oi.N) 

1,08,7.i0 

2 1,7.-, .AN) 

l,INt,;l^.lNH) 

fi,lii,:i2o 

2il,l!lO 

•1,010 

4'V*ia) 

10,20.17.5 

1 1,2h,(HH) 

2H.|8,inn) 

),8i,»KK) 

27.07, .5(n) 

1,11, .‘(6, IHN) 

I.SI'H,!)?!! 

25.513 

:^,o^^ 

Ml, 7(H) 

0,11.3 075 1 ll,(H,7;50 

*28.7:(.'.hN) 

1. 70,7a) 

22.:i7„VH) 

l,)«».;2iHH) 

I.OJ.MIO 

21,:il5 

:(,!isi 

•ri,(HHi 

O..SI.SIMI 

i:i, 80.8.50 

28.11.IHI0 

J,7.5,7A) 

2l,:ii..5(N) 

6.t,6!).(KH) 

1,07, i:«o 

2'Mi55 

.•(.O-jI 

P.Nl 

IO.oi*.l/.5 

1 l,(l2..(lNt 

28,(«I,SIH) 

1,72,7.50 

2i,.Vi.ri(N) 

(iO,26(HHI 

•l.07.2‘iii 

22,'>!lo 


•12, mHI 

bMi2,!)2.5 

U,:>!), i.io 

2s,77,7iH) 

I,7o,ihhi 

22, 10,.AN) 

(•1,86(MM) 

10 

22.:j.J5 

:i.'(iw 

•ll,'i:.*o 

!>,‘..5 ‘-23 

Jl.OS.pN) 

2.-.I.5,N(H) 

1,66,2.50 

2l,(hi,(NN) 

7(0.27, (K)0 

•1,07,000 

2l,.'.s5 

:i,o.i2 

(0,020 

0,0.5, INN) 

U,IO,ikMI 

20.20, l(S) 

1,61,7.50 

22,6:1,1 NN) 

71,(K,(HN) 

fi.lO.lM) 

21.225 

:<,o:io 

•(•I.JliO 

10.22,:i75 

1 l..vt UN) 

;k),tis,MHi 

l,62.7.‘iO 

22,8-,0(N) 

76,6!), IHN) 

fi,;i2,o.',o 

20. >05 

:i,o2o 

:iO,>HNI 

lO,h.S,Jl7:» 

i;j,(>.i,2.iO 

:i:i.5ii,<HH) 

1,6I,2A) 

27,.5!»,.j(H) 

86.|i6.IHH) 

f),|.s,sil-) 

20,lli0 

.*l,77o 

:{0,.i(Hi 

10,57,7(HI 

1 1,0.5, :•■/) 

:il,.57,.5(.>o 

I,57,AI0 

2.3,0;<,(NN) 

6'J,7.5,(HN) 

.'1.22,1 20 

10.005 

.1.770 

.•{8,710 

lO.OiLIHl i 

1.5 07,(i.5i) 

.’ll,80,2(H) 

1..5:{,2r.O 

21.71, (HU) 

((7.:i 1.000 

.V<I,'>!H 

10,710 

3,700 

37.-CSI 

10.02,02.1 i 

1.5.1 l.!»:s) 

3’..2ii,iiiH) 

I,.'lI,INH| 

2l,lo..5(.H) 

(•7.7 7,1 HH) 

1 i,iH;<i 

I!l,ll0 

:i,7iio 

37.2MI 

[l.2:vc.5 1 

1 5.:)o,.(. o , 

3J,07,(MN) 

I,18..|(HI 

2I,o:(,inn» 

512, lo.iMii) 

fi.fio.L'NO 

10. 110 

:t.7ii 

:k;,5:s) 


J5.10..5INI 

.'(2, 07, 7(H) 

J.ll.AN) 

2 1,31, .AH) 

86, 16 (Ns) 

Il!..■|70 

Is.sHi 

;i.7ii 

:!0,ii;o 

IH.OS..5.50 1 

1 1.OJ.2.50 

31,;io,.8ih) 

1.12,.5(M) 

2:1,7 1,'Hh) 

8:i,!i:t,(HH) 

fj. 10,.) M) 

Iv".l5 

:i,7ii 

;{:..(aH.) 

III,. .(,../.• 1 

ll.n.Oih) 

•31.70,300 

l,bi,7j5o 

2.5.:{7.0IH) 

S.5 tiS.tNN) 

lo,;)ro 

1\iiiiil 

3,728 

.3.5, IlH) 

]o.ti!Vi,.» 1 

1 I.:I7.!).s) 

31, 1.5,81 H) 

1,:|8,250 

2i,:i.j,(KH) 

(:-.(K).0(h) 

:i,-{i,;»2o 

r,.ii7o 

;).712 

Ol.-SHI 

in.2.».;i'.» 1 

I l,Od, 151) 

:)ii,:ai,.8iHi 

1,:{.‘i,inio 

22, 16, .AH) 

67,2:1.01 HI 

.V)o,'/.';ii 

l/.'20 

3,712 

31,110 

)>i:(o.'„.*, 1 

ri.(;.5, 1.50 

:io,(ii,MNi 

1,:|:;..'.(H) 

21,1.5..5'H) 

iC.IVNHI 

.’i.iJ.iilO 

17,215 

3,712 

31, Iks) 

»",.o.i2.5 1 

ll.*21,7(NI 

;jl.(i7.2iKi 

l,:i2,2f;0 

2I,16,(HH) 

7.5. 1 1,01 H) 

Aim,. M o 

l(i.!).'Sl 

:{.7I2 

3:{,.'i00 


1 i,:Kv'4(N) 

:a,8;i,iiiHj 

l,;(l,.sN) 

2!),(>0..5iN) 

ri.:(i',(N.N) 

r,,t)i,:i!io 

10,(}:i5 

:<,00(l 

3.1,120 

i I,.i0,.s30 

1 1,:M,!NNI 

OHjO-MNW 

1,31,2:s) 

‘ 2ivSi',;iOO 

Kl, 12, iNNi 

.A!)2.2;}0 

1(1,200 

:i,iiso 

re, 7 10 

ll.•5.5.,52.5 ' 

1 1, 10,'2'H) 

.••.2 0.3.:hh) 

i,2n.r;.‘a) 

2.s,riri.(HX) 

8‘2.7.5.(HHI 

.j.07,110 

15.!M.-. 

.■(.C-fO 

.32.2 JO 

1I..5I.MHI : 

I i.:.(:i.!iii 

:!■'(, 1 1 oiNi 

l,2>..5iKI 

27..5|.(HII) 

!)n,i7,iNN) 

A!)|,0(H) 

l.i,7:j.) 

:<.oiu 

:ii,(iHO 

1 1, .32, 0.5.5 I 

11,1*2,2.50 

:i2,l(,7(H) 

1,21,2.50 

2l,i2,ijO() 

-17, 16,001) 


AVIllJ.UIF. .MONTH I.Y CIIKTLATION l.V KACH YKAIl. 










— 


ID. ](). 

ID. 20 . 

ID. AU. 

R.S. KN). 

ID. fiou. 

ID. l.(NH). 

1967 

2 .!) 2,127 

■ 1 , 00,729 

J 2 ,. 52 , 1)87 

25 ,* 23 ,ihX) 

lfi, 62 .. 5 s:) 

6 . 5 ,s:i, 2.'(0 

1838 

2 .» 0 .{H.I 2 

2 , fill, CDS 

l(). 6 :i.UN) 

22 , 1 . 5 , :{ 2.5 

1 . 5 ,!K),ir)‘(! 

72 , 8 i),. 13 ;{ 

185 !) 

1 , 66,617 

71 ^ 21.5 

13 , 05,820 

2 s,. 52 ,l.V) 

22 , 12 . 66(1 

77 ,l 8 .(j 6 « 

ISOl) 

r., 05 ,. 5 :i 7 

H*J 7 h 

14 , 13,879 ! 

2 !),(i!),fi 6 () 

23 ,ll. 7.)0 

h. 5 , 3 . 5 ,. 5 .-!:i 

1 S 61 

6 , 17,001 

13,374 

14 , 68,130 

31 , 66 , 1)00 

21 , 47 , 41(1 

7 i\ 72 ,:w:{ 

UKOB 

(.3 luoiitha). 

j 6 »B. 3,«60 

32 , 21 !) 

! 1 ^ 30,480 

. 12 , 61^300 

26 , 02,833 

76 , - 4 ( 1, 000 

" 






1 




1,70,7.v‘H7 

1, 57, fid, 71)7 
1,tl7.U(),L71 
1,(15, 51, (K)S 

l,(o.ril ,»17 

le'J.‘j,:(7.;«)9 

1,0(!.SM,NS(| 

],1!<,2II,UH| 


M2,7fl.r8J> 

I.U'SMlftS 

ljfc‘.'<L'.:iJJ 

1.M..i»7.(:21 

i,aii.:is,i.si) 

i,:iii.‘*:;,.M}l 

l,.M,o!),.sSl 

i.‘il,MMt7 

l.SU.t.'d.lHU) 


1. fiO.fi 1,.WI 

1.52.o:1,503 

i.i:i.(iM.7a3 

1.kI.I7,n;{i» 

l,:i7,!r.*,7.>i) 

l.2!l.ri,2IO 

I. 55 ,iil,ufi 7 

I.bi,l‘«.s 25 

i.rj),:n.«i!> 

i.'J 1,0:1,777 


2,ir.20.S«7 

l.:*LM(i.7ll 

l.n.2L*.0,*i» 

l.H.:i.v:)7.ji 

1.. {lj:t,.VN 

l,o7,-l I,7fi7 

1.01, r:»,.'*2« 
I,'il.!li.(i 1 i> 
l,riii,2s,si)i 


i.s.'i.oi-.iu:, 
i.s.(. i.j.z.'tr, 

l.r7.Ji:t.',|i 

i.i'^.a/,:!'. I 

i,7.v:iL'.2.'ii. 

!.:,(!, ir.»,:t;j;| 

l.t'l.!i\li27 

i.oi.LN.oca 

l,l!i',!:j.‘M 3 

l, 7 l,!l 3 .ia 


1.77,0:1.125 

■i.m,i»2.:i.-..> 

i,:i7,;ji,2iii 
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APPENDIX XXIIL 


Comparaike Statement of the Import of Silver into each Presidency of India for a period of twelve years prior 

and suhscquent to the Gold Discoveries. 


Rhesioexcy. 


From 

1841 1852. 

From 

1853 % 1804. 




£. 

£ 


Betigid •• •• •• 

• • •« 

12,932.785 

40.737,200 


Madruiii •• •• .. 

• • •* 

1 1,458,329 

7,8t«,33S 


Boiiikiy .. •• .. 


j 15.82H.241 

i 

60.034,857 




30,219,355 

108,008,124 



AIWINDIK XXTV. 

Colond ihdhti'ils Memoraddnm, 

At present the Mint purchases ^okl and silver at a 
fixed prieo iu nny quantity iiuporti‘i\-t cliooso ta brinir. 
Tte gold is paid llir in Gold moliurs and the silver is paid 
for ill Ivupeea. Tlic gold coinage, however, is only a 
nominal one, sovereigns being preferred to Gold mohurs. 
C old molmrs a rc not a legal tender. I believe tbiit the best 
and probably the only way in wliich a gold curreney can be 
successfully iintroduccd would be to adopt the Jilngli.sli 
syatcin of jnirchasing gold at the Mint iu whatever 
(pianlity it may he brought, but only to purchase silver 
in limited quantities. 

I should propose (for reasons to be given afterwards) 
to make sovereigns and half-sovereigns the gold coins 
of Jmlia, at ten and five Itupees each. Rupees should 
continue a legal tender for any amount, at least for a 
long lime to eomo ; a large coinage of ivu])ees should 
continue for some time ; in fa(?t, I would gradually ascer- 
tain what amount of gold coin the pulilic require. 

To provido this silver coinage I shoulil propose that 
Government fix in anticipation tlio amount of silver 
uhicli w'ould bo purcliasod for any year (or Iiali- 3 ’car), 
Bay for Iho Calcutta Mint two crorcs of dtupees. The 
Mint would invite tenders for that amount in sums of 
.i'.j.OOO and upwards ; the persons wliooc lender:^ were 
accepted would bo allowed to bring the silver to the 
]\lint any time during the year ensuing ; a small deposit 
of one or t\^ o per cent, might bo taken, to be forfeited if 
the silver w'as not brought. 

There might he more couvcnieiiL ways of providing a 
silver coinage. I merely give this ns an cxamjde to 
show how it could bo brought under the control of 
Goverumeut. 

Such an alteration in the system of receiving silver 
for coiiiago would not aficet the interest of any class 
prejudicially that I cau see, and probably not five thou. 


sand individuals in all India would bo aware that a 
change had been made. 

1 believe sovereigns and half-sovereigns would be the 
best coins to introduce for the following reasons ; — 

l.v/.— That it is the coin generally u.sed throughout 
the British dominions. I do not, liowcver, afbieh Trtucli 
importance to this, especially if tho Indian sovereign is 
not to bo made a legal tender in Great Britain. 

Ind. Because it is the only gold coin generally known 
in India. Gold moliurs are now mere fancy pieces. 
I consider this a very strong point in favor of sovereigns. 

.W.— That sovereigns u.snnlly pass for more Ilian ten 
liiipees ilirougliont India, and will probably only gradn. 
ally loose this advantage, even though a limit is placed 
on the coinage of liupees. The ryots, and oilier pro- 
ducers who are the persons most likely to be Buspiciona 
of any change, will at first be anxious for payment in 
sovereigns, and by the time sovereigns liave lost their 
advantage, tlie mass of tlie population will liavo become 
accustomed to them in the few districts that they are 
not so already. 

4//*.— That a gold coinage of sovereigns and a silver 
coiniigo of Rupees will be very nearly the same as tho 
Kiiglish coinage, a Rupee being only .jjbout -Jths of a 
penny nmre valuable than a florin. Jlhas been found 
by experience tliat tlio relative values allixed to gold 
and silver in England is a good one for the purposes Of 
the eiirrcncy. 

Tlie only objection I know which can bo urged against 
introducing tlie sovereigns at 10 Rupees is that, at tho re- 
lative values which Ihe precious motolsliave maintained for 
Bomo time, Bovcrcigns arc worth Rs. lO-fi to Rs. 10-1, or 2 
to 21 per cent, more than the amount for which it is pro- 
posed lo make them a legal tender. If the Mint is closed 
to the coinage of silver, the fact of a sovereign being iii- 
tringically worth more than ten silver Rupees will not in- 
terfere with tho importation of gold to tho Mint. Thero 
is no ditlimilty on tho score of obtmning tho gold, but 
contracts entered into before ^o introduction of the 
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gold coinage would be affected, althougli tlie alteration 
in value would be inappreciable in practice for many 
years. 

If we assume the present silver currency at one hun- 
dred and fifty million sterling, and the probable yearly 
coinage of sovereigns at ten millions, it would be ten 
or fifteen years before the currency had become half 
gold and half silver. 

After one year the average of payments would bo fifteen 
parts in silver and one part in gold ; the payer w'ould pay 
oue-sizteenth of bis contract at two per cent, higbor 
than ho intended (if his contract was made before the 
introduction of a gold coinage), or ho would pay one 
eight-hundredth part more on the whole— a difference 
perfectly inappreciable. The value of money has fallen 
of late years, debtors* liavo benefittod, creditors have 
lost. Whatever infinitesimal alteration might be made 
in their position by the gold coinage, would now bo in 
favor of creditors and against debtors. In ten years' 
time tho difiereuce would amount to less than one per 


cent., and the only contracts remaining up to that time 
would probably bo the Government debt and the land 
tenures under Government. 

If the system continues by which tho Mint purhases 
both gold and silver in any quantity, I should be afraid 
that the result will coutiuuo as at present. One metal 
will preponderate perhaps to the entire exclusion of the 
other, not because it is the one best suited to tho country, 
but because importers find it the cheapest. 

If a gold coinage is introduced, perhaps the best way 
in which Government could regulate the proportionato 
amouul of gold and silver to be added to the currency 
by future coinage, would be to direct that any person who 
hriugs gold to tho Mint should receive a permit to bring a 
certain amount (say an eqtuvale?it) in silver; such permits 
would be issued in favor of “bearer, ” so that tho original 
holder might keep or sell them. 

If the gold coins were found well adapted for the pur- 
poses of the currency, then tho amount of tho permits 
would be reduced. 


APPENDIX XXV. 





Value of Notes in Cirrulation. 






10 Jis. 

20 Tta. 

50 Bs. 

100 Kg. 

1 

500 Kk. I 




6 




3 

28th February 1866 ... 

Caleutia 

17,<t7,2W 

20,58.980 

27,28,100 

60,89, 1(K) 

32, 99, IKK) 




6 

6 

4 

1 

2 

•1 

II • • 

Allahabad . « 

2,18.650 

2.&KliO 

3,70,050 

5,64.600 

5,19,000 




6 

5 

8 

1 

2 

it 

i> •• 

Lahore • * 

1,78,680 

a, GO, no 

7,22,500 

1 1,46,800 

8,85,000 




8 

5 

2 

4 

6 

M 

II •• 

Nttgporc .. 

97,780 

71.600 

3,81,850 

95,300 

66, (KX) 




6 

5 

4 

2 

8 

(i 

i» •• 

Madras ^ .. 

2,38.900 

3,5t),700 

6,13,000 

13, .'58,9001 10.03,500 




6 

6 

3 

1 

4 

22i)d 

II •• 

(Salient • . 

21.510 

30,610 

58,750 

SS.lOO 

45,5(X) 




6 

5 

4 

3 

2 

„ 

>1 •• 

'rrichino^ady 

13,380 

21,760 

40,100 

68,000 

71.5(K) 




6 

5 

4 

2 

3 

28th 

If • • 

Vizagapatain 

42,810 

47,<WO 

57,750 
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Itomlmy 

19,10,000 

18,80,000 

23,15,000 

61,50,000 

23,02,000 
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Kurrochee . . 

33,290 

32,610 

.7,500 

1,62,800 

1,27,000 
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Total 

41,62,300 

50,16,720 

71,77,900 

1,48,03,0(X)1 83,71,000 


1 


2,63,46, U;0 
23,82,740 
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4 , 36 , 1 ) 00 ' 

4 

5,0l,tKX 37,50,420 

1 

4,62,(.X)0| t), 70, 4.30 

lH,06,tKK)i 65,00,000 

3 

(}0,000i 3,04,500 

1 

75,000| 2,93,040 

l,or>, 000 | 3,92,71(f 

1 

l,.)l,W.O0O|3,97,05,O(KI 
C,7I,000| 10,87,230 

3,09,0\000| 7,07,32,520 


The iiuiiilH'rf; in aniuiue show deHcriptioii of Notes most in favor according to priority of number. 


Calcutta Mint, 
The mhMarcn\m. 


APPENDIX XXVI. 

From GbO, Dickson, Esq., Secretary and Treasurer, Bank of \ 
Bengal, to the Secretary to the Oocernment of India, Fimn^ 
cial Department, Simla, ^No. 1028, dated IstJuno ISGG), 

With reference to your despatch No. 269 of 27lli April, j 
and to my reply of 9th May, I have now the honor to 
forward copy of tho oi-ders and relative supplementary I 
instructions issued to tho Bank's Ofiici'rs regarding the issue, ' 
receipt, and payment of Oovemmeut Currency Notes from 
20th February 1862 to 16th January of the present year. 

Appended to tlic above Eetnrn is a Statement showing the 
amoun o « Notes other than those issued by the respi>ciive 


Branches, which was cashed and paid at par by the Branches 
and nggri'gating nearly .33 lakhs of Kupees. 

Subsequent to tho establish moiit of iuldltional Circles, 
and since the withdrawal of the mauagettunit of tho Paper 
Currency from the Bank, the Jiulcs of August 4th have been 
observed ut the Braiieiies. 

Appended to the inronnatlon recpiired by your despatch 
of 27tli April, I .'ll)! dir(;cted to send 3 'ou co])y of tb'reiilar of 
9th May to the Bank’s Agents, and tin? replies thereto 
received to date. A dnplicjile is sent licrewith, which, if 
you do not object , you will be good enough h) iriinsmit to 
His Exeellency tho President of tlm Currency Commission. 

No. 1011, dated Simla, 12th .June 1866. 

Endorsed by S(>ci'etary to Covernmeiit of India, Financial Dept. 

Transferred to the Currency Oominission. 

10 
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CIBCniiABSTO fHE BRANCHES OF THE BANE 
OF BENGAL. 

KSTABLIHHED AT DATE. 


To ALL THE BRANCnES. 

20M February 180*3. 

A supply of Government Currency Notes is herewith 
made over to you aggregating Ra. 2,fX),000. These you 
will use in the ordinary course of business, on and after 1st 
March, taking care to avoid any undue anxiety to force 
them into the hands of the public, and to afford every faci~ 
lity for their immediate encashment. By these means, 
the native community will eventually place couiidenco in 
those Notes, and the circulation will, I am hopeful, gra- 


dually increase. ^ 

You will ob84‘rvo that your Notes , f , 
bear a distiiiguishiiig mark / ‘ ^ *** blue, those of 

the otlier Ihiiiiehi's an; us fol> \ P } 
lows, lliu 11ml Ollice Notes ■ <. j- 

being without mark, — ^ . 



Benakes 



ill black 


ill' rod 


ill black 


Dacca 



In dealing with Notes appertaining to other Branches 
you will bo required to act principally according to your 
aiscretion. The terms of the agreement between the 
Bank and Government in reference to the circulation are 
that the Bank shall give cash for Currency Notes to the 
utmost of its power. This applies to the Branches, and 
though you will, in the exercise of your discretion, take 
care to counteract any attempts on the part of the Maha- 
juns to throw the burden of the internal exchange on the 
Bank and Government, by, for instance, having a large 
sum of Head OiEce Notes remitted to your station and 
demanding cash for same at your Branch, in lieu of taking 
a bill on you from Uoad Office at the ruling exchange, yet, 
in every case as a rule, yon will, as far as you can, give 
every assistance to promote the circulation. 

Should you at any time cash Head Office Notes, you 
will, in terms of your general instructions, transmit them 
to Head Office at debit of the Bank. Notes belonging to 
other Branches may be forw'arded either through Head 
Office or direct to the Branches should postal communi- 
cation permit, care being taken ' that your instructions 
relative to registration, Ac., are carefully attended to. 
The rcsorvo of specie to bo hold against Notes circulated 
by you will be fixed under the special agreement for your 
Branch, copy of which shall be furnished in due course. 

(Signed) Gko. Dickson, 
Secretary ^ Treasurer, 


To TBE Rangoon Branch. 

\st March 1862. 

By this opportunity 1 forward Rs. 2,00,000 of Govern- 
mout Currency Notes as per separate list enclosed. 
These Notes you will, on their arrival, use in the ordi- 
nary course of business, taking care to avoid any undue 
anxiety to force thorn into the hands of the public, and 
to afford the same facility for their immediate encashment 
as you do with your own Notes in every respect. You 
will observe that Rangoon is not included iu the Circlo 
of Issue, so that now Notes must bo loft to find their way 
in public confidence just as if they were our* owg 
issues. 

Notes not issued by yourself you will treat as you do 
Head Office Notes at present, and send them into debit, 
care being taken that your instructions as to registration, 
Ac., as laid dowm in the Instructions are carefully at- 
tended to. 

(Signed) Geo. Dicfson, 
Secretary A Treasurer, 


To TUB Dacca Branch. 

2(WA Septemher 1862. * 

It . has been communicated to mo that you arc still 
following the course complained of in the J)acca News in 
regard to the withholding of the new Currency Notes as 
specially referred to in my letter of 28lh May. 

I sincerely trust that the information which I have 
received is inaccurate or greatly exaggerated, because 
after the precise instructions sent you to issue the Notes 
freely and give every facility for their encashment, I 
cannot but regard a contrary course of procedure as a 
grave derclietiou of duty, and likely to compromise the 
Bank with Government. 1 shall bo glad to hear from 
you on the subject at your early convenience. 

(Signed) Geo. Dickson, 
Secretary ^ Treasurer, 


mh October 1862. 

I have just returned from my holiday vacation, other- 
wise I should have advised you before to-day, that you 
must not under any circumstances refuse to issue Cur- 
rency Notes wlieu asked or demanded by any party what- 
ever. Cashing Notes oilier than thoae issued by yourself 
is in practice attended with lilLlo inconvenience, as I do 
not think you will find large amounts presented ; at all 
events, you must meet not only the demands for those 
issued at the Branch absolutely, under all circumstances* 
but to the utmost of your power those issued elsewhere, 
payment of which may be demanded at Dacca. 

Your present issue of Notes outstanding is Rs. 1,27,000, 
against wliicli you have available silver, exceeding 6 J lakhs 
of Rupees. You cannot, therefore, run any risk in cashing 
every Note presented for months to come. I apprehend^ 
as a rule, you give every encouragement for promoting 
the circulation of the Government Curroni^, and at any 
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reaflonablo sacrifice, in case of need, pufc yourself in funds 
to meet oxtraordinarj demands by sale of your drafts 
on Head Office. 

(Signed) Geo. Dickson, 
Secretary ^ Tteasnrer, 


lHh Octoher 18C2. 

As advised in my letter of yeslerday you will continue 
to issue Notes for any demand made for them, sending 
mo a Memorandum of the same, so that I may keep you 
in silver in case of need. Additional supplies of JNotes 
will bo sent as required. 

I hardly understand what is meant by the circulation 
of the district being drained by its Notes." The Head 
Office is quite capable of meeting any drain which maybe 
liiado on it, and 1 can scarcely think that a limited Circl|» 
of Issue would have the effect of causing a larger circu- 
lation of Notes than an extended one. 

(Signed) Geo. Dickson, 
Secretary ^ Treasurer, 


To ALL TIIK BkASCHES. 

Wh December 18(52. 

I beg to forward herewith extract .frora the proceedings 
of the Government of India in the Financial Depart* 
ment, dated lOlh October 1862, in wliich is contained a 
despatch from the Fight ITonorablo the Secretary of 
State for India, dated 30lli August last, relative to the 
recent robbery of water-marked paper in course of pre- 
paration for Dank of England and Government of India 
Currency Notes. 

I have to request that you will in general terms, and 
without specially drawing attention to this matter, instruc* 
your Khaznnchec or other assistant who may have to re- 
ceive and i)ay away Notes, to take every precaution in exa- 
mining all Notes whicli may bo received at the Branch. 

It is of importance that a feeling of distrust in the 
Government Currency Notes should not in any way bo 
engendered. 

To THE Benakes Bbascu, --(E xtract Letters.) 

Alh April 1804. 

Para, 7.— -Government Currency Notes of other Circles 
should be cashed in the same way as Notes issued by the 
Branch, and should appear as part of the Cash Balance, 
until remitted to their respective Circles of Issue at the 
close of the week, when Head Office should bo debited 
for such remittance. 

8. Government Currency Notes of the Bombay and 
Madras Circles should bo taken as Inland Bills. When 
presented in small amounts, they may be cashed at 
par, but the higher denominations and especially all 
large amounts (when used to evade the local exchange), 
should be subjected to a discount by the Agent, accord- 
ing to the ruling rates of exchange. 

(Signed) C. N. Cooke, 
Offy, Secretary ^ Treasurer, 


To ALL THE BrAXCUES. 


AtJi Auyusl 1861. 

Reference having been made to Head Office as to the 


Notification Xo. lHt6, 8/A Ajiril 
1864. 

Th(* Oovomrir fioneral In rmnicil. under f ho 
proviMiuns of the Wh Srclioii uf the Aet XIX 
of liMil, iM pleittH'd to eoiiKiitiite the terri* 
loriea adminiKtereil l\v the liientf>o:iiit (i 
enter of the Xiirih'Woiftem l*n»vinei'H uiid 
the C'hiof I'ommiNMiniior of Omih, h Cirele of 
loHiie for the (•overnmont Paper Currenev, 
and to appoint Allnlniliiid to he the place of 
iMHiia of NotOM for the Haicl t'irele. 

The Notea of the Alluhahud t'irolc will bo 
ft Icffnl tender on niid after the iHt Al.ny next 
for all paymenlH within the Cirele, exeept at 
the Ufllec of iHHue, ami will he roi'eived in pay- 
meiil of WTcnuo and of all other ehiiniN of 
the (luveidhnent within the ('irele. 

The Deputy ('onitiuHsioner of Ikkuc will 
iHHiie NoleH — 

ini. ■■ In exehuiitre for the nmounl thereof 
in eurrent ailver eoin of the ftoveminunt of 
India, or 

2m</. -In exehontre for other Notex of the 
tioveninient of India IxHiied within the huiuu 
t'irele. 

Nutex iNHiiffl at Allahaltad will be payublo 
on deinaiiil in eurrent Silver Poin of the tiov- 
eminent. Ilf India at the oniee of the Deputy 
ComnuKHioiier nf iHHue at Alhilmhad ami at 
the Dlliee of the llead (\)iniuitiHiui)er of the 
Jimirtinent of InKueat ruleutta. 

That iiortiun nf the Nntiiieation in the 
Fiunneial l>epartiii(>nl.d‘iterl theUrdof .lanuary 
which ilireeled the DixtrietK of (iha/oe- 
|M)re, Mirza[H)re, and llenareH to he iiieludcd iu 
the Colentla Imnuo, ia eaneelled. 


course to be pur- 
sued with Govern- 
ment (Currency 
Notes of the Cal- 
cutta Circle of 
Issue held by tlio 
liranebes of iho 
Bank situated with- 
in tlio jurisdiction 
of iho Circles of 
T «suc newly created 
by Government at 
Allahabad and 
Nagpore, I have 
to request you will, 
in terms of the 
Notiilcation in the 
margin, lose no timo 
hi roliirning all 


Notes in your pos- 
session to Head Office to be exchanged for Cush. 


Tho Banks arc not now bound to keep a reserve of Notes 
at any of tlieir Branches above Batna, but, ns it may suit 
those Agencies witliin the new Circles of Issue to keep, 
as part of the Cash Balance, a certain amount on hand 
in tho same way as to the London Bankers for tho con- 
vonicnee of iho public, 1 leave it to you to indent for 
such a quantity as you may deem to be necessary. You 
will bear in mind that the Bank derive no Commission 
for the circulation of Notes of tho now Circles : therefore 
where there is both oxponso and difficulty in getting u]) 
Specie, you will be careful not to lock up more than you 
can conveniently employ. 

The Deputy Auditor and Accountant General, Allaha- 
bad, lias made the enquiry whether tho Allabubud Agout 
** will issue to parties requiring them Allahabad Curren- 
cy Notes, received by the Agent in payment of Govern- 
ment dues with iho customers and constituents of tho 
Bank, there can be no objection to this course being 

followed by the Agents of the Branches noted in tho 
margin, but, for obvious reasons, tho 

Mlrzapore. 

Bank, ns a general rule, must decline 

Atrra. ' to cash Notes presented for exchange ; 

HHgjHtrv, Agents, however, may do so to a 

moderate extent when ilioy see lit. Notes in excess of 
what may be required by tho Agent should be retained 
as part of tho Troasury balance, and os a legal tender may 
be used in discharging payments made on account of Gov- 
ernment. A party, however, having to receive money on 
account of claims against the Government is not com- 
pelled to take Notes, and they should not be /arced where 
any objection is apparent. 

Should it bo necessary to send Notes held as part of the 
Treasury Balance to Allahabad for exchange, Agents 
will communicate with tho Deputy Auditor and Acoount- 
ant General and obtain his sanction as a means whereby 
they may receive from the Government tho cost of trans- 
mission. 
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At tho Brandies above noticed, there will be no neces- 
sity to retain the principal Uegisters of Issue, and iii 
none of the Branches need the Issue sad Receipt Regis- 
ters bo continued. Tho Agents will be careful, however, 
to see that they have, in tho Issue and Payment Sheets, 
a correct and proper record of all Notes received and 
paid by tho Branches. 

The Agents of the Branches from Mirzapore and 
Benares upwards aro not restricted from cashing Notes 
of the Calcutta Circle of Issue at a discount when they 
see lit to do so. 

As respects tho Branches included within the Bengal 
Circles of Issue, the Agents will strictly abide by the in- 
structions previously conveyed to them on this point. 

(Signed) C. N. Cooke, 

Offg, Secrelarg ^ Treasurer, 

[Apiiendcd lu the iihovo Circular.] 

DEPARTMENT OF ISSUE OF PAPER CURRENCY, CALCUTTA. 

Notification No. 310, dated TVst April 1864. 

With reference to Resolution of the Govenimcut of 
India, Financial Department, No. 1810, dated 8th April 
1604, published in the Indian Gazette of the 9th idem, it 
is hereby notified that all Government Currency Notes 
which have been issued through (ho agency of the Branches 
of tho Bank of Bengal at Mirzapore and Benares will, 
at tho pleasuro of the holders of such Notes, be either 
paid in Coin or exchanged for Notes of tho Allahabad 
Circle by the Deputy Commissioner of Issuo at Allahabad 
on or after tho Ist of May 1801, or, if preferred, they will 
be paid in Coin by the Head Commissioner of Currency 
at Calcutta. 

(Signed) H. Hyde, 
Head Commissioner, 


To TRE Benares Branch. 

21th August 1804. 

I am favored with your letter No. 3-36(), enclosing copy 
of a letter, No. 9329 of 3rd August, from tho Deputy 
Auditor and Accountant General, North-Western Prov- 
inces, accompanied by two forms of Note Registers 
which he considers it the duty of the Branch to keep. 

When tho Government established new Circles of lasuo 
at Allahabad, Nagpore, and the Punjab, those Circles were 
understood and distiucily stated to bo under tho solo con- 
trol of Government Officers, and quite independent of any 
connection with the Bank of Bengal, who draw no commis- 
aioD from the circulation, and aro in no respect bound to 
receive tbe Notes except as a matter of convenience. 

My Circular No. 40 of the 4th instant ought to havo 
been conclusive on this point, for it was penned with a 
desire to possess tlio Agcnls of the Bank with the opinion 
of the Board in case a question, such os you havo brought 
before me, should ever arise. 

The Bank arc now Agents onlg of the Notes of tho Calcutta 
Circles, and so far os they are concerned, tho Agencies within 
that Circle are bound to do everything in their power to 


{ facilitate the circulation. But Benares and Mirzapore have 
I been withdrawn from that Circle and incorporated with 
tbe now Circles of Allahabad ; consequently you have ceased 
to be Agent of the circulation of the former Circle, and 
shonld you receive and hold the Notes of that (or other) 
Circles, you can only do so as a part of your Codi Bahince* 

You may keep any record you please for easy reference 
in case of need ; but to keep Registers, such as the Deputy 
Auditor and Accountant General desires you to do, is al- 
I together out of your province and unnecessary. 

The continuance, at Head Office, of tho Issue and Receipt 
Registers which were kept up at considerable expense for 
so many years have now been abolished as serving no other 
purpose than to be a record for tho Courts and Lawyers. 
We havo devised other means for Treasury Notes that may 
be stopped. 

If Notes of the Allahabad or other Circles aro paid into 
your Treasury on account of Government, you might hold 
them as part of the Treasury B.a1ancc, and take instructions 
from the Deputy Auditor General as to the manner of their 
exchange, 

(Signed) G.^N. Cooke, 

Offg, Secretary Treasurer, 


To R. P. HARRISON, Esq., Accountant General 
TO THE Government op India. 

80t/i August 1864. 

1 have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your demi- 
official letter of date, with copies of correspondence between 
the Manager of the Agra and United Service Bank, Cal- 
cutta, and Sir Charles E. Trevelyan. 

I am not aware that the Agent of the Bank's Branch at 
Agra has ever received instructions from Head Office to 
decline taking Currency Notes of the Allahal)aAl Circle at 
par wheirtendcred in payment. If tho Agent at Agra has 
made the statement Mr. Dunlop reports him to have done, 
Mr. Dyson has cither misunderstood the instructions given 
to him or he has mode a grave mistake. 

The Agents of our Branches above Benares liave not only 
been informed that the Notes of tho Allahabad Circle aro 
a legal tender and c.iiinot be refused in payment of tines, 
but they have been told Uiat when presented in moderate 
sums for exchange they may use tlieir discretion in cashing 
them. 

Tho Directors of the Bank would never for a moment 
permit their Agents to avail themselves of the influential 
position in which they are placed by their connection with 
the Goverumeut to discourage and obstruct the operations 
of tho Government Paper Currency, and to prevent any 
misunderstanding hereafter on the subject, I will immediately 
forward to each Branch a copy of this letter with in- 
BtructiouB to tho Government Officers engaged for the Cur- 
rency, to render every assistance in their power consistently 
with tho Bank’s own interests. 

In confirmation of what I have written to you, 1 have 
the honor to enclose copy of a Circular, No. 49, addressed 
by me to tho Bank’s Agents, which will satisfy you that so 
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far from the Af^cnts being anthorhsed to refuse the Notes 
of the Allalmbail Circles* they have been permitted to in- 
dent for, and use them as a portion of, their Cash Balance. 

(Signed) C. N. Cookk, 

OJjg, Sficrctar^ ^ Treasurer. 


To iLL TUB BRANCnES. 

\Zth ScpftJtihcr 1864. 

I beg to hand copy of a letter ad<lross«l by me to the | 
Accountant (juueral, to the contents of whicii your atten- ! 
tiou is requested. 

The reference alluded to arose from a statement ma«lc by 1 
Mr. Dunlop to Sir Charles Trevelyan, that the Agra Agent i 
of the Bank had declined to receive Kotc^uf the Allahabad I 

I 

Circle when tendtirctl to him, and it was understocxl tiiat i 
Mr. Dunlop meant tendered in payment of legal dues. It, . 
however, turns out that the Agra Agent simply declined j 
to receive Notes of the Allahabad Circle U‘n<lere<l by tlie i 
Agency of the Agra and Cuited Service Bank for credit : 
of account. > 

{ 

The qiusstion of receiving Notes in sucli manner at the | 
Branches 1ms been umka* the consideration of the Board, j 
and 1 have now to furnisli extract from tlicir Besolutions | 
tlicreaneut. 

I 

“Notes of the new Circles in the North-West paid into j 
credit of a conslitucnt’.s account at the Bank’s Agencies \ 
within those Circles may bo treated as a legal tender and 
received accordingly.’’ 

(Signed) C. N. Cookk, 

Oj/y. Scerdanj j- Treasurer. j 


To TUB Rangoon, Patna, and Dacca Bkanchks. 

16 //i January ISGG. 

As the management of the Currency has been withilrawn 
from tile Bank since 1st instant, there will be no further 
occasion for you to watch the circulation of Notes specially 
branded for your Brandi. All Government Currency 
Notes of the Calcutta Circle of Issue may now be received 
or issued by you without auj| distinction. The halaiice in 
your Ledger of the Account “ Bank of Bengal for Govern- 
ment Currency Notes,’’ must be transfen-ed to Hoad Office 
General Account. 

Geo. Dickson, 
Secretary Treasurer. 


Sfa/emenf- vhonuny ike amount of Mixed Nofrs cashed at each 
Jirttueh. and the Notes of eaeh Brnaeh fashed at Head 
Ojfii'e. awl at the seeerat liraw'hfs.feoai their respertire 
dates of estahiishment to Mh May IHG^ when the Circle 
system was introduced hy the Gorernmenl. 


Dato of 

inent of ciicli Jinuicli. 

Brunch. 

5 

•si 

S -i 
5^5 

c c i: 

< 

111 

-c S 

’In 

Jill 

August 18G3 

Ajira 

47,68(t 

8.1KX) 

IVbniJiry ISG.! 

Allsihiiluul... 

2,78,7.30 

98,300 

Msm-h 1862 

Bitiiiircs ... 

J 1,38, (}20 

2,69,600 

M«rdi 1863 

IhiL'Cii 

4,31,030 

16,11,520 

Fdinmry 1803 

biickiioiv ... 

03,700 

•18,970 

Kcbnijiry 18G2 

Mirziipirc... 


1.14>470 

Fobrunrv 1863 

Xsigpoiv ... 

3,7r*0 

.500 

Miircli 1863 

Futmi 

8,11,170 

6,82,460 

Novi'inber 1861 

KungiNm M. 

42,lGO 

4,79,060 

Issue of Currency, 

Marc-li 1863 ...3 






33,70,020 

1 33,13,930 


E. K. 

(S. D. 

Seey. and Treasurer, 


To ali. tub Bkanches. 

No. 1 4, dated ^th May ISGC. 

When replying to my Circular of 2nd instant, you will 
be goexl enougb to state whether in any instance you have 
refused at par transactions in Currency Notes of the CinOo 
within which your Branch issLtu.nted ; if so, you will please 
explain under what circiuiLstanccs such nifiiaal took place. 
Von will, at the same time, furiiLsh in detail a list of thn 
fun'cnil traiisactioufl in Notes of oilier Circles cashed by 
you since the establishment of additional CentroH of Tssuo 
in 1864 and of the amount of discount diavged by you. 

(Signed) Geo. Dickson, 
Scentary jV Trcasnn r. 

UEPLIRS TO CIRCULAR No. 14. 

Fuom TUKMiiiZArouE Branch. 
lihh May 18GG. 

Replying to your Circnler No. M of 9th instant, I have 
the pleasure to inform you that in no single occasion havo 
1 objected to receive and pay Currency Notes in (Banking) 

11 
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tranflactions, and havQ rarely liad occasion to refuse encash- 
ment of Government Currency Notes of the Allahabad 
Circle, under authority of Head Oilico Circular No. 49 of 
4ih August 18G4. 

Fbom thb Cawnpoue Branch. 

17/A May 1806. 

In reply to your Circular No. 14 of 9th May, I bog to 
band you a detailed list of the several transactions in Notes 
upon which discount has been charged siuco this Agency 
vas cstablislierl in September 1864. 

From September 1864 to January 15th, 18G6, the Notoss 
ii|x>n which discount was charged were of all Circles. 
Since Iflth January 1866 (the date upon which this Agency 
took over the Government Treasury) discount only has 
been charged upon Notes of other Circles Ilian Allahabad. 

Since I have had charge of this Agency, I have on a 
few occasions, previous to 15th January 1 866, deuiaiidcd 
discount on Notes of the Allahabad Circle of Issue, but 
only when I liavc discovered that they were being uw'd as 
a remittance between places where the Bunk has Agiuiciea 
and tliis City. From travellei-s I never take? discount, 
whatever bo the descrijition of Note, but only from those | 
whom I know to be using Notes for purposes of remittauee. I 

From TitE Dacca Branch. 
iruh May 1866. 

I now beg to state in answer to your Circular of 9th 
May, No. 14, that at no time (as far as I can learn) have 
par Iransactioim in Dacca Circle (iovernmeiit Currency • 
Notes been refused at this Brandi. 

From the ]l.\NriOON Branch, 

With reference to your Circular No. 13, dated 2nd instant, 

I beg to state that there is not snflicient. time to enable iiio 
to send you by the outgoing mail copies of all the instruc- 
tions receivtHl regarding tlie iissue, payment, and receipt of 
Currency Notes sineo the introduction of tlie (Jovernment 
Paiier CuiTcney. 1 may mention, however, (hat the in- 
structioiKS which I always received were to tlic effect that 
I shouhl do everything in my pow’er to promote the cire.u- 
lation of the new Paper CiUTeney, which I have done. 
Although the management of the Currency has Ixvn with- 
drawn from the Bank, I uiu at present cashing Govern, 
nieni CurrcJicy Notes of all Cirek's at par. 

y 

From Allah aha n Branch. 

2r)th May 18GG. 

Ill reply to yonr Circular No. 14 of 9tb instant, 1 beg 
to stale that, in no instance this Branch Avas any charge 
made uj^m transactions in Government Currency Notes of 
the Alkihnbail Circle. 

(True Coj-ies) 

r Geo. Dickson, 

Si crelary tj’ Trcimirer. 

y. JL At 31st December 186', the date on which the 
inanagcmeiit of the Currency was transferred from Bank 
to the Mint, the cireulatioii in the Calcutta Circle amounted 
to three ciwcs, tliirteen lakhs, eighty-nine thousand, eight 
humlrcd and ten Rupees. 


APPENDIX XXVII. 

From Drjtuiy SccMnry and Tfeaavrer, Bank ofhndraai to fhe 
Secretary to the Ooverninent of India, FinancitU Department, 
Simla, -(Xo. dated 14/A May 18G6J. 

I have the lionor to acknowledge receipt of your letter 
No. 269 of the 27th ultimo, and to infonn you in n^ply 
that the only order issiud by this Offia* to its Braintlies in 
respect ti> Government Currency Notes is for emdi Branch 
to cash at par on demand all Notes bearing its own stamp. 

No. 783. datiMl Simlii. 30tli May 1866. 

Endorseil hy Semtury to Government of India, Financial Dept. 

Transferred to the Currency Commission in continuation 
of endorsement No. 004, dated the 18tli instant. 


APPENDIX XXVIll. 

Front W. Rod'skii, Ksq., Oficlaliny Deputy Seeretnry and Trea- 
surer, Hank of ihmhay, to the Sn'refary to th't (torernment of 
India, Financial Dqtarlntent, Simla, fiVo, 2228. dated^ 9th 
May moj. 

In answer lo your letter No. 269 of 27th ultimo, I 
have the honor to state that as the Branch Treasuries 
have not as yet been hamliul over to the Bank by Gov- 
ernment, no special orders could be given os to the issue 
of Ourreticy Notes at tlie Bruneli Banks. 


No. C03, ilatoil Simla, IRth May 1800. 

Endoraod by Asst. Secy, to the GoH. of India, Financial 
DejsiHiiicni, 

Transferred to the Currency Commission, together with 
a copy of letter No. 269, dated the 27ili ultimo. 


APPENDIX XXIX, 

From W. Rodoer, Ksq., Offieiatiny Deputy Seeretary, Bank of 
fiumhuy, tv tltc Secretary lathe Oorrrnmeui of India, Finan- 
cial Department, Simla,’ doled dlh July 

I have the honor to acknowledge receipt of copy of leti er 
of the Seiirekary to the Curreney Oonmiission to the Secrc- 
toiy to the Government of India, dated 26th May last, re- 
questing ])rccise information .as to the instructions given hy 
the bank with regard to the iss^e of Currency Notes at the 
Branches. I have to state that the Agents of the different 
Branches received verkil orders in Ilt‘ad Offie^j to .afford 
every facility in their power to the circulation of Govern- 
ment Currency Notes. The Agents are in the habit of 
marking with the Brandi Stamp all Currency Notes which 
they issue themselves, and these they are always ready to 
ca.sh at par and rc-issuo at par. 


G. D. 
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The 6ank» however, does not undertake to cash at par all 
Notes that are presented at the up'Country Branches. Were 
this to be done, Notes would be largely used ior purposes of 
ezchan^o to the direct loss of the Bank, as coin would have 
to be forwarded at a heavy expense to meet such demands. 

At Poona, which holds easy communication with Bombay, 
a Branch has been established, and, owin<' to the large num- 


j her of Europeans resident there, all Currency Notes of the 
j Bombay Circle are freely caslied at par. 

No. 1654, dut('d Simla, 27ih July 1S66. 

Eudorscfl by Aii.st. Scey. to the Govt, of Iiuliiiy Fiiiiineiul 

Cojty forwiirdi'd to the Secretary, Currency Conimi.'*si»»n, 
] with reference to his letter No. 18, dated tlie 26th May Iasi . 


APPENDIX XXX. 

jProffi It. P. HaeBISON, Esq., Complrotter Chn^ral of Araouaftt, fo fhe iSt^rrefary to Ihe (Government of India, Financial Depart • 

meat,—(ytK 2143, dated 25/7/ Au^usf ISGO^. 

In continuation of my letter No. 4177, dated 16Lh April last, I havo llio ho?ior to forward an account of tho 
Government Paper Currency Department for the year 1865-66. 

Account of the Drojits of the Currotep Nolo Circulation ami of the Chargex and Ejrpenses ineidenUl thereto during 

the Year 1865-66. 


Dr, 

Balance of lust year brought forward 
Keceipts as pru AiTRxnix A 
Interest on Goverumuul Securities 


Rs. A. P. 
8,36,326 0 3 

16,78,391 10 6 


Cr. 


OilAllOES AS PEU APPEXOIX H. 


Total Rs. 


25,14,717 10 9 


Salaries of Commissioners, 

Rs. 

A. 

P. 

Rs. A. 

P. 

AAsisiant (.-oinmissiDners, 






&e. 

76,418 

8 

6 



RstabliHliiiients... 

59.769 

1 

3 



Coiitin}ifiiK*ie.s ... 

22,625 ll 

11 



Sbiioiiery 

716 

6 

5 



Tnivelliii" Allowiiriees to As- 






sistant Commissioners ... 

118 

6 

0 



Bank's (.'ominisKion on tbc 






Notes ill Circulation 

6,05,180 

12 

0 



Cost of (Jiirreney Not«.‘ forms 

17.233 

K 

8 



Rewunl for iU‘tt'cting forgiTs 


0 

0 



— 

— 

8,45,092 6 

9 





8.15,092 5 

9 

Balance ou the 30tb April 1866... 


... 

10.69,625 5 

0 


Total Rs. 

... 

25,11,717 10 

9 


KouT WlLUAST; 

Ct»MPTKOLLKa GkNEKAI/.S OFFICE, 

Treasurg and Depart menfal Arrotuitx Jiraneh, ' 

Ihe 20/A August 1H66. 

Rkckipt acckokj), iim' not keaj.tzed. 

JliUance linmglit forwm'd Its. A. P. lbs. A. 1*. 
from the above account ... 16,69,625 5 0 

Inlerosl Jin (lovcrnmcnt Sc- 
I'liritieN due, bul imt re»ili/- 

ih 1 on the 30th April 1806 0,06,713 7 1 

22,76,338 12 1 


E. K. 

R. 1». HARRISON, 
Cmptrothr (Gemral of Atvuunts, 
CiiAttGES urn, Hrr nut iviiii. 

Charges of the Carreneg Depart lue.d inriirred, but not paid up to 
mti April 1866. 

Rs. A. V. Rs. A. P. 

Saltirie.s 6.165 0 0 

RstiibliHlnnents 6,273 7 8 

Ciiiitin^jeiicies 1,678 7 5 

Baiik’.s ("oiiiini.xsioii nn Notes 

in eireniatioii 1,75,293 12 2 

Reward fux’ deteeliiig fiirgei’s 4,tMK) 0 0 

Raluuee... 


1 , 03,110 11 3 
20 . 82,928 0 10 


Total Us. ... 22,76,338 12 1 


Total U.S. 


22 , 76 , 3:18 12 1 


STA TEMEST Xu. 1,' nhuming the. AeeeU and L'MlUke ufthe Cmwir^ Dip irtmul on the SOU April !«««. 


Sflvor (’i)in riwn« ou ;Wtli Rs. A. P. 

.VFillSOe ...2.08,99.793 « « 

Oold Coin n*orvc on 30tli 
AiirillWX! ... 316 0 0 

.Silver Bullion reserve on 
3Utb April 1866 ... 35,00,000 0 0 

Grtveniraent Securities re- 

aerve on sot'll April 18(H! 8.98,02,5.32 0 0 


It*. A. P. 


Viilue of ill I'ireulatioii on tlie 30th Rs. A. ]'. 

April 1866 ..7,02,02,540 U 0 


7,02,02,r>t0 0 0 


Total Rs. ... 7,02,02.310 U 0 


Total Rs. ... 7,02.02,540 0 0 
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STATEMENT No, 2, heing the Frofil and Aecount qf the Carmneg Department made up to the dOth April 1866. 


DifTercnco between the and payments 

of the Curreuey Deinirtmeiit as shewn above 
ill the Account Current 

JiOSS 

Total Its. 


Its. A. P. 

20,H2,02S 0 10 
35,726 8 6 

21,18,651 9 h 


DiifenMiiHi bctwtxm tlie cost price and the Ks. A. P. 
market value im 30th April 1866 of the 
Ouvcriiiiieiit Securities held by the Curren- 
cy Department 21,18,654 9 4 

Total Bs.' 2y8,654 9 4 


K. E. 

Tt. P. HARRISON, 
Comptroller (Heneral of Acoounlt, 


S'TAIEMENT No. 3, showing the Valuation of the Goect^nment Securitieg held hu the Curreneu Department on the 

mil April 1806. 


Description of (lovernment Securities. 


-lib -1 per cent. Ooverniin.'nt Kiiiwe fiOim 
6tli ' 4 ]K*r tvnt. ditUi ditto 

6tli 4 ])er cent. ditto ditto 

7ili — 1 per cent. ditto ditto 

5 ]vr cent.. P. W. Loan 

5 |x*r cent. Lcmii of 1856-57 

51 JXT cent. Loan of 1859-60 


Cost Price. 

Nominal Value. 

Market Value. 

Market rates 
on 30th A^iiril 
1860. 

Its. A. P. 

Its. A. r. 

Kb. a. P. 

Its. A. P. 

Dimroiint. 

29,13,621 10 0 

30,60, «K) 0 0 

26,81.888 4 0 

12 10 0 

86,11.181 H 0 

91,31,300 0 0 

79,81.094 10 0 

12 10 0 

62,69,173 7 0 

6tJ,39.2(H) 0 0 

58,01, (K)l 0 0 

12 10 0 

29,73,532 5 4 

32,23.000 U 0 

28,16,096 4 0 

12 10 0 
Pn'iniiiin. 

1,26,520 4 0 

1.26,d00 0 0 

1,26.558 0 0 

0 2 0 

66,36,136 12 0 

62,55, 21K) 0 0 

63,80,30 L U 0 

2 0 0 

1.22,7l,7r»(J 1 0 

1,10,79,800 0 0 

1,18,96,935 4 0 

7 6 0 

3.98.02.531 15 4 

3,95.27,300 0 0 

.3,76,83.877 6 0 



E. K* 


R. P. IIAKIIISON. 




APPENDIX 

A. 


Compf roller (Jrneral of Acrminlg, 

lleeeijUs. 


Calcutta. 

1 

Madras. 

Roin))av. 

'Fotal. 

Interest on (lovermnent Securities 


Its. A. 
16,78,391 10 

P. 

6 

Its. A. P, 

Its. A. 1>. 

Its. A. 

1 16.78,3!)! 10 


Total 

16,78,391 10 

6 



10,78,391 10 


AI*PKNI)1X B. 


Cliiirifcs. 

Calcutta. 

JUadniH. 

Uombay. 


N'orlh-Wcsteni 

Proviaci’s, 

Piiajub. 

Na.L'poor. 

Totil. 



Ks. 

A. P. 

Us. A. P. 1 

Us. A. 

1 *. 

Us. A. P. 

Us. A. P. 

Us. A. P. 

Its. A. 

l». 

Salaries of Cummissioners, As-) 
sisiiint CoaiaiisHionerii, Ac. ...f 
KKlaltlishnieat. 


0 0 

2 l,oHi I'l n j 

0 

ft 

10,100 0 0 

I2,(KX) 0 ft 

6,015 H 7 

70,418 8 

6 

Is.Mi; 

1 n 

l«.7:u a t • 

ll.fJt 12 

2 

n,i»*2 6 7 

7,12 1 0 0 

6,778 10 .'i 

60, 709 1 
22,026 11 

;i 

Cuntiaireaeios 

It!) 

•toil 

H 

4,ris.'^ 0 10 , 

6,907 G 

2A 

U14 2 2II 

2,370 13 3C 

3,15(1 11 10 

11 

Slatioaery 

S 0 

4 ni)j> 







710 0 

6 

Trnvolliair allowimec to Assist- 
ant Ooianiissioners 





llH 6 0 



US 6 

0 

Hank’s eoainn'ssiim on the Xotes 
hi uireulatioii 


7 « 

16 ,»i 0 G n 

2,61,215 It 

6 




6,05,180 12 

0 

Cost of l urreiicy Forms . 

2.7:«) n t 

1,611 12 8 

ft 

8 




I7,2:w a 

H 

Itewttrd fur ileteVtin;; fori^ers .. 



.H.OINI ft 

ft 




3,U(X> 0 

0 

Total 

■t, (XI, (ISO 

5 2 1 

(Ml, 00.1 G 9 

y,fti.7;s» ] 

ft 

17,821 12 0 

21,6(HI 13 3 

13,060 1 1 lU 

H,15,0!I3 6 

9 


A. Ini’liiiU**? the eowf »f Print inir Hiid Sialionerj. I P. the cost ofStulioiicrv. 

]]. lui-lu(l('M thu c'UMt uf Country Stutionery. ] I>. As per Stalriiicnt thrnished by the SapcriulcudiMit of Stationery. 


APPENDIX XXXr. 

Lowe/tl poiui of (he /^^w/V Note Citeulation iu (he three I’reeideueiee. 



In May 1851. 

1857, 

Year of the 
Mutiny. 

Bank of Beni^al, Calcutta 

Bank of Uouibay, Rdmuat ... ... ... ... ... ... 

Bank of Madras, MauuaS 

Total Rs. 

Ra. 

1,20,00,257 

20.00,000 

10^26,700 

Rs. 

1,03,00,000 

40,63,230 

14,14,315 

1,60,22,057 

1,66.77,575 
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APPENDIX XXXII, 


TABLE of Silver and Gold Com, thmttg the Value of the Coin* of thie Country, the S^worage or 
Profit ujpon ike Coinage, and the Price paid to the Public dp the Mint, for the Pound Troy-might 
of Standard Gold and Silver ^ from the time of the Conquest to the Eeign of George IIL 


TfAX. 

*» 

Bixm. 

eiLVEtt. 

GOLD. 

1 

a 

3 

4 

5 

0 

7 

8 

B 

10 

1 

CO 

® 2 
8- 
1-9 

g 

Ponnd weight of mch 
Silver corned into. 

ll 

1® 

i-. 

So® 

Si'S 

!-l 

1"^ 

Bqual to the Mint Price 
for Standard S ilver of 
11 oz. 3 dwts. fine 
Troy-weight 

Fineness of the Gold 
in the Coins. 

•g 

^.9 

tea 

•5-5 

► 4. 
rsB 
a s 

F 


te: . 

ll 

&.-9 

Prices paid to the Pub- 
lic for the Pound 
weight of Gold. 

fit 

ill 



ox. dtfl. 

£ s. ti. 

£ i. 

d. 

£ «. 

d. 

£ S. d. 

arts, gns. 

£ s. 

d. 

£ 


d. 

£s. 

d. 

£ s. 

1. 

1066 

Conquest 

11 2 

1 

0 

0 


... 





... 

t te 



ese 




... 


1280 

8 Kdwiipd 1 ... 

— 

1 

0 

0 

0 

I 

0 

0 19 

0 

1 0 Oi 

... 

... 



... 


.. 


... 


1800 

28 ... 

— 

1 

0 

3 

0 

1 


0 19 

01 


... 

... 



... 




... 


1344 

18 Edward III 

— 

1 

0 

8 

0 

1 

3 

0 19 

0 

1 0 8t 

23 3i 

13 3 

4 

0 

8 

4 

12 IS 

0 

12 10 

8 

1349 

23 — ... 

— 

1 

2 

6 

0 

1 

3 

1 1 

.3 

12 8 

— 

14 0 

0 

0 11 

8 

13 8 

4 

13 3 

9 

1356 

30 ... 

— 

i 

6 

0 

0 

0 1® 

1 4 

2 

1 6 9i 

— 

15 0 

0 

0 

6 

8 

14 13 

4 

14 8 

4 

1301 

18 Uichard II 

— 

1 

6 

0 

0 

0 1® 

1 4 

2 

1 6 9i 

— 

15 0 

0 

« 

5 

0 

U 16 

0 

14 U ll 

1401 

3 UenryIV ... 

— 

1 

5 

0 

0 

0 1® 

1 4 

2 

1 6 91 

— 

15 0 

0 

0 

6 

0 

14 15 

0 

11 9 11 

1421 

9 Henry V ... 

— 

1 10 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 9 

0 

1 10 111 

— 

16 13 

4 

0 

5 

0 

16 8 

4 

16 2 

9 

1426 

4 Henry VI ... 


1 

10 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 9 

0 

1 10 Hi 

— 

16 13 

4 

0 

6 10 

16 7 

6 

10 1 11 

1464 

4 Edward IV 

— 

1 17 

6 

0 

4 

6 

1 13 

0 

1 15 24 

— 

20 16 

8 

2 10 

0 

18 6 

8 

18 0 

a 

1466 

5 — 

— 

1 17 

6 

0 

4 

6 

1 13 

0 

1 18 2i 

— 

22 10 

0 

1 

0 10 

21 9 

2 

21 1 10 

1470 

49 Houiy VI... 

— 

1 17 

6 

0 

2 

0 

1 16 

6 

1 17 10* 


22 10 

0 

0 13 

0 

21 17 

0 

21 9 

7 

im 

22 Edwanl VI 

— 

1 

17 

6 

0 

1 

6 

1 16 

0 

1 18 At 

— 

22 10 

0 

0 

7 

6 

22 2 

G 

21 15 

0 

l4H:i 

1 llirhnrd 111 


1 

17 

6 

0 

1 

6 

1 16 

0 

1 18 4* 

— 

22 10 

0 

0 

7 

6 

22 2 

6 

21 ]5 

0 

1185 

1 Henry VIT 


1 

17 

6 

0 

1 

6 

1 16 

0 

1 18 4* 

— 

22 10 

0 

0 

7 

6 

22 2 

6 

21 IS 

0 

1500 

1 Hill. VIII... 

— 

1 17 

6 

0 

1 

0* 

1 16 

6 

1 18 lU, 



22 10 

0 

0 

2 

6 

22 7 

6 

22 0 

0 

*1527 

18 ... 

-- 

2 

2 

U 

5 

0 

0 

1 

0^ 

1 18 Hi 

1 18 Hi 

— 

24 0 

0 

0 

2 

8 

23 17 

Iff 

4 

22 0 

0 






u 

0 

1 

0 

2 4 

c 

J 4 0 

22 0 { 

27 0 

25 2 

0 

6 

0 

2 

3 

9 

0 

21 19 

6 

21 19 

6 










«•# 



u 


1543 

34 ... 

10 0 

3 

8 

0 

0 

8 

0 

2 8 

0 

2 4 4* 

23 0 

28 16 

0 

1 

4 

0 

27 12 

0 

26 8 

0 

1545 

36 — ... 

6 0 

2 

8 

0 

2 

0 

0 

2 10 

0 

2 11 9j1 

22 0 

30 0 

0 

3 10 

0 

27 10 

0 

27 10 

0 

1540 

37 — ... 

t 0 

2 

8 

0 

'I 

4 

0 

3 0 

0 

2 15 6 

#) 0 

30 0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

27 10 

0 

.27 10 

0 

1517 

1 Kdwurd VI 

4 0 

2 

8 

0 

4 

4 

0 

3 0 

0 

2 15 G 

20 0 

30 0 

0 

1 10 

0 

28 10 

0 

31 7 

0 

1549 

3 ■ ... 

6 0 

3 12 

0 

4 

0 

0 

3 4 

0 

2 19 24 

22 0 

34 0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

33 0 

0 

33 0 

0 

1551 

5 ... 

3 0 

3 12 

» 0 

0 

u 


... 


... 


... 

23 .Sir 

... 



... 


... 


... 




1 1 0 




tig 


... 


... 

36 0 

0 


... 


















22 0 1 

33 0 

0 


t. s 




ess 


1552 

6 ... 

11 1 

3 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

2 19 

0 

2 19 34 

23 34 f 

36 0 

0 

0 

2 

9 

35 17 

3 







... 



... 


... 


... 

23 0 1 

33 0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

32 17 

0 

32 17 

0 

16&S 

1 Mary 

11 0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

2 19 

0 

2 19 64 

23 3i 

36 0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

35 17 

0 

33 0 

8 

1560 

2 KliKnbi'th ... 

ll 2 

3 

0 

0 

0 

1 

6 

2 18 

6 

2 18 0 

23 3ir 

36 0 

0 

0 

6 

0 

.35 15 

0 

... 






... 





... 


... 

22 0 1 

33 0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

32 16 

0 

32 IG 

0 

1600 

43- ... 

— : 

3 

2 

0 

0 

2 

0 

3 0 

0 

3 0 0 

33 Sij 

36 10 

0 

0 10 

0 

36 0 

0 

... 




... 


s«e 

1 


... 


... 



22 0 f 

33 10 

0 

0 10 

0 

33 0 

0 

33 0 

0 

1604 

2 James I ... 

... 

3 

2 

0 

0 

2 

6 

2 19 

0 

2 19 6 

22 0 

37 4 

0 

1 

10 

0 

36 14 

0 

35 14 

0 

1626 

2 Clinrlos 1 ... 

— 

3 

2 

0 1 

0 

2 

0 

3 0 

0 

3 0 0 

— 

41 0 

0 

1 

1 

5 

39 18 

7 

39 18 

7 

tl666 

18 Charles 11... 

— 

3 

2 

0 


... 


3 2 

0 

3 2 0 

... 

n 10 

0 


•I* 


W 10 

0 

41> 10 

0 

1717 

8 Goorgo 1 ... 


3 

2 

0 


... 


3 2 

0 

3 2 0 

— 

46 14 

0 


... 


46 14 

6 

46 14 

6 

1727 

Ocorga IT ... 

— 

3 

2 

0 


... 


3 2 

0 

3 2 0 

— 

46 14 

0 


... 


46 14 

6 

d6 11 

6 

1816 

66 George III 

— 

3 

6 

0 


... 




... 

— 

46 14 

0 


... 


46 14 

6 

46 14 

6 


• J1527— Henty VIIT.l Th** Poninl ToweNweljfht wa« adcd af> Ibo Mint up to fW« timp, when th<» Pnmid Troy was eubstituteil, and has since been 
iiMdf which is 16 dwts. or | of an oiinrn lu'iivier. Th6 proportlonM being as l6lb. Troy to IS lb. Tower-weight. 

t ItWl-lfl Charles II.] The Soigiioragn on Uie Coinage was at this time given up, and Dulliou woe to be coined, for Uio rnblle, free of oxticnM. 
This wos done to enconrogc the bringiug of DulUon totboMintto coin into Money; os tho incrouse thereof was thou cousiucred of advuulage to tito 
country- 
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APPENDIX XXXIII. 

STATEMENT 9 h<ncing the proportion of Curreucg Emotes held in the Government Treasuries throughout the Bengal Presidew^ during the gear 1865 (exeU^ing the- 

Assam Cirbuhition) to the tchole Kote Circulation of the Calcutta Circle, 



Calcutta, ■> HUGH SANDEMAN, 

20A April 18G6. i ^ Accountant General^ Bemffoi. 
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APPENDIX XXXIV. 


TABLE »hov)%ng ike guatUU) of F%ne SUoer mned into 20*. or (ke £ SterUng; the quantity of Standard 
8dm, of lloz. %d«t», fine, and lSd«t*. aUog, contained in 20*. or tie £ Sterling, and aemtantitn 
of Standard Silver whteh me delivered to the Mint, bg tke Public, for 20*. of Silver Money in the 
different ReigM, frm tke time of Edward 1. to the Mgn of George IIL—A eimilar Stahmenl with 
rmeet to GoU.—Aleo, ekomy tie proportimate value. of Vine Gold to Fine Silver, accordiny to 
the number of Graine contained %n the Coins; and the proportionate r.aliie of Fine Gold to Pine silver 
aeewding to the Price paid bg the Mint to the Calculated in Grains, and 1,000 Parts IVov’ 

weight. * ^ 


Yxai. 

SiXUK. 


fllLVXB. 


OoLU. 

7 

I 

8 

1 

3 

3 

4 

a 

54.2 « 

fill 

ki 

5 

6 

Number of Grains of Fine 
Silver in 2ii*. or the £ 
Sterling, as coined by 
the Xlint Indentures. 

Number of Grains of Stand- 
ard Silver, 11 oz. 2 dwts. 
fine in 20*. or the £ Ster- 
ling, as coined bj the 
Mint Indentures. 

Number of Grains of Stand- 
ard Silver which 20*. 
were worth, according to 
the Price paid by the 
Mint to the Public. 

Number of Grains of Stand- 
ard Gold 22 carats fine 
in 20*. or the £ Sterling, 
as coined by the Mint 

l|l| 

S'*-* 

Sit. 

a 5. 

fktlz 

Proportionate Value of 
Fine Gold to Fine Silrer, 
according tu the quantity 
of each Metal 4;uiitatii..M'l 
in the Coins. 

|s|£^ 

. = S^| 
IsfJi 

lilt'll 

|i=sSal 



Grains. 

Grains. 

Grains. 

Grains. 

Grains. 

Grains. 



1066 

f 

1 

4995,000 

5400,000 







1280 

8 Edward I ... 

4995,000 


6681,210 






1314 

18 Edward HI... 

4933,333 

5333,333 

5681,210 

407,990 

44.5,080 

4r>9,(i25 

1 U) 12.091 

1 to 12,479 

1349 

23 ... 

4410,000 

4800,000 

5083;352 

383,705 

418,588 

430,777 

1 - 11,571 

1 — 11,741 

1356 

30 ... 

3906,000 

4320,000 

4168.965 

358,125 

3!H),682 

399.561 

1 — 11,158 

1 — 11,28« 

1401 

3 Henry IV ... 

3996,000 


4-K»,965 

358,125 

3iK),682 

397,303 

1 - 11,158 

1 — 11,!1B0 

1421 

9 Henry V ... 

3330, (KX) 

3600,000 

3724,137 

322,312 

351,613 

356,963 



1464 

4 Edward IV ... 

2664,000 

2880,000 

3272,727 

257,850 

281,291 

319,618 



116& 

6 ... 

2601,000 


3272,727 

238,750 

260,451 

273,109 

1 — 11,158 

1 — 11,983 

1470 

49 Heiiiy VI ... 

2601,000 

2880,000 

3012,253 

238,750 

260,451 

268,202 

1 “ 11,1.58 

1 — 11,446 

1482 

22 Edward IV ... 

2661,000 

2880,000 

3000,000 

238,750 

260,454 

261,869 

1 - 11,158 

1 — 11,429 

1509 

1 Henry YIII... 

2061,000 

2880, (HX) 

2958,901 

238,750 

260,154 

261,909 

1 -- 11,158 

1 11,400 

1527 

18 ... 

2368,000 

2560,000 

2618.181 

210,149 

229,253 

230,630 

1 - 11,268 

1 -- 11,455 

1543 

34 ... 

2000,000 

2162,162 

2591,591 

191, (i6G 

209,090 

218,181 

1 - 10,434 

1 - 12,000 

1545 

30 ... 

1200,000 

1297.297 

2223,938 

176,000 

192,000 

209,154 

1 6,818 

1 - 10,714 

1516 

37 ... 

8(H), 000 

864,861 

2075,675 

160,000 

171,51.5 

209.1.54 

1 — 5,(HX) 

1 — 10,000 

1517 

1 Edwiml VI ... 

8(H), 000 

864,861 

207(>.675 

160,000 

171,615 

183,732 

1 — 5,(MK) 

1 — 11,100 

’*1649 

3 ... 

800,000 

864,861 

1915,911 

155,294 

169,112 

174.515 

1 — 6,151 

1 — 11,250 

1551 

5 

460,000 









1760.000 

1902,702 


lOO.CKlO 

171,54.5 


1 — 11, 0(H) 


1552 

6 ... 

1768,000 

1911,351 

1013.757 

1(H),(XK) 

171,51.5 

175,312 

1 — 11,050 

1 11,186 

1563 

1 Mary 

1760,(K)0 

1902,702 

1935,050 

159,166 

173.636 

171,369 

1 — 11,057 

1 - 11,198 

1660 

2 Elizalwth ... 

1776,(K)0 

1920,000 

1969,230 

160,000 

171,545 

173,609 

1 — n.KH) 

1 — 11,315 

leuo 

43 ■ ... 

1718,709 

1858.(Hi4 

1920,000 

157.612 

171,940 

174,515 

1 — 10.901. 

1 11,100 

1604 

2 James I 

1718,709 

1858, O&l 

1936,134 

111,935 

151.838 

161,3H 

1 — 12,109 

1 — IIWOB 

1626 

2 Cliurles 1 ... 

1718,709 

2858,064 

1920, 000 

128.780 

140,487 

141,255 

1 — 13,316 

1 — 13,431 

1666 

18 Charles II ... 

1718,709 

1858,064 

1858,061 

118,651 

129,138 

129,438 

1 — 14,485 

1 — 144485 

1717 

3 G(H)rg«^ I ... 

1718,709 

1858,061 

1858,061 

n3.(Hn 

123,274 

123,271 

1 — 15,209 

1 ~ 1.5,209 

1727 

George 11 ... 

1718,709 

1858, oai 

1858,061 

113,001 

123,271 

123,274 

1 - 15,209 

1 — 15,2(H1 

tl816 

66 George 111 ... 

16H645 

1715,451 


113,001 

123,274 

123,274 

1 - 14,287 



• 1661—5 Edward VI.]-~Thc coinnirc of debased Silver Money, in the 6ih year of EdwanI VI. of 3 oz. fine, oiiffht. more 
properly to bo considenHl aa Tokens, and slionld not bavt!luH*ii inserted in the Tables of (^lins; it is doubtful wlietlier it on^rbt nut 
to bo stated as coiiujd at tbe rattj ol‘ 3(w. from tbe pound winKht of Silver, mid not at 7:i.v. Thu suiii of ia0,O(HJ/. only wa.s so coined, 

t 1816 -60 George II 1.1 "Thu aovennnent, now, Imvinjr taken the (Nmuige of Silver info its own Imiids, there is at preKeiit 
no fixetl Price pihl to the Public by the Mint I'or sliiiidnrd Silver. The Miirk<‘f -Price of Stfindjiiil Silver being at this time 
(August 1820) at fir. the ounce, mid Standanl Gold lieing at 77*. 10*ir/. the ounce, the propoplionate valiu* of Fine* Gold to Fiiio 
Silver at the Market rate is as 1 to 15,7-1.6, although the value of Fine Gold Fine Silver ii 
And supposing the Oovemnieiit to continue the present Mint regnlation.s und to keep Gold at 77#* 

Silver varies) tbe relative value of Gold to Silver will vary in like protMirtiou, 


Avsi(». uu oiuicC) as uiu 


Ol 



TALTTE ff the Pi'Cilitciion of Silver for the last 15 Tears in Pounds SlerVnig. 


( xlviii } 



£ 14,449,351 15,993,072 16,022,879 16,087, -ISO 16,691,457 1 15,328,072 15,7^,912 116,346,920 16,362,880 17,727,983 17,398,059 17,749,797 18,390,892 |19,117,806 18,448,3a4 



1\LLUK of ilic I* rod net ton cf Gold fur (he last 13 Years in Pounds Sterling. 
(C\i:ni‘iU-tl troiii the most uulhfntio ponrcc-*). 



APPKNDIX XXXVII. 

MONEY OTNEl) IN ENGLAND FROM 1663 to 1800. 


1663 


1767 

(Jeorgo TTTi 


IJv Charles 11. 

13y Jnme.s JI. 


im £ 7}O2'l,l05 
... £3,737,637 



£ 10.261,742 

By Willisim HI. ... 

f 

... £10,611,963 

By Anne 

• •f 

... £2,601,626 

By (icor^'o IT. (hild 

Silver ... 

... 

... £11,662,216 
... £ 301, 360 


Yenrs. 

Gk>1(l. 

FIlVlT. 

Udlh. 

Vi'iirs 

Guia. 

Silver. 

Hoth. 

Years 

. GoUl. 

Silver. 

J7G0 

111,200 



1781 

876,795 

62 

' 

1802 

437,019 


1761 

550,888 

31 


1782 

608,074 



1803 

596,115 

1 

1762 

5.’J3,601 

3,102 


1783 

227,081. 



1801. 

718,.VJ7 

1 

J7C3 

513,011 

2,629 


1781. 

822,120 

203 


1805 

51,610 

ili 

1761 

883,102 

15 


1783 

2,IHS,100 



1806 

405,106 

h 

y 

1765 

538,272 

19 


1780 

l,t07,;;82 



1S07 


a 

1 

1706 

820,725 

298 

• (1 8,819,300 

1787 

2, .810,057 

53,450 


1808 

371,7-1 1. 

3 

J Ya 

1767 

1,271,808 


S 6,557 

1788 

3,661,171 


G 28,863,437 

1809 

208,916 

(i8,910,m 

176S 

811,551. 


8,825,917 

1789 

1,5.30,711 


S 56,517 




1760 

626,582 



1790 

2,660,522 


28,019,081 




1770 

62;;, 770 

68 


1791 

2, 156,567 






1771 

637.706 



1702 

1,171,863 1 

271 





1772 

813,853 

335 

1 

1703 

2,717,130 






1776 

1.317,615 



1701 

2,558,895 






1771 

1.085,621 



1705 

49.3,416 

205 





1775 

1,001,219 


(1 J 0,501.8:13 

1706 

461,680 






1776 

5,(X»6,350 

315 

S 315 

1797 

2,000,207 






1777 

3,680,095 



10,595,14.8 

1708 

2,967,505 






1776 

.‘1.50,138 



1799 

419,902 






1770 

1.606.117 

251. 

1 


1800 

180,837 






1780 


J 


1801 

450,210 


• 

• 




Tut., I Uuia Cuin.,su £ 60,21 1.771. Of .SUvct £ (iu. Kf). Tusuthor 
Extracted IVom Bullion JJciktI. 
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APPENDIX XXXVITl. 

From Gko. Dtcksun, Ksq., Secretary and Tfraturer, Hank of 

^euffol, to tht Sft'retary to the Currency (Aw. 

1697. dated the mh July IMiG). 

Some time aj;o I gave some particulars of gold pnr- 
cliases in this market on Gorernment account and for 
Homo remittance to Mr. Lushington, 1 think. Part of 
tlio order I endeavoured to execute through the Bank of 
Bombay, giving a limit of Bs. 15>4 fur 2!] carats fine. 
They could not purchase within my limits, and as the 
matter was urgent, I telegraphed “ buy on best obtain- 
able tertns." Here, at the date of my giving the order, 
Hs. 15-4 was the mimmim price, but owing to the fall 
in exchange and distrust, gold has been much sought 
after for remittance since that date. 

Tho Bank of Bombay dnl buy unwards of 5 lakhs of 
[Rupees worth, but the arrival of Australian Sovereigns 
from ('hiiia enabled me on the spot to make up nearly 
the whole of tlio Ilomc remittance without having occa- 
sion to ship from Bombay at alh and the gold is conse- 
quently still on hand. 

All this is preliminary to the main object of my letter 
to you, viz.i to inform His Excellency the Cliief that my 
former quotation of cheap purchases of gold in (hileutta 
is not to be taken os the ruling prices. Government got 
a good bargain, when money was in demand ; mm iliat 
money is cheap, Rs. 15-6 to Us. 15-7, instead of Us. 15-2 
and lis. 15-1, are the Calcutta rates for each tolah 
at 22 carats. 

Our Bombay friends purchased tho 5 lakhs of Bupees 
worth at the rate of Us. 15-8-4 per tolnli of 22 carats, or, 
adding freight and insurance to EnyUind, each Sovereign 
when coined would eost about 9. 2 oyer the JL*I. Kvcii 
that, however, makes a better transaction for Covernment j 


than the sale of Bills on the General Treasury at 1-lOJd*, 
tlic liiyhcd rate lad quoted from London ; tho dillercnco 
being nearly 2 per cent, in favor of the bar gold 
remittances. 

Particulars of the Bombay gold pureliasoa are oncloscJ. 
JttemorandnmufGotd piirrhaxed per Honk of Boudjay, July 18 () 6 . 
Gold tolas 7,759 16 vuLs at Us. 16-1 jier) 
tola. ^Us.l,2i,G35 6 0 

Gobi N)X(*s 222 Maw, Touch 98?- to 99. J 
10 Boxes IVkiii China (iobl Bars, Tonob') 

981, tolas 15,692, vals 0 at Jls. 15-15 [ 2,50,101 9 9 

|H*r tola. 3 

4 Ditto Souchou Bar (b»bl, Touch 97, ti4as \ 

6,296 vals 1 at Us. 15-9 per tola. ) 

Australian Gold Bars weighing o/. 1,591 rr: S 
tolas .l.,212 vals 28, Touch 97. at \U.[ „ 67,086 11 3 
15-13 IHT tola. ) 


97,981 1-1 3 


Us. 5,29.805 9 3 


Average pricti per b»Ia of 22 Carats ... Hs. 15 8 4 

of 22 „ lUS (I 

Gross weight of the Golil tolas 26,25 !• of 22 ('ji-.ds i'(]u:il lo 07 „ 
stuiKlanl 13,622-75, wliich at the rate of .W- 1 7-10.1 to the 
o/.., will give .C53,0S2- 10- I'l'ff. 

Tolu cost as alxivc ... ... ... Us. 5,39,SU5 0 3 

Add 

Kniiglit and Insurance, say at 2-1 per cent. „ 13,195 2 3 


Us. 5,52.300 11 6 


(1) Bihig equal to Us. 10-6-0 per Borereiyn loid damn in 

.Bnyfand. 

(2) Being equal to Us. 10-2-8 per Sorerrif/n (123-271) hid 

damn in Bonihoif free* of Mint eliargi- of eour.se, there 
being none in Kiigland; if J cent., added fur Indian 
Mint, then eaeli 8ovcreigu=Us. 10-1-6. 


APPENDIX XXXIX. 

Prlceti of' Colli anil S'deer per oz. in Enghml from 1 700 I SOO, 


iV'aee 


War 


Peace 


Wjr 



Vl'ak. 

GOiD. 





£ 

X, 

it. 


X. 

(/. 

( 

17f") 


3 

17 

6 


b 

n 


1791 


3 

17 

6 


5 

3 

-j 

1792 

( 

3 

17 

6 


5 

^ 1 

( 

l 

4 

1 

0 


5 

0 / 


1793 


3 

17 

G 


5 

3 


1794 


3 

17 

6 


5 



1795 

( 

1 

3 

4 

17 

4 

6 

0 


5 

5 

ij 


1790 


3 

17 

6 


5 

6 


[ 

{ 

4 

0 

0 


5 



J7‘.i7 

3 

4 

17 

0 

6 

0 


5 

5 

fit 
<» > 

■«« 

1798 


:< 

17 

{) 


5 

0 1 


[ 

4 

0 

0 


5 

2 \ 


179f) 


3 

4 

17 

0 

9 

0 


5 

5 



JSOO 

( 

3 

17 

9 


5 

5i> 


{ 

4 

6 

0 


5 

9) 


1801 

f 

4 

2 

(i 


5 

10 


i 

4 

6 

0 


6 

0 


1802 

f 

3 

19 

9 


6 

0 



[ 

4 

3 

6 


5 

6 


1803 

( 

3 

19 

9 


5 

7 

f 

l 

0 

0 

0 


5 

6 


1801 

4 

0 

0 


5 

® 1 


1S05 

r 

3 

19 

9 


5 

10 y 

J 

1 

4 

0 

0 


5 

n 


1806 


4 

0 

0 


5 

7J 


ist»7 


4 

0 

0 


5 



1808 


4 

0 

0 


5 

10 1 


1809 


4 

6 

0 


5 

7 1 


{ 

4 

12 

0 


5 

n 1 


Extracted from Jtrpendiz tu EdIUuu Itcporl. 
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APPENDIX XL. 

AYEBAGE PEICE qf Ear Gold and Silver per Ounce Standard in London from 1819 to 1843. 





Pri»‘c of 


lYice of 



Year. 

Silver per Ounce 

Gold iMT Ounce 





8t-undnrd. 


Stttiidurd. 

, 



iJ 

8. 

r/. 

JB 

8, 

d. 


1819 

... 

0 

5 

3} 

3 

19 

0 


isa) ... 

f« ••• 

0 

5 

Oi 

3 

17 

10| 


1821 ... 


0 

4 

11 

K 

17 

104 


1822 ... 

... 

0 

4 

lU 

K 

17 



1823 ... 


0 

4 

11 

K 

17 

G 


1821 .. 

... ... 

0 

4 

]|-1 

B 

17 

Iii 


1825 ... 

... ••• 

0 

6 

03 

B 

17 



1820 ... 



• 4 

11] 

B 

17 

6 


1H27 ... 


0 

4 

Hi 

3 

17 

A 


1828 ... 

••• 

0 

4 

11? 


17 



1829 ... 


0 

4 

iii 


17 

»} 


1830 ... 


0 

4 

lU 


17 

91 

- 

1831 ... 


0 

5 

0 


17 

m 


1832 ... 


0 

4 

10} 

3 

17 

91 


1833 ... 


0 

4 

Ih^ 

3 

17 

9J 


1831 ... 


0 


0* 

3 

. 17 

9 





4 

113 

3 

17 

9 


StM ■ 



5 

Ojf 

3 

17 

93 





4 

113 

3 

17 

9 





4 

Hi 

3 

17 

9 





5 


3 

17 

9 


1812 ... 

i.i ... 


4 


3 

17 

9 


1843 ... 

••• •• 

0 

4 

Hi 

3 

17 

9 


Average 

Its #«• 

0 

4 

1J|« 

3 

17 

9t\ 



The rulntivo proportion of Gold to Sitvur ior a period of 25 yesirs U 1 to IfrOOI.. Theoxtreiuo lluctiialion in the j>ri(r of 
Gold fnnu 1820 to 1813 h <11^/. in tlie Ounce, or D.v. 7\(L in one hiuulred Pounds, and the extreme vuriation In the price of iSilvcr 
cluriiif; that iJcrlud iii in the Oimccj or Ks. 2-i-MO per cent. 


AVERAGE PEICE of Ear Gold and Silver per Ounce Standard in London from 1841 to 18C5. 


Year. 

Prici* of 
Silver ]K-r Ounce 
Stundurd. 

IVicc of 

Gold |HT Ounce 
Staiidiird. 





£ 

8, 

<?. 

£ 

8, 

(/. 


1841 ... 

... 


0 

4 

H4 

a 

17 

9 


1HI5 ... 

... 

... 

0 

4 

lu 

3 

17 

9 


18 lA ... 

• •• 


0 

4 

lu 

3 

17 

9 


1817 .. 



(J 

4 

H3 

3 

17 

9 


1818 .. 


■ • 

0 

4 

Hi 

.3 

17 

0 

As the Uniik of Knghind is now rnmpr'lled liy Law 

1849 .. 



0 

4 

HU 

3 

17 

9 

to purchase Golil at .£3-17-9, and to sell it ut Jt3-i7-10i, 

1850 .. 



0 

5 

0 


3 

17 

9 

t>cr Ounce Standard, the variation in the pric’c of Gold 

18f.l ... 



0 

G 

1 


a 

17 

9 

during the hist 22 yeara lias hecn extremely limited 

1858 


... 

0 

5 

9J 

3 

17 

9 

3’he slight dillenuiecs. that occur are entirely due to the 

1853 ... 



0 

5 

n 

3 

17 

9 

rise or fall of the Gontiueiitiil K.xehanges. Gold has 

1854 ... 



0 

5 

U 

3 

17 

9 

therefore been taken at an niilfonn rale of .C3- 17-9 ]K‘r 

186S ... 

• •• 

... 

0 

5 

l:t 

3 

17 

9 

Ounce Standard in continuation of lust Parliuineiitury 

1856 ... 



0 

5 

lil 

3 

17 

9 

Itctum. 

1087 ... 

• •• 


0 

5 

u 

3 

17 

9 


1858 ... 



0 

C 

u 

3 

17 

9 


1859 ... 



0 

5 

2i 


3 

17 

9 


1860 .. 



0 

6 

1 


3 

17 

9 


1861 ... 

• •• 


0 

5 

0 


3 

17 

9 


1863 ... 

: M> 


0 

5 

1 


8 

17 

9 


1868 ... 


••• 

0 

6 

1 


3 

37 

9 


1861 ... 



0 

5 

1 


8 

17 

9 


1805 ... 



0 

6 

1 


3 

17 

9 



Average 

... 

0 

6 

0} 

3 

17 

9 



The relative proportion of Gold to Silver for a periotl of 22 years is 1 to 15*358 ; and the extreme ttuetnation in the price of 
Silver daring that jHnriod is in the Ounce, or Us. 4-6^ per cent. 
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AI’PIIXDIX XLI. 

UOyflllY ACCOVIiT of the Mnrhi Pricef of Gull and Silver bullion in U)uh,\ 


Date. 


GoM 
in Han). 


Silver 
in liura. 


Date. 


ISlO. 

£. 

f. 

(f. 

£. 

a. fi. 

January fi ... 

no prleo 

0 

fi fii 

February 2 ... 




0 

fi 7 

March 2 ... 

4 

1 

0 

no price 

April 0 ... 

uo price 

0 

fi fi 

May 4 ... 




110 pnee 

Jnne 1 ••• 






July 0 ... 




0 

6 2 

Au).'UKt 3 ... 

3 

1.8 

A 

.u 

5 2 

September 7 ... 

nil price | 

0 

5 2 

(V’tnbcr 6 ••• 

3 

17 


0 

fi 2 

November 2 .. 

3 

]H 

G 

G 

fi 2 

Dccciubor 7 ... 

no price 

0 

fi 2 

Arn'Hh'e 

3 

Ifi 

A 

0 

fi 

1821). 






January 4 ... 

3 

17 

io\ 

0 

fi 2 

February 1 ... 

3 

17 

li'i 

0 

C 2 

March 7 ... 

3 

17 

10.1 

0 

fi n 

April 4 ... 

3 

17 

10.1 

A 

fi 1 

May 2 ... 

3 

17 

JO-l 

0 

6 0’ 

June fi • . 

3 

17 

iin 

0 

6 01 

July 4 ... 

3 

17 

JO.I 

0 

5 A 

Am^mKt 1 .. 

3 

17 

im 

0 

fi A 

September fi . . 

3 

17 

I'll 

0 

4 11.1 

Octohor 3 ... 

3 

17 

10.'. 

A 

4 111 

Nuvenilier 7 ... 

3 

17 

10' 

A 

4 11. J 

Dcecmijcr » ... 

3 

_ _ . 

17 

10.1 

0 

4 11-1 

Avera^rc ... 

3 

17 

101 

0 

C A\ 

1.821. 






January 2 ... 

3 

17 

JO.^ 

no price 

February G ... 

3 

17 

11", 

0 

4 1U 

March G ... 

3 

17 

10.\ 

0 

4 ill 

April • .3 ... 

3 

17 

101 

A 

i n 

May 1 ... 

3 

17 

10.‘ 

0 

4 11 

June fi ... 

a 

17' 

10.1 

A 

4 10 

July 3 ... 

3 

17 

10.1 

0 

4 IG^ 

Ainruat 7 ... 

3 

17 

10.1 

0 

1 11 

Se]it ember 4 ... 

3 

17 

ml 

0 

4 11 

October 2 .. 

3 

17 

10' 

110 iirico 

November rt ... 

3 

17 

]0« 

0 

4 11 

December 4 ... 

3 

17 

mi 

0 

4 U\ 

Average ... 

3 

17 

till 

0 

4 11 

1K22. 






.Tanuary 1 ... 

3 

17 

10\ 

0 

4 111 

February 0 ... 

3 

17 

111* 

u 

4 111 

Alarch 6 ... 

3 

17 

lo-i 

0 

4 11 

April 2 .. 

3 

17 

mi 

0 

4 Hi 

Alay 7 ... 

3 

17 

m'. 

.'no price 

June 4 ... 

3 

17 

loi 



July 2 ... 

:i 

17 

G 

A 

4 11 

August G ... 

3 

17 

G 

0 

4 IJi 

September 3 ... 

3 

17 

A 

0 

1 111 

detober 1 ... 

3 

17 

fi 

0 

4 IH 

Novemi)er .'i ... 

3 

17 

G 

no price 

December 3 ... 

3 

17 

G 

0 

4 Hi 

.. Average ... 

3 

17 


0 

4 HI 

1H23. 






January 7 ... 

3 

17 

G 

0 

4 HI 

Febniary 4 ... 

3 

17 

0 

no iinci* 

March 4 ... 

;i 

17 

G 

0 

1 JU 

April 1 .. 

3 

17 

G 

0 

1 Hi 

May G ... 

3 

17 

G 

4 

4 m,* 

Jane 3 ... 

3 

17 

G 

no prici' 

July 1 .. 

3 

17 

0 

0 

4 11 

Ainruat 6 ... 

3 

17 

G 

0 

4 IftJ 

September 2 ... 

3 

17 

G 

0 

1 11 

October 7 . . 

3 

17 

t< 

no price 

Nuvembor 4 ... 

3 

17 

6 



December 2 ... 

3 

17 

G 



Avenge ... 

3 

17 

6 

0 

4 11 

1921 . j 






January G ... 

3 

17 

G 

0 

4 Hi 

Filruary 3 ... 

3 

17 

0 

0 

4 Hi 

March 2 ... 

3 

17 

0 

A 

4 lU 

Ai.a G ... 

3 

17 

G 

A 

4 Hi 

vUy 4 . . 

3 

17 

G 

no price 

Jnno 1 ... 

3 

17 

0 

0 

4 Ilf 

July G ... 

3 

17 

G 

0 

4 11# 

Auguat 3 ... 

3 

17 

G 

110 price 

September 7 ... 

3 

17 

8 



October S ... 

3 

17 

fi 

Q 

6 Oi 

November 2 ... 

3 

17 

H 

no priee 

December 7 ... 

3 

17 

8 

« 

6 Oi 

Avenge 

3 

17 

6* 

0 

4.111 

1826. 






CTannary 4 ... 

3 

17 

9 

0 

6 Oi 

Febrnary 1 ... 

3 

17 

9 

no prlc'' 

MONh 1 ... 

3 

17 

9 




ltsL>5. 

April fi 

M.iy 3 

.Iiine 7 

.Inly C 

Aiih'iiM 2 

SfptonihoDl 

Xmi'iiilK'rl 
Dcccnjbcr 0 


AvcTsifre . 

.Tanuary 3 . 
I’l'lirnary 7 . 
March 7 . 
April 4 . 
May 2 . 
Jinio 3 . 
July 4 . 
Auffiist 1 . 
SciitiMiiIicri* . 
OctdiHT 3 . 
N<iviTnlii’r7 . 
Deociulicr R . 


Gold 
in llar«. 


Silvi-r 
in liar!). 


Dale. 


1S27. 

Jantnry 2 
Vchrnary 6 
March G 
April 3 
May 1 

iTiiiio fi 

.fiiU .1 

Aii!jfn«(f 7 
S<‘iitoiulH?r4 
Gctolitr 2 
Xovomhor 0 
Ui'<’Oiul>ur 4 


im 

.Tanii.ary fi . 
rdiniary 4 . 

G . 
3 . 


Man-h 
April 
May 
Jinie 
July fi 

Aiiurnst. 2 

Si’]»trnil»pr7 
<i<-*<ilifr 7 
.\(i\ciiiljcr4 
Dccciiilivr 2 


1M2». 

January fi 
Ki’liruury 3 . 
March “ 
Ajiril 
May 

illITU] 

July 7 ... 

Alijrust 4 ... 
Sci>tcmliiTl „. 
Ocfftlur « ... 
X«vcmbor3 ... 
iJccombcr 1 ... 


3 ... 

7 ... 

fi ... 
2 ... 


£. e. if. 


ls30. 

.Tanuary B ...* 
Vchniary 2 ... 
March 3 ... 
April G ... 
Alay 4 ... 
.Imin 1 ... 
July U ... 
AllplHl 1 ... 
September? ... 
(Vtober fi ... 
\ovenilH'r2 ... 
IJeccmber 7 ... 


1331. 

January i . 
Fobnuuy 1 . 
Manih I . 

ilSf S : 

June 7 . 

July ,6 . 


17 fi 
17 


17 111.'. 
17 lOj 


.3 17 fi 


3 17 «1 


fi I 
fi I 
A (i; 

6 o‘ 
fi «'J 
6 I 
6 1 
6 1 
6 1 

Tpi' 


1 


1n3I. 


Ainni'it 2 . 
IScpi ember r! 

;i)i-liibcr I 
.\*i\ ember ! . 
; December (5 . 


3 17 n 

3 17 A 

3 17 G 

3 17 G 

3 17 fi 

3 17 6 

.1 17 0 

3 17 0 

3 17 « 

3 17 0 

3 17 fi 

3 17 G 

.1 

0 A (It 

0 fi 1 i.l 

no price .J 

A 4 Hi i 

A 4 11 

0 1 Hi 

0 4 11 

0 4 in' 

0 4 m# 

A 4 11 1 

no price .1 

3 17 fi 

0 4 Hi 

3 17 « 

IT 

0 4 m . 

3 17 fl 

0 4 Hi 

3 17 G 

no price 

3 17 G 


3 17 fi 

0 4 1U 

3 17 fi 

1) 4 h; 

3 17 G 

no price 1 

3 17 R 


3 17 fl 


3 17 fl 

A fi OJ 

3 17 fi 

no price 

a 17 fl 


.3 17 G 

0 4 H.1 1 

3 17 G 

no priee 

3 17 G 


3 17 fi 

0 fi 0} 

3 17 fi 

no prioe 1 

3 17 fi 


3 17 « 


3 17 fl 

A 4 nj 

3 17 fi 

no price 

3 17 fl 


3 17 9 


3 17 loi 

0 4 111 I 

3 17 9 

no ])riPO 

3 17 r»l 

0 4 h; 


.1 

.1 17 10^ 

no iirieo 

3 17 loi 


3 17 9 

1 

3 17 9 


3 17 9 

A 4 115 

3 17 9 

uo jirici* 

3 17 9 

0 4 11* 

3 17 9 

uo price 

3 17 9 

0 4 ii; 

3 17 9 

0 4 111 

3 17 0 

« 1 HJ 

3 17 9 

j no price 

3 17 h: 

1 0 4 Hi 

3 17 9 

no price 

3 17 9 



1833. 


1831. 


T’ehrnary 2B , 


1H36. 


February 27 . 


17 9 
17 


17 1< 
1^. 

17 K 


^ ^0 price 




ia'i7. 


1839. 


linl.l 

1 

Silver 


IJars. ■ 

ill 

Daw. 

1 

*. 

d. 

£. 

F, 

d. 

* 3 

17 

mi 

0 

fi 

A 

3 

17 

im, 

0 

6 

0 

3 

17 

m‘ 

0 

fi 

01 

3 

17 

9 

(I 

ff 


3 

17 

9 

no ]irici! 

3 

17 

1 "; i 

0 

.1 

U 

S 

17 

l"i 

no price 

3 

17 

mi 




3 

17 

9 

0 

4 


3 

17 

9 

0. 

4 

11 

3 

17 

u 

0 

4 


3 

17 

9 

0 

4 

mj 

.1 

17 

9 

0 

4 

10 | 

.8 

17 

i>i 

0 

4 10 | 

3 

17 

9 

A 

4 

101 

3 

17 

mj 

0 

4 

D'l 

3 

17 


A 

4 

»T'k 

3 

17 

9 

A 

4 


3 

17 

9 

0 

6 

oj 

3 

17 

9 

A 

6 


3 

17 

9 

A 

£ 

A 

• 3 

17 

9 

0 

4 

HI 

3 

17 

D 

0 

4 

lU 

3 

17 

9 

0 

fi 

A 

3 

17 

mi 

A 

r> 

OS 

3 

17 

9 } 

0 

c 


3 

17 

9 

A 

n 


3 

17 

!i 

0 

4 

Hi 

3 

17 

9 

9 

4 

Hi' 

3 

17 

9 

0 

4 

HI 




( liv ) 

MONTHLY ACCOUNT of the Market Prieei of Gold and Silver Bullion in Xomc?/)!!,— O ontintinil. 


Mai-i'h 


Aiirll 


Tthy 


Junt' 


July 


D.Hc. 

Toibl 
in Darn. 

Silver 
iu Ji.'.rn. 

Date. 

IS 11. 

£. n. ./. 

i'.. ». 

Is-W. 

November 2 ... 

3 17 ft 

0 1 Ip 

SeptcniljCT S ... 

.. » . 

1/ 9 

no price 

1 12... 

16 ... 

3 17 ft 

0 1 IP 

1ft ... 

.. 21 ... 

3 17 ft 

0 1 ]\l 

1 26 ... 

„ 30 ... 

3 17 9 

no priee 

October 3 ... 

December? ... 

3 17 U 

0 1 H? 1 

10 ... 

H 11-- 

3 17 ft 

0 4 IP 1 

1. 17 . 

„ ?I ... 

3 17 ft 

0 4 ip 

.. 21 ... 

„ 2S ... 

3 17 9 

0 4 11 ■ 

:»i ... 

■November 7 ... 

Avi-ragt} . . 

j 3 17 ft 

r T"ij 

1 .. 11 ... 

1 


.lannnry 4 . 
» 11 
i> li • 

M 2;‘i 

Fobmiiry 1 . 


|r> 

J 

N 

K, 

'JM 

if'J 

r, 

13 . 
10 
'Jli 
:i 
10 
17 . 

n . 

31 . 
7 . 
Il . 
21 . 
2S . 
6 . 
13 . 
ID 
2V, 


A'KUHt 

II • 

HI. 
3-1 . 

.1 »» 

.1 13 . 

„ 20 

IKsIoIkT 4 . 

.. 11 . 

.. H . 

M -‘.“i 

XiiM'iulurl . 
„ H 

u 15 . 


Di'fi ihIjit Ii . 

>1 13 ■ 

II 20 . 

„ 27 . 


Janunrv 3 . 
10 . 

17 . 

.1 21 . 
31 . 

Felirnary 7 . 
I. n 
.. *1 
2H . 
7 . 
14 . 
21 . 

25 . 

4 . 
11 . 

18 . 

26 . 
2 . 


Mar.li 


April 


Muy 


June 


.Inly 


AnnuHt 


16 . 
2:1 . 
30 . 

6 . 
13 . 
20 . 
27 . 
4 . 
11 . 
IH . 
23 
i . 
8 . 
15 . 
23 . 
20 . 


17 0 

17 H 


j; 0 
17 0 

17 0 

17 1) 

17 0 

17 0 


17 0 

17 0 


17 1) 

17 11 

17 0 

17 1) 

17 11 

17 0 

17 0 

1" II 
17 I) 
17 0 

17 0 

17 0 

0 
!i 
!) 
!l 
0 
0 
0 
!) 
0 


17 

17 i) 
17 !l 


3 17 
3 17 
3 17 

3 j: 
3 17 
3 17 
3 17 
3 17 
3 17 
3 17 
3 17 
8 17 
3 17 
3 17 
3 17 
3 17 
3 17 
3 17 
8 17 
3 17 
.3 17 
8 17 
3 17 
3 17 
3 17 
3 17 
3 17 
3 17 
3 17 
3 17 
3 17 
3 17 
3 17 
;i 17 
3 17 


0 4 11 ; 

no pri.-c 

0 4 Hi 

no prii'i* 

0 -1 ill 

0 4 ll\ 

o -t M.‘ 


11ccpmlit;r 


0 

0 

■1 HI 

4 Ip 

.lannary 

2 

ft .!! 

1) 

<1 

■1 ill 

fl 

16 . . 
23 ... 

no prifC 


:jo . 

0 

4 Hi 

i-'eliruary 

0 

0 

4 11} 


13 

0 

•1 Ip 


2*1 . 

no priee 


27 . . 

0 

■|. II 

.March 

fi . 

0 

•1 Ip 

4 II 


12 ... 

0 


1ft ... 

0 

•1 11.1 


26 .. 

0 

4 IP 

April 

*' 

2 

I) 

4 11? 

ft .!! 

0 

4 11? 


10 ... 

0 

1 Ip 

!; 

23 ... 

0 

•fl II 


30 . . 

0 

5 0 

May 

7 

no pr.ee 


11 ... 

0 

•1 11 ; 


21 ... 

0 

f ip 

'* 

28 ... 

0 

4 11 

Juno 

4 . 

<1 

4 Ip 


H . . 

])(> priiv 


IH . 

0 

1 11? 


25 ... 

0 

■f 

July 

2 ... 

0 

4 11? 

ft ... 

0 

t IP 

II 

10 ... 

0 

4 II; 


2.3 . 

no price 

.• 

30 ... 

0 

1 113 

AnjfUHt 

6 ... 

n«j price 

13 ... 

0 

1 IH, 

'i 

20 . . 

0 

1 Ip 


27 .. 

0 

"• 

H«iilcmbcr3 ... 

no priee 

II 

17 ... 

n 

4 HI 


21 ... 

0 

1 ip 

October 

I ... 

no jnlec 

J, 

H ... 

(1 

1 Ip 


16 ... 

0 

1 Hi 

J, 

22 ... 

0 

4 ip 

.. 

2fl ... 



xlinVllllHTU ... 1 

0 

4 ip- 

It 

12 ... 
Ill 



» 

I't f.i 



20 ... 



IVeembcr 3 ... 1 

II 

4 Hi 

J, 

10 ... 

0 

4 IP 


17 ... 

(1 

4 Ip 


21 ... 

0 

1 Mi 


31 ... 

0 

1 HA 



1) 

4 ip 



0 

4 ip 



0 

1 lU 

ISIS. 

n 

1 Hi 



no 

price 

Jnimary 

7 ... 

0 

4 Ip 

>• 

u ... 

0 

4 11 

II 

21 ... 

0 

4 11 


28 ... 

0 

1 11 

February 1 ... 

no price 

•I 

11 ... 

0 

4 114 

SI 

18 ... 

0 

a 

4 ll{ 

4 lU 

Ap»l 

25 ... 

1 ... 

0 

4 ll{ 

J, 

8 ... 

0 

4 ip 


16 ... 

0 

4 lit 


92 ... 

0 

4 Ip 


29 ... 

0 

4 IP 

May 

0 ... 

0 

4 11’ 


13 ... 

0' 

4 Hi 

u 

20 ... 

0 

4 llj 

>1 

27 ... 

0 

•4 111 

June 

1 ... 

no price 

w 

8 ... 

0 

4 1P 

H 

15 ... 

0 

4 111 

U 

22 ... 

0 

4 Ip 

|4 

29 ... 

0 

4 IP 

March 

4 ... 

0 

4 IP 

J, 

H ... 

0 

4 Ip 


18 ... 

0 

4 IP 

11 

25 ... 


in 

Dura 


£. 

». 

•1 

.1 

17 

ft 

:t 

17 

ft 

3 

17 

9 

3 

17 

9 

3 

17 

ft 

3 

17 

ft 

3 

17 

ft 

3 

17 

9 

3 

17 

9 

3 

17 

ft 

3 

17 

ft 

3 

17 

9 

.3 

17 

ft 

3 

17 

9 

3 

17 

0 

.3 

17 

9 

3 

17 

9 

3 

17 

ft 

3 

17 

ft 

3 

17 

ft 

3 

17 

9 

3 

17 

9 

3 

17 

9 

3 

17 

ft 

3 

17 

ft 

3 

17 

it 

3 

17 

ft 

3 

17 

9 

3 

17 

ft 

3 

17 

ft 

3 

17 

9 

3 

17 

9 

3 

17 

ft 

3 

17 

ft 

3 

17 

ft 

3 

17 

ft 

3 

17 

ft 

3 

17 

9 

3 

17 

ft 

3 

17 

0 

3 

17 

ft 

3 

17 

ft 

3 

17 

ft 

3 

17 

ft 

3 

17 

ft 

3 

17 

ft 

3 

17 

ft 

3 

17 

ft 

3 

1/ 

9 

3 

17 

ft 

3 

17 

ft 

3 

17 

ft 

3 

17 

ft 

3 

17 

ft 

3 

17 

ft 

3 

17 

ft 

3 

17 

ft 

3 

17 

ft 

3 

17 

ft 

3 

17 

9 

3 

17 

tl 

3 

17 

ft 

3 

17 

ft 

3 

17 

ft 

3 

17 

9 

3 

17 

ft 

3 

17 

ft 

3 

17 

\> 

3 

17 

9 

3 

17 

ft 

3 

17 

ft 

3 

17 

ft 

3 

17 

ft 

3 

17 

ft 

3 

17 

ft 

3 

17 

ft 

3 

17 

9 

3 

17 

ft 

3 

17 

0 

3 

17 

ft 

3 

17 

ft 

3 

17 

ft 

3 

17 

ft 

3 

17 

ft . 

3 

17 

9 

3 

17 

fl 

3 

17 

ft 

3 

17 

0 

3 

17 

0 

3 

17 

ft 

3 

17 

ft 

3 

17 

ft 

3 

17 

ft 

3 

17 

0 

3 

17 

0 

3< 

17 

9 

8 

17 

9 

3 

17 

9 


Silver 
ill Darn. 


£ 

8. 

d. 

0 

4 

Hi 

0 

4 

IP 

0 

•t 

Ip 

0 

4 

IP 

0 

4 

HI 

0 

4 

IP 

0 

4 

Hi 

0 

4 

Hi . 

0 

4 

Ip 

0 

4 

HI 

0 

4 

HI 

0 

4 

HI 

0 

4 

Hi 

0 

4 

h; 

0 

4 

HI 

0 

4 

Hi 

0 

4 

IP 

0 

4 

1]) 


0 4 111 

0 4 IP, 

0 1 111 
no pril l! 


1 11$ 
4 11 J 


4 IP 
ip 


11? 


4 

4 

4 II’ 
4 IP 
i Ip 
4 IP; 
I llj 
4 H i; 
4 ll> 
4 IIS 
IP 


4 llj 
4 Ip 
4 Ip 
4 Ip 
4 11' 
111 


no prirp 


4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 

no price 
0 4 111 

no prk'o 
0 I 11,^ 

0 4 11.1 

0 1 Hi 


II? 

ii; 


Hi 

ip 

Hi; 

115 

115 

Ip 


no price 


Ill 

liil 

4 ip 
4 ip 


U 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

no prico 
0 4 Hi 

no price 


4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
.4 

no iirlcc 
0 1 11 } 
0 4 lU 

0 4 ip 

0 4 Hi 
4 Hi 


11 


no price. 


Date. 




June 


Aiijriint 


3 . 
10 . 
17 . 
21 . 
5 . 
12 . 
I. I» ■ 

.. 2« 

Si>pl(miber2 . 
M n . 

I. 16 

„ 23 . 

„ 311 . 

n, tnlier 7- 
14 

,1 21 

„ 2h . 

N'o\i>ml)i>r 1 . 

II . 

„ |.S . 

II • 

December 2 

I. » 

I. l‘l 

„ 23 . 

„ 30 . 


January 

6 

„ 

13 


20 


2’/ 

February 

3 


10 


17 


24 

Miirvh 

3 


10 


17 

„ 

21 


31 

April 

7 


11 


21 


IN 

SI 10 

Vi 

1’< 

” 

10 


20 

June 

2 

»l 

ft 


16 


23 

•» 

:<o 

July 

7 


11 

II 

21 

•I 

2H 

An^rust 

4 

II 

11 

>* 

11 


‘*1 

.September 1 

„ 

N 


15 


22 


2ft 

OcfijbiT 

6 

„ 

13 


20 


27 

Xouinber 

3 

II 

10 

II 

17 

•1 

21 

Dceemror 

1 

„ 

ri 

fl 

15 

II 

22 


29 


1847. 


January 


Kobmiiry 


March 


April 


6 . 
12 . 
in . 
20 . 
2 

R . 
16 . 
23 . 
2 
8 

10 . 
£1 
30 . 
6 . 
13 . 
20 . 
27 . 


(\nU\ 
in Darn. 


17 

17 

17 

17 

17 

17 

17 

17 

17 

17 l> 
17 » 
17 !> 
17 !» 


17 

17 J* 
17 n 
17 n 
1/ !i 
17 0 
17 0 
17 n 
17 n 
17 w 
17 » 
17 » 
17 n 
17 n 
17 !» 

17 n 

17 0 

17 » 

17 w 

17 n 

17 !» 

17 n 

17 n 

17 3 

17 0 

17 !» 

17 

17 

17 

17 

17 

17 

17 

17 

17 

17 

17 

17 

17 


Silver 
In Bsirs. 


£ f. d. 


17 I) 
17 0 
17 9 
17 n 
17 9 
17 0 
17 n 
J7 9 
17 0 
17 9 
17 9 
17 9 
17 N 
17 ft 
17 9 
17 9 
17 « 
17 9 
17 ft 
17 II 
17 9 
17 II 
17 9 
17 0 
17 fl 
17 9 


3 17 9 


3 17 I) 


17 11 
17 ft 
17 « 
17 0 


17 9 
17 U 


£ $. A. 


0 4 H 
0 4 H 

0 4 11 

0 4 Ip 

1 H| 
bo price 


4 11 

•r 11 

4 H 
4 11 

•Mil 

H 

llj 

11 

M 

H 


4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 

no priee 
0 4 11] 

no price 
0 4 Ip 

0 4 ip 

0 4 ip 

0 1 Hi 


0 1 Ip 


0 4 ip 

no j)rieL* 


4 Hi 
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MONTHLY ACCOUNT of ike Market Prices of Gold and Silcer Bullion in i(?«^fo7^-7-concliule(l. 
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APPENDIX XLII. 


ThcmxfollowinKTahulatedStatenientahavehconkinaiyplacciJatmy disposal by II. W. I, lYoal, Esq., Secretary 
to the Bengal Chamber o£ Commereo. In explanation o£ them, Mr. Wood wrote me two letters, extracts from which ar® 
below:— 


Ejetrael of a letter from H. W. I. Wood, Esq., Secretarjf to 
the Jienrfnl ChanUter of Commerce^ — (dated the 2lst Octo^ 
her imj. 

** It was not easy to give an immediate answer to your 
inquiry as to the low prieoa of Sovereigns iu 18G4 and 
1865 ; and it became necessary to get together some statis- 
tics which might point to a probabjy correct conclusion. 
There has been aii unavoidable delay in [ircparing thesu 
Koturns, and altho\igh they arc somewliat out of dutu, the 
Coumiittco trust Sir William MansficLl will accept them 
with their apologies for submittiug them so long after they 
were called for. 

The six Tabular Statements represent the monthly returns 
of the imports and exports of Gold and Sovereigns, valued 
ill Jliipees, cxchaugc in Loudon, rates of intercAt and dis- 
count, and prices of Sovereigns aud Gold for the six years 
18G1 to ISGG : audin the judgment of the Committee, the 
ligures there given materially servo to solve tho question 
they were requested to answer. 

Compared with the general results of tho three preced- 
ing years, the Returns for 1864 and 1865 show a Ijirge in- 
crease in tho supply of Gold and Sovereigns, higher rates 
for money in Calcutta, and a high average of exchange on 
London ; and these causes appear to have influenced the 
Exchange Banks and other importers of Sovereigns in dis- 
posing of thorn even at a positive loss, thus reducing tho 
values which they had previously maiutained. 

These, therefore, seem to be the main local causes for the 
lower prices of Sovereigns iu 18G4 and J8G5 ; but probably 


other collateral circumstances, such as the price of Gold in 
Australia and the excliange between the Colonies and Eng- 
land and India, may liave also contributed, more or less, to 
that result. 

As to tho diilcrencc in tho prices of Eiigli.sh and Austra- 
lian Sovereigns, the Committee are unable to attriliute it to 
any other cause ilian to the fact tliat tliey are iu variably 
preferrofl by parties going home, wliere it is only of late 
that Australian Sovereigns have been placed by law on the 
same footing with English Sovereigns as a legal tender, and 
that the natives being longer acquainted with Eugli&h 
Sovereigns than the Australian have invested the former 
with a fanciful preference.'* 

Extract of a letter from 11. W. I. Wood, Esq., Secretary to 
the Bengal Chamber of Commerce, — (dated the \th Decem- 
ber 1866^. 

“ These extracts from successive Reports of the Bank of 
Bengal are given to show that while business in Calcutta 
had been checked and much depressed^ at times, during 
1864 and 18G5, there wiis not that stagnation caused by 
commercial collapse which JJis Excellency believes influ- 
enced the value of gold during those two years. 

The exclusion of gold from the currency necessarily ex- 
posed it to the varying conditions of the market ; aud its 
value was more or less affected by tho same circumstances 
whicli cofitril)uted to the fluctuating values of other com- 
mercial cornuiuditics.” 

DENZIL R. ONSLOW, 

Secretary. 


















MONTHLY R'ETTJBNB of the Imports and Exports of Gold and Sovereigns^ valued in Rupees^ Exchange on London^ rates of interest and discount, arid prices of Sovereigns 
‘ and Gold, in 1861 . 
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Rupees ... I 12G,73,3S0 25,00,246 15,21.810 | 



MONTHLY HETURNS of the Im/jorts and J^'porls of Gold and Sovereigns, valued in Rupees, Ejtchauffe on London, rates of interest and discount, and prices of 

Sovereigns and Gold, in IS6d. 
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M^ONTIILY REThUyS the Imports and Ejrports of Gold and Soverei^is, valued in Rupees, Exchange on London, rates of interest and discount, and prices tf Sovereigns 

and Gold, in 1863. 
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Rupees ... j 164,40,117 52,48,297 20,27,178 1 22nd 























MOy^THZr liETUI^XS o/ the ImporU and Exports of Gold and S^n'ereignfi, valued in Bv.peee, Exchange on London, rates of Interest and discount, and prices of Sovereigns 

ituil Gold, iti 1865. 
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